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PREFACE 


o RI  GIN  ALLY  written  for  and  published  in  the 
Crockery  and  Glass  Journal,  the  whole 
of  this  work  has  now  been  thoroughly  revised 
and  much  new  information  added  including  the 
series  of  Marks  and  Monograms.  Intended  for 
English-speaking  readers,  in  the  bibliographical 
list  I have  omitted  nearly  all  foreign  books,  and  to 
this  list  the  reader  in  search  of  further  information 
is  referred,  for  I am  conscious  that  within  the 
scope  of  this  work  no  subject  has  been  exhaustively 
treated.  As  the  work  is  not  intended  as  a direct- 
ory, I have  refrained  from  inserting  the  names  of 
some  hundreds  of  firms,  whose  names  are  known 
to  me,  but  who  only  make  wares  of  a strictly  com- 
mercial character,  some  bad,  some  good,  and  which 
would  be  of  no  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

W.  P.  JERVIS. 


The  Encyclopedia  of  Ceramics. 

A 

Aalmes,  or  Aalmis,  a painter  on  faience  born  at  Rotterdam,  who 
for  a long  time  worked  for  Cornelis  de  Berg,  of  Delft.  Pieces 
bearing  his  name,  together  with  the  mark  of  Cornelis  de  Berg,  are 
dated  1731,  and  consist  of  figure  subjects,  often  in  blue,  but  occa- 
sionally in  polychrome. 

Abaquesne,  Masseot,  a faience  manufacturer  of  Rouen,  A.  D. 
1 535-57.  He  was  the  maker  of  the  remarkable  paving  in  the  Chateau, 
de  Ecouen,  which  has  been  attributed  both  to  Luca  della  Robbia  and 
Palissy.  He  also  made  a large  number  of  pharmacy  jars.  The  name 
Masseot,  Massiot  or  Masse  was  often  employed  in  the  sixteenth 

century  as  the  diminutive  of 
Thomas. 

Abbey,  Richard,  the 
founder  of  the  Herculaneum 
Pottery,  Liverpool,  A.  D.  1790. 
(See  Herculaneum.) 

Abbot,  Frank  P.,  com- 
menced his  business  career  with 
Churchman  & England  in  1868. 
In  1870  he  became  associated 
with  Chas.  Field  Haviland&Co., 
and  remained  with  their  suc- 
cessor, O.  A.  Gager,  from  1881  to 
1886.  He  then  became  a partner 
in  the  firm  of  O.  A.  Gager  & Co., 
retaining  that  parnership  until 
1892,  when  he  entered  the 
newly-constructed  firm  of  Hav- 
iland  & Abbot.  He  is  now  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Gerard,  Dufraisseix  & Abbot.  Mr.  Abbot  was 
president  of  the  Crockery  Board  of  Trade,  Hew  York,  in  1892. 

Abe  Omi,  a Japanese  potter  of  the  present  day,  with  a kiln  at 
Kanazawa,  Kaga. 


FRANK  p.  abbot. 
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Abingdon,  J.  L.,  partner  with  E.  J.  Ridgway  from  1864  to  1866. 
( See  Ridgway,  W. ) 

Abo,  a Chinese  potter  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  manufactured 
ware  coated  with  a bluish  glaze,  and  called  from  him  “Abo  glaze.” 
Abraham,  R.  F.,  art  director  at  Copelands,  Stoke-upon-Trent. 
He  was  educated  at  Antwerp  and  Paris,  and  was  a follower  of  the 
Etty  school.  He  was  for  some  time  at  the  Coalport  Works,  and  left 
there  to  assume  the  directorship  of  the  Copeland  factory,  a position 


R.  F.  ABRAI-IAM. 


he  filled  with  credit  to  himself  and  honor  to  the  firm  until  his  death 
in  1896. 

Abraham,  Robert,  son  of  the  above.  A skilful  figure  painter, 
his  underglaze  pieces  being  marked  with  much  originality  and 
vigorous  coloring. 

Absolon,  Yarmouth,  England.  The  Absolons  were  china  dealers 
of  Yarmouth  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,-  and  one  of  them 
erected  a kiln  called  “The  Ovens.”  He  was  a decorator  only,  and 
painted  mostly  flowers  in  the  style  of  Swinton,  Don,  etc.  M 1. 

Acole,  Giovanni,  a potter  of  Faenza,  Italy.  Sixteenth  century- 
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Actien-Gesellschaft,  Norddeutsche  Steingutfabrik,  Grohn. 
Established  1870.  M 2. 

Adam,  director  of  the  Vincennes  factory  up  to  A.  D.  1753. 

Adams,  Harvey,  Longton,  Staffordshire.  The  Sutherland  Road 
Works  were  started  by  Adams,  Scrivener  & Co.  in  1862.  Later, 
Titus  Hammersley  took  the  place  of  Mr.  Scrivener,  who  retired,  and 
the  style  of  the  firm  became  Harvey  Adams  & Co.  China  of  the 
cheaper  grade  was  at  first  made,  but  the  body  was  gradually  improved 
and  a higher  style  of  decoration  aimed  at.  The  firm  introduced  many 
specialties,  among  which  were  tea  and  dessert  services  formed  of 
groups  of  ferns  and  leaves  copied  from  nature  and  colored  naturally. 
Silver  was  also  artistically  introduced.  Mr.  Adams  was  a man  of 
great  enterprise,  and  succeeded  in  engaging  Mr.  Henry  Mitchell,  an 
animal  painter,  whose  work  was  well  known  and  appreciated.  He 
had  also  the  advantage  of  the  artistic  training  and  experience  of  Mr. 
Slater  as  art  manager.  Joseph  Longmore,  a bird-painter,  also 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  firm. 

Adams,  John,  Brick  House  Works,  Burslem.  The  first  brick 
house  erected  in  Burslem  was  built  by  John  Adams  about  the  year 
1657,  and  the  adjacent  potworks  founded  about  the  same  time  became 
known  as  the  Brick  House  Works.  They  were  afterwards  carried 
on  by  Ralph  Adams  (about  A.  D.  1717),  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  John,  who  died  in  1757.  His  son  and  heir,  William  Adams, 
being  only  seven  years  old,  the  works  were  leased  to  Josiah 
Wedgwood  from  1760  to  1772  or  1773,  prior  to  his  removal  to 
Etruria.  William  Adams  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Bourne, 
April  30,  1769,  and  from  1773  he  worked  the  Brick  House  Works 
for  some  years.  Although  they  were  of  fair  size  for  their  time,  they 
were  eventually  sold,  and  he  built  a larger  pottery  at  Cobridge,  the 
style  of  the  firm  being  William  Adams  & Co.  In  1789  they  were 
making  cream  color,  blue  painted  and  enameled  ware.  William 
Adams  died  in  1831  at  Cobridge  Hall.  His  sons,  one  of  whom  was 
named  John,  carried  on  the  works  from  1831  to  1847,  when  the 
family  became  extinct,  neither  the  sons  nor  daughters  having  issue. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  Brick  House  Works  was  also  known  as  the 
Bell  Works,  a workman’s  sobriquet,  probably  given  because  the  first 
bell  and  cupola  was  erected  on  the  roof  by  Wedgwood  during  his 
occupancy,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  workmen  together. 

Adams,  William,  a friend  and  pupil  of  Wedgwood  and  cousin 
of  William  Adams  of  the  Brick  House,  established  a works  at 
Tunstall  in  1789,  called  the  Greengates  Pottery.  He  made  jasper, 
black  basaltes,  cream  color,  etc.,  and  is  mentioned  by  Miss  Meteyard 
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as  being  one  of  Wedgwood’s  competitors.  The  Jermyn  Street 
Museum  has  some  good  specimens  of  his  work.  He  died  in  1805, 
when  the  works  were  for  a time  carried  on  by  a trustee  for  his  son 
Benjamin;  but  the  quality  of  the  ware  deteriorated,  and  Benjamin 
sold  the  works  in  1820  to  a Mr.  Meir,  of  Tunstall.  The  family  is 
now  extinct. 

Adams,  Richard  (born  1739,  died  1811),  commenced  manufac- 
turing at  Cobridge  in  1759  and  made  white  stone  ware  and  salt-glaze 
earthenware.  He  was  cousin  to  the  Brick  House  Adams  and  a 
distant  cousin  to  William  Adams  of  Greengates.  Shaw,  in  his 
“Chemistry  of  Pottery,”  says  that,  among  others,  Adams  of  Holden 
Lane  was  glazing  with  salt  and  a small  quantity  of  litharge ; but 
as  this  antedates  the  coming  of  the  Elers  by  about  ten  years,  we 
are  doubtful  about  accepting  it  as  correct,  the  honor  seeming  clearly 
to  belong  to  the  Elers.  The  Adams  Shaw  refers  to  was  great- 
grandfather of  Richard  Adams  above  named. 

Adams,  William,  Stoke-upon-Trent.  William  Adams  (1)  of 
Fenton  Hall,  only  son  of  the  above,  was  born  in  1772.  In  addition 
to  the  interest  he  had  in  his  father’s  pottery  at  Cobridge,  he  had  an 
interest  in  the  Hadderidge  Pottery,  Burslem,  which  belonged  to  his 
father-in-law,  Louis  Heath.  This  pottery  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Adams  in  1839,  but  they  sold  it  in  1890,  having  let  it  for  a 
time  to  John  Wedgwood  and  others.  About  1793  the  Cobridge 
Works  were  given  up,  and  William  Adams  came  to  Stoke  in  1804. 
He  made  a general  line  of  earthenware,  and  at  a later  date  Parian 
statuettes,  vases,  etc.  In  1820  his  eldest  son,  also  named  William  (2), 
was  taken  into  partnership,  but  he  retired  about  the  time  of  his 
father’s  death,  1829,  and  the  several  works  (there  were  five  separate 
potteries  carried  on  by  them  at  Stoke)  were  continued  by  his  younger 
brothers,  who  gave  up  the  business  in  1853.  William  Adams  (2) 
from  1825  to  1834  was  managing  the  Liverpool  shipping  office 
belonging  to  the  Stoke  firm,  but  having  acquired  the  Greenfield 
Pottery,  Tunstall,  in  1827,  he  began  operations  there  in  1834.  He 
died  at  Greenfield  in  1865,  his  son  William  (3)  continuing  the 
business  with  his  brother  Thomas.  They  also  worked  the  Greengates 
Pottery, before  mentioned.  Greenfield  was  formerly  called  Smithfield, 
after  its  founder,  Theophilus  Smith,  but  about  1798  the  estate  and 
works  became  the  property  of  his  kinsman  Breeze,  and  the  name  was 
then  changed  to  Greenfield.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  William 
Adams  (2),  through  his  marriage  with  a daughter  of  the  second 
Breeze  of  Greenfield,  in  1827.  The  old  ledgers  of  Jesse  Breeze  are 
still  in  existence,  and  show  that  he  shipped  largely  to  the  United 
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States.  At  the  Greenfield  and  Greengates  potteries  they  have  yet  a 
few  engravings  brought  out  at  the  Stoke  Works,  and  still  print  a 
pattern  engraved  at  Stoke  about  1818.  The  present  style  of  the  firm 
is  William  Adams  & Co.  M 3. 

Adams  & Bromley,  Shelton,  Staffordshire,  manufacturers  of 
jasper  and  majolica,  succeeded  John  Adams  & Co.  in  1873. 

Adderley,  J.  F.,  Longton  (formerly  Morris  & Davis),  china 
manufacturers.  M 4. 

Adderley,  William,  Longton,  makes  both  china  and  earthen- 
ware. His  usual  trademark  is  a ship  in  full  sail.  M 5. 

Adlerfeldt,  Baron  Pierre.  The  factory  at  Rorstrand,  Sweden, 
was  established  under  his  patronage  A.  D.  1727. 

Agate  Ware,  Staffordshire.  Early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Agate  was  produced  by  using  two  natural  clays,  layers  of 
various  thicknesses  being  laid  upon  one  another,  and  the  cross  slices 
'cut  off  with  a wire.  The  pieces  thus  obtained  were  pressed  in  molds, 
and  afterwards  glazed  with  lead  ore.  Wedgwood  considerably 
improved  on  the  early  wares,  using  the  colored  clay  in  bands,  twists, 
stripes  and  waves,  recalling  the  appearance  of,  without  exactly 
imitating,  many  beautiful  agates  and  marbles.  He  also  produced 
much  the  same  effect  by  surface  decoration. 

Agatsu-mura,  Japan.  Kato-Shirozayemon  (which  see)  was  a 
potter  here  before  his  visit  to  China  in  A.  D.  1223. 

Agostino,  di  Antonio  di  Duccio,  pupil  of  Luca  della  Robbia. 
He  displayed  great  talent,  and  went  to  Perugia  in  1461,  exercising 
considerable  influence  on  the  Deruta  school. 

Aiguiere  (Italian),  a ewer-shaped  vase.  Made  originally  at 
Faenza  and  LTrbino,  and  later  extensively  copied  by  French  and 
Dutch  potters. 

Aire  (France).  Manufacture  of  faience;  founded  in  1730,  and 
in  existence  until  1790.  The  decorations  were  generally  bouquets  of 
flowers,  in  which,  as  is  usual  with  faience  in  the  south  of  France, 
violet  predominated. 

Ajaib  el  Boldan,  a work  written  in  the  thirteenth  century  by 
Kazi  Imad-ed-Din  Kazvini,  who  died  A.  D.  1283,  and  giving  much 
curious  information  respecting  the  potter’s  art  in  Persia.  “But 
especially  is  Ispahan  famed  for  the  skill  of  her  potters,  who  make 
vases  that  can  hold  four  pints  of  water,  and  which  weigh  no  more 
than  four  miscals  (12J4  dwt).” 

Aicahada  Ware,  Japan.  This  ware  is  from  a kiln  at  Koriyama, 
Province  of  Yamato,  and  dates  from  A.  D.  1644.  The  product  has 
the  general  appearance  of  Hagi-yaki.  The  manufacture  was  originally 
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confined  to  tea  utensils  only,  but  at  the  present  has  been  greatly 
extended. 

Aiirenfeldt,  Charles,  born  at  Luebeck,  Germany,  December  io, 
1807;  died  at  Dresden  in  1893.  In  1884  he  established  a decorating 
business  in  Limoges,  and  two  years  afterwards  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  china  there.  He  had  also  control  of  a china  manu- 
factory at  Carlsbad-Altrohlau,  which  he  started  in  1886.  His  son, 
Charles  J.  Ahrenfeldt,  born  1858,  succeeded  to  the  business.  The 
china  manufactured  at  Limoges  is  of  very  fine  quality,  of  a close, 
even  texture,  a good  color  and  great  translucency.  M 6. 

Aica-ye,  a factory  in  Owari,  Japan,  where  reproductions  of 
Chinese  porcelain  have  been  made  since  1810. 

Akiyami  Teiji,  a skilful  decorator  of  Nagoya,  Province  of 
Owari,  Japan. 

Albany  Slip,  a natural  glaze  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Hudson 
River  near  Albany.  It  is  of  a rich  deep  brown,  very  brilliant,  and 
of  a velvety  luster.  It  is  largely  used  as  a coating  for  drain-pipes, 
etc.,  rendering  them  impervious  to  acids.  It  is  also  used  as  a sort 
of  pyrometer  or  test  to  indicate  the  degree  of  heat  in  a burning  kiln. 

Albastros  (Greek),  a diminutive  oil  jar  with  two  small  ears  by 
which  to  suspend  it. 

Albissola,  a village  near  Savona,  Italy,  where  the  faience  works 
generally  known  as  Savona  were  established.  Dominique  Conrade, 
who  introduced  the  art  into  Nevers  (France),  was  originally  of 
Albissola. 

Alcock  & Diggory,  Burslem.  In  1867  they  commenced  business 
as  china  manufacturers  in  a part  of  the  Hill  Top  Works.  In  1870 
they  were  succeeded  by  Bodley  & Diggory ; in  1871  it  was  E.  F. 
Bodley;  1875,  Bodley  & Son,  who  were  succeeded  by  E.  J.  D. 
Bodley. 

Alcock,  Henry,  & Co.,  Cobridge,  Staffordshire,  manufacturers 
of  semi-porcelain.  The  elegance  of  their  designs  and  their  careful 
execution  has  rendered  a mechanical  process  artistic.  They  are  the 
successors  of  John  Alcock.  M 7. 

Alcock,  J.  & G.,  Cobridge,  Staffordshire.  Established  1843,  and 
catered  principally  to  the  American  market.  M 8. 

Alcock,  Richard,  Burslem,  Staffordshire.  He  succeeded 
Burgess  & Leigh,  earthenware  manufacturers,  and  was  in  turn 
succeeded  by  A.  J.  Wilkinson. 

Alcock,  Samuel,  figure  painter  at  Copelands,  Stoke-upon-Trent. 
His  subjects  are  most  carefully  drawn  and  painted,  with  a delicacy 
as  charming  as  they  are  original. 
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Alcock,  S.,  & Co.,  Hill  Top  Pottery,  Burslem,  established  in 
1839,  the  works  having  been  previously  worked  by  Ralph  Wood. 
In  1866  they  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Hill  Top  Pot- 
tery Company,  which  liqui- 
dated in  1867.  The  china 
part  of  the  works  was  taken 
by  Alcock  & Diggory,  and 
the  earthenware  part  by 
Burgess,  Leigh  & Co. 

Alcora,  near  Valencia, 

Spain.  Workmen  from 
Moustiers  founded  a faience 
manufactory  here  in  1727.  The  productions  are  mostly  identical  with 
those  of  Moustiers.  M 9. 

Alders,  Thomas,  a potter  at  Cliff.  Bank,  Stoke-upon-Trent.  He 

and  his  partner,  John  Harrison, 
were  Wedgwood's  first  partners. 

Alencon  (France),  the  site  of 
Count  de  Brancas  Lauraguais’ 
discovery  of  an  inferior  quality  of 
kaolin  in  1727. 

Aler  Vale  Pottery,  Newton 
Abbot,  Devon.  Pottery  made  of 
the  fine  red  clay  of  the  locality  and 
covered  with  an  engobe  of  white 
or  a warm  orange  color,  this  being 
often  incised  with  mottoes  and 
pithy  sayings  admirably  chosen. 
A small  cream  painted-in  slip  with 
a rooster  has  for  a motto  “Stracht 
fra  the  coo.”  Another  one  has : 
“Success  comes  not  by  wishing, 
but  hard  work  bravely  done.”  The 
pieces  are  usually  small,  quaint 
and  well  designed. 

Alhambra  Vase,  a vase  four 
feet  three  inches  high  and  seven 
feet  in  circumference  — a fine 
example  of  the  Hispano-Moresque 
period  (see  Hispano-Moresque). 
It  is  made  of  earthenware  and 
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decorated  in  a golden  yellow  luster  and  blue.  It,  with  two  others, 
was  found  in  the  sixteenth  century  under  the  pavement  of  the  palace 
of  Mohammed-ben-Alhamar,  the  first  Moorish  king  of  Granada.  It 
is  justly  considered  as  a masterpiece  of  Moorish  art.  The  form  of 
the  characters  in  the  inscriptions  fairly  assign  its  date  of  manufacture 
to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  though  some  writers  have 
placed  it  as  early  as  1320.  It  was  copied  at  Sevres,  and  later  in 
faience  by  Deck,  of  Paris.  The  latter  was  purchased  for  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  It  has  also  been  reproduced  by  Gomez,  of 
Triana,  near  Seville. 

Allen,  Thomas,' an  artist  on  pottery,  whose  education,  begun 
at  the  Stoke  School  of  Art,  was  continued  at  South  Kensington,  for 
which  building  he  executed  the  large  friezes  and  dome  pieces  so 
well  known  and  justly  admired.  Until  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  be 
was  in  the  Minton  studios,  where  be  produced  much  excellent  work, 
his  contributions  to  the  various  exhibitions  always  forming  an 
attractive  and  prominent  part  of  the  Minton  display.  Messrs. 
Wedgwood  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  his  services  as  art 
director — a position  we  trust  he  will  be  spared  to  occupy  for  many 
years. 

Allen,  T.  G.,  son  of  Dr.  Allen,  Bishop  of  Ely.  He  discovered 
the  fine  bed  of  plastic  clay  which  from  his  appreciation  of  the  find 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Torquay  Terra  Cotta  Works. 

Allen,  W.  B.,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Mercer  Pottery 
Company,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Allerton,  Chas.,  & Sons,  Longton,  Staffordshire,  manufactur- 
ers of  china  and  luster  ware.  M 10. 

Alloa.  These  works  were  established  in  1790  by  Tames 
Anderson,  and  were  afterwards  carried  on  by  William  Gardner.  In 
1855  they  were  purchased  by  the  present  proprietors,  W.  & J.  Bailey. 
The  products  are  rockingham,  majolica  and  jet. 

Alluaud  Family.  Franqois  Alluaud  was  elected  mayor  of 
Limoges  August  27,  1792.  Franqois  Alluaud,  son  of  above,  was 
also  elected  mayor  of  Limoges  August  18,  1830,  and  again  in  1832. 
Resigned  the  office  in  September,  1833.  He  was  made  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  July  21,  1832.  M.  Alluaud,  the  elder,  was 
Representative  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  his  name  appears  among 
those  as  present  at  the  meeting  of  March  16,  1789,  the  title  then 
given  him  being  ‘Director  of  the  Royal  Porcelain  Factory  at 
Limoges,”  at  that  time  under  the  control  of  the  Royal  Sevres  Factory 
(1789-1793).  He  is  also  included  among  the  list  of  authors  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  his  works  having  been  published  in  1765,  1768 
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and  1769.  The  son  also  published  several  books  on  mineralogy, 
porcelain  and  agriculture  between  the  years  1810  and  1855.  M. 
Alluaud  is  referred  to  in  the  history  of  commerce  and  industry  of 
Limoges  as  being  mainly  instrumental  in  obtaining  from  Louis 
Philippe  a pension  for  Madame  Darnay,  the  widow  of  Dr.  Darnay, 
the  discoverer  of  the  kaolin  mines  at  St.  Yrieix,  about  the  year  1765. 
The  Alluaud  family  to  this  day  own  the  most  important  of  the  clay 
mines  at  St.  Yrieix.  M.  Alluaud  is  referred  to  in  a work  entitled 
"‘Limoges  et  le  Limousin”  as  follows:  “M.  Alluaud,  the  father, 
founded  a porcelain  factory  in  1798.  The  owner  of  important  clay 
mines,  his  first  experiments  were  with  the  clays  and  kaolin  that  he 
shipped  to  the  other  manufacturers.  He  died,  justly  regretted  bv 
his  fellow-citizens,  in  1799,  and  his  eldest  son,  M.  Francois  Alluaud, 
continued  his  father’s  experiments,  and  speedily  brought  them  to 
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perfection  in  all  the  branches.  In  the  French  Industrial  Exhibition 
of  1806  he  received  honorable  mention,  which  was  but  the  first  of 
many  well-merited  distinctions.”  During  the  visit  of  Prince 
Napoleon  to  Limoges  in  1858  he  visited  the  factory  of  M.  Alluaud 
on  the  12th  of  July,  on  which  occasion  M.  Alluaud  was  decorated 
with  the  “Rosette  d’officier,”  in  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The  Alluaud 
factory,  which  is  known  as  the  “Casseaux"  Works,  continued  under 
the  active  management  of  the  Alluauds  until  1876,  when  Mr.  Charles 
Field  Haviland  assumed  control,  his  wife  being  a granddaughter  of 
M.  Alluaud.  Mr.  Haviland  continued  in  control  and  management 
until  1881,  when  he  retired  from  active  business,  and  was  succeeded 
by  E.  Gerard,  Dufraisseix  & Morel,  afterward  changed  to  E.  Gerard, 
Dufraisseix  & Abbot,  who  are  now  in  control  of  the  factory.  The 
pieces  illustrated  were  made  by  the  Alluauds  about  seventy  to  eighty 
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years  ago.  They  were  found  in  a loft  where  repairs  and  enlarge- 
ment were  being  made.  The  style  is  pure  Empire.  They  are  very 
interesting  as  examples  of  underglaze  or  “furnace  fire”  colors  made 
at  so  early  a date.  A number  of  other  pieces  found  at  the  same 
time  are  white,  of  quaint  design,  and  have  almost  the  appearance  of 
“pate  tendre.” 

Aloncle,  a painter  of  birds  and  animals  at  Sevres  during  its 
first  period,  1753-1800. 

Alpaugh  & Magowan,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Established  in  1863. 
Manufacturers  of  earthenware.  They  succeeded  Coxon  & Thompson. 
In  1883  the  firm  was  merged  in  the  Trenton  Pottery  Company. 

Alphonso  I.  about  1504  caused  experiments  to  be  made  which 
resulted  in  the  production  of  bianco  allatato,  or  milky-white  glaze. 
Alphonso  II.,  who  continued  the  experiments,  succeeded  about  1567, 
according  to  a letter  from  the  Florentine  ambassador  at  Ferrara,  in 
producing  porcelain.  No  specimens,  however,  have  been  found, 
while  that  of  Florence  is  well  known. 

Alsop,  Wm.,  proprietor  of  a pottery  at  Plymouth,  England, 
making  common  white  earthenware  and  blue  printed.  It  was  closed 
in  1863.  The  mark  was  the  royal  arms  and  P.  P.  COY.  E. 
(Plymouth  Pottery  Co.  Ld.)  STONE  CHINA. 

Alumina,  one  of  the  earths,  consisting  of  the  metal  aluminum 
and  oxygen.  It  is  the  characterizing  ingredient  in  common  clay,  and 
sometimes  called  pure  clay.  When  moistened  with  water  it  forms 
a plastic  mass. 

Amatorii.  Pieces  of  pottery  given  by  young  men  to  their 

betrothed,  as  a tribute  to  their 
beauty.  Such  pieces  are  made 
principally  at  Pesaro,  Italy, 
and  are  decorated  with  finely 
painted  busts  of  women, 
always  excellently,  if  a little 
stiffly,  drawn.  On  a streamer 
or  ribbon  that  fills  the  back- 
ground, or  sometimes  on  the 
background  itself,  is  the  name 
of  the  one  for  whom  the  piece 
is  intended,  as  Lucretia  diva, 
Camilla  bella,  etc. 

A m a t t,  Anthony,  a 
thrower  and  meritorious 
painter,  who  died  in  1851, 


amatorii  plaque. 
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aged  92.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Derby  in  1759  and  to 
have  been  apprenticed  to  a thrower  who  worked  at  Champion’s, 
and  to  have  worked  there  till  their  close. — Jewett. 

Amberg  (Bavaria).  There  was  a faience  factory  here,  but  the 
date  of  its  foundation  is  doubtful.  Marked 
pieces  are  dated  1773  and  1774. 

Ambrosia,  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Andrea 
della  Robbia. 

American  Clays.  (See  clays.) 

American  China  Company,  Toronto,  O., 
manufacturers  of  earthenware.  Established 
1897. 

American  Crockery  Company,  Trenton, 

N.  J.  Earthenware.  Established  prior  to 
1879. 

American  Historical  Earthenware. 

(See  Historical  Pottery.)  decoration  on  amberg 

American  Pottery  Company,  Jersey  ware. 

City,  1825-18 27.  Natural  porcelain  was  made 

here  for  a short  time,  but  the  venture  was  not  a success.  In  1829  the 
works  were  assumed  by  David  Henderson  & Co.  (See  Jersey  City 
Pottery. ) 

American  Porcelain  Manufacturing  Company,  Greenpoint, 
N.  Y.  A company  organized  to  continue  the  business  of  Charles 
Cartlidge,  1855-6.  (See  Cartlidge.) 

American  Porcelain  Manufacturing  Company,  Gloucester, 
N.  J.  Incorporated  in  1854,  but  was  a complete  financial  and 
commercial  failure.  The  Gloucester  China  Company  succeeded 
them  in  1857,  but  after  vainly  trying  to  produce  china  gave  up  the 
attempt  in  1863. 

American  Porcelain  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Established  1895 
by  N.  W.  Boch. 

American  Terra-cotta  and  Ceramic  Company.  (See 
Teco.) 

Ameya.  The  manufacture  of  Raku  ware  was  introduced  in 
Kioto  about  1558-69,  by  a Corean  named  Ameya.  He  used  a clay 
found  in  the  neighborhood.  Taiko  Hideyoshi  honored  his  son  with 
a gold  seal  on  which  was  engraved  the  character  “Raku,”  signifying 
“enjoyment” ; hence  the  name  “Raku  yaki.”  His  work  is  very  rare 
and  much  appreciated.  He  died  in  1574,  leaving  a son  named 
Tanaka  Chojiro,  and  his  descendants  of  the  eleventh  generation  now 
carrv  on  the  business. 
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Amphorae  (Greek),  large  vases  for  holding  wine,  varying  con- 
siderably in  size  and  shape. 

Amsterdam,  Leonard  van,  potter  of  Delft  in  1721.  To  him 
are  attributed  the  delicate  faience  imitations  of  Meissen,  and  which 
are  marvels  of  decoration.  These  pieces  are  signed  VA  or  V or  AV. 

Amsterdam.  The  firm  of  Van  Laun  & Brandeis,  whose  trade- 
mark was  a crowing  cock,  would  seem  to  have  carried  on  their 
business  at  Amsterdam  and  also  at  Arnheim.  A manufactory  was 
founded  at  Amsterdam  about  1780  by  a man  named  Hartog,  of 
Breslau,  who  added  to  his  name  that  of  Van  Laun,  and  was  associated 
with  Brandeis.  All  sorts  of  blue  faience  were  made  here  that  were 
in  no  way  unusual  and  that  could  easily  be  confounded  with  the 
most  ordinary  products  of  Delft.  Some  rare  pieces  of  remarkable 
workmanship  and  distinctive  blue  are  usually  attributed  to  Amster- 
dam, but  which  we  think  should  properly  be  ascribed  to  Arnheim. 
In  the  collection  of  Evenepoel,  of  Brussels,  there  is  a piece  painted 
with  figure  subjects  in  the  costume  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
a manufactory  on  a canal  bank  in  the  distance,  and  above  on  a 
scroll  surmounted  by  a crowing  cock  (the  trademark  of  Van  Laun 
& Brandeis)  are  the  words  “Arnhemse  Fabrique”  (Arnheim 
Factory).  Mu. 

Amstel,  Holland.  A manufactory  of  natural  porcelain  was 
'founded  here  in  1782,  and  carried  on  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century. 

Anatolian.  Sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Small  pieces 
such  as  cups  and  saucers,  perfume  vases,  bowls,  etc. ; generally  with 
a white  ground  incised  with  cross  lines  by  means  of  a piece  of 
wood  scratching  the  soft  paste,  with  a gay  decoration  of  many 
colors,  in  which  a brilliant  yellow  is  conspicuous,  in  scale  work, 
lattice  and  diapers.  The  seat  of  manufacture  was  at  Kutahia. 

Anchor.  This  mark  has  been  extensively  used  as  a trademark. 
It  is  the  true  Chelsea  mark  (A).  It  was  sometimes  used  at  Bow 


A 


iJ.  f 
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(B),  and  its  use  continued  at  Derby  (C).  Davenports  of  Longport 
used  it,  but  usually  with  the  addition  of  their  name  (D).  Other 
potteries  who  have  used  it  are  the  Herculaneum  Pottery,  Liverpool 
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(E)  ; at  Worcester  on  transfer  prints  (F)  ; at  Sceaux  (G)  ; at 
Mettlach  (L)  ; Hubbe  Brothers  (I)  ; Marseille  of  Koppelsdorf  (J)  ; 
T.  Maddock  & Sons,  Trenton,  on  sanitary  ware;  Furnivals  (K)  ; 
Fell  & Co.  (L)  ; Buen  Retiro,  Madrid  (M  and  N)  ; and  several 
other  German  and  Austrian  factories.  It  was  also  used  on  Venetian 
china,  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  the  letters 
V.  F.  The  illustrations  show  the  designs,  only  not  the  exact  size. 

Ancona.  The  church  here  is  decorated  on  the  outside  with 
plaques  of  glazed  earthenware,  probably  from  Majorca. 

Ancy  le  France,  France.  A small  factory  was  founded  here 
about  1765  by  the  Marquis  de  Courtanvaux,  and  existed  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Andenne  (Belgium).  At  the  end  ot  the  last  century  there 
were  two  potteries  here.  The  first,  founded  in  1783  by  Joseph 
Wouters,  of  Louvain,  a very  clever  potter,  who  formed  in  the  year 
following  a partnership  with  two  capitalists,  Baron  de  Ivessel  and 
Baron  van  der  Wardt  d'Onsel,  was  not  at  first  very  successful. 
Litigation  between  the  partners  followed  and  Wouters  was  forced 
to  retire.  He  established  in  1789  a new  factory,  from  which  issued 
many  remarkable  groups,  due  to  William  Richardot,  a very  able 
modeler,  born  at  Brussels  in  1756.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century 
a large  business  was  carried  on  at  Andenne  in  printed  earthenware. 
Specimens  are  marked  ADW. 

Andrea,  nephew  of  Luca  della  Robbia.  His  art  is  less  simple 
than  that  of  Luca,  his  fruit  borders  being  especially  heavy.  He 
was  born  in  1457  and  died  in  1528. 

Andreoli,  Giorgio,  the  prince  of  Italian  ceramists  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  was  the  son  of  Pietro,  of  Castle  Judeo,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Pavaia.  Accompanied  by  his  brother  Salambine,  he  went 
to  Gubbio  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Lie  appears 
to  have  left  there  and  returned  in  1492,  accompanied  by  his  younger 
brother,  Giovanni.  They  were  enrolled  as  citizens  May  23,  1498, 
on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  500  ducats  if  they  left  the  city  to  practice 
their  ceramic  art.  It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  Giorgio  was 
created  a “maestro,”  a title  prized  even  more  than  nobility.  Con- 
temporary writers  state  that  majolica  painters  were  considered  noble 
bv  profession.  Giorgio  was  not  only  a painter,  but  a modeler,  an 
altar  piece  in  the  museum  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  giving  him  as 
high  a place  among  modelers  as  he  is  acknowledged  to  have  among 
artistic  potters.  His  manner  of  decoration  consisted  of  foliated 
scrolls  and  other  ornaments  terminating  in  dolphins,  eagles,  trophies, 
masks,  etc.,  displaying  very  considerable  power  and  invention.  In 
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the  drawing  of  figures  Giorgio  cannot  be  ranked  as  an  artist  of  the 
first  class.  His  works  were  enriched  by  the  addition  of  golden  and 
ruby  lusters,  the  latter  of  which  was  used  exclusively  by  him,  though 
the  best  authorities  are  agreed  that  he  was  not  the  inventor  of  it. 
Probably  nearly  all  the  “istoriati”  pieces  of  Urbino,  Castle  Durante, 
and  other  fabriques  enriched  with  this  ruby  luster  were  so  decorated 
at  the  Giorgio  botega,  many  of  them  bearing  the  maestro's  signature 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  original  artist.  Giorgio’s  finer  and  more 
important  pieces  were  executed  about  1525.  A fine,  large  dish 
with  a grotesque  border  surrounding  the  subject  of  Diana  and  her 
nymphs  surprised  by  Action,  lately  in  the  possession  of  the  baronne 
de  Parpart,  having  been  sold  for  $4,400.  His  son,  Vincenzio,  known 
as  Maestro  Cencio,  worked  with  his  father  up  to  1536,  when  he 
married  and  set  up  for  himself.  It  is  not  known  what  share  Giorgio's 
brothers  had  in  the  work  generally  ascribed  to  him. 

Anglo-Roman.  Previous  to  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  the 
Romans  pottery  had  been  made  by  the  ancient  Britons  mostly  for 
sepulchral  uses,  examples  which  have  survived  having  been  taken 
exclusively  from  grave  mounds.  They  consist  of  cinerary  urns  for 

calcined  human  bones,  drinking 
cups  and  food  vessels  for  offer- 
ings of  liquid  and  food.  They 
are  made  of  coarse  clay  mixed 
with  pebbles  and  sand,  and  were 
probably  fired  in  the  funeral  pile 
itself.  The  ornamentation  was 
produced  bv  a stick  or  thorn, 
and  sometimes  with  the  finger- 
nail. With  the  advent  of  the 
Romans  and  their  higher  civ- 
ilization came  a great  improve- 
ment and  extension  of  the  art. 
Evidences  of  this  are  abundant. 
This  pottery  varied  considerably 
in  character  at  the  three  great 
centers  of  production,  viz. : the 
Upchurch  Marshes,  in  Kent ; on 
the  River  Nen,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire ; and  the  Salopian 
potteries.  The  Upchurch  ware 
was  either  bluish  black  or  dark 
drab,  with  a smooth  surface, 
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graceful  and  elegant  in  form,  and  usually  ornamented  with  incised 
lines  or  dotted  figures.  The  Castor  or  Durobrivian  ware  of  the  Nen 
was  more  carefully  thrown  than  that  of  Upchurch,  and  was  afterward 
decorated  with  figures  and  ornaments  in  relief,  usually  laid  on  the 
wet  clay  in  slip  and  then  glazed.  These  potteries  must  have  been  of 
great  extent,  as  Dr.  Birch  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  they 
have  been  traced  for  twenty  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Nen.  When 
the  clay  was  exhausted  at  one  spot  the  potters  moved  further  up 
the  river,  leaving  behind  them  the  failures  of  their  craft.  The 
Salopian  ware  was  of  two  kinds,  the  one  white,  the  other  of  a rather 
light  red  color.  In  addition  to  these  great  centers,  pottery  was  made 
in  many  other  localities.  Tiles  for  all  building  purposes  were  evi- 
dently made  at  the  place  the  building  was  to  be  erected,  and  not 
infrequently  the  names  of  the  legions  and  cohorts  quartered  in  the 
localities  where  they  were  made  are  found  impressed  on  the  tiles. 

Anglo-Saxon.  After  the  conquest  of  the  Romans  the  Saxons 
seem  to  have  relied  almost  entirely  for  their  supply  of  pottery  on 
that  left  by  the  Romans  and  that  produced  by  Romans  remaining  in 
the  country.  To  this  there  is  an  exception,  viz.:  the  manufacture 
of  cinerary  urns,  many  specimens  of  which  have  been  found.  The 
Saxons  appear  to  have  had  an  aversion  to  pottery  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, their  bowls  being  made  of  wood  and  their  drinking-cups  of 
horn. 

Angouleme,  a manufactory  of  hard  porcelain  situated  in  the  Rue 
de  Bondy,  Paris  ; established  about  1780.  The  two  founders,  Messrs. 
Guerhard  & Dihl,  were  men  of  great  ability,  and  their  products 
soon  acquired  considerable  importance.  Dihl  was  a good  chemist, 
and  his  discoveries  considerably  enriched  the  palettes  of  china 
painters.  Before  the  Revolution  the  stamp  was  the  cipher  of  the 
Due  d’Angouleme.  After  the  revolution  the  firm  name  in  full  was 
used,  replaced  by  “Manufac  de  Mgr.  le  Due  d’Angouleme  a Paris” 
upon  the  Restoration.  The  china  manufactured  here  is  often  errone- 
ously called  ‘‘Porcelain  d’Angouleme,”  the  correct  term  being  “Porce- 
laine  du  Due  d’Angouleme.”  M 12. 

Angouleme.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  an  old 
monk,  L.  Sazerac,  a native  of  Saintes,  founded  at  Angouleme  a 
factory  that  appears  to  have  produced  common  pottery  only,  deco- 
rated in  faint  colors,  but  with  a very  beautiful  and  rich  glaze.  A 
retrospective  exhibition  was  held  in  Angofdeme,  June,  1893,  and 
some  curious  pieces  from  this  factory  were  shown,  notably  a clock 
case  and  a lion  with  its  paw  resting  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  arms 
of  France. 
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Anker,  an  artist  employed  by  Theo.  Deck,  of  Paris. 

Annaburg,  Germany.  There  is  a manufactory  of  stoneware 
here,  established  1874.  M 13. 

Annafield  Pottery,  Glasgow.  John  Thompson  & Co.  formerly 
made  both  china  and  earthenware  here,  but  the  works  have  been 
closed  for  some  years. 

Anspach  (Bavaria).  Exact  copies  of  the  faience  of  Rouen  were 
originally  made  here,  but  later  the  imitations  gave  way  to  more 
original  designs  and  the  body  of  the  ware  was  considerably  improved. 
The  enamel  was  of  perfect  whiteness,  but  the  blue  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  designs  were  executed  had  not  the  brilliancy  or 
transparency  of  that  of  Rouen.  The  mark  was  usually  an  A in  blue. 
Mark  14  was  also  used. 

Ansette,  Francais,  was  controller  of  the  Niederville  works  and 
earned  thirty  sous  a day.  We  find  from  a public  document  that  he  was 
exempted  from  taxation  in  1759. 

Anteaume,  a painter  of  animals  and  landscapes  at  Sevres  during 
its  first  period,  1753-1800. 

Antonibon.  (SeeNove.) 

Antwerp.  According-  to  PiccolpassO',  an  author  who  wrote  in 
1548,  it  was  an  Italian  from  Castel-Durante,  named  Guido  di  Savano, 
who  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century  a faience  manufactory  at 
Antwerp.  No  specimens  appear  to  be  known. 

Apostle  Mugs.  So  called  from  their  embellishments.  These 
are  made  of  stoneware  and  were  made  in  Germany  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Appel  Johannesden.  Established  in  Delft  in  1750,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Golden  Boat.  The  Mark  is  I.  D.  A. 

Aprey,  in  Flaute  Marne,  the  eastern  province  of  France.  A 

manufactory  was 
founded  here  in  1750  by 
Lallemand  de  Villehaut, 
Baron  d’Aprey,  who  had 
already  a glass  manufac- 
tory here.  The  shapes 
were  of  elegant  form, 
copied  mostly  from  gold- 
smith’s models.  For  the 
decorations,  they  were 
noticeable  only  for  two 
features — the  application 
of  designs  hitherto 
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exclusively  used  on  china,  on  faience  body,  and  to  the  bird  paintings 
of  Jarry.  To  his  ability  the  factory  chiefly  owes  its  reputation. 
Owing  to  business  reverses  the  works  later  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Baron  d’Anthis,  of  Longpierre,  and  in  1789  he  was  in  turn  succeeded 
by  D’Olivier,  a very  clever  potter.  For  some  unexplained  reason 
the  principal  pieces  are  seldom  marked.  Those  of  less  value  and 
finish  bear  the  initials  AP  conjoined,  often  followed  by  those  of  the 
painter  or  decorator.  M 15. 

Apt,  near  Avignon,  France.  Marbled  ware  made  by  mixing 
different  colored  clays,  and  similar  to  the  agate  ware  of  Staffordshire, 
was  made  here  in  1780  by  Bennet,  and  up  to  1802  by  the  Widow 
Arnoux.  That  made  by  the  latter  was  often  ornamented  with  finely 
modeled  flowers  in  relief. 

Arabesque,  a term  applied  to  an  arrangement  of  foliated  scrolls, 
probably  first  introduced  in  the  ornamentation  of  Arab  mosques  by 
Persian  workmen  during  the  occupation  of  the  country  bv  the  former 
in  the  eighth  century. 

Arab  Pottery.  The  Arabs  probably  acquired  much  of  their 
knowledge  from  the  Persians.  Themselves  a barbaric  race,  their 
intercourse  with  the  nations  they  conquered  gradually  imbued  them 
with  a taste  for  art,  which  they  were  quick  to  absorb.  Persian  art 
seems  to  have  especially  captivated  them,  and  this  they  modified 
to  their  religious  ideas,  carefully  eliminating  all  that  savored  of 
idolatry.  When  the  Arabs  came  to  Europe,  or  met  the  Crusaders  in 
Palestine,  they  were  called  Saracens ; hence  the  term  Saracenic  art, 
as  applied  to  Arab  pottery.  The  art  traveled  with  them,  as  later  it 
did  with  the  Romans,  the  pottery  of  Spain,  Sicily  and  Italy  being 
conclusive  evidence  of  this.  No  doubt  stanniferous  enamel  was  taken 
by  them  to  Europe,  where  the  secret  of  its  manufacture  became  lost, 
and  was  only  rediscovered  after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries. 

Arbois  (France).  Contemporary  writers  of  1788  make  mention 
of  a factory  directed  by  Giroulet,  to  whom  are  no  doubt  due  the 
patriotic  pieces  whose  existence  Max  Buchon  pointed  out  in  1867. 
Specimens  in  the  Sevres  and  other  museums  are  dated  1746  and  1787. 

Archaic.  Greek  pottery,  so-called,  made  from  the  sixth  to  fifth 
century,  B.  C.  The  decorations  consisted  of  black  figures  and  orna- 
ments on  a light  reddish  ground. 

Architectural  Pottery  Company,  Poole,  Dorset.  Established 
in  1854,  John  Ridgway  being  one  of  the  original  partners,  but  he 
retired  in  1857.  The  manufacture  of  flooring  and  wall  tiles,  glazed 
bricks,  etc.,  is  extensively  carried  on. 

Arde,  Adrian  van,  was  measurer  of  earths  and  clays  imported 
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to  Rotterdam,  A.  D.  1693,  and  gave  evidence  when  Champion  made 
application  for  his  patent. 

Ardus,  near  Montaubau,  France.  The  manufactory  at  Ardus 
was  established  in  1737,  and  produced  decorated  faience  in  the  style 
of  Moustiers.  The  body,  however,  is  heavier,  the  white  enamel  less 

brilliant,  and  the  execution 
generally  not  distinguished 
by  the  same  careful  treat- 
ment. About  1752  the  man- 
ufactory was  directed  by  a 
woman  — Louise  Pichon, 
whose  name  is  found  on  sev- 
eral pieces  of  simple  decora- 
tion. “Fait  a Ardus,  prc$ 
Montaubau,  le  14  May,  1752, 
Pinchon,  Vve.”  Another 
painter  whose  signature  is 
met  with  on  Ardus  ware  was 
Matthew  Rigal.  The  hospi- 
tal at  Montaubau  has  a pharmacy  entirely  composed  of  jars  made 
at  Ardus,  and  decorated  in  blue  foliage  and  arabesques  in  the  style 
of  Never s. 

Arita,  Province  of  Hizen,  Japan.  The  seat  of  a large  porcelain 
industry.  In  a hill  near  by  are  to  be  found  all  the  necessary  materials 
for  making  porcelain,  and  every  manufacturer  helps  himself  without 
restraint,  and,  being  under  no  control,  can  bring'  away  whatever  he 
requires.  A great  squandering  of  material  necessarily  results.  Here 
are  made  the  pieces  for  the  Emperor’s  table — a very  clear,  translucent 
porcelain,  with  cobalt  decorations,  either  the  chrysanthemum  or  the 
imperial  coat-of-arms.  Iviheiji,  a celebrated  maker,  accidentally 
discovered  the  use  of  saggers  (about  A.  D.  1700).  On  opening  a 
kiln  he  found  that  one  pot  had  fallen  inside  a larger  one  on  a lower 
stand,  and  while  breaking  away  the  outer  piece  he  found,  to  his 
astonishment,  a finished  production.  This  suggested  to  him  the  use 
of  an  outer  box  or  sagger.  The  article  to  be  baked  is  placed  in  a 
sagger,  covered  with  a lid,  and  the  joint  luted  so  as  to  seal  it 
hermetically.  After  firing,  the  sagger  has  to  be  broken.  This 
process  is  known  as  Gokuhin,  and  is  only  used  in  firing  valuable 
pieces.  Tsuji  Katsuzo,  a descendant  of  Kiheiji,  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished manufacturers  of  to-day,  and  is  especially  skilled  in 
piercing  porcelain. 

Ark,  a large  wooden  bin  where  the  raw  clay  is  stored.  Early 
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English  and  Scotch  writers  use  the  word  in  place  of  chest  or  coffer, 
as  “an  ark  for  meal.” 

Arnold,  Philip,  was  a sculptor  at  Neiderviller  in  1759,  where 
he  received  the  modest  stipend  of  twenty  sous  a day,  and  was 
exempted  from  taxation. 

Arnoldi,  C.  E.,  & F.,  Eigersburg.  Established  in  1808.  A 
small  china  manufactory  employing  about  fifty  workmen. 

Arnoux,  Leon,  son  of  the  Widow  Arnoux,  of  Apt.  Whatever 
ceramic  triumphs  were  achieved  by  the  house  of  Minton  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century,  they  are  so  inseparably  connected 
with  the  services  of  Mr.  Arnoux  as  to  make  the  one  but  the  recital  of 
the  other.  It  was  in  1848  that  Mr.  Herbert  Minton  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  his  services,  and  he  came  to  England  with  the 
reputation  of  being,  perhaps,  more  thoroughly  versed  in  the  mysteries 
of  ceramics  than  any  other  savant  in  France.  Originally  engaged 
as  the  practical  potter  of  the  establishment,  his  refined  taste,  his 
keen  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  art  were  but  a part  of  the 
qualities  that  were  immediately  recognized,  and  which  commanded  a 
wide  range ; and  he  was  quickly  installed  in  the  double  position  of 
potter  and  art  director.  The  progress  made  by  the  house  of  Minton, 
both  artistically  and  commercially,  are  the  best  evidences  of  the 
acumen  of  Mr.  Herbert  Minton  in  his  selection  of  a man  to  fill  such 
a responsible  position.  Some  of  the  achievements  are  briefly  sketched 
in  our  article  on  the  Minton  firm,  and  need  not  be  recapitulated  here. 
Of  a genial  disposition,  with  a quiet  dignity  all  his  own,  he  endeared 
himself  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  is  now,  in  the 
autumn  of  his  life,  enjoying  a well-earned  repose.  (See  also 
Artificial  Porcelain.) 

Arras  (France).  A manufactory  of  soft  porcelain  was  estab- 
lished here  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  it  never  rose  to  much 
prominence.  The  decorations  were  chiefly  in  blue,  and  usually 
marked  with  the  initials  AR. 

Arsenal  Pottery,  Trenton,  N.  J. ; Joseph  Mayer,  proprietor. 

Articulated,  or  jointed  porcelain.  One  of  those  curious 
triumphs  of  the  Chinese  potter  in  which  the  vase  being  made  in  two 
sections  the  inner  piece  is  loose,  though  not  removable. 

Artistic  Porcelain  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Founded  in 
1893  by  N.  W.  Boch. 

Artificial  Porcelain.  When  porcelain  was  first  introduced 
into  Europe  from  China  its  composition  was  unknown,  and  men 
eagerly  sought  to  penetrate  the  secret  or  to  produce  an  imitation  of  it. 
This  natural  or  hard  porcelain  was  formed  of  two  materials  only — 
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kaolin  and  petunste — and  even  when  the  secret  of  its  composition 
became  known  the  existence  of  kaolin  in  Europe  was  unknown.  The 
first  success  of  which  there  is  proof  was  gained  at  Florence  in  1581 
(see  Medici).  This  was  followed  by  Dwight’s  (see  Dwight)  ques- 
tionable discovery  in  1671,  and  that  of  Chicanneau,  at  St.  Cloud,  in 
1695.  But  in  France,  twenty-two  years  earlier  (1673),  a patent 
was  granted  to  Fouis  Poterat,  of  Rouen,  for  making  porcelain,  and 
though  he  undoubtedly  produced  a few  pieces,  he  did  not  follow  up 
his  success.  In  England  it  was  made  at  Bow  about  1740;  in  Spain, 
at  Buen  Retiro,  in  1760;  in  the  United  States,  at  Philadelphia,  about 
1770.  The  composition  of  these  artificial  or  soft  porcelains  varied 
very  considerably.  For  instance,  that  of  Sevres  was  produced  by 
first  making  a frit  of  saltpetre,  sea  salt,  burnt  alum,  soda  ash,  gypsum 
and  sand,  which  was  then  partly  vitrified,  then  ground  and  mixed 
with  chalk  and  clay.  In  England  the  mixture  was  more  simple — 
white  clay,  white  sand  and  glass  being  the  principal  ingredients — the 
latter  being  used  to  give  translucency.  Eater,  bones  were  used  (see 
Bow).  Bone  china  has  continued  to  be  made  in  England  in  pref- 
erence to  a natural  porcelain,  and  the  position  has  been  ably  defended 
by  Mr.  Amoux,  who  says : “Certain  very  particular  amateurs  bring 
an  objection  against  British  porcelain,  and  say  that  as  it  has  phos- 
phate of  lime  for  its  base  instead  of  being  composed  entirely  of 
pate  frittee,  it  has  no  claim  to  be  called  pate  tcndre.  This  objection 
appears  to  be  nearly  groundless.  The  chief  beauty  of  the  pate  tcndre 
consists  of  the  complete  amalgamation  of  the  colors  with  the  glaze, 
and  also  in  its  capability  of  receiving  certain  tints  which  cannot  be 
applied  to  any  other  kind  of  porcelain,  such  as  turquoise  blue,  emerald 
green  and  rose  du  Barry.  If  our  porcelain  comprise  these  qualities 
in  the  highest  degree — if  its  whiteness  and  transparency  have  been 
increased  by  the  employment  of  phosphate  of  lime,  who  has  any 
reason  to  complain  ? Our  productions  possess  all  the  advantages  <5f 
the  old  porcelain  and  have  in  addition  several  accessory  ones.  We 
shall  therefore  do  wisely  to  uphold  this  manufacture,  since  it  brings 
us  nearer  to  perfection.”  In  France  artificial  porcelain  is  termed 
pate  tendre  (which  see). 

Asahi  Ware.  The  factory  from  which  this  ware  emanated  was 
founded  in  the  Shoho  period  (1644-7)  and situated  at  Uji,  in  the 
Province  of  Yamashiro.  The  name  Asahi  yaki  is  derived  from  its 
color,  resembling  the  morning  light.  At  the  present  time  tea-jars 
and  tea-vases  are  largely  manufactured  here.  Uji  is  the  center  of 
the  tea  cultivating  district  of  Japan. 

Asciano,  Italy.  It  was  here  that  Luca  della  Robbia  founded  a 
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kiln  which  enabled  him  to  fire  a piece  he  had  painted  for  the  church 
Dei  Minori  Conventuali,  representing  the  Virgin,  the  angel  Raphael, 
the  young  Toby  and  St.  Anthony. 

Ash,  John,  pot-maker,  Bottle  Lane,  Nottingham.  From  a list 
of  burgesses  and  freeholders  of  the  town  and  county  of  Nottingham, 
published  in  1774. 

Ashland  Pottery  Company,  Chittanango,  N.  Y.  Make  terra- 
cotta in  works  previously  occupied  by  the  Chittanapgo  Pottery 
Company. 

Ashworth,  Geo.  L.,&  Bro.,  Hanley,  Staffordshire,  manufacturers 
of  Mason’s  ironstone  china.  They  succeeded  to  the  business  in  1859. 
(See  Mason.) 

Askew,  R.,  a painter  of  cupids,  etc.,  at  Derby  (1772). 

Askos.  (Greek).  Literally  a wine-skin.  The  askos  has  an 
aperture  and  neck  at  one  side,  from  which  a handle  passes  over  a 
hollow  of  the  body  to  the  other  side.  They  were  frequently  deco- 
rated with  red  figures. 

Asquith,  Wood  & Co.,  Castleford,  Yorkshire,  1825-54.  A 
stoneware  manufactory. 

Asseliu,  a painter  of  miniature  portraits  at  Sevres  during  its 
first  period,  1753-1800. 

Assyria.  The  pottery  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  no  less  than  their 
history,  are  so  closely  associated  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  separate  the 
one  from  the  other,  and  the  matter  is  therefore  fully  treated  under  the 
head  of  Babylon. 

Astbury,  Edward,  & Co.,  Longton,  Staffordshire,  china  manu- 
facturers. Shirley  & Freeman  established  the  works  in  1863,  and 
they  were  succeeded  by  Hammer sley,  Freeman  & Co.  The  firm 
style  changed  in  1870  to  Hammersley  and  Astbury,  and  in  1875  to 
its  present  style.  M 16. 

Astbury,  John,  a potter  of  Burslem,  Staffordshire.  When  the 
Elers  were  established  at  Bradwell  their  works  were  carefully 
guarded  so  as  to  preserve  the  secret  of  the  process.  Astbury  feigned 
idiocy  and  gained  employment  there,  and  eventually  acquainted 
himself  with  their  processes.  Whatever  opinion  we  may  have  of 
his  integrity,  his  shrewdness  resulted  afterwards  to  the  general  good 
of  the  community,  for,  besides  possessing  considerable  powers  of 
invention,  he  soon  modified  and  enriched  their  methods,  and  made 
a large  variety  of  curious  wares.  Mr.  A.  H.  Church  says  of  his 
work:  “Never  quite  equal  in  fineness  of  body  and  sharpness  of 
ornament  to  the  productions  of  Elers,  the  works  of  Astbury  are  not 
mere  imitations — at  least,  the  majority  of  his  extant  pieces  cannot 
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be  so  called.  For  the  paste  or  body  of  his  ware  he  used  clays,  or 
mixtures  of  clays,  which  burnt  to  a red,  fawn,  yellow,  buff,  orange 
or  chocolate  tint — some  of  these  colors  being  developed  by  the  glaze. 
Generally  his  ornaments  were  applied  in  Devon  or  pipe-clay  ami 
stamped.  They  consisted  of  foliage  and  May  flowers,  crowns, 
harps,  stags,  lions,  birds  and  heraldic  ornaments.  For  the  inside  of 
his  teapots  and  other  vesels  he  often  used  a wash  of  white  clay,  and 
he  was  always  making  experiments  in  the  mixing  and  tempering 
of  clays.”  In  1720,  while  on  a journey  to  London,  he  noticed  that  a 
hostler  burnt  a piece  of  flint  to  a white  powder,  to  use  in  doctoring  the 
eyes  of  a horse.  Struck  with  its  whiteness,  he  thought  it  might 
improve  his  earthenware,  and  after  some  experimenting  was  able  to 
determine  the  due  proportion  to  put  in  the  body  of  the  ware  to 
secure  higher  degree  of  refractoriness  in  the  kiln  and  less  shrinkage. 
Astbury ’s  influence  on  the  progress  of  potting  in  England  has,  we 
think,  never  been  properly  appreciated.  His  conduct  in  the  matter 
of  Elers  Brothers  cannot  be  defended,  but  his  subsequent  discoveries 
and  the  generous  manner  in  which  he  shared  them  with  his  brother 
potters  in  a great  measure  atone  for  it.  Astbury  died  March  3,  1743, 
aged  55,  and  was  buried  at  Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Astbuby,  Thomas,  son  of  above.  He  commenced  business  in 
Shelton  in  1723,  and  made  further  improvements  in  the  body  of 
earthenware.  He  was  the  first  to  call  it  “cream  color,”  a name  used 
to  the  present  day,  though  generally  abbreviated  to  “C.  C.” 

Astbury  & Maddock,  Trenton,  N.  J.  (See  Maddock. ) 

Astbury  & Millington,  Trenton,  N.  J.  (See  Maddock.) 

Aubagne,  near  Marseilles,  France.  About  1788  there  were  at 
Aubagne  sixteen  or  eighteen  factories.  The  faience  was  unmarked 
and  was  in  the  style  of  Moustiers.  But  its  reputation  is  chiefly  based 
on  the  manufacture  of  china  frames  enclosing  figures,  generally  of 
a religious  character,  on  a velvet  background. 

Aubert,  the  elder,  flower  painter  at  Sevres.  First  period,  1753- 
1800. 

Aubry,  M.,  director  of  the  “Manufactur  royale  de  Bellevue,” 
near  Toul,  France. 

Audun-le-Tiche  (Meurthe  et  Moselle,  France).  A manufac- 
tory of  faience  was  established  here  in  1748  by  Franqois  Boch,  a 
molder  of  iron  castings,  and  his  son-in-law,  Valette,  a journeyman 
potter  at  St.  Clement.  After  Valette’s  death,  Boch’s  three  sons, 
Jean  Franqois,  Dominique,  and  Pierre  Joseph,  managed  the  pottery 
and  became  proprietors  after  the  death  of  their  father  in  1754.  A few 
years  prior  to  this  (1748)  Pierre  Joseph  tried  to  establish  a factory 
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in  Lorraine,  but  abandoned  it  owing  to  an  unsuccessful  lawsuit. 
Procuring  a license  to  erect  a manufactory  at  Septfontaines,  near 
Luxemburg,  the  works  at  Audun-le-Tiche  were  given  up,  and  the 
three  brothers  there  inaugurated  a business  which  has  been  carried 
on  by  their  descendants  to  the  present  day.  (See  Villeroy  & Boch.) 

Aue,  Germany,  kaolin  discovered  at,  A.  D.  1710.  (See  Bottger.) 

Augustus.  II.  acted  as  director  of  the  royal  factory  at  Meissen 
from  1731  to  1733.  W 

Augustus  III.  was  director  in  1778.  JF 

Ault,  W.,  Burton-upon-Trent  (England),  a modern 
factory  producing  much  artistic  ware,  chiefly  relying  Wffl 
for  its  beauty  upon  the  richness  of  the  glaze.  (ilMtliJ 

Austrian  Shield.  This  was  originally  used  as  a — sr\ 

0 7 . 

trademark  at  the  Royal  Vienna  Factory,  having  been  1 
adopted  about  1747  (see  Vienna).  It  is  now  indiscriminately  used 
by  various  manufacturers  and  decorators  and  gives  no  added  value 
to  the  piece  it  is  placed  on. 

Auteuil.  (See  Haviland  & Co.) 

Auvillar  (Tarn-et-Garonne,  France),  possessed  in  the  eighteenth 
century  several  manufactories  whose  products  imitated  more  or  less 
rudely  the  faience  of  Moustiers  and  Rouen.  The  enamel  is  very 
smooth  and  beautiful.  Some  pieces  of  a more  careful  execution  are 
attributed  to  a ceramist  of  Italian  origin  named  Lindon,  who  intro- 
duced at  Auvillar  decorating  on  the  glaze. 

Auxerre  (Yonne,  France).  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  some 
common  faience  in  the  style  of  Nevers  was  made  here.  A factory 
founded  in  1789  by  Claude  Boutet,  in  the  old  convent  of  the  Capu- 
chins, was  in  existence  until  about  1820,. 

Avignon  (Vancluse,  France).  Although  the  archives  of  Van- 
cluse  furnish  us  with  the  names  of  the  Avignon  potters  from  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  nothing  is  known  of  the  history 
of  the  n^anufacture  of  the  beautiful  pieces  of  red  clay  with  their  warm 
and  limpid  brown  glaze,  made  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  for 
which  Avignon  was  celebrated.  Avignon  in  the  eighteenth  century 
had  a faience  manufactory,  the  products  being  characterized  by  a 
brilliant  enamel  and  soft  shades  of  color,  the  decorations  being  prin- 
cipally landscapes.  At  the  corner  of  the  Place  St.  Joseph  and  the 
Rue  Trois  Colombes  at  Avignon  may  still  be  seen  a plaque  bearing 
the  inscription  “Fabrique  de  Faience  Chez  Carbonel,  1 737.” 

Avisseau.  Charles  Jean  Avisseau  was  born  at  Tours,  December 
25,  1796.  Fie  was  at  first  a working  potter  at  Sainte-Pierre-les- 
Corps,  and  afterward  at  Beaumont-les-Autels.  Here  he  saw  a piece 
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of  Palissy  ware,  which  produced  on  him  the  determination  to  recover 
the  secret  of  its  manufacture  and  to  employ  those  enamels  which 
people  said  were  lost.  During  fifteen  years  he  prosecuted  his 
researches,  and,  like  Palissy,  had  to  endure  misery  and  privation 
and  the  mocking  of  his  friends — at  one  time  buoyed  up  by  hope,  at 
others  almost  driven  to  despair,  but  never  entirely  losing  his  courage. 
In  1845  his  products  became  known,  and  the  modest  potter  found 
himself  becoming  famous,  not  only  by  bis  neighbors,  but  in  Paris 
also.  He  had  to  fight  a temptation  which  many  others  no  less  poor 
than  he  could  not  resist.  A large  number  of  amateurs  and  dealers 
in  curiosities  endeavored  to  persuade  him  not  to  sign  his  pieces, 
offering  him  greatly  enhanced  prices  for  wares,  so  that  they  could  sell 
them  as  genuine  Palissy  pieces.  All  these  advances  he  indignantly 
refused  as  being  insulting  to  his  probity  and  injurious  to  the  honor 
which  his  work  merited.  The  exhibitions  in  London  and  Paris  of 
1851  and  1855  confirmed  his  reputation,  and  brought  him,  if  not 
riches,  at  least  a modest  competence.  Working  only  with  the  aid  of 
his  son  and  daughters,  Avisseau  produced  but  little,  and  each  piece 
that  came  from  his  hands  represented  the  labor  of  several  months. 
He  died  February  10,  1861,  leaving  for  an  heritage  the  memory  of 
a life  of  hard  work  and  honor,  and  the  glory  of  having  been  one  of 
the  initiators  of  that  movement  of  artistic  renovation  which  has 
placed  French  ceramics  in  the  first  rank  of  modern  industries.  His 
son,  Edouard  Avisseau,  worthily  continues  his  work. 


avtsseact. 
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Awaji  ware  is  from  the  Village  of  Iganomura,  Island  of  Awaji, 
Japan.  It  is  of  a delicate  yellow  tint,  like  Awata  ware,  having  a 
beautiful  glaze  covered  with  fine  cracks  and  carefully  painted  with 
transparent  enamels.  Another  class  of  ware  is  a strongly  baked 
biscuit,  glazed  with  a very  fusible  mixture  of  sand  and  oxide  of 
lead,  so  soft  that  it  cannot  be  again  fired  in  a kiln  after  painting. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Minpei  yaki,  from  the  name  of  the  founder, 
whose  son,  Sanpei,  is  now  occupied  in  producing  the  same  goods. 

Awata,  eastern  district  of  Kioto,  Japan.  There  are  now  about 
twelve  families,  each  with  a kiln,  manufacturing  Awata  ware.  Up 
to  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  decoration  was  confined  to  light  figure 
sketches,  but  later,  flowers,  landscapes,  etc.,  have  been  successfully 
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produced.  Imitations  of  old  Satsuma  have  been  extensively  pro- 
duced here. 

Aynsley,  John,  & Son,  Longton,  manufacturers  of  china ; 
established  in  the  first  part  of  the  present  century.  Mr.  Aynsley  is 
also  largely  interested  in  many  other  factories  in  Longton.  M 17. 

Azulejos,  enameled  tiles  painted  or  in  relief,  applied  particularly 
to  the  tiles  manufactured  in  Spain  during  the  Moorish  occupation  of 
that  country  and  used  in  the  interior  and  exterior  decoration  of 
buildings,  and  which  by  grouping  often  form  a great  decorative 
picture.  They  were  manufactured  principally  at  Valencia,  where  the 
manufacture  is  still  carried  on.  There  were  in  1755  at  Valencia  three 
manufacturers  of  Azulejos — Dieden,  Cola  and  Casanova. 

Azure  Pottery,  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beauvais,  Oise, 
France,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  a stone- 
ware covered  with  plain  blue  enamel,  and  was  considered  to  be  of 
sufficient  value  to  present  to  sovereigns  and  call  for  notice  from 
Rabelais  and  other  contemporary  writers.  (See  Beauvais.) 


B 

Babylon.  The  pottery  of  Babylon  and  Assyria  is  among  the 
most  wonderful  of  the  world’s  productions.  Not  for  the  beauty  of 
its  form  or  the  perfection  of  its  workmanship,  but  that  it  has  served 
to  reveal  to  us  the  history  of  its  kings,  its  wars  and  customs  ; has 
instructed  us  as  to  their  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  mathematics ; 
revealed  even  their  love-letters,  their  family  life  and  religion,  and 
shown  to  us  the  sites  of  cities  hitherto  but  vainly  guessed  at.  The 
British  Museum  has  thousands  of  clay  tablets  found  at  Ninevah,  each 
covered  with  minute  hieroglyphics  and  relating  to  events  twenty-five 
hundred  years  before  Christ.  This  was  the  lending  library  of  the 
city ; the  school  where  the  history  of  the  country  could  be  read  and 
studied  by  all  who  so-  desired.  And  on  the  colophon  or  docket 
attached  to  each  tablet  the  king  who  caused  the  library  to  be  made 
says:  “The  wise  things  of  Nebo,  all  there  was  on  tablets,  I wrote,  I 

engraved,  I explained,  and  for  the  inspection  of  my  people  in  my 
palace  I placed.”  These  tab:.*t<,  usually  octagonal  in  form,  were 
from  eighteen  to  thirty-six  inches  in  height.  Assyria  and  Babylon 
both  got  their  knowledge  of  pottery  from  the  Egyptians.  The 
employment  of  copper  to  produce  a brilliant  blue  enamel  was  very 
early  known  in  both  countries,  as  was  also  the  use  of  tin  in  the 
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producing  of  white  enamel.  These  enamels,  with  others,  are  found 
upon  both  bricks  and  vases. 

Babut,  Jean.  (See  Bergerac.) 

Bacchus,  Thomas,  Lane  End,  Staffordshire.  A potter  who 
married  the  widow  of  Astbury.  Astbury  died  in  1743. 

Bachelier,  superintendent  of  the  painting  and  gilding  at  Vin- 
cennes, a man  of  much  originality  and  taste,  who  rendered  great 
service  to  the  industrial  art  of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
made  possible  the  perfection  attained  at  Sevres. 

Bacini,  plates  or  dishes  of  colored  and  glazed  earthenware  used 
to  decorate  the  towers  and  facades  of  churches  in  Italy  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

Bacon,  John,  a clever  sculptor  who  produced  some  notable  pieces 
at  the  old  Bow  china  works. 

Baddeley,  R.  & J.  After  the  introduction  of  salt  glazing  in 
Staffordshire,  the  trade  of  the  district,  which  had  been  confined  to 
supplying  the  immediate  neighborhood,  quickly  assumed  wider  pro- 
portions, and  to  meet  the  demand  the  Baddeleys  erected  four  ovens 
in  a row  behind  their  manufactory  at  Shelton.  At  this  period,  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  this  was  considered  a very  large  under- 
taking, as  so  small  was  the  trade  that  the  potter  in  his  modest  thatched 
hovel  was  considered  to  be  doing  a fair  business  if  he  could  produce 
five  pounds’  worth  of  ware  in  a week.  About  1750  R.  & J.  Baddeley 
made  the  first  attempt  at  blue  painting  under  the  glaze,  afterwards 
adopted  by  all  the  other  potters. 

Baddeley,  Ralph  B.,  was  in  business  at  Hanley  in  1794,  and 
John  and  Edward  in  1796. 

Baddeley,  Wm.,  commenced  making  brown  ware  at  Eastwood, 
Hanley,  in  1720.  In  1740,  having  invented  an  engine  lathe,  he  began 
to  make  turned  articles  in  brown  and  cane  ware.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  William,  who  made  imitation  Wedgwood  ware,  marking  it 
EASTWOOD,  but  the  first  syllable  was  always  illegible,  so  that  it 
was  often  mistaken  for  Wedgwood  ware.  His  other  son,  John,  made 
a fortune  out  of  the  lathe  invented  by  his  father. 

Baden.  A china  manufactory  was  started  here  by  workmen  from 
Hochst,  and  who  later  sold  the  secret  of  the  composition  of  china  to 
Berlin.  The  Baden  factory  existed  from  1753  to  1778.  M 18. 

Baensch,  Henri,  china  manufacturer,  Lettin.  Established 
1858. 

Bagnall,  Charles,  one  of  the  six  Staffordshire  potters  who 
purchased  Champion’s  patent.  He  was  probably  the  son  of  a potter 
of  the  same  name,  a maker  of  butter  pots  at  Burslem,  1790. 
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Baggaley,  Jacob,  joint  partner  with  Jos.  Machin  and  Wm. 
Machin,  1809  to  1840  (about)  in  the  works  now  operated  by  T.  & R. 
Boote. 

Baguley,  Isaac,  Rotherham,  England.  When  the  Rockingham 
works  were  closed  in  1842,  Baguley,  who  had  been  a painter  there, 
and  previously  at  Derby,  started  in  business  as  a decorator,  and  con- 
tinued the  use  of  the  Fitz  William  crest  as  a trademark. 

Bailey,  Wm.,  and  Wm.  Batkin  made  lustered  earthenware  at 
Shelton  in  1823,  claiming  to  be  sole  patentees  of  the  same. 

Bailey,  Wm.,  & J.  A.,  Alloa,  N.  B.,  manufacturers  of  stoneware. 
M 19. 

Bailleul  (Nord,  France).  The  faience  of  this  city  equaled  that 
of  Rouen,  and  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  stand  a harder  fire. 
Same  as  St.  Amand-les-Eaux  and  other  factories  of  the  north.  Many 
pieces  in  white  on  a dark  Persian  blue  ground  were  produced. 

Balearic  Islands.  (See  Majorca.) 

Ban ko  Ware.  About  1652  to  1660  a man  named  Banko  Kichibei 
established  a kiln  at  Koume-Mura,  on  the  boundaries  of  Tokio.  The 
ware  from  this  kiln,  which  in  character  and  ornament  somewhat 
resembled  Satsuma,  are  now  known  as  Yedo  Banko.  This  manu- 
facture has  been  discontinued,  and  the  Banko  ware  of  to-day  is  made 
at  Kuwana,  Province  of  Ise.  The  Kuwana  factory  was  started  about 
1830  by  Yiusetsu,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Banko.  Later,  Hashi- 
moto  Chiuhei  established  a kiln  in  Kawasaki,  where  he  produces 
similar  ware,  but  not  equal  to  the  original.  Banko  ware  is  also  made 
at  Yockaichi,  Province  of  Ise. 

Banks  & Tltrner,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  potters  prior  to  1780,  in  which 
year  Josiah  Spode  occupied  the  works  formerly  carried  on  by  them. 

Barbarino.  (See  Forasassi.) 

Barbatina  (Italian).  For  the  finer  class  of  work  at  Castel 
Durante,  Italy,  a clay  washed  from  the  river  and  called  “bianco 
allattato”  was  used.  The  turnings  of  this,  mixed  with  shavings  of 
woolen  cloth,  were  used  to  attach  the  handles  and  other  molded 
ornaments,  and  was  known  as  “barbatina.” 

Barbeaux.  This  name  is  given  to  a decoration  of  scattered  corn- 
flowers over  a portion  or  all  the  piece,  giving  a fresh  and  pleasing 
appearance,  and  is  often  employed  on  French  china,  notably  that  of 
La  Courtille.  At  Sceaux,  Epinal  and  other  factories  it  was  also  used 
on  faience. 

Barberini.  (See  Portland  vase.) 

Barber,  Edwin  Atlee,  author  of  “The  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of 
the  United  States,”  was  born  at  Baltimore  in  1851.  During  the 
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years  1874  and  1875  he  was  a member  of  the  United  States  Geological 
and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Western  territories  under  Professor 
F.  V.  Hayden,  visiting  with  this  party  of  scientists  the  prehistoric 
ruins  of  Colorado  and  Utah  and  acting  in  the  meanwhile  as  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Herald.  Mr.  Barber  has  been  an 
enthusiastic  investigator  of  American  ceramics,  and  the  result  of 
his  researches  he  has  made  us  acquainted  with  by  his  unique  collection 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  his  numerous  contributions  to  con- 
temporary literature  and  his  more  ambitious  work,  “The  Pottery  and 
Porcelain  of  the  United  States,”  published  in  1893,  and  which  has 
now  passed  into  a second  edition.  His  work  entitled  “Anglo- 
American  Pottery,”  also  in  its  second  edition,  is  the  recognized 
authority  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Barber  is  a facile  and  pleasing  writer, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all  writers  on  American  pottery 
will  of  necessity  owe  him  a debt  of  gratitude  for  the  ceaseless  per- 
severance he  has  displayed  in  clearing  up  points  in  dispute,  in 
recording  merit  which  but  for  him  might  never  have  found  a 
chronicler,  and  unearthing  quaint  pottery  whose  existence  had  not 
been  before  suspected.  A notable  example  of  this  latter  is  his  dis- 
covery of  slip  painted  ware  bearing  “Pennsylvania  Dutch”  inscrip- 
tions made  in  the  German  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  from  1759 
to  1850.  His  contributions  have  also  taken  a wider  field,  his  excellent 
articles  on  American  historical  pottery  having  been  eagerly  read. 
In  1892  Mr.  Barber  was  honored  with  the  appointment  of  Honorary 
Curator  of  the  Department  of  American  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art  at  Philadelphia, 
and  became  Curator  in  1901. 

Barbin  founded  in  the  year  1735  the  manufactory  of  soft  porce- 
lain known  as  Mennecy-Villeroy  (which  see). 

Barbizet,  Paris.  Established  1850.  Imitations  and  reproduc- 
tions of  Palissy  ware. 

Barbmans,  the  German  name  for  bellarmines  (which  see).  They 
were  largely  made  near  Cologne  and  at  Raeren. 

Barbotine  (French),  slip  for  fixing  handles,  etc.,  as  above.  Of 
late  years  the  name  has  been  extended  to  earthenware  decorated  with 
colored  clay.  In  the  hands  of  skilful  artists  very  satisfactory  results 
can  be  obtained  ; but  the  process  has  been  used  to  imitate  oil  paintings 
on  pottery — an  absurdity  which  has  brought  the  process  into 
desuetude. 

Barcelona,  Spain.  Lustered  pottery  was  made  here  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  To-day  it  produces  some  fine  artistic  pieces  of 
modern  art  in  terra-cotta. 
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Bardi,  of  Montelupo,  makes  the  ever-popular  ware  called  after 
the  seat  of  his  factory.  Its  shiny  brown  ground,  on  which  are  raised 
figures  of  different  colors,  often  produce  excellent  effects.  It  is 
principally  used  for  jugs,  flower-pots,  etc. 

Barker  & Son,  Burslem,  Staffordshire,  manufacturers  of  earth- 
enware, 1851-60.  M 20. 

Barker,  Samuel.  ( See  Don  Pottery.) 

Barker,  Samuel,  & Son.  (See  Don  Pottery.) 

Barker,  C.  G.,  formerly  of  the  Sylvester  Pottery,  Burslem, 
Staffordshire. 

Barlow,  Arthur,  an  artist  at  Doultons,  Lambeth. 

Barlow,  PIannait  B.,  a skilful  delineator  of  animals  at  Doulton’s, 
Lambeth.  Her  designs  of  animals,  etc.,  incised  in  stoneware,  are 
very  successful. 

Barny,  Rigoni  & Langle,  china  manufacturers,  Limoges, 
France.  M 21. 

Baroni,  proprietor  of  the  Nove  Works,  1802.  (See  Nove). 

Barr,  Martin,  entered  into  partnership  with  Flight  in  1791. 
(See  Worcester.) 

Barr,  Flight  & Barr.  (See  Worcester.) 

Bartolomeo,  Luca  del  fu,  an  Italian  artist  or  potter  about 
A.  D.  1544. 

Bartlem,  a Staffordshire  potter  who  in  1766  emigrated  to  South 
Carolina,  where  he  attempted  to  make  pottery,  but  the  effort  was 
unsuccessful. 

Barytes,  used  in  the  paste  of  Wedgwood’s  jasper.  “The  white 
particles  of  the  barytes  served  to  reflect  the  colors  of  the  various 
oxides  used  as  staining  materials  for  the  differently  tinted  jaspers.” — 
A.  H.  Church. 

Basaltes.  (See  Egyptian  black.) 

Bassano,  near  Venice.  A faience  works  was  established  here 
about  1540  by  Simone  Marinoni,  but  the  products  are  little  known. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  works  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  brothers,  Bartholomew  and  Antonio 
Terchi,  of  Rome.  A new  factory  was  established  in  1753  by 
Giovanni  Salmazzo,  the  productions  of  which  were  marked  G.  S., 
but  they  do  not  call  for  particular  notice. 

Bates,  Elliot  & Co.,  Bates,  Gildea  & Walker,  Bates,  Walker 
& Co.,  Dalehall,  Staffordshire.  Three  of  the  many  styles  under 
which  the  Dalehall  works,  founded  by  Joseph  Stubbs,  were  carried 
on.  (See  Joseph  Stubbs.) 

Bat  Printing.  The  impression  from  the  copper  plate  is  taken 
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on  a small  square  of  prepared  glue,  in  oil  instead  of  color,  transferred 
to  the  ware  and  then  dusted  with  color.  It  is  principally  used  for 
crest  printing. 

Battisto  Franco,  an  eminent  Venetian  artist  employed  by  Duke 
Guido  Valdo  II.  in  the  botega  of  Pesaro  (A.  D.  1540-60.) 

Bauer,  Adolph,  china  manufacturer,  Magdeburg-Neustadt. 
Established  1865. 

Bauer,  Rosenthal  & Co.,  Selb,  Bavaria.  Some  remarkable 
vases  with  figure  subjects  modeled  in  high  relief  are  made  by  this 
house,  the  best  work  being  reproductions  from  designs  by  Oppel,  of 
Nuremburg,  and  M.  Hiller,  of  Vienna.  Herr  Bauer  was  formerly 
the  art  director  for  Tielsch  & Co. 

Baum,  J.  H.,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of  white  granite. 
Closed  out  October,  1897. 

Bawo,  Francis  H.,  was  born  at  Haussen,  Germany,  October  3, 
1834,  and  started  in  business  in  New  York  City  in  1864,  together 
with  Charles  T.  Dotter,  under  the  name  of  Bawo  & Dotter.  Mr. 

Dotter  retired  from  busi- 
ness in  1888.  In  1872  the 
“Elite”  works  were  es- 
tablished in  Limoges, 
France,  and  in  1896  a 
white  china  factory  was 
added.  In  1883  decorat-' 
ing  works  were  started 
in  Fischern  bei  Carlsbad, 
where  staple  goods  for 
table  use  and  a large 
line  of  fancy  articles  are 
produced.  In  1888  a 
glass  refinery  and  deco- 
rating works  were 
opened  at  Steinschoenau, 
Bohemia,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  engraved  and 
fancy  decorated  table 
glassware  and  decorated 
fancy  articles.  In  1894 
a store  was  opened  in  Paris,  and  selling  agencies  for  the  products  of 
the  different  factories  were  established  in  London,  Berlin,  Hamburg 
and  Brussels.  The  main  European  office  is  located  at  Koetzschen- 
broda  bei  Dresden,  Germany. 
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Bawo,  C.  F.  W.,  was  born  in  Dresden,  Germany,  on  March  15, 
1871  ; entered  into  business  of  Bawo  & Dotter  in  1888,  and  was 
admitted  as  partner  in  1897. 

Bayard  & Boyer,  proprietors  of  the  “Manufacture  royale  de 
Bellevieu,”  near  Toul,  France  (A.  D.  1771).  (See  Bellevieu.) 

Bayeux.  There  is  a china  manufactory  here,  established  in  1810. 
Also  one  of  tin-glazed  earthenware  decorated  with  subjects  taken 
from  the  famous  tapestry  of  Bayeux. 

Baylies,  Dr.  W.,  the  largest  of  the  original  shareholders  in  the 
Worcester  works. 

Bayreuth,  Bavaria,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury had  a manufactory  of  stoneware  ornamented  with  figures  and 
medallions  in  relief.  Later,  a thin  fine  faience  was  made,  decorated 
in  a soft  blue,  and  usually  marked  B.  K.  or  B.  P. 

Beads.  Among  the  multifarious  objects  produced  in  Italy  during 
the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  beads  for  necklaces, 
inscribed  “Andrea,”  “Bella,”  “Margarita,”  etc. 

Bear  Jugs.  During  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  throughout 
the  eighteenth  century  a jug  in 
the  shape  of  a bear  with  a mov- 
able head  constituting  a cup 
was  in  common  use  in  the  tav- 
erns and  alehouses  in  England. 

Some  were  in  yellowish  and 
reddish  brown  stoneware  and 
were  made  at  Nottingham. 

The  black  and  white  ones  may 
be  attributed  to  Chesterfield 
(Derbyshire)  and  Stafford- 
shire. The  brown  ones  were 
generally  smooth,  but  more 
frequently  coated  with  rough 
scraps  of  clay. 

Beaumont,  Adalbert  de. 

(See  Collinot.) 

Beauvais,  Oise,  France. 

As  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century  Beauvais  was  celebrated  for  its  glazed  pottery.  “On  fait 
des  godets  a Beauvais,  ct  des  poeles  a Villedieu.”  (They  make  cups 
at  Beauvais  and  frying-pans  at  Villedieu.)  “Godet  was  the  name 
given  to  a goblet  with  a wide  aperture,  sometimes  fashioned  in  the 
shape  of  a cup,  and  often  with  a cover.”  Some  of  the  pieces  made 
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at  Beauvais  are  frequently  cited  in  the  “Royal  Inventories”  as  of 
value,  and  some  as  being  embellished  with  sdver.  The  Azure  pottery 
of  Beauvais  was  greatly  renowned  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  was 
mentioned  by  Rabelais  and  others  of  this  epoch.  It  is  still  the  center 
of  a considerable  stoneware  trade. 

Beck,  A.  M.,  built  a pottery  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  in  1882  and  made 
majolica.  He  died  in  1884  and  was  succeeded  by  Bennighof,  Uhl 
& Co.  They  gave  place  in  1891  to  the  present  Crown  Pottery  Com- 
pany, who  make  white  granite. 

Beckwith,  Arthur,  New  York,  author  of  “Majolica  and 
Fayence,”  published  in  New  York,  1877. 

“Beeley,”  the  diminutive  of  Billingsley  (which  see). 

Beech,  Ralph  Bagnall,  Kensington,  near  Philadelphia,  had  a 
pottery  here  from  1846  to  1852.  There  is  a vase  bearing  his  name 
in  the  Philadelphia  Museum,  with  a full-length  portrait  of  Stephen 
Girard. 

Beerbower,  L.  B.,  & Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of 
cream-colored  ware.  The  factory  is  now  closed.  Mr.  Beerbower  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  Phoenixville  works. 

Beech,  James  Tunstall,  successor  to  Podmore,  Walker  & Co., 
earthenware  manufacturers,  M 22. 

Bell,  Samuel,  a Staffordshire  potter  to  whom  a patent  was 
granted  in  1729  for  a new  method  of  making  a red  marble  stoneware 
to  imitate  ruby. 

Bell,  J.,  & M.  P.,  Glasgow,  manufacturers  of  earthenware. 
Established  1842.  M 23. 

Bell  Brothers,  Findlay,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of  vitrified  china. 
The  capacity  is  six  kilns. 

Belgium.  The  faience  of  Belgium  is  closely  allied  to  that  of 
France,  and  compares  favorably  with  the  best  Rouen  productions, 
the  best  coming  from  Brussels.  Tournay  did  not  rise  to  any  impor- 
tance before  the  advent  of  Peterynck  of  Lille  (1751).  With  the 
assistance  of  English  potters  he  succeeded  in  producing  china,  some 
of  which  equaled  that  of  Sevres.  Henri  Pulinex  had  a factory  at 
Bruges  in  1753,  and  a small  one  was  established  in  the  park  of  the 
Chateau  Tervueren  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  for  Marie  Theresa,  but 
it  only  existed  from  1767  to  1781.  Boch  Brothers,  of  La  Louviere, 
have  of  late  years  produced  some  excellent  work,  reproductions  of 
Delft  and  Rhodian  wares  being  conspicuous  features.  There  is  a 
manufactory  at  Hasselt  producing  mostly  colored  glazed  ware,  some 
of  which  is  ornamented  with  figures  attached  to  the  shoulders  or 
handles  of  vases.  These  exterior  decorations  include  also  wall- 
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modeled  flowers.  There  are  also  factories  at  Nimy  and  Quaregnon- 
Wasmuel. 

Bellarmines.  Jugs  derisively  named  after  Cardinal  Bellarmine, 
who  died  in  1621.  By  his  opposition  to  the  reformed  religion  he 
had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Protestants,  who  to  show  then- 
detestation  of  the  man  used  the  potter’s  art  to  caricature  his  short 
statue,' rotund  figure  and  hard  features,  and  these  jugs  became  a 
popular  and  biting  burlesque  on  him.  These  were  first  made  or 
perhaps  imported  from  Cologne,  and  afterwards  at  Fulham  and 
other  places  in  England. 

Belleeic  is  a fine  glazed  Parian  body  washed  with  metallic 
lusters.  It  is  made  by  what  the  French  call  the  “coulage”  process, 


belleeic. 


and  which  we  designate  as  casting.  A plaster  mold  is  filled  with 
clay  diluted  by  water  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  and  known  as 
“slip.”  The  plaster  absorbing  the  water  leaves  a layer  of  clay 
adhering  to  the  molds,  and  when  this  attains  the  required  thickness 
the  remainder  of  the  slip  is  emptied  from  the  mold,  and  after  drying 
for  a short  time  the  cast  can  easily  be  removed.  Parian  being  a 
non-plastic  body,  cannot  either  be  thrown  or  made  in  a dry  mold. 
This  ware  first  attained  any  degree  of  popularity  at  the  manufactory 
of  Messrs.  McBirney  & Armstrong,  of  Belleek,  County  Farmanagh, 
Ireland,  and  took  its  name  from  that  village.  It  had  previously  been 
successfully  produced  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Goss,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent.  It 
was  in  1863  that  the  first  attempts  to  produce  it  were  made  at  Belleek  ; 
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but  they  were  unsuccessful*  until  McBirney  & Armstrong  engaged 
Mr.  Goss’s  foreman,  William  Bromley;  a clever  modeler  named 
Gallimore,  and  some  ten  other  workmen  from  the  same  factory. 
Gallimore  subsequently  returned  to  Mr.  Goss,  as  did  the  others,  after 
teaching  their  Irish  friends,  whilst  Mr.  Bromley  in  1883  came  to 
Trenton  to  assist  Mr.  J.  Hart  Brewer  in  his  development  of  Belleek. 
We  have  several  times  within  recent  dates  seen  it  stated  that  Mr.  W. 
H.  Goss,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  was  the  originator  and  inventor  of  the 
Belleek  ware,  and  generally  with  the  assumption  that  the  iridescent 
coloring  was  in  the  glaze.  Both  these  statements  are  incorrect.  The 
real  inventor  of  these  pearly  lusters  was  a Frenchman  named  J.  J.  H. 
Brianchou,  who  protected  by  patent  his  discovery  in  France,  England 
and  Germany,  and,  I think,  in  one  or  two  other  countries.  The 
English  patent  was  dated  July  8,  1857.  These  lusters  were  used 
both  in  France  and  Germany  long  before  their  adoption  bv  Mr.  Goss, 
who,  in  common  with  Belleek  and  other  factories,  imported  them 
from  France  during  the  continuance  of  the  patent.  These  lusters 
are  solutions  of  metal  washed  over  the  glaze  and  subsequently  fired, 
and  are  no  more  a part  of  the  glaze  than  is  a line  of  gold  or  other 
enamel-kiln  decoration.  Mr.  Goss  started  in  business  at  Stoke  in 
1858;  and  in  the  London  exhibition  of  1862  does  not  appear  to  have 
exhibited  any  “Belleek,”  although  he  had  a very  choice  exhibit  of 
Parian  figures,  vases,  etc.,  so  that  at  the  earliest  it  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  he  did  not  use  these  lusters  before  1863,  the  year  of  the 
inception  of  the  Irish  manufactory.  When  Mr.  Bromley  went  to 
Belleek  he  took  with  him  the  knowledge  of  a Parian  body  whose 
composition  Mr.  Goss  had  adopted  from  an  older  body.  M 24. 

Belleville,  Paris.  (See  Jacob  Petit.) 

Belleuse-Carriere,  a skilful  modeler  who  was  at  Mintons  in 
1854.  He  attained  so  high  a position  in  his  art  that  he  was  placed  on  the 
Commission  for  the  Sevres  manufactory.  His  charmingly  conceived 
work  was  greatly  admired.  ( See  illustration  to  article  on  “Minton.”) 

Bellevlte,  near  Toul,  France.  One  of  the  few  factories  that 
successfully  weathered  the  commercial  crisis  of  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Founded  by  Lefranqois  in  1750.  In  the  year  1771 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Bayard  & Boyer,  who  obtained  permission 
to  call  it  “Manufacture  royale  de  Bellevue.”  Its  present  director  is 
M.  Aubry,  who  has  revived  with  great  success  the  old  manufacturing 
and  decorating  processes.  A specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  Bellevue 
was  the  making  of  large  terra-cotta  figures  for  the  ornamentation  of 
gardens,  and  which  were  extremely  popular. 

Bellevue  Pottery,  Hull.  In  1802  a partnership  was  executed 
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between  James  Smith  and  Jeremiah  Smith,  Hull,  and  Job  Ridgway, 
Shelton,  Staffordshire,  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  at  Hull. 
The  partnership  only  existed  until  1804,  Mr.  Ridgway  retiring. 
Another  change  took  place  in  1806,  when  the  business  was  transferred 
to  Job  and  George  Ridgway,  who  carried  it  on  until  1826,  when  they 
were  succeeded  by  William  Bell  until  1841,  when  the  business  was 
closed  out  at  auction.  The  wares  produced  consisted  of  blue  printed 
and  plain  earthenware,  green  glaze,  etc.  Of  interest  to  collectors 
of  American  historical  pottery  was  a printed  dinner  service  with  a 
view  in  the  center  representing  the  “Crow  Isle,”  a Baltic  trader, 
successfully  beating  Paul  Jones  off  the  Yorkshire  coast  in  1779. 
The  mark  was  two  bells,  sometimes  surrounded  by  the  inscription 
“Bellevue  Pottery,  Hull.”  M 25. 

Bellmark  Pottery  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Manufacturers 
of  sanitary  ware. 

Bell  Works,  Hanley,  Staffordshire.  Now  in  the  occupation  of 
Clementson  Brothers,  but  formerly  occupied  by  William  Ridgway. 

Benedict  Brothers,  Mayerhofen.  Manufacturers  of  china. 
Established  1884.  M 26. 

Bendigo,  New  South  Wales.  Bendigo,  celebrated  for  its  gold 
fields,  lies  one  hundred  miles  north  from  Melbourne.  After  the 
gold  fever  had  somewhat  abated  in  1858,  G.  W.  Guthrie,  a potter 
bred  to  the  work  in  Scotland,  settled  there,  and  commenced  in  a 
small  way  the  manufacture  of  pottery.  The  difficulties  were  great, 
as  Guthrie  had  not  only  to  make  pottery,  but  to  make  potters,  too. 
But  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  steady  industry  and  enterprise  tri- 
umphed, until,  in  1882,  the  concern  was  sold  to  a company  for 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  vender  still  retaining  an  interest 
in  it,  and  being  afterward  appointed  as  manager — a position  he  holds 
to-day.  The  principal  productions  are  Rockingham  teapots,  etc., 
stoneware  which  is  impervious  to  acids,  and  architectural  terra-cotta 
works. 

Bennett,  Edwin.  Mr.  Bennett,  a potter  from  Derbyshire, 
England,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1841  to  join  his  brother  James, 
who  had  erected  a pottery  in  East  Liverpool,  the  first  one  built  in 
that  city.  They  made  yellow  and  Rockingham  ware  here.  The 
difficulties  of  shipping  their  products  and  the  encroachment  of  the 
river  caused  them  in  1844  to  remove  to  Pittsburg.  Two  years  later 
Edwin  Bennett  withdrew  from  the  firm,  and  eventually  settled  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  erecting  there  the  first  pottery  ever  built  south  of 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  Here  he  made  Rockingham  and  yellow 
ware,  stoneware  and  majolica.  In  the  first  named  the  well-known 
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Rebekah  teapot  was  originated  by  him  in  1851  ; in  majolica,  a large 
marine  pitcher  and  a portrait  bust  of  Washington  are  preserved  at 
the  works  as  specimens  of  his  early  production.  From  1884  to  1887 
both  eggshell  china  and  Parian  were  made.  In  1890  the  business 
was  changed  into  a corporation,  under  the  name  of  Edwin  Bennett 
Pottery  Company,  and  under  the  continued  personal  supervision  of 
Mr.  Bennett  and  the  active  management  of  Mr.  Hy.  Brunt  much 
progress  has  been  made,  and  in  the  race  for  supremacy  which 
actuates  American  potters  of  to-day  the  firm  maintains  a leading 
position.  A specialty  of  the  factory  is  a combination  of  beautiful 
colored  glazes  which  they  have  called  “Brubensul.”  Rich  browns 
orange  and  crimson,  with  suggestions  of  blues  and  greens,  are 


THE  PIONEER  POTTERY  OF  EAST  LIVERPOOL,  OHIO. 


cunningly  blended,  suggesting  without  imitating  the  beauties  of  the 
cat’s-eye  and  other  secondary  precious  stones.  Mr.  Bennett  for  the 
past  sixty  years  has  been  more  closely  identified  with  the  pottery 
industry  of  America  than  any  other  living  man,  and  is  still  hale  and 
vigorous.  Mr.  Bennett  was  born  March  6,  1818,  now  being  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year.  M 27. 

Bennett,  James,  born  in  1812,  a potter  of  Woodville,  Derby- 
shire, came  to  the  United  States  in  1834,  and  first  found  employment 
at  the  Jersey  City  Pottery.  In  1837  he  was  associated  with  the 
disastrous  enterprise  at  Troy,  Ind.,  of  which  James  Clews  wras  the 
leading  spirit,  and  which  ended  in  an  ignominious  fizzle.  For  one 
year  only  he  remained  there,  and  then,  prospecting  from  Pittsburg, 
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Pa.,  built  the  first  pottery  at  East  Liverpool,  at  the  foot  of  Second 
Street,  Mr.  Anthony  Kearns  furnishing  the  bulk  of  the  capital.  In 
1S44  he  removed 
to  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
and  a few  years 
afterward  the 
works  were  con- 
verted into  a 
glass  manufac- 
tory. Pie  died 
July  30,  1862. 

Bennett, 

Willia  m,  in 
partnership  with 
h i s brothers, 

James  and  Ed- 
win, at  East 
Liverpool,  from 
1841  to  1846, 
and  with  Edwin 
at  Baltimore 
from  1849  t° 

1856,  when  he 
withdrew  on  ac- 
count of  failing 
health. 

Bennett, 

John,  formerly 

with  Doultons,  Lambeth,  settled  in  New  York  in  1876  as  a decorator. 
He  used  the  Doulton  biscuit.  Closed  in  1882. 

Benedetto,  an  Italian  artist  who  produced  at  Siena  some  pieces 
of  great  merit.  He  was  also  probably  at  the  head  of  the  fabrique. 

Bengrath,  Oppal,  director  of  Meissen  Factory,  1814  to  1833. 

Bennington,  Vermont.  (See  U.  S.  Pottery.) 

Benson.  A patent  was  granted  to  him  in  1726  for  a new  method 
of  grinding  flint-stone.  Iron  mortars  had  previously  been  used, 
and  the  dust  produced  by  the  pounding  had  been  most  injurious 
to  the  health  of  those  employed.  Benson’s  patent  provided  that  the 
grinding  should  be  done  under  water.  Astbury  immediately  recog- 
nized the  value  of  the  invention  and  erected  a mill  at  his  own  expense 
for  grinding  it  in  that  manner,  at  the  Ivy  House,  near  Hanley. 
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Bentley,  Thomas,  a Liverpool  merchant  of  fine  education  and 
polished  manners,  taken  into  partnership  by  Josiah  Wedgwood  in 
1766.  This  partnership  extended  only  to  ornamental  wares.  He 
had  charge  of  the  London  showrooms,  and  to  his  genial  and  magnetic 
disposition  much  of  the  success  of  that  part  of  the  enterprise  was  due. 
He  died  in  1780. 

Benten,  the  Japanese  goddess  of  love,  richly  dressed,  sometimes 
attended  by  fifteen  boys,  her  children.  Benten  is  one  of  the  seven 
gods  of  good  fortune,  and  is  frequently  depicted  on  pottery. 

Berettino  is  a name  given  in  Italy  to  a decoration  chiefly  used 
at  Faenza  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  consisted 
of  a decoration  in  light  blue  on  dark  blue,  or  the  reverse,  sometimes 
enriched  with  fine  arabesques  traced  in  white.  The  reverse  of 
these  pieces  was  almost  always  enameled  in  light  blue,  decorated 
with  concentric  circles  or  spirals  in  a darker  blue. 

Berg,  Cornelius  de,  Delft.  Established  in  1720  at  the  Sign  of 
the  Star.  His  works,  generally  in  blue,  equal  anything  produced  in 
Delft.  They  were  charmingly  conceived  and  very  carefully  executed. 
His  mark  was  a star  with  the  initials  C.  B.,  or,  in  the  case  of  Oriental 
designs,  a leaf  and  the  initials.  Aalmis,  a skilful  painter,  was  for  a 
long  time  associated  with  Berg. 

Berg,  Justus  de,  Delft,  A.  D.  1729.  The  son  and  successor  of 
above.  His  mark  was  a star  and  the  initials  I.  B. 

Berg,  Kate  de  Witt. 
Miss  Berg  had  her 
training  at  the  School 
of  Industrial  Art  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum. 
Later  she  was  associated 
with  the  Bennett  Factory 
at  Baltimore,  and  created 
there  the  Albion  ware, 
which  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  ceramic 
critics.  Albion  ware  is 
so  called  from  its  being 
a revival  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish slip  painting.  Miss 
Berg  devoted  her  ener- 
gies to  figure  and  animal 
subjects,  and  a vase  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Mu- 
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seum  at  Fairmount  Parkis  graphically  painted  in  colored  clays  with 
an  Eastern  scene  representing  a tiger  hunt. 

Bergerac,  France.  In  1750  there  were  three  manufactories  here, 
that  of  Jean  Babut  sending  its  products  to  the  French  colonies.  The 
decorations  were  done  on  the  glaze  in  the  style  of  Strasbourg. 

Berlin.  Notwithstanding  the  care  with  which  the  secret  of 
the  manufacture  of  china  was  guarded  at  Meissen,  it  had  already 
been  betrayed,  and  rival  factories  established  at  Vienna  and  Hochst. 
It  was  conveyed  to  the  latter  place  by  a workman  named  Ringler. 
His  written  notes  were  stolen  from  him,  when  in  a state  of 
intoxication,  by  his  fellow-workmen,  sold  to  a man  named  Wegley, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Berlin  factory  in  1750  was  the 
result.  It  did  not  attain  much  prominence  until  Frederick  the 
Great  transported  by  force  the  workmen  and  clay  from  Meissen. 
To-day  the  Berlin  factory  produces  an  excellent  body  decorated  in 
a lavish  style,  without  being  unduly  overloaded,  some  of  the  large 
vases  being  extremely  handsome.  Pate-sur-Pate  is  also  success- 
fully made.  M 28. 

Bernardo  Buontalenti.  The  manufactory  at  Florence,  Italy, 
where  was  produced  the  first  china  made  in  Europe,  was  under  his 
direction.  (See  Medici.) 

Bernart,  Jehan,  secretary  to  Helene  de  Hangest.  (See  Faience 
d’Oiron. ) 

Berne,  Switzerland.  Emanuel  Jean  Frutting  established  at 
Berne  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  century  a manufactory  of  faience 
plaques  for  stoves,  decorated  with  flowers  in  fresh  and  harmonious 
colors,  or  with  landscapes  in  cameo'  blue  under  the  glaze.  These 
were  usually  marked  with  his  initials  and  a date — E.  J.  F.  1772. 
Heimburg,  near  Thoun,  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  also  possessed 
factories  of  faience  decorated  in  a somewhat  individual  style  that 
are  commonly,  though  erroneously,  designated  as  “faience  of  Berne.” 
Some  excellent  reproductions  are  now  on  the  market. 

Bertolucci,  Giuseppe,  and  Francesco  di  Fattori  established 
a fabrique  at  Pesaro,  Italy,  but  it  had  only  a short  existence. 

Bertram,  Bernhard,  Luftenburg,  manufacturer  of  majolica. 

Berwick,  John,  one  of  the  original  potters  in  the  Worcester 
Works  for  “carrying  on  the  Worcester  Tonquin  manufacture.” 

Besche,  Lucien.  Educated  in  the  studios  of  Paris,  he  went  to 
England  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  found  employment  at 
Mintons.  He  stayed  there  but  a short  time,  and  at  Copelands  found 
a more  congenial  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  his  undoubted  talent. 
Of  great  versatility,  he  was  most  successful  in  figure  painting, 
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whether  on  immense 
friezes  of  tiles  or  deli- 
cate miniatures.  His 
miniature  portrait  of 
the  Duchess  of  Suth- 
erland was  admitted 
to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts — a distinction 
but  seldom,  if  ever  be- 
fore, conferred  on  a 
painting  on  porcelain. 
Mr.  Besche  died  in 
1901. 

Betrothal 
Dishes.  (See  Ama- 
torii.) 

Beverly,  Mass. 
There  is  a manufac- 
ture of  red  terra-cotta 
here. 


Bevington  & Co., 
Swansea,  England, 

A HEAD  BY  BESCHE.  n ’ TTr,fa  „ ’ 

1817-1820.  When  Mr. 

Dillwyn  gave  up  the  Swansea  Works  (1817),  Bevington,  who  had 
been  his  manager,  seems  to  have  owned  a department  of  them. 
Pieces  bearing  the  mark  BEVINGTON  & CO.,  SWANSEA,  date 
only  from  1817  to  1820.,  as  in  the  latter  year  the  works  were  closed, 
and  the  stock  and  utensils  removed  to  Coalport  by  Mr.  Rose,  the 
purchaser. 

Bevington,  Ambrose,  John,  Tames  and  Thomas,  all  potters,  of 
Hanley,  Staffordshire. 

Beyerle,  Jean  Louis  de  Baron,  founder  of  the  Niederwiller 
factory  (1742).  (See  Neiderwiller.) 

Beyerle,  Madame  de.  (See  Neiderwiller.) 

Biago,  an  Italian  ceramic  artist  at  Ferrara,  A.  D.  1501. 
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Wedgwood,  Josiah  : Master  Potter.  Prof.  Church.  London, 
1894. 

Worcester  China.  R.  W.  Binns.  Edited  by  C.  F.  Binns. 
London,  1897. 

Billing,  Thomas,  Staffordshire,  was  in  1722  granted  a patent 
“for  making  the  most  refined  kind  of  earthenware,  of  a nature  and 
composition  not  only  transparent,  but  so  perfect  of  its  kind  as, 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  all  other  earthenware,  to  resist  almost 
every  degree  of  heat.” 

Billingsley,  William,  an  artist  of  considerable  reputation, 
whose  flower  paintings  commanded  much  attention.  His  career  was 
a varied  one,  being  first  apprenticed  at  the  Derby  Works  in  1774. 
In  1794  or  1795  he  was  at  the  Pinxton  Works,  and  being  a practical 
potter  as  well  as  a painter,  the  fame  of  that  establishment  owes 
much  to  him,  as  is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  after  leaving  there 
in  1800  the  body  of  the  Pinxton  porcelain  considerably  deteriorated, 
the  decorations  also  becoming  cruder  and  more  roughly  drawn.  In 
1808  he  was  at  the  Worcester  Works,  but  only  remained  there  till 
1813,  when,  in  conjunction  with  George  Walker,  he  established 
a small  china  works  at  Nantgarw,  nine  miles  from  Cardiff,  where 
they  made  a soft  and  very  beautiful  translucent  porcelain.  An  effort 
was  made  to  remove  the  small 
Nantgarw  Works  to  the  Cam- 
brian Pottery  at  Swansea,  and 
china  identical  with  that  of  Nant- 
garw was  made  there  from  1814 
to  1817;  but  the  matter  was 
never  fully  - completed,  and  in 
1820  both  works  were  bought  by 
Rose,  of  Coalport.  Billingsley 
then  went  to  Coalport  and 
worked  there  until  his  death  in 
1828.  He  was  familiarly  known 
by  the  diminutive  of  “Beely.” 

(See  also  Nantgarw,  Pinxton 
and  Swansea.) 

Bing  & Grondahl,  Copen- 
hagen. Founded  1853.  Since  the 
inception  of  M.  Willumsen,  in 

1897,  as  art  director,  the  products  From  the  Ceramic  studio. 
of  this  firm  have  made  a very  the  danaides. 

great  advance,  and  they  are  char-  by  miss  biahn  jansen. 
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acterized  by  force,  decision  and  energy.  Their  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position attracted  considerable  attention  and  included  a finely  modeled 
figure  of  “Civilization” ; a series  of  vases  decorated  with  interlaced 
foliage  and  flowers  in  high  relief ; vases  by  ITollin  with  glaze  crystal- 
lizations in  which  rose  tone  predominated,  and  vases  with  enamel  in 
high  relief  by  M.  Elias  Patersen.  Mr.  Louis  F.  Day  writes : “They 
have  succeeded  in  getting  rather  warmer  tones  in  their  ware ; they 
arrive  at  cpiite  an  anemone  pink,  and  their  landscapes  are  at  times  suf- 
fused with  a rosy  glow  new  in  hard  paste  underglaze  porcelain 

painting.  They 
make  also  rather 
noticeable  use  of 
green.”  Nor 
should  notice  be 
omitted  of  some 
very  charmingly 
modeled  animal 
subjects. 

Bingham  , 
Edward,  Hed- 
ingham  Ware 
Art  Pottery, 
Castle  ITeding- 
ham,  Essex. 
M 28a. 

Bingley, 
Thos.,  & Co., 
proprietors  of 
the  Rockingham 
Pottery,  1788.  It 
first  acquired  a 
reputation  under 

Courtesy  of  the  Keramic  Studio. 

their  manage- 

by  mr.  h.  kofoed.  ment.  (See 

Rockingham.) 

Binns,  Charles  Fergus,  Director  of  the  New  York  State  School 
of  Clayworking  and  Ceramics,  is  the  son  of  a notable  potter,  the  late 
Richard  William  Binns,  of  Worcester,  England,  for  forty-five  years 
managing  director  of  the  Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Works.  He 
was  born  in  1857  at  Worcester,  England,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Cathedral  King’s  School  in  that  city.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
the  porcelain  works  with  the  view  of  learning  the  whole  business. 
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There  being  no  chemical  laboratory  in  Worcester  at  that  time,  regular 
visits  were  made  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Birmingham  for  the 
practice  of  analytical  chemistry,  while  drawing  and  applied  design 
were  studied  at  the  Worcester  School  of  Art.  Mr.  Binns  realized 
early  in  his  career  the  many-sidedness  of  an  education  in 
ceramics,  and  it  was  not  long  before  occasion  arose  for  acquiring 
some  knowledge  of  photography,  lithography,  electricity  and  other 
branches  of  technical  and  physical  science.  For  some  years  the  prep- 
aration of  colors  occupied  a large  portion  of  his  time,  and  this  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  supervision  of  several  branches  of  decorative  work.  In 
1S85  the  London  sales  depot  was  in  need  of  a head,  and  the  position 
was  offered  to  and  accepted  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  While  in 
London  Mr.  Binns  lost  no  opportunity  of  study.  The  wealth  of 
the  museums  was  open  to  him,  and  he  made  a point  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  those  in  charge  of  the  ceramic  collections.  In  this 
manner  he  was  able  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  by  consultation  with 
the  late  Sir  Wollaston  Franks,  Mr.  Charles  IT.  Read,  Mr.  C.  Purdon 
Clarke,  Mr.  F.  W.  Rudler  and  others.  During  this  period  Mr.  Binns 
began  the  collection  of  his  series  of  stereopticon  views  of  pottery, 
probably  the  finest  set  of  ceramic  photographs  in  this  country.  In 
1894  a call  came  to  return  to  the  manufactory  at  Worcester  and 
to  take  charge  of  the  manufacture  of  the  clay  wares.  The 
preparation  of  clay  and  glaze,  the  firing  of  kilns  and  the  cor- 
rection of  manufacturing  faults  offered  a wide  field  of  work  which 
was  sustained  until  March,  1897,  when  a connection  which  had 
endured  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  was  severed.  Coming  to 
America  in  the  fall  of  1897,  Mr.  Binns  was  at  once  invited  to 
take  charge  of  the  Technical  and  Art  School  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 
This  position  was  held  for  two  years,  when  an  invitation  was  ten- 
dered and  accepted  to  the  directorship  of  the  New  York  State 
School  at  Alfred,  N.  Y.  In  1899  Air.  Binns  joined  the  small  band 
of  enthusiastic  ceramists  who  were  founding  the  American  Ceramic 
Society,  thus  becoming  one  of  the  charter  members.  In  1900  he  was 
elected  vice-president  and  in  1901  president  of  the  society.  He  is  the 
author  of  “The  Story  of  the  Potter,”  “Ceramic  Technology”  and 
numerous  articles  on  the  history,  science  and  art  of  his  special  subject. 

Binns,  R.  W.,  F.  S.  A.  Mr.  Binns’  association  with  Worcester 
dates  from  1862,  when  he  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Kerr  conducted  the 
business  under  the  style  of  Kerr  & Binns.  In  1862  a joint  stock 
company  was  formed,  and  the  distinction  was  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Binns  of  making  him  art  director — an  onerous  position,  considering 
the  traditions  of  the  house — but  which  he  has  worthily  filled.  To  his 
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skill  and  enterprise  much  that  upheld  Worcester  supremacy  was 
due.  The  enamels  of  Mr.  Bott  in  the  style  of  Limoges  (see  Bott), 
but  on  a pure  porcelain  body ; that  wonderful  ivory  porcelain,  which 
has  perhaps  been  more  widely  imitated  than  any  other  kind  of 
pottery;  jeweled  porcelain,  richer  and  better  than  that  of  Sevres, 
insomuch  that  each  jewel  is  formed  of  color  and  melted  on  to  china, 
instead  of  being  cemented  on,  as  at  Sevres,  are  but  a few  examples, 
which  could  easily  be  multiplied.  Notwithstanding  his  many  duties 
at  the  factory,  Mr.  Binns  has  enriched  ceramic  literature  with  several 
notable  works,  the  most  important  of  which  was  published  in  1877 
with  the  title,  “A  Century  of  Potting  in  the  City  of  Worcester.” 
Though  retaining  a seat  upon  the  board  of  directors,  Mr.  Binns 
retired  from  his  position  at  the  end  of  June,  1897,  and  upon  that 
occasion  was  presented  by  the  workpeople  with  a handsomely  illumi- 
nated address.  An  accomplished  scholar  and  potter,  Mr.  Binns  will 
always  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  ceramists  that  England  has 
ever  produced. 

Bird,  Daniel,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  England.  He  was  called  the 
“Flint  Potter,”  through  his  having  ascertained  the  exact  propor- 
tion of  flint  and  clay  required  in  order  to  prevent  crazing.  He  was 
succeeded  by  T.  Mayer. 

Biscuit,  a term  applied  to  ware  after  it  has  been  first  fired,  and 
prior  to  glazing. 

Biscuit  Oven,  or  kiln,  an  oven  for  firing  pottery  in  the  clay  state. 
It  is  built  of  red  brick  and  lined  with  firebrick,  and  is  usually  about 
sixteen  feet  inside  diameter,  and  sixteen  feet  to  the  roof  or  crown, 
above  which  the  oven  rises  to  a sufficient  height  to  give  draught  to 
the  fires.  Around  the  base  are  ten  or  twelve  furnace  openings  which 
connect  with  the  flues  built  under  the  floor  and  around  the  walls  of 
the  oven.  The  ware  is  arranged  in  saggers  (which  see),  which  are 
arranged  in  “bungs”  until  the  oven  is  filled.  The  firing  then  com- 
mences and  lasts  about  forty-eight  hours,  and  a heat  of  about  3,000° 
Fahrenheit  is  reached.  The  fires  are  allowed  to  die  awav,  and  after 
cooling  for  about  three  days  the  ware  is  taken  out. 

Bisi-iamon,  one  of  the  Japanese  gods  of  good  fortune.  Bishamon 
is  frequently  depicted  on  porcelain.  He  is  the  god  of  military  glory, 
is  dressed  as  a warrior  holding  a spear  and  a small  pagoda. 

Bishop  & Stonier,  Hanley,  Staffordshire.  Originally  Livesley, 
Powell  & Co.,  who  were  succeeded  in  1865  by  Powell  and  Bishop. 
Later  Mr.  John  Stonier,  a china  dealer  of  Liverpool,  was  admitted  as 
a partner,  and  the  firm  became  Bishop  & Stonier.  They  make  a 
good  grade  of  decorated  earthenware  and  operate  three  works — the 
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Stafford  Street  Works,  formerly  Reuben  Johnson  & Co. ; the  Church 
Street  Works,  formerly  William  Ridgvvay,  and  the  Waterloo  Works. 
M 29. 


Bis-ja-mou.  The  Japanese  god  of  glory,  which  frequently 
figures  on  Japanese  ceramics. 

Bissen,  pupil  and  successor  of  the  noted  sculptor  Thorwaldsen, 
some  of  whose  statuettes  and  bas-reliefs  have  been  reproduced  in 
biscuit  china. 

Bizen  Ware.  Japanese.  It  is  supposed  that  from  B.  C.  97-30 
a kind  of  earthenware  was  made  in  the  Province  of  Bizen,  the  ware 
now  produced  preserving  the  shapes  of  the  vases  used  for  religious 
purposes  at  a remote  period.  A large  kiln  founded  in  1390  still 
exists  in  Imbe-mura  where  six  families  are  pursuing  the  trade.,  The 
manufacture  of  stoneware,  which  is  continued  up  to  the  present  time, 
was  commenced  in  1210. 

Black  Ware.  Black  ware  for  domestic  purposes  was  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  much  esteemed  in  England,  and 
the  manufacture  was  continually  improved,  reaching  a high  state  of 
perfection  at  the  hands  of  Wedgwood.  To-day,  jet,  as  it  is  now 
termed,  is  restricted  almost  entirely  to  teapots,  many  manufactories 
being  devoted  entirely  to  its  production.  (See  Egyptian  Black.) 

Blateran,  Francoise,  a woman  who  operated  a pottery  at  Lyons 
about  1750. 

Blois,  France.  M.  Elysse  produces  here  excellent  reproductions 
of  the  old  Italian  styles  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Bloor,  Ott  & Booth,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Founders  of  the  Etruria 
Works,  where  later  Ott  & Brewer  attained  some  notable  successes. 
(See  Ott  & Brewer.) 

Bloor,  Robert,  proprietor  of  the  Derby  China  Works  from  1815 
to  1849.  (See  Derby.) 

Bloor,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Joined  the  firm  of  Taylor  & Speeler  in 
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1854,  and  retired  in  1859.  This  was  the  pioneer  pottery  firm  of 
Trenton. 

Blue  of  the  sky  after  rain.  The  azure  blue  of  the  Chinese, 
made  about  A.  D.  945,  and  also  known  as  Tch’ai.  Fragments  of  it 
are  as  highly  esteemed  by  the  Chinese  as  jewels. 

Blunger.  The  component  parts  of  the  paste  or  body  are  placed 
in  a circular  tank  called  a blunger.  In  the  center  of  this  is  an 
upright  shaft  with  a number  of  arms  kept  constantly  revolving  until 
the  whole  mass  is  perfectly  amalgamated  and  reduced  to  the  con- 
sistency of  cream. 

Boccaros.  (See  Buccaros.) 

Bocchi,  Benedetto,  an  artist  at  Caft'agiolo  of  the  period  of 
A.  D.  1640. 

Boccaleri,  a guild  of  Venice,  which  in  1644,  according  to  Sir 
William  Drake,  prepared  a petition  in  which  reference  is  made  to 
previous  decrees  in  its  favor  issued  in  the  years  1455,  1472  and  1518, 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  earthenware,  and  a decree  of 
the  Senate  in  1665  prohibiting-  the  importation  or  sale  in  Venice  of 
any  sort  of  foreign  earthenware  by  any  person  not  being  a member 
of  the  guild.  From  the  general  tenor  of  the  petition  it  is  reasonable 
to  infer  that  the  potter’s  art  in  Venice  was  reduced  to  the  production 
of  very  ordinary  wares,  as  an  exception  was  made  to  the  majolica 
of  Valencia,  which  at  that  time  had  greatly  deteriorated. 

Boch  Freres,  La  Louverie,  Belgium.  Manufacturers  of  earth- 
enware, whose  reproductions  of  Delft  and  Rhodian  pieces  are  very 
successful.  M 30. 

Boch,  Francois,  Jean  Francois,  Dominique,  Pierre  Joseph.  (See 
Audun  le  Tiche.) 

Boch,  N.  W.  (See  American  Porcelain  Works.) 

Bodenbach,  Austria.  Messrs.  Schillers  & Sons  and  several  other 
manufacturers  of  majolica  are  situated  here. 

Bodley,  E.  F.,  & Co.,  Burslem,  Staffordshire,  were  manufacturers 
of  earthenware.  They  supplied  the  service  for  the  Confederate 
steamer  “Alabama.”  They  went  out  of  business  prior  to  1901.  M 31. 

Bodley,  E.  J.,  New  Bridge  Pottery,  Longport,  manufacturer  of 
earthenware.  Succeeded  by  Dunn,  Bennett  & Co.  M 32. 

Bodley,  E.  J.  D.,  Hanley,  Staffordshire.  Manufacturer  of  china. 
Not  now  in  business.  M 33. 

Boender,  Mathijas,  a potter  of  Delft,  established  in  A.  D.  1713, 
at  the  sign  of  the  “Four  Heroes  of  Rome.”  His  rather  rare  products 
are  generally  decorated  in  blue  and  marked  MB. 
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Bogaert,  Matheus  van  den,  potter  of  Delft,  established  1714, 
first  at  the  sign  of  “The  Flower  Pot”  ; later  at  that  of  “The  Two 
Savages”  and  of  “The  Stag.”  The  mark  was  M.  V.  B. 

Bohn,  Ernst,  Rudolstadt.  Established  1854.  China. 

Boileau,  director  of  the  Sevres  manufactory  from  1759  to  1773. 
So 'skilfully  and  devotedly  had  he  managed  it  that  he  left  in  the 
coffer  of  the  manufactory  the  sum  of  300,000  livres,  and  goods  and 
book  debts  for  an  equal  amount.  In  1768  the  kaolin  deposits  of 
St.  Yrieix  were  discovered,  the  manufactory  thus  reaching  its  most 
ambitious  aims. 

Bois-le-Compte,  France.  A document  in  the  archives  of  Sevres 
states  that  there  was  a manufactory  of  faience  here  in  1768. 

Boisette,  or  Boisselle-le-Roy,  France.  A faience  manufactory 
was  established  here  in  1733.  It  was  purchased  in  1777  by  Vermonet, 
father  and  son,  who  set  up  ovens  for  hard  porcelain.  Although  in 
existence  for  forty  years,  comparatively  little  is  known  of  the  pro- 
duction. A few  specimens  decorated  with  bouquets  of  flowers  and 
marked  with  a cursive  B,  followed  by  two  dots,  are  known. 

Boissimon,  des  M.,  Langleais,  France.  Reproductions  of  Beau- 
vais stoneware. 

Bologna,  Italy,  is  referred  to  by  Piccolpassa,  but  the  products 
are  unknown.  In  recent  years  (1870)  good  copies  of  Della  Robbia’s 
works  were  made  there. 

Bone  Ash,  a most  important  part  of  all  English  china,  is  pre- 
pared by  burning  bones  in  contact  with  the  air.  It  contains  eighty- 
three  parts  phosphate  of  lime,  twelve  carbonate  of  lime,  and  one  of 
fluoride  of  calcium.  Bone  ash  gives  whiteness  and  translucency. 
As  to  the  action  of  bones,  Mr.  L.  Arnoux  remarks  that  when  the 
other  materials  begin  to  combine  at  a certain  heat,  the  bones,  being 
phosphate  of  lime,  which  cannot  be  decomposed  by  the  silica,  melt, 
without  combining,  into  a sort  of  semi-transparent  enamel,  and 
being  intimately  mixed  in  the  mass  give  transparency  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  used.  Most  writers  have  given  credit  to  the  second 
Josiah  Spode  as  the  first  to  use  bones  in  making  china.  He  did  not, 
however,  begin  to  make  china  until  after  his  father’s  death  in  1797, 
while  bones  had  been  used  at  Bow,  Chelsea,  Worcester,  etc.,  thirty 
or  forty  years  previously.  Pennington,  of  Liverpool,  in  1769,  in 
a recipe  for  a china  body,  used  one-third  portion  of  bone  ash.  In 
1748,  in  the  second  patent  taken  out  by  T.  Frye,  unaker  is  replaced 
by  two  parts  of  virgin  earth  produced  by  the  calcination  of  certain 
animals,  vegetables  and  fossils.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying 
this  with  calcined  bones,  and  analyses  of  Bow,  Chelsea  and  Worcester 
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have  fully  proved  the  point.  The  honors,  therefore,  appear  to  be 
with  the  Bow  Works.  That  bone  ash  was  in  general  use  thirty-nine 
years  before  Spode  began  to  make  china  is  proved  by  a recipe  printed 
in  1758  in  “The  Handmaid  of  the  Arts,”  in  which  calcined  bones 
are  clearly  specified. 

When  First  Used  in  Earthenware. — Under  date  of  September  26, 
1826,  Enoch  Wood,  the  old  Burslem  potter,  writes:  “I  was  the  first 

person  that  made  use  of  bone  in  earthenware,  when  in  my  apprentice- 
ship at  Mr.  Palmer's,  at  Hanley  Green.” 

Bone,  Henry,  the  celebrated  enameler,  who  became  a Royal 
Academician  in  1811,  was  apprenticed  to  Richard  Champion,  of 
Bristol,  in  1772. 

Boote,  T.  & R.,  Burslem,  Staffordshire,  England,  manufacturers 
of  earthenware.  The  works  were  founded  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  by  Walter  Daniel,  who  was  succeeded  by  Timothy  and  John 
Lockett.  In  1809  Joseph  Machin  and  Jacob  Baggaley  were  the 
proprietors,  Joseph  Machin  giving  place  to  William  Machin  in  1831. 
Later  they  were  succeeded  by  Richard  Daniel  and  Thomas  Edwards, 
and  in  1850  the  works  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  present  proprie- 
tors. Messrs.  Boote  owned  and  worked  a number  of  valuable 
patents,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  process  of  making 
encaustic  tiles  from  dust  by  hydraulic  pressure,  and  what  was  termed 
the  Mosaic  process,  in  which  the  pattern  was  let  in  the  clay,  giving 
the  effect  of  bas-relief  without  being  raised.  This  was  principally 
applied  to  ornamental  goods.  A large  Parian  vase  having  raised 
flower  work,  exhibited  by  them  in  1851  in  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology,  shows  that  they  were  among  the  early  manufacturers  of 
Parian.  They  have  always  been  notably  progressive,  their  printed 
decorations  on  semi-porcelain  being  highly  esteemed  at  the  present 
day.  M 34 

Booth,  E.,  Staffordshire,  England,  is  credited  with  having  first 
practiced  the  dipping  of  the  ware  into  an  improved  glaze  kept  in  sus- 
pension in  water.  Shaw  also  states  that  he  began  the  practice  of 
firing  his  ware  before  dipping  it,  though  firing  in  biscuit  had  long- 
been  practiced  by  all  the  makers  of  Delft  ware. 

Booth,  Thomas,  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  Etruria 
Pottery  Works  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1863.  Mr.  Booth  is  the  only  sur- 
viving member  of  the  original  firm. 

Booth,  Taylor,  a painter  brought  up  by  Enoch  Wood,  and 
afterwards  with  the  Derby  China  Works.  From  there  he  went  to 
the  Don  Works,  Swinton.  It  was  he  who  painted  the  Gibbet  jug 
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mentioned  under  the  head  of  “Don  Pottery.”  Mr.  Jewett  describes 
it  as  “beautifully  painted,  with  groups  of  flowers  on  either  side.” 

Booths,  Church  Bank  Works,  Tunstall.  This  manufactory 
passed  into  the  hands  of  T.  Booth  & Son  in  1870,  they  having  been 
previously  established  at  the  Knowles  Works  (1864)  under  the  style 
of  Evans  & Booth.  In  1868  the  style  was  changed  to  Thos.  Booth 
& Co.,  and  in  1872  to  T.  G.  & F.  Booth.  It  is  now  conducted  by 
the  former  alone  under  the  style  of  “Booths.”  During  recent  years 
very  decided  improvements  have  been  made  both  in  shapes  and 
decorations,  and  tljey  are  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  progressive 
of  the  Staffordshire  earthenware  manufacturers.  M 35. 

Bordeaux.  In  1714  Jacques  Husten  founded  a faience  works 
here.  In  1719  a remission  of  all  taxes  was  granted  to  him  by  order 
of  the  Council,  and  though  in  1729  it  had  acquired  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  be  designated  as  a Royal  manufactory,  a prorogation  of  the 
order  was  refused  him  in  1750.  Considering  the  importance  of  the 
factory,  it  is  a singular  fact  that  but  little  is  known  of  its  products. 
In  1783  Bordeaux  had  six  and  in  1791  eight  workshops  producing 
pottery.  A china  manufactory  was  established  here  about  1770. 
The  mark  was  the  word  “Bordeaux”  in  a half-circle  in  stencil.  M 36. 
The  modern  factory  of  Messrs.  Vieillard,  situated  on  the  Bacalan 
Quay  overlooking  the  Garonne,  and  one  of  the  best  known  factories 
in  France,  was  closed  by  order  of  the  Comptoir  Ceramique,  which 
controls  the  output  of  French  earthenware.  Two  of  Yieillard’s 
employees,  Messrs.  J.  & F.  Bourdaleix,  interested  sufficient  capital 
to  build  a new  factory,  and  white  and  decorated  earthenware  is  made 
there,  the  employees  being  principally  workmen  from  the  old  factory. 
The  style  of  the  firm  is  “Fa'iencerie  Bordelaise.” 

Bordollo  Brothers,  Grunstadt.  Manufacturers  of  china. 
Established  1818. 

Borelli.  There  were  several  potters  of  this  name  of  a family 
originally  from  Savona,  where  they  had  a factory  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Jacques  Borelli  worked  at  Moustiers  and 
at  Marseilles,  and  possibly  directed  a factory  there. 

Borgo,  San-Sepolcro.  There  was  a faience  factory  here  in 
1771,  an  example  of  which  in  the  form  of  a lamp  painted  with 
garlands  of  flowers  in  colors  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

Borne,  Claude,  an  artist  at  Rouen,  1736.  In  1751  he  was  at 
Sinceny,  at  Tournay  in  1753,  and  later  at  Mons. 

Borne,  Etienne  and  Henry,  painters  at  Rouen  in  1689. 

Bornier,  Jacques,  founded  a pottery  at  La  Rochelle,  which 
continued  until  1735.  It  was  revived  in  1743  by  Jean  Bricqueville. 
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Botega,  or  Bootega,  an  Italian  word  signifying  something 
between  a workshop  and  an  artist’s  studio,  and  for  which  there  is 
no  English  equivalent. 

Bott.  In  1854  Mr.  Binns,  of  the  Royal  Worcester  Porcelain 
Works,  was  enabled  to  display  specimens  of  the  enamels  for  the 
execution  of  which  Mr.  Bott,  an  artist  of  the  very  highest  eminence, 

had  been  trained 
to  produce. 
These  enamels, 
unlike  those  of 
Limoges,  are 
pure  porcelain. 
The  tone  pro- 
duced is  pecu- 
liarly soft  and 
delicate,  the  col- 
ors pure  and  in- 
tense, and  they 
will  bear  com- 
parison with 
those  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  six- 
teenth centuries. 
The  early  death 
of  Mr.  Bott  pre- 
vented a contin- 
uance of  their 

production,  and  what  few  specimens  exist  are  extremely  valuable, 
a pair  of  moderate  sized  vases  being  valued  at  $8,000. 

Bott  & Co.  were  potters  in  Staffordshire  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Bottger,  John  Frederick,  or  Bottcher,  was  born  in  1681  or 
1682  at  Schleiz,  in  the  territory  of  the  Reuss.  Apprenticed  to  an 
apothecary  in  Berlin,  he  fell  under  suspicion  as  an  alchemist  and 
sought  refuge  in  Saxony,  which  was  then  under  the  electorate  of 
Augustus  II.  Here  he  was  encouraged  in  his  experiments,  but  his 
non-success  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  king,  who  consented  to  a 
request  of  the  Count  of  Tschirnhausen,  who  wished  to  avail  himself 
of  the  knowledge  he  believed  him  to  possess  for  experimenting  in 
clays,  with  a view  to  making  porcelain.  From  1701  to  1709  he 
worked  for  his  patron  and  succeeded  in  producing  a stoneware 
of  superior  quality  and  a red  ware  so  hard  that  it  could  be  cut  only 
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by  a lapidary’s  wheel.  But  porcelain  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever, 
until  in  1710  a circumstance  of  which  he  was  quick  to  take  advantage 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a bed  of  fine  kaolin.  John  Schnorr,  a 
wealthy  ironfounder,  riding  one  day  in  the  vicinity  of  Aue,  near 
Schneeberg,  Saxony,  noticed  some  white  and  peculiarly  adhesive 
clay.  Schnorr,  though  rich,  was  avaricious,  and  thinking  it  might 
be  used  in  place  of  the  expensive  hair-powder,  took  some  with  him 
and  used  it  for  this  purpose.  Later  it  reached  Bottger,  and  he, 
quickly  recognizing  that  it  was  a finely  powdered  clay,  immediately 
procured  a supply,  and  from  his  experiments  soon  found  that  he 
had  the  material  for  making  a true  porcelain.  The  clay  was  dug 
up  and  packed  in  sealed  bags  and  transported  with  the  utmost 
secrecy  to  the  castle  at  Meissen,  which  the  king  had  caused  to  be 
transformed  into  a pottery.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  preserve 
the  secret.  Armed  guards  patrolled  before  its  doors ; everywhere 
were  reminders  of  absolute  silence ; oaths  of  secrecy  were  admin- 
istered each  day  to  the  workmen ; the  king  himself  took  it  when 
he  visited  the  castle,  and  Bottger  was  virtually  a prisoner.  And 
here,  guarded  by  portcullis  and  moat,  by  high  walls  and  armed 
sentries,  the  first  hard  porcelain  ever  made  in  Europe  had  its  birth. 
Bottger  for  nine  years  endured  this  life,  spending  in  riotous  living 
the  large  sums  showered  upon  him ; but  the  confinement  under  such 
circumstances  probably  shortened  his  life,  and  he  died  March  13, 
1719. 

Boucher,  a celebrated  French  artist,  who  supplied  the  Sevres 
manufactory  A.  D.  1750-1800  with  designs  for  figures  and  groups 
which  were  modeled  by  clever  sculptors  and  executed  in  biscuit. 

Boullemier,  Antonin.  Born  1840  at  Sevres,  France;  died 
at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  April  25,  1900.  His  father  was  a prominent 
decorator  at  Sevres.  Antonin  studied  under  Fragonand  and  later 
was  employed  by  M.  Deyfus,  a well-known  ceramic  artist  of  Paris. 
His  undoubted  talent  quickly  showed  itself,  and  when  after  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  he  went  to  England  (1871)  he  was  imme- 
diately engaged  by  Mintons,  for  whom  he  continued  to  work  until 
his  death.  Extremely  delicate  in  execution,  his  paintings  were 
justly  admired,  whilst  more  ambitious  and  original  designs  mani- 
fested not  only  a complete  mastery  of  technique,  but  a poetical 
imagination  and  absolute  precision  in  drawing.  To  give  his  creative 
power  more  scope  M.  Boullemier  established  an  independent  studio 
and  was  the  recipient  of  many  commissions.  Messrs.  Brown- 
Westhead’s  exhibit  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition  was  considerably 
enriched  by  his  assistance.  He  Was  also  an  accomplished  musician 
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and  an  amateur  actor  of  no  mean  ability.  The  illustration,  which 
has  lost  much  in  reproduction  from  a water-color,  was  an  original 
design  for  an  alphabet  plate,  but  the  series  was  never  carried  out. 


Boulton,  Machin  & Tennant,  Burslenr.  Earthenware.  M 37. 

Bourg-la-Reine,  a manufactory  of  soft  porcelain  that  was  dis- 
continued m 1773,  when  it  was  united  with  that  of  Mennecy,  and 
faience  was  manufactured  exclusively.  It  was  at  Bourg-la-Reine 
that  Messrs.  Chaplet,  La  Fonde  & Laurin  first  made  those  beautiful 
pieces  that  were  afterwards  called  barbotine.  M.  Laurin  alone  now 
carries  out  the  process  there,  the  other  two  partners  having  joined 
Havilands  in  their  manufacture  of  it. 

Bourgouin,  manufacturer  of  faience,  Renneo.  whose  shapes 
appear  to  have  been  made  from  casts  of  goldsmiths’  works.  They 
are  covered  with  a white  and  very  pure  enamel,  and  the  decorations 
are  carefully  executed. 
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Bourne,  Baker  & Bourne  were  manufacturing  earthenware 
at  the  Fountain  Square  Works  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  were  one  of  the  first  firms  in  the  Potteries  to  introduce  printing. 
They  were  succeeded  by  Baker  & Co.,  who  in  turn  gave  place  to 
Mr.  Edward  Challinor,  though  the  style  of  the  firm  was  not  changed. 
Mr.  Joseph  Gimson,  one  of  the  best-known  men  in  Fenton,  who 
died  in  1900,  aged  eighty-two,  was  connected  with  the  firm  since 
1836. 

Bourne,  E.  J.,  and  J.  E.  Leigh,  Burslem.  Earthenware  manu- 
facturers. Formerly  Blackhurst  & Bourne.  M 38. 

Bourne,  Joseph,  & Son,  Denby  Pottery,  near  Derby.  Estab- 
lished by  Joseph  Bourne  in  1808,  the  present  name  being  first  used 
about  fifty  years  ago.  In  1834  the  firm  took  out  a patent  for  special 
kilns  for  producing  salt  glaze  ware,  and  as  this  was  highly  vitreous 
it  soon  brought  the  firm  the  repute  they  still  maintain.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  products,  it  was  found  the  body  was  equally  adapted 
for  telegraph  insulators,  and  they  were  adopted  for  use  by  the 
English  Government.  Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  firm 
introduced  what  is  more  generally  known  as  Bristol  ware,  a light 
stoneware  in  which  ink-bottles  and,  indeed,  all  shapes  are 
now  as  generally  made  as  they  are  in  the  salt  glaze  ware. 
In  the  Maddocks  Collection  are  two  stoneware  flasks,  one  a half- 
length  figure  of  Lord  Brougham  in  wig  and  gown,  holding  a scroll 
on  which  are  incised  the  words,  “The  Second  Magna  Charta,”  and 
underneath  “Brougham’s  Reform  Cordial."  It  is  marked  at  the  back  : 

The  other  is  a half-length  figure  of  Queen 
Victoria,  or,  as  she  is  termed  on  the  back, 
“Queen  Alexandrina  Victoria.”  The 
name  Victoria  is  on  her  waistband  and 
on  a scroll  in  her  hand  are  the  words : 
“May  peace  and  prosperity  prevail.” 
They  are  of  the  ordinary  yellow  stoneware,  with  brown  glaze  on 
the  top  half.  The  mark  on  this  varies  a 
little  and  is  as  shown  here.  The  adaptation 
of  the  figures  to  the  required  purpose  is 
very  ingenious.  The  Brougham  flask 
was  made  in  1832,  the  Queen  Victoria 
in  1837. 

Boussemaert,  Francois,  Lille.  (See  Lille  and  Belgium.) 

Boutet,  Claude.  (See  Auxerre.) 

Bow.  The  early  history  of  this  celebrated  factory  is  unknown. 
In  1744  Edward  Fleylyn,  a merchant  of  Bow,  and  Thomas  Frye,  of 
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West  Ham,  Essex,  took  out  a patent  for  the  production  of  porcelain, 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  which  was  ‘‘an  earth,  the  produce  of  the 
Cherokee  nation  in  America,  called  by  the  natives  unaker.”  This 
patent  probably  led  to  the  inception  of  the  Bow  Works,  for  we  find 
Frye  manager  of  the  works  from  1750  for  the  earliest  known  pro- 
prietors, Weatherby  and  John  Crowther.  Frye  continued  as  man- 
ager until  1759,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  he 


died  in  1762,  as  did  also  Weatherby.  The  following  year  Crowther 
became  bankrupt ; his  stock  was  sold  in  1764,  and  in  1776  the  works 
were  purchased  by  Wra.  Duesbury,  of  Derby,  who  removed  the 
engravings,  molds,  etc.,  to  Derby.  The  Bow  Works  were  called 
“New  Canton,”  and  according  to  a statement  made  by  Thomas  Craft, 
a Bow  painter,  were  copied  from  those  at  Canton,  in  China,  and  gave 
employment  to  about  300  persons.  In  the  second  patent  taken  out 
by  Thomas  Frye,  dated  November  17,  1748,  the  unaker  is  replaced 
by  other  materials,  and,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  article  on  “Bone-Ash,” 
calcined  bones  entered  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  paste,  and 
a distinctly  original  body  was  the  result.  It  eventually  became 
national  in  character,  so  that  the  terms  “English  china”  and  "bone 
china”  are  synonymous.  Explorations  on  the  site  of  the  old  factory, 
made  in  1868,  did  much  to  clear  up  much  that  had  been  uncertain 
as  to  Bow  china,  and  to  assign  positively  to  Bow  wares  hitherto 
ascribed  to  other  factories.  Many  forms  and  decorations  are  com- 
mon to  both  Bow  and  Chelsea,  the  marks,  too,  having  been  used 
almost  indiscriminately.  The  body  was  of  unusual  thickness,  and, 
where  the  transmitted  light  appears,  somewhat  yellowish,  the  glaze 
nearly  white,  verging  to  a faint  straw  color,  and  contains  much  lead. 
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Printing  was  early  used  at  Bow.  Embossed  patterns  such  as  the 
Mayflower  were  popular.  Vases  and  statuettes  were  enriched  with 
flowers  in  relief,  often  delicately  tinted.  Of  the  Bow  marks  the 
commonest  is  the  anchor  and  dagger  in  red  (A)  ; an  arrow  with  an 
amulet  on  the  shaft  (B)  ; and — without  question  a Bow  mark — the 
initials  of  Thomas  Frye  (C). 

Bowes,  James  L.,  joint  author  with  Audsley  of  an  elaborate  and 
charming  work  entitled  “Ceramic  Art  of  Japan.” 

Boyle,  John,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  was  a partner  with  Herbert 
Minton  from  1831  to  1836,  under  the  style  of  Minton  & Boyle.  He 
was  afterward  a partner  in  the  house  of  Wedgwood. 

Boyle,  Zachary,  & Son  were  potters  at  Stoke-upon-Trent  in 
1829,  at  the  Glebe  Street  Works,  formerly  owned  by  Adams,  and 
later  used  as  a tile  works  by  Minton,  Hollins  & Co. 

Bra,  Eustache  Marie  Joseph,  a sculptor  and  modeler  born  at 
Douai,  France,  May  22,  1772,  and  died  at  Choisy  le  Roi,  December 
14,  1840.  After  several  years’  practice  at  Douai,  Bra  was  associated 
with  the  pottery  at  Choisy  le  Roi.  Later,  accompanied  by  a certain 
number  of  workmen,  he  went  to  Creil,  where  he  executed  a great 
number  of  pieces,  most  of  them  really  remarkable  creations.  Some 
busts  in  biscuit  carry  his  signature — “Bra.” 

Bracquemond,  M.  and  Mme.,  artists  engaged  by  Havilands  in 
the  decoration  of  faience.  The  large  tile  piece  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  representing  Human  Progress,  is 
by  M.  Bracquemond.  He  is  an  artist  gifted  with  great  originality 
and  versatility. 

Bradley,  Samuel,  one  of  the  fifteen  original  partners  in  the 
Worcester  Works  (1751). 

Bradshaw  China  Company,  Niles,  O.  Erected  in  1900,  and 
producing  a fair  quality  of  earthenware.  The  decorating  department 
is  in  the  hands  of  W.  Silverman.  The  officers  of  the  company  are : 
T.  R.  Bradshaw,  manager  and  president ; A.  C.  Bradshaw,  assistant 
manager ; J.  D.  Walkins,  secretary.  M 38a. 

Bradshaw,  E.  B.,  T.  R.,  and  Ira  O.,  were  among  the  original 
partners  in  the  West  End  Pottery  Company,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
but  none  of  them  are  now  connected  with  it. 

Bradwell  Wood.  Midway  between  Wolstanton  and  Burslem, 
and  the  site  of  the  Elers  Brothers’  factory.  (See  Elers.) 

Brameld,  John  and  William.  (See  Swinton  Works,  Roth- 
erham. ) 

Brampton,  Derbyshire.  For  the  last  two  centuries  works  have 
existed  here  for  the  manufacture  of  brown  and  stone  ware.  At  the 
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early  part  of  the  present  century  there  were  six  factories,  and  some 
of  them  are  still  worked  by  the  same  families.  Posset  pots,  puzzle 
jugs,  and  jugs  with  grayhound  handles  were  largely  made. 

Brancas,  Lauraguais,  Count  de.  Probably  the  credit  of  the 
discovery  and  utilization  of  kaolin  in  France  belongs  to  him,  as  he 
discovered  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alengon  about  1758.  A medal  - 
lion by  him  is  dated  October,  1764.  He  worked  at  Sevres,  and 
probably  at  Chelsea  during  his  sojourn  in  England.  While  there 
he  took  out  a patent  for  hard  or  natural  china  June  10,  1766, 
anticipating  Cookworthy’s  patent  by  nearly  two  years.  Horace 
Walpole  possessed  a porcelain  reproduction  by  him  of  the  Bacchus 
of  Michael  Angelo.  There  are  other  specimens  at  Rouen,  Sevres, 
and  three  specimens  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  Alexander  Palace 
loan  collection.  They  were  marked  with  a cursive  B and  L,  con  - 
joined, and  showed  to  what  a high  degree  of  excellence  the  Count 
had  carried  his  invention. 

Brandeis,  the  associate  of  Hartog  at  Amsterdam  (1780-85). 
(See  Amsterdam.) 

Brandenburg,  Germany.  Hard  paste  china  was  made  here  from 
1719  to  1729. 

Brannum,  Charles  H.,  Barnstaple,  Devon.  Barnstaple  redi- 
vivus ! The  manufacture  of  pottery,  it  is  said,  has  been  traced  back 
some  1,500  years  to  the  Roman  period,  when  the 
town  was  known  as  Artavia.  There  is  also  proof 
of  its  continuous  manufacture  there  since  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  though  in  its 
more  beautiful  and  artistic  forms  it  had  become 
a dead  letter  until  revived  by  Mr.  Brannum.  A 
piece  of  ware  made  from  the  same  clay  as  he 
now  uses  came  to  light  during  some  excavations, 
bearing  the  date  1708.  The  factory  has  been 
worked  by  the  Brannums  for  the  last  fifty-five 
years,  the  present  proprietor  being  responsible 
for  its  management  for  over  twenty  years,  during 
which  time  the  Royal  Barum  ware,  as  it  is  called, 
has  been  evolved.  To  him,  therefore,  and  to  his 
untiring  energy  is  due  the  conversion  of  a manu- 
facture of  such  prosaic  things  as  roof-tiles  and  drain-pipes  into  one 
of  fine  art,  which  has  been  sealed  with  the  approval  of  such  eminent 
authorities  as  Professor  Church  and  others.  The  fine  red  Devon 
clay  is  covered  with  an  engobe  and  decorated  in  Sgraffiato  or  painted 
in  slips,  or  sometimes  a combination  of  both  is  happily  used.  Another 
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style  depends  for  its  effects  on  a colored  glaze,  rich  greens,  blues, 
yellows  and  neutral  tints  of  such  richness  as  to  at  once  claim 
attention.  A deep  blue  glaze  and  a combination  of  greens  and  browns 
are  especially  attractive.  The  shapes  are 
usually  good,  and  graceful  in  outline.  Some 
few  grotesques,  whilst  quaint  and  original, 
do  not  seem  to  us  in  keeping  with  the  serious 
object  of  Mr.  Brannum,  and  we  confess  to 
a feeling  of  disappointment  in  the  bird  jugs 
designed  by  the  well-known  caricaturist, 

Mr.  F.  C.  Gould,  of  the  Westminster  Gazette, 
one  of  which,  the  “Eared  Grebe,”  we  illus- 
trate. The  large  Barum  bowl  presented  by 
Barumites  at  home  to  their  fellow-townsmen 
in  London,  in  a delightful  blue  glaze  with 
representations  of  the  Guildhall  and  Queen 
Anne’s  Walk  at  Barnstaple,  is  a fine  speci- 
men of  artistic  pottery  and  well  worthy  of 
the  little  factory  at  Barnstaple. 

Brazil.  The  pottery  of  Brazil  calls  for 
only  passing  notice.  The  best  is  an  un- 
glazed terra-cotta,  Greek  both  in  form  and 
decoration.  Brazilian  forms  are  made  in 
red  clay  with  a light  brown  clay  decoration, 
or  with  the  clays  reversed.  a barum  jug. 

Brearley,  Charles,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  first 
president  of  the  Greenwood  Pottery  Company,  1863. 

Breber  & Liebmann,  Schney,  near  Lichtenfeld.  Established  in 
1780.  Reproductions  of  antiques  and  Oriental  wares.  M 39. 

Bretby  Art  Pottery.  Finely  modeled  and  quaintly  designed 
pottery,  mostly  in  colored  glazes,  manufactured  by  Tooth  & Co. 
at  Woodville,  near  Burton-upon-Trent,  England. 

Brewer,  John  Hart,  Trenton.  (See  Ott  & Brewer.) 

Brewer  Pottery  Company.  Tiffin,  Ohio.  A sanitary  ware 
pottery,  now  in  a receiver's  hands. 

Brianchov,  J.  J.  Henri,  the  inventor  of  the  pearly  lusters  used 
in  decorating  Belleek  (which  see). 

Brichard,  Eloi,  director  at  Vincennes,  A.  D.  1753. 

Bridgwood,  S.,  & Sons,  Longton,  Staffordshire.  Manufacturers 
of  earthenware  and  china.  M 40. 

Briel,  Pieter  van  den.  a potter  of  Delft  at  the  sign  of  La 
Fortune.  His  products  soon  became  known  and  sought  for  on 
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account  of  their  worth  and  beauty.  They  are  variously  marked, 
sometimes  with  his  initials  PVDB ; sometimes  with  “I.  H.  F." — 
In  Het  Fortium  (to  fortune).  His  widow,  who  succeeded  him, 
marked  Wv.  D.  B. 

Brindley,  John,  Longport,  formerly  occupied  the  works  taken 
by  W.  Davenport  & Co. 

Briot,  Francois.  We  frequently  come  across  newspaper  and 
magazine  paragraphs,  referring  to  the  pottery  of  Briot,  of  which 
the  following  is  a sample : "One  of  my  new  customers  came  to  me 

one  day  with  a little  dish.  She  told  me  she  had  picked  it  up  in  the 
shop  of  a Parisian  antiquary,  who  had  asked  her  a good  price  for  it, 
affirming  that  it  was  a genuine  example  of  the  pottery  of  the 
renowned  Franqois  Briot.  Now  it  seems  that  she  had  since  been 
able  to  compare  her  prize  with  other  things  by  Briot  and  had  come 
to  the  sensible  conclusion  that  she  had  been  imposed  on.  So  she 
had,  in  so  far  as  the  dish  being  a Briot  was  concerned ; but  she  had 
cause  to  rejoice  when  I proved  beyond  a doubt — and  my  opinion 
has  been  sustained  by  other  experts — that  it  was  a genuine  piece  of 
Palissy  ware,  and  therefore  an  invaluable  acquisition.  You  see, 
Palissy  is  known  to  have  imitated  the  wares  of  this  Franqois  Briot, 
although  just  why  is  not  certain,  for  his  own  inventions  were  great 
accomplishments.”  Briot  was  a Swiss  and  a worker  in  pewter,  not 
pottery.  Some  of  his  fine  pewter  dishes  were  reproduced  in  pottery, 
being  molded  direct  therefrom,  and  as  a consequence  his  initials  are 
reproduced  along  with  the  design.  They  have  been  ascribed  to 
Palissy,  we  think  in  error,  from  the  man’s  general  character.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  these  dishes  are  highly  prized. 

Brislington,  four  miles  from  Bristol,  England.  Richard  Frank 
and  his  son  made  here  a luster  ware,  usually  in  small  pieces,  and 
very  poorly  painted.  The  luster,  produced  by  copper  and  its  sub- 
oxide, was  very  brilliant,  but  the  glaze  was  thin  and  uneven.  The 
works  were  closed  in  1789. 

Bristol,  England.  There  were  two  manufacturers  of  delft  at 
Bristol  in  the  eighteenth  century — Richard  Frank  and  Joseph  Flower. 
Frank  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Ring  in  1786,  and  he  engaged  a 
potter  from  Shelton,  Staffordshire,  named  Anthony  Hassel,  who 
initiated  at  Bristol  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  with  which 
Brisol  delft  became  a thing  of  the  past,  it  never  having  attained  to  a 
high  perfection,  the  glaze  being  far  from  bright,  and  the  colors  dull. 
(See  also  Richard  Champion.)  The  first  mark  (M  41)  is  the  earliest 
dated  example  of  Bristol  delft.  The  third  occurs  on  a high-heeled 
shoe,  and  the  others  on  various  delft  pieces.  There  is  still  a 
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considerable 
pottery  trade  car- 
ried on  at  Bristol, 
mostly  in  stone- 
ware, Poultney  & 

Co.  make  jet  and 
earthenware,  and 
Price,  Sons  & Co. 
carry  on  the  old 
stoneware  pottery. 

Brizambourg 
( Charente  Inferi- 
eure,  France). 

There  was  here  at 
the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth 
century  a faience 
factory  founded 
under  the  patron-  Bristol  delft  plate. 

age  of  Henri  IV., 
but  the  products  are  unknown. 

Brockman  Pottery  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Founded  in 
1862  by  Tempest,  Brockman  & Co.,  who  were  succeeded  in  1877  by 
the  present  firm.  White  granite  and  cream  color  only  are  made. 

Brodribb,  John  and  Richard.  Original  partners  in  the  Wor- 
cester Porcelain  Company.  A.  D.  1751. 

Bromley,  William,  foreman  to  W.  H.  Goss,  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
who  went  to  Belleek  to  McBirpey  & Armstrong’s,  and  placed  the 
manufacture  of  Belleek  on  a successful  basis.  In  1883  he  came  to 
Trenton  to  assist  Mr.  Hart  Brewer  in  his  development  of  Belleek, 
and  later  associated  himself  with  Messrs.  Willets  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Brongniart,  Alexandre,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  names 
connected  with  ceramic  art.  Never  working  or  thinking  for  mere 
personal  aggrandizement,  the  whole  strength  of  his  vigorous  nature 
was  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  his  art  and  the  honor  of  his 
country.  Appointed  to  the  directorship  of  Sevres  in  the  year  1800, 
when  owing  to  political  troubles  its  financial  afifairs  were  at  very 
low  ebb,  he  brought  to  bear  such  a combination  of  forces  that  in 
the  short  space  of  four  years  the  manufactory  became  self-supporting. 
It  then  became  the  property  of  the  Emperor,  who  provided  the  funds 
for  its  management  by  yearly  subsidies.  To  effect  this  had  required 
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the  most  careful  management.  Extravagances  which  had  been  ram- 
pant were  ruthlessly  curtailed,  and  to  set  an  example  of  economy 
he  himself  accepted  3,000  instead  of  6,000  francs,  the  amount  fixed 
for  his  salary.  His  father,  a skilful  architect,  and  some  other  gen- 
erous and  patriotic  artists,  gratuitously  furnished  new  models  in 
accord  with  the  then  prevailing  taste,  and  it  was  not  long,  under 
Brongniart’s  illustrious  management,  before  Sevres  became,  not 
the  plaything  of  the  reigning  prince,  but  a public  benefaction, 
setting  an  example  to  and  encouraging  private  enterprises,  instead 
of  competing  with  them.  An  instance  of  this  may  be  quoted.  The 
beautiful  manufactures  of  Rouen  and  its  school  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  increased  production  of  china  in  France,  and  by  the  treaty 
of  1786  with  England,  which  admitted  English  earthenware  at  the 
low  duty  of  12I/0  per  cent.  Many  English  potters  migrated  to 
France,  founded  manufactories  and  introduced  the  English  method 
of  decoration.  The  productions  at  the  outset  were  sufficiently  good, 
but  to  meet  competition  no  care  was  taken  in  the  manufacture ; they 
were  insufficiently  fired,  the  glaze  was  soft  and  was  scratched  by 
the  slightest  touch,  and  the  whole  of  the  production  was  so  defective 
and  coarse  that  the  industry  was  threatened  with  extinction.  M. 
de  St.  Amans,  who  had  in  England  gained  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  manufacture  in  all  its  details,  undertook  to  save  the  industry 
from  ruin.  M.  Brongniart  did  all  in  his  power  to  assist  M.  de  St. 
Amans,  and  placed  at  his  disposal  the  ovens  and  the  whole  resources 
of  Sevres,  so  that  in  a short  time  the  manufacture  was  resumed  with 
increased  and  growing  success.  In  1823  M.  Brongniart  organized 
the  unique  Museum  of  Sevres  and  appointed  Riocreux  as  keeper,  a 
position  he  worthily  filled  until  his  death  in  1871.  His  knowledge 
and  untiring  courtesy  made  the  vacancy  caused  by  his  death  a hard 
one  to  fill,  but  the  same  qualities  have  assured  the  success  of  the  pres- 
ent accomplished  incumbent,  M.  Gamier.  Under  Brongniart’s  sci- 
entific direction  the  manufacturing  processes  of  Sevres  were  greatly 
improved.  Vases  measuring  7 feet  10  inches  high  were  made,  upon 
which  the  most  skilful  painters  of  the  day  reproduced  compositions 
intended  to  glorify  the  reign  of  Napoleon  I.  Nothing  but  hard  porce- 
lain was  produced,  as  Brongniart  had  sold  off,  in  1804,  all  the  white 
pate  tendre  then  in  stock.  The  crowning  glory  of  his  life  was  the 
writing  of  “Traite  des  Arts  Ceramiques,”  in  which  all  the  Sevres 
processes  are  described  and  which  is  an  invaluable  contribution  to 
ceramic  literature.  He  died  in  1847,  anc^  it  is  n°t  too  much  to  say 
that  whatever  progress  has  been  made  in  the  potters’  art  in  France 
during  the  last  century  is  traceable  to  his  influence — an  influence 
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rendered  dear  by  his  unswerving  integrity,  the  self-effacement  of  the 
man  in  the  glorification  of  his  art  or  country,  and  other  distinguishing 
traits  which  endeared  him  alike  to  his  Emperor  and  the  least  impor- 
tant of  the  Sevres  employes. 

Brooches.  Ladies’  brooches  in  china  were  quite  popular  about 
the  middle  of  last  century.  They  were  first  made  at  Burslem  in  1849. 

Broome,  Isaac,  born  at  Valcartier,  Que.,  May  16,  1835;  had 
terra-cotta  works  in  Pittsburg,  and  also  in  New  York,  but  both 
ventures  were  unsuccessful.  In  1875  he  became  associated  with  Ott 
& Brewer,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  designed  and  modeled  many  pieces 
for  them  for  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition.  The  best  known  are  the 
Baseball  Vase,  Fashion  Vase  and  bust  of  Cleopatra.  About  1882 
Mr.  Broome,  in  conjunction  with  a Mr.  Morgan,  started  a pottery 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,  but  it  was  not  a success. 

Broseley,  Salop.  A small  village  celebrated  for  its  manufacture 
of  long  clay  pipes,  usually  known  as  “Broseley  Churchwardens." 
The  industry  has 


existed  there  for 
the  last  three  hun- 
dred years.  The 
Benthall  Pottery 
Company  and  the 
Broseley  Tileries 
Company  (tessel- 
lated ) have  works 
here,  and  that  of 
the  Salopian  Art 
Pottery  Company 
is  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood. 


broseley  pipes. 


Brouwer,  Arij,  Cornelis,  a potter  of  Delft,  a relative  of 
Huibrecht  Brouwer,  of  the  Porcelain  Hatchet  (Mark  A). 

Brouwer,  Gerrit,  potter  of  Delft,  established  1759  at  the  sign 
of  the  Little  Lamp.  The  productions  were  of  an  ordinary  character 
and  signed  with  an  abbreviation  of  the  name  of  the  sign,  L.  P.  Ivan, 
or  1.  p.  k.  (Lampet  Ivan)  (B). 

Brouwer,  Hugo,  potter  of  Delft,  and  son  of  Justus  Brouwer. 
In  1764  he  was  proprietor  of  the  Three  Bottles,  and  later  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  direction  of  the  Porcelain  Hatchet  (D). 

Brouwer,  Huibrecht,  potter  of  Delft,  established  in  1679  at 
the  Sign  of  the  Porcelain  Hatchet.  The  products  are  well  known 
and  esteemed,  and  are  very  various  in  character,  but  alwavs  carefully 
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executed  and  of  beautiful  color.  They  are  marked  with  a hatchet 
more  or  less  carefully  traced.  In  1697  the  works  were  directed  by 
Joris  van  Torenburg,  and  in  1759  by  Justus  Brouwer  (C). 


(A) 


BROUWER  MARKS. 


i ® 


Brouwer,  Joost,  or  Justus,  succeeded  to  the  management  of  the 
Porcelain  Hatchet  in  1759,  and,  thanks  to  his  large  fortune,  the  manu- 
factory was  considerably  enlarged  and  the  products  improved.  Among 
these  were  some  curious  figurines,  very  decorative  polychrome 
dishes,  and  a very  interesting  series  of  plates  representing  whale  and 
herring  fishing.  In  addition  to  the  hatchet  he  also  used  the  mark  E. 

Brouwer,  T.  A.,  Jr.,  Middle  Lane  Pottery,  East  Hampton,  N.  Y. 
Almost  at  the  extremity  of  Long  Island  Mr.  Brouwer  has  established 
a botcga,  unique  of  its  kind,  and  here  he  produces  the  most  interesting 
and  beautiful  specimens  of  pottery.  Without  any  previous  knowl- 
edge of  potting,  inspired  bv  the  success  of  a daring  experiment,  he 
has  for  the  last  few  years  devoted  his  energies  to  perfecting  the 
process  he  calls  “fire-painting.”  His  methods  are  totally  at  variance 

with  those  of 
accepted  usage, 
and  oftentimes 
he  sets  them  at 
defiance.  This 
is  particularly 
true  with  re- 
gard to  firing. 
The  impor- 
tance of  gradually  heating  the  kiln  and  of  allowing  it  to  cool  off 
thoroughly  before  withdrawing  the  ware,  so  that  it  shall  not  be 
subject  to  too  great  a change  of  temperature  and  endanger  it 
cracking,  is  well  known,  but  Mr.  Brouwer  does  not  hesitate  to  take 
out  a piece  of  ware  in  an  incandescent  state,  beyond  the  door  of 
his  kiln  into  a small  iron  receptacle  made  to  fit  the  kiln  opening, 
from  which  it  is  presently  transferred  to  a little  cooler  place,  until 
it  eventually  reaches  a ledge  at  the  back  of  the  kiln,  where  it 
remains  until  cool  enough  to  be  handled.  Nor  does  he  hesitate  to 
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place  a piece  of  newly  glazed  biscuit  ware  in  a rose-heat  temperature  ! 
Whilst  such  methods  are  extremely  startling,  they  are  as  here  repre- 
sented from  actual  personal  observation.  At  the  time  of  our  visit 
the  kiln  was  already  firing — it  is  an  assayer's  furnace— and  Mr. 
Brouwer  opening  wide  the  door,  the  kiln  being  nearly  at  rose  heat, 
showed  three  vases,  one  of  which  he  grasped  with  a pair  of  slender 
tongs  and  brought  out  for  a moment’s  inspection.  Another  one  he 
turned  gently  around.  This  was  presently  withdrawn,  followed  at 
separate  periods  by  the  other  two,  each  showing  a most  distinctive 
color  scheme,  although  the  three  pieces  had  been  glazed  from  exactly 
the  same  preparation,  the  difference  being  due  to  the  action  of  the  fire. 
Mr.  Brouwer  then  took  two 
biscuit  vases,  both  of  which 
he  glazed,  and  advancing  them 
by  short  stages,  in  a few  min- 
utes they  occupied  their  proper 
position  in  the  kiln  from  which 
the  vases  before  mentioned  had 
just  been  drawn.  At  our  re- 
quest, one  was  produced  in 
light,  the  other  in  dark  colors. 

The  effect  of  these  “fire- 
painted”  vases  is  magnificent, 
the  exquisite  iridescent  colors, 
with  their  brilliant  glaze,  being 
beyond  description.  But  it  is 
when  Mr.  Brouwer  produces 
these  same  colors  with  a mat 
effect  and  which  he  calls  dull 
flame  work  that  he  is  at  his  best. 

A fine  specimen  of  this  is  a pot  with  leaves  in  relief  around  the  top 
and  which  in  places  shows  the  loveliest  iridescence,  a regal  purple 
being  a very  dream  of  color.  The  glaze  is  applied  rough,  in  uniform 
thickness,  but  so  fired  as  to  cause  the  lower  part  to  become  mat  and 
the  upper  iridescent  and  to  fall  over  the  pot  like  a shower.  The 
golden  rod  vase  is  pale  green  in  color,  with  iridescence  in  purple 
and  gold.  The  jewel-box,  modeled  from  a turtle  caught  in  a near-by 
swamp,  is  in  greenish-brown,  with  silver,  gold  and  purple  iridescence. 
In  addition  to  these  effects,  Mr.  Brouwer  has  successfully  used  gold- 
leaf  under  the  glaze.  A small  vase  with  a turquoise  glaze,  in  itself 
of  great  beauty,  and  with  small  specks  of  gold  introduced,  has  a 
most  charming  and  wonderful  effect.  The  only  other  piece  of  this 
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kind  we  saw  was  a small  sample  where  the  gold-leaf  had  been  used 
in  larger  pieces,  but  the  effect  was  not  satisfactory,  as  indeed  we 
think  it  never  can  be,  for  it  must  of  necessity  lack  brilliancy — its 
chief  charm.  It  can  never  begin  to  compare  with  the  brilliancy  of 
his  gold  iridescence,  which  lias  all  the  glow  of  a ruby.  As  we 
stated  before,  Mr.  Brouwer’s  methods  are  unique.  He  turns  a shape 
on  a lathe,  makes  his  own  molds,  does  his  own  pressing  and  casting, 
and  should  he  need  a color  dissolves  a few  bits  of  copper  or  some 
wire  nails  in  acid  and  provides  himself  therewith.  An  Indian  or  two 
are  employed,  but  practically  everything  that  is  made  is  the  work  of 
the  artist  from  beginning  to  end.  The  beautiful  iridescent  effects 
obtained  are  not  surface  decorations,  nor  yet  on  the  biscuit,  the 
coloring  matter  being  a component  part  of  the  glaze,  the  effects 

being  produced  entirely  by 
his  manipulation  of  the  fire. 
Mr.  Brouwer  says  that  if 
any  potter  will  take  one  of 
his  pieces  and  lire  it  suffi- 
ciently hard  the  coloring 
will  disappear  and  leave  a 
plain  white  vase,  but  that 
lie  will  undertake  by  fire 
manipulation  to  restore  it 
to  its  pristine  state.  The 
home  of  Mr.  Brouwer, 
which  adjoins  his  botcga 
(for  it  is  really  too  small 
to  call  a pottery),  is  an  evi- 
dence of  his  versatile  talent. 
The  brass  andirons,  the  carved  woodwork,  many  of  the  chairs  and 
tables,  the  oil  paintings  on  the  wall,  are  all  evidences  of  his  fertile 
brain  and  clever  fingers,  for  all  were  created  or  made  by  him.  Mr. 
Brouwer's  pottery  is  all  readily  sold  to  summer  visitors,  but  such 
beautiful  specimens  of  ceramics  ought  to  be  more  accessible  to  the 
public  generally,  and  we  hope  in  the  near  future,  by  the  establishment 
of  agencies  in  two  or  three  of  our  largest  cities,  that  this  will  be 
the  case,  and  that  without  in  any  way  losing  its  individuality  the 
output  mav  be  considerably  increased.  Mr  Brouwer  is  just  such  a 
man  as  America  needs  in  her  ceramic  industry,  qualified  for  inde- 
pendent research,  with  the  necessary  brains  and  knowledge  to 
intelligently  direct  it. 

Brown,  R.,  & Co.  (See  Lowestoft.) 
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Brown-Westhead,  Moore  & Co.  (See  Cauldon.) 

Brownfield,  Wm.,  Cobridge,  Staffordshire.  ( See  Cobridge  Wks.) 

Brownhills  Pottery  Company,  Tunstall,  Staffordshire.  A 
syndicate  of  working  potters  formed  this  firm  and  produced  some 
excellent  earthenware  and  stoneware.  A coral  red  was  effectively 
used  on  this  latter.  The  works  are  now  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Salt. 

Bruges  (Belgium).  Bruges  had  a faience  manufactory  in  1753, 
founded  by  Henri  Pulinex.  A few  specimens  only  are  known.  These 
have  ornaments  in  relief,  and  are 


Jacquemart  mentions  as  belong- 
ing to  Bruges  the  mark  G,  and  ^ 

also  H.  P.  (Henri  Pulinex)  and  B.  P.  (Bruges  Pulinex). 

Bruhl,  Count,  director  at  Meissen  from  1733  to  1763,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  widow.  From  1731  to  1756  was  the  period 
of  Meissen’s  greatest  prosperity,  before  Frederick  the  Great  robbed 
it  of  molds,  models,  etc.,  for  the  enrichment  of  his  factory  at  Berlin. 
( See  Dresden.) 

Brunt,  Bloor,  Martin  & Co.,  the  founders  of  the  Dresden 
Pottery  Works  at  East  Liverpool  in  1876.  They  received  a diploma 
at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition. 

Brunt,  G.  F.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of  electric 
supplies. 

Brunt,  Henry,  born  at  Penkhull,  near  Stoke-on-Trent,  January 
5,  1852.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  with  Messrs.  George  Jones 
& Sons,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  leaving  there  a year  or  two  after  its 
expiration  to  accept  a position  at  the  Minton  Factory,  but  returned  to 
his  old  firm  as  foreman  of  the  works.  His  success  in  life  is  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  utility  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Extension  scheme,  under  which  he  diligently  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  chemistry,  successfully  passing  the  examinations.  In  1879 
he  assumed  the  management  of  the  Florence  China  Works  at 
Longton,  and  came  to  America  in  1881,  locating  at  Trenton,  N. 
and  connecting  himself  with  the  Eagle  Pottery,  which  was  then 
ambitious  of  advancing  the  art  of  potting  in  America.  He  remained 
there  for  two  years,  introducing  several  processes  which  in  the  then 
early  stages  of  American  potting  were  valuable  aids  to  its  develop- 
ment. He  was  next  with  Alpaugh  & Magowan  at  the  Empire  Works, 
and  introduced  the  manufacture  of  bone  china  of  excellent  quality, 
and  which  was  exhibited  at  the  New  Orleans  Exhibition  and  received 


decorated  in  blue  and  manganese, 
with  sprays  of  flowers  artistically 
executed.  They  are  signed  (F). 
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the  first  premium.  It  was  while  with  this  company  that  he  used  his 
knowledge  of  chemistry  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  potting  industry, 
studying  the  composition  of  American  clays  and  determining  their 
suitability  for  pottery  purposes,  and  as  a result  was  the  first  to  put 
to  practical  use  the  immense  deposits  of  kaolin  in  Florida.  In  1886 
he  was  engaged  as  the  practical  manager  of  the  Chesapeake  Pottery, 
Baltimore,  where  he  introduced  the  manufacture  of  opaque  porcelain, 
the  first  ever  made  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  During  his 
management  here  he  secured  the  second  prize  at  a contest  in  Phila- 
delphia for  the  best  semi-porcelain  made  in  America,  and  in  a similar 
contest  the  succeeding  year  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  On  the 
formation  of  the  Edwin  Bennett  Pottery  Company  in  1890  he  became 
largely  interested  and  was  appointed  managing  director,  a position 
he  still  holds.  New  processes  were  introduced  and  some  notable 
successes  achieved.  In  our  article  on  the  Bennett  Factory  we  have 
already  spoken  of  some  of  these.  One  criterion  of  his  management 
was  the  bestowal  on  him  of  a personal  diploma  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  Chicago  for  the  great  advancement  he  had  made  in  American 
pottery,  a first-class  medal  and  diploma  being  awarded  to  the  firm  at 
the  same  time. 

Brunt,  W.  H.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of  door- 
knobs, etc. 

Brunt,  William,  Pottery  Company,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 
White  granite  factory.  Capacity,  seven  kilns. 

Brussels.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  manufacture  of  faience 
at  Brussels  was  carried  to  a high  point,  and  its  productions  equaled 
those  of  Delft  and  Normandy.  Dishes  similar  to  those  made  at 
Bordeaux,  in  the  shape  of  a bird — generally  a duck  or  a turkey — 
the  upper  part  of  which  formed  the  lid,  were  largely  made  here. 

Bruyn,de,  Gustave,  Fives-Lille.  Manufactures  vases,  jardinieres, 
pedestals,  etc.,  which  are  characterized  by  originality  in  design,  good 
modeling  and  a bold  treatment  of  color,  differing  essentially  and 
strikingly  from  the  usual  treatment. 

Buccaros.  In  Portugal  the  word  buccaros  was  long  applied 
to  drinking  vessels  made  of  unglazed  clays,  and  which  are  sometimes 
mistaken  for  true  buccaros.  When  the  scented  pottery  of  America, 
first  imported  by  the  Portuguese,  began  to  be  in  demand  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  the  word  in  these  two  countries  lost  its  generic  character, 
and  it  was  only  understood  to  apply  to  the  odoriferous  ware  made 
by  the  American  Indians.  These  came  from  the  heart  of  Central 
America,  from  parts  where  few  travelers  dared  to  penetrate,  and 
were  consequently  rare  and  costly.  Their  shapes  and  ornamentations 
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were  pure  in  style,  and  their  highly  imaginative  conception  spoke  of 
an  advanced  state  of  art  which  had  little  in  common  with  that  of 
Europe.  But  it  was  the  material  they  were  made  of  that  made  them 
so  particularly  attractive.  The  clay  used  in  the  manufacture  was 
naurally  impregnated  with  an  incomparable  and  inimitable  perfume 
which  was  communicated  to  liquids  placed  in  them.  As  the  buccaros 
— Noble  Buccaros,  they  were  called — got  scattered  through  Spain 
and  Italy,  wonderful  virtues  began  to  be  ascribed  to  them.  It  was 
asserted  that  a negro  could  be  turned  into  a white  man  if  he  ate 
buccaros  at  a certain  time — that  in  case  of  a burning  fever  if  the 
patient  would  hold  a buccaros  cup  in  his  hand,  and  strips  of  linen 
dipped  in  the  water  it  contained  were  applied  to  his  forehead,  the 
fever  would  abate.  Pieces  of  broken  buccaros  were  either  set  in  gold 
and  used  as  ornaments,  or  ground  to  a powder  and  the  highly 
scented  clay  introduced  into  certain  sweetmeats,  of  which  the  ladies 
of  the  period  were  inordinately  fond.  Small  pieces  were  also  taken 
as  preventatives  against  certain  illnesses,  and  these  small  lozenges 
of  perfumed  clay  or  broken  bits  of  unfired  vases  were  soon  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a delicacy,  and  buccaros-eating  was  immoderately 
indulged  in.  Dr.  Daniel  Gevers,  of  Dresden,  in  a pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  1735,  reports  that  he  was  called  in  to  attend  upon  a lady 
suffering  from  the  consequences  of  having  eaten  a whole  cup  and 
saucer.  A cup  similar  to  the  one  she  had  eaten  was  shown  to  him, 
and  appeared  to  weigh  about  an  ounce  and  a half,  was  made  of 
yellowish  clay,  unbaked,  and  so  thin  as  to  be  easily  reducible  to 
powder.  It  is  a matter  of  regret  that  no  known  specimens  can  with 
certainty  be  classed  as  buccaros,  and  that  the  past  alone  should  have 
had  the  enjoyment  of  such  a distinct  ceramic  curiosity.  According 
to  contemporary  writers,  they  originated  from  distinct  centers,  viz. : 
Guadalajara,  Quinto,  Chili,  and  Natan.  Santiago,  the  capital  of 
Chili,  was  the  great  center  of  production.  The  making  of  buccaros 
was  carried  on  in  four  monasteries  there,  the  monks  depending  on 
their  manufacture  entirely  for  their  maintenance.  Guadalajara,  in 
Mexico,  made  more  highly  scented  ones ; Natan,  a small  town  near 
Panama,  made  black  ones  by  the  aboriginal  tribes.  The  pottery  of 
Peru  and  Mexico  displays  such  fertility  of  invention,  and  the  shapes 
were  so  fantastic  as  to  have  no  parallel  in  ceramic  production,  so 
that  the  variety  of  buccaros  was  almost  beyond  description.  The 
secret  of  the  source  of  production  remained  for  some  time  with 
the  Portuguese,  but  the  demand  was  so  great  that  an  approximate 
imitation  was  made  in  Portugal,  and,  to  the  honor  of  the  manufac- 
turers be  it  said,  was  sold  as  a local  product.  Lisbon  was  the 
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principal  supply,  those  of  Della  Maya  being  most  in  request. 
Modern  writers  have  applied  the  word  “buccaro,”  or  boccaro,”  to 
the  red  and  unglazed  stoneware  of  China  and  Japan  ; but  this  appears 
to  be  an  error.  Count  Lorenzo  Magalotti,  who  wrote  in  1695,  and 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  “Noble  Buccaros,”  deplores  the 
error  of  some  of  his  contemporaries  in  applying  the  term  to  ware 
made  in  the  Orient,  and  is  emphatic  in  stating  that  they  must  not 
be  looked  for  out  of  the  pottery  of  Central  America  or  the  Portu- 
guese imitations. 

Buci-iwald,  Jean.  (See  Kiel.) 

Buckhauser  Porz.  Manufacture  Magdeburg.  Manufacturers 
of  china.  Established  1833.  M 42. 

Buckley,  near  Chester,  England.  A small  manufactory  of  slip 
decorated  ware  is  still  carried  on  here. 

Bucknall  & Stevenson.  (See  Cobridge  Works.) 

Buen  Retiro,  Madrid.  A manufactory  of  porcelain  founded 
by  Charles  III.  with  workmen  and  artists  from  Naples,  which 
accounts  for  the  resemblance  of  the  products  to  those  of  Capo  di 
Monti.  The  classical  shapes  produced  here  are  very  highly  esteemed. 
The  works  were  situated  in  the  palace  gardens  and  public  access 
was  denied  to  them.  The  King  had  a room  in  the  Escurial  decorated 
with  blue  and  white  plaques  in  imitation  of  Wedgwood  jasper  made 
there.  During  the  Peninsular  War  the  works  were  destroyed  by 
Lord  Hill  (1812).  Various  marks  were  used,  of  which  we  give 
examples : 


Buergen,  Jan  van  der,  potter  of  Delft.  Established  1695. 

Buhl,  H.,  & Son,  Grossbrietenbach.  Manufacturers  of  vases 
and  tea  ware.  Established  in  1780.  M 43. 

Buire,  or  Aic.uiere.  (See  Aiguiere.) 

Bulgaria.  There  are  nine  pottery  works  in  Bulgaria,  with  a 
working  capital  of  2,756,000  francs  and  employing  670  operatives, 
whose  average  wage  is  about  37  cents  per  day. 

Bulkeley  & Bent  were  potters  in  Staffordshire  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Bulow,  Baron  de,  established  a manufactory  at  Liege,  Belgium, 
in  1752,  but  it  was  not  successful,  and  his  privilege  was  revoked 
in  1767. 

Buntzlau  (Silesia).  Stoneware  has  been  made  here  since  the 
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sixteenth  century.  It  is  without  character  and  quite  commonplace. 
That  made  in  the  last  century  was  sometimes  decorated  with  flowers 
or  armorial  bearings  in  gilded  relief  or  a yellowish  white. 

Burci-i,  Paulus  van  der  on  Verburg.  Master  potter  estab- 
lished at  Delft  in  1759,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Pot  of  Gilded  Flowers. 
Burette  le  Double.  The  Double  Flagon.  (See  Victoor.) 
Burford  Brothers,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  Manufacturers  of 
white  granite  and  semi-porcelain.  Robert  Burford  is  president ; 
George  Burford  secretary,  and  O.  Burford  treasurer.  Four  kilns. 

M 44- 


Burgess,  John  W.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  One  of  the  original  partners 
in  the  International  Pottery  Company  (A.  D.  1879). 

Burgess,  William,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  president  of  the  International 
Pottery  Company.  Mr.  Burgess  during  President  Harrison’s 
administration  served  as  Consul  at  Tunstall,  a position  in  which  the 
interests  of  American  manufacturers  were  carefully  looked  after. 

Burgess  & Campbell.  (See  International  Pottery  Works.) 

Burgess  & Leigh,  Burslem,  manufacturers  of  earthenware, 

succeeded  

Thomas 
Hulme  at  the 
High  Street 
Works.  In 
1867  they  re- 
moved to  the 
Hill  Top 
Works,  their 

present  location.  We  give  portraits  of  the  founders  of  the  firm. 
M 45- 

Burlington,  N.  J.  The  State  records  show  that  there  was  a 
pottery  operated  here  as  early  as  1689.  It  belonged  to  Dr.  Daniel 
Coxe,  of  London,  who  was  afterward  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  His 
son  took  charge  of  his  father's  interests  in  America,  and  in  1691 
sold  them  to  the  West  Jersey  Society  of  London  for  £9,000,  including 
‘‘a  pottery  and  tools  complete.” 

Burmantofts,  a small  village  on  the  outskirts  of  Leeds,  gives 
its  name  to  the  pottery  made  there  by  the  Leeds  Fire  Clay  Company. 
It  has  always  been  of  a high  order  of  merit  and  is  applied  not  only 
to  large  and  small  ornamental  pieces,  but  to  friezes  and  dados  for 
mural  decoration.  The  modeling  is  invariably  good,  and  the  glazes 
rich  and  deep  in  color.  Their  latest  production  is  termed  Anglo- 
Moresque,  which  is  spoken  of  as  original  and  striking,  the  beautiful 
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embossments  being  carved  by  hand,  the  scheme  of  ornamentation 
being  bold  and  enhanced  by  brilliant  colorings  separated  from  the 
design  with  sharp  effects. 

Burroughs  & Mountford,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Established  in  1879. 
An  earnest  attempt  was  made  to  improve  and  give  an  artistic  char- 
acter to  American  pottery,  then  in  its  infancy.  No  expense  was 
spared  in  modeling  a large  variety  of  ornamental  as  well  as  useful 
pieces,  and  a class  of  decoration  was  evolved  which,  although  par- 
taking somewhat  of  the  style  of  Doulton,  had  a certain  individuality 
of  its  own,  and  undoubtedly  exercised  considerable  influence  on 
American  ceramics.  Rich  blues  were  freely  and  artistically  employed. 
Manufacturing  difficulties  were,  however,  encountered,  of  so 
serious  a nature  as  to  eventually  cause  the  suspension  of  the  firm. 
M 46. 

Burslem,  the  oldest  of  the  towns  constituting  the  group  known 
as  the  Staffordshire  Potteries.  Originally  it  was  Burwardeslime, 
meaning  the  bower  near  the  wood.  It  is  a town  rich  in  pottery 
associations;  was  the  scene  of  Wedgwood’s  early  struggles  and  of 
two  generations  of  Wedgwoods  before  him.  Here  good  old  Enoch 
Wood  lived  and  worked  and  made  his  notes  and  collection  of 
pottery.  To-day  the  Doultons  and  others  worthily  uphold  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  town.  The  Wedgwood  Institute  perpetuates  the  mem- 
ory of  her  brightest  son  and  educates  artists  and  potters  ambitious 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  The  present  population  of  Burslem  is 
38,000.  There  are  about  sixty  potteries,  almost  all  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware. 

Burton-on-Trent,  Staffordshire.  Quite  a number  of  potteries 
have  grown  up  here  during  the  last  few  years.  Woodville,  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  has  long  produced  pottery.  Swadlincote, 
another  adjacent  hamlet,  has  several  sanitary  ware  works  and  is  the 
home  of  the  Palissy  Pottery  Company.  Church  Gresley  produces 
chiefly  yellow  ware  and  tiles.  Of  the  Burton  factories,  two  call  for 
especial  notice— William  Ault  and  Tooth  & Co.  They  both  produce 
a large  number  of  ornamental  pieces,  really  well  modeled  and  richly 
glazed. 

Burton,  William,  F.  C.  S.,  one  of  the  foremost  ceramists  in 
England.  He  was  formerly  the  chemist  at  Messrs.  J.  Wedgwood  & 
Sons  and  is  now  the  director  of  the  Pilkington  Tile  Company  of 
Manchester  ( q.v .). 

Busch,  a German  potter  who  disclosed  to  the  Sevres  authorities 
the  secret  of  the  manufacture  of  hard  porcelain. 

Butler,  Frank  A.,  a painter  at  the  Doulton  Lambeth  Factory. 
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Byerley,  Thomas,  a nephew  of  Joeiah  Wedgwood  and  admitted 
by  him  into  partnership  A.  D.  1790. 

c 

Cabaret,  Antoine,  proprietor  of  the  Sceaux  Works,  succeeding 
Richard  Glot.  (See  Sceaux.) 

Cacciapuoti,  Naples.  Excellent  workers  in  pottery.  At  the 
Milan  Exhibition  they  carried  off  the  gold  medal  for  earthenware. 
Unfortunately,  their  work  has  a great  tendency  to  be  immodest  in 
design,  a common  Neapolitan  failing. 

Cachan  Ware.  Mentioned  by  Count  Rochchouart,  who  during 
a long  residence  in  Persia  paid  great  attention  to  its  ceramics.  He 
describes  it  as  having  a red  body,  covered  with  a stanniferous  enamel 
of  great  beauty  and  painted  in  cobalt  under  a highly  fired  glaze.  The 
pieces  ring  like  metal. 

Cadogan  Teapot.  Made  in  Rockingham  ware  at  the  Swinton 
Factory  from  an  Indian  model  furnished  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Cadogan. 
From  a hole  in  the  bottom  a 
tube  slightly  spiral  was  made 
to  pass  up  inside  the  vessel  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  top, 
so  that  after  filling,  the  pot 
being  turned  over  into  its 
proper  position  for  table  use, 
the  tea  was  retained  without 
chance  of  spilling.  This  shape 
was  afterwards  reproduced  by 
Mintons. 

Caen.  A manufacture  of 
china  was  started  here  in  1798  by  a joint  stock  company,  but  in 
spite  of  its  efforts  to  produce  artistic  wares  its  existence  was  very 
short.  The  trademark  was  "Caen"  stenciled.  M 46  a. 

Caduceus,  the  wand  of  Mercury,  used  as  a trademark  at  Meissen 
1717-20,  and  by  Powell  & Bishop,  Hanley. 

Caesar  de  Faenza  worked  in  the  fabrique  of  Guido  Merlingo  in 
Urbino  about  1536. 

Caffaggiola, also  spelt  “Caffagiulo,”  “Cafagiol,”  “Chaffaggiolo,” 
“Chaffaggilolo,”  etc.  This  Tuscan  fabrique  was  the  first  to  approach 
within  measurable  distance  the  enamel  of  Luca  della  Robbia,  some 
seventy  years  after  its  first  recorded  use  by  him,  the  earliest  pieces 
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being  dated  1507  and  1509.  The  powerful  patronage  of  Medici  was 
extended  to  this  botega,  and  some  beautiful  pieces  were  produced. 
Their  leading  characteristics  are  a glaze  of  rich  and  even  quality 

and  purely  white, 
and  the  use  of  a very 
dark  cobalt  blue, 
brilliant  as  lapis 
lazuli.  Metallic  lus- 
ters seem  to  have 
been  sparingly  used. 
At  first  blue  only  was 
used,  and  though 
the  wares  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  show 
improvement,  it  was 
not  until  the  six- 
teenth century  that 
the  full  harmony  of 
varied  colors  ap- 
pears. The  name 
variously  spelled  ap- 
pears on  the  reverse 
of  the  ware.  The  cup 
illustrated  is  of  early  date  and  is  a fine  example  of  the  productions 
of  this  place.  M 46  b. 

Calata  Girone,  Sicily.  There  is  considerable  variety  of  opinion 
respecting  the  wares  ascribed  to  this  locality.  Wares  found  there  of 
Persian  ornament  are  termed  Siculo-Persian  and  may  have  been 
made  by  the  Arabs  during  their  stay  there,  from  651  to  about  1200 
A.  D.  The  drawing  is  archaic,  the  decoration  applied  directly  on 
the  bottom  and  glazed  over,  the  prevailing  colors  being  blue  and 
black.  Siculo-Moresque  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  time  when 
Sicily  belonged  to  the  house  of  Aragon  and  the  Moors  were  all- 
powerful  in  Spain  (1282  to  1409),  and  later  to  the  Moors  who, 
flying  from  Spain,  took  refuge  in  Italy  and  Majorca  ( 1500  to  1700), 
specimens  of  copper  lustered  ware  having  been  found  in  Calata 
Girone. 

Calder,  Portugal.  There  is  a manufactory  of  faience  here  pro- 
ducing reproductions  of  Palissy  ware,  etc. 

Caldwell  & Wood.  (See  Enoch  Wood.) 

Calhoun,  W.  A.,  secretary  of  the  East  End  Pottery  Company, 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
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Caligari,  Antonio  Filippo,  with  Antonio  Casali,  established  a 
fabrique  at  Pesaro  in  1763.  The  former  was  an  artist  in  pottery 
from  Modena.  They  produced  excellent  work. 

Camaieu.  A painting  executed  in  single  color,  varied  only  by 
shades.  When  in  gray  it  is  termed  grisaille,  or  in  yellow,  en  cirage. 

Cambrian  Works,  Swansea.  (See  Swansea.) 

Cambridge  Art  Pottery  Company,  Cambridge,  Ohio.  Founded 
in  1901.  They  make  jardinieres  and  pedestals,  etc.,  in  a variety  of 
colored  glazes,  and  some  painted  pieces  in  the  Rookwood  style,  which 
they  term  Torrhea.  Mr.  Charles  L.  Casey,  the  manager,  hopes  111 
the  near  future  to  give  these  ornamental  goods  a more  original  tone. 
The  mark  is  impressed.  M 47. 

Camelford,  Lord,  formerly  Thomas  Pitt,  gave  pecuniary  assist- 
ance to  Cookworthy  in  the  foundation  of  the  Plymouth  Porcelain 
Works. 

Camillo,  an  artist  at  Ferrara,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Campani,  Maria  Ferdinando,  an  artist  at  the  San  Quirico 
botega,  and  afterwards  at  Sienna.  (See  Chigi.) 

Campbell,  Colin  Minton,  Stoke-upon-Trent.  Mr.  Campbell 
was  admitted  into  partnership  with  Herbert  Minton  about  the  year 
1848,  and  at  the  death  of  the  latter  (1858)  became,  with  Michael 
Daintry  Hollins,  sole  proprietors.  This  partnership  was  dissolved 
in  1867,  Mr.  Campbell  retaining  control  of  the  business  and  shortly 
afterwards  admitting  into  partnership  his  two  cousins,  T.  W.  and 
H.  Minton.  He  died  in  1883.  Mr.  Campbell,  though  not  himself 
a potter  or  an  artist,  exercised  by  his  personality  an  immense  influence 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  firm.  A great  organizer,  a quick  appreciator 
of  either  latent  or  developed  talent ; a faculty,  given  to  few,  to  judge 
and  anticipate  public  taste  ; an  extraordinary  passion  and  capacity 
for  work,  were  a feV  of  his  characteristics.  Possessing  these,  in 
addition  to  unlimited  capital,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
gathered  round  him  such  an  aggregation  of  talent,  perhaps  never 
before  surpassed,  and  achieved  triumphs  in  ceramics  almost  bewil- 
dering. In  this  connection  Mr.  Campbell’s  reception  in  this  country 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  Philadelnhia  Exhibition  will  be 
remembered.  Mr.  Campbell  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  the  ruling 
spirit  of  a great  industrial  institution,  found  time  to  officiate  as 
chairman  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Railway  Company  and  also  to 
represent  his  county  in  the  House  of  Parliament. 

Campbell,  John  A.,  partner  in  the  International  Pottery  Com- 
pany, Trenton,  N.  J.,  from  1879  to  1895. 

Campbell  Tile  Company,  Stoke-upon-Trent.  Upon  the 
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dissolution  of  partnership  between  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Hollins, 
of  the  firm  of  Minton  & Co.,  a tile  works  was  started  at  Fenton 
under  the  style  of  R.  Minton,  Taylor  & Co.,  but  in  consequence  of 
legal  difficulties  concerning  the  use  of  the  name  “Minton”  on  tiles, 
it  was  abandoned  and  a new  works  built  adjoining  the  Minton 
Factory  at  Stoke,  and  the  business  was  then  and  is  now  known  as 
the  Campbell  Tile  Company.  Large  quantities  of  encaustic  and 
other  tiles  are  produced. 

Campbell,  John,  partner  and  manager  of  above  firm. 

Candiana,  near  Padua,  Italy.  A faience  manufactory  existed 
here  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  produced  wares  decorated 
with  flowers  and  rosettes  in  the  style  of  pseudo-Persian. 

Candeliere  a.  A decoration  made  popular  at  Castel-Durante, 
Italy.  Dolphins,  dragons,  marks,  etc.,  are  arranged  in  symmetrical 
patterns  with  foliations.  They  were  adapted  from  metal  work  and 
illuminations. 
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Canettes.  This  name  is  generally  given  to  a rough  stoneware 
of  crude  fluted  form,  the  first  specimens  of  which  tradition  ascribes 
to  the  Countess  Jacqueline  of  Bavaria,  who  when  a prisoner  in  1425 
at  the  castle  of  Teylingen,  near  Leyden,  made  as  a diversion  canettes 
(pint  jugs),  which  she  threw  into  the  castle  moat,  where  they  were 
afterwards  found  and  called  by  the  peasants  “Jacoba’s  Kannetjes.” 
(See  Jacqueline  of  Bavaria.) 

Cantagellis,  Naples.  This  firm  has  existed  for  about  a century 
as  makers  of  common  earthenware  stoves,  etc.  In  1878  they 
branched  out  into  decorative  pottery,  from  what  at  first  was  regarded 
as  a trivial  act  of  kindness.  A poor  whitewasher  came  to  Signor 
Ulysses  Cantagelli  and  said  he  was  starving  and  unless  he  found 
work  would  throw  himself  into  the  Arno.  Seeing  that  the  man 
was  in  earnest,  Signor  Cantagelli  took  him  into  the  works  and  set 
him  to  paint  leaves  and  flowers  on  pots.  The  whitewasher  took 
kindly  to  his  work  and  became  a clever  painter  of  faience,  in  which 
art  he  instructed  his  two  sons.  The  new  product  created  a furore 
and  was  eagerly  bought  by  the  public,  and  the  whitewasher,  in 
addition  to  his  two  sons,  has  now  thirty  painters  and  decorators 
working  under  him.  Cantagelli  has  been  extremely  successful  in 
adapting  to  his  own  pottery  the  designs  and  shapes  of  various  styles 
of  work,  such  as  Persian  or  Hispano- Arabic.  The  body  is  an  inferior 
earthenware  on  which  is  applied  a superior  quality  of  enamel,  on  which 
fine  results  are  obtained.  His  greatest  success  has  been  with  figures  in 
high  relief  after  the  manner  of  Luca  della  Robbia ; fifteenth  century 
plates  and  vases  showing  the  beautiful  metallic  lusters  of  Maestro 
Giorgia.  The  prismatic  glaze  is  given  to  it  in  the  kiln  by  means  of  salts 
of  copper  and  silver  reduced  or  decomposed  in  the  fumes  of  green 
wood,  which  is  the  same  as  the  antique  process.  What  is  generally 
known  as  Cantagelli  ware  is  the  real  old  maiolica  covered  with  a tin 
enamel,  the  painting  being  executed  on  the  raw  glaze.  Cantagelli  is 
also  very  successful  in  imitating  the  pale  blue  Savona  ware,  the  color 
more  nearly  resembling  the  original  than  any  other  reproduction. 
The  trademark  is  a crowing  cock,  roughly  painted,  which  is  the 
English  for  Cantagelli.  M.  Ulysses  Cantagelli  died  in  the  spring 
of  1901. 

Capo  di  Monte.  The  most  famous  of  all  Italian  porcelain. 
Founded  in  1736  by  Charles  III.,  who  frequently  worked  in  the 
factory,  its  products  at  a very  early  date  assumed  a distinct  individ- 
uality. The  artists  sought  inspiration  from  the  sea,  and  in  its  corals 
and  shells  found  the  motif  for  very  charming  creations,  enhanced 
by  delicate  and  natural  colorings.  The  most  delicate  china  was  made 
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with  embossed  figures,  which  were  carefully  painted,  the  flesh  tint 
delicately  stippled.  When  Charles  III.  founded  the  Buen  Retiro  fac- 
tory he  took  a number  of  the  artists  with  him.  His  successor,  Ferdi- 
nand, was  not  successful,  and  the  works  were  closed  in  1821.  The 
marks  are  as  follows  : 


The  works  of  Capo  di  Monte  have  been  very  freely  and  cleverly 
imitated.  Ginori  of  La  Doccia  has  some  of  the  original  molds  and 
uses  the  Capo  di  Monte  mark. 

Cappellmans,  of  Brussels.  Made  amongst  other  copies  of  Eng- 
lish ware  the  willow  pattern  plate.  Jn  china,  fine  pierced  fruit- 
basket  supported  by  kneeling  figures. 

Carey,  T.  & J.,  King  Street  Works,  Longton.  Earthenware 
manufacturers  prior  to  1850,  when  the  works  passed  into  the  hands 
of  John  Edwards.  We  have  a blue  plate  of  their  make  with  a scene 
from  “The  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  very  poorly  drawn. 

Carolina.  Clay  from  Carolina  was  exported  to  England  as  early 
as  1766,  and  the  use  of  it  became  quite  extensive,  Wedgwood  using 
it  largely.  The  year  previous  we  find  him  expressing  fears  for  the 
earthenware  trade  of  England  with  America  on  account  of  the 
establishment  of  some  "new  pottworks  in  South  Carolina.” 

Carr,  James.  Born  at  Shelton  and  served  his  apprenticeship 
to  John  Ridgway  at  the  Cauldon  Place  Works.  He  was  afterward 
employed  by  James  Clews,  of  Cobridge,  and  came  to  this  country  in 
1844.  He  worked  first  for  the  American  Pottery  Company,  of  Jersey 
City,  and  in  1852  he  rented  the  Swan  Hill  Pottery  at  South  Amboy. 
The  factory,  which  was  built  by  C.  Fish,  had  not  been  a success,  and 
it  had  been  vacant  for  two  years.  His  partners  were  Daniel  Great- 
batch,  Thomas  Locker  and  Enoch  Moore,  but  the  partnership  must 
have  soon  ended,  as  in  1854,  when  the  factory  was  burned  down,  he 
and  Mr.  Locker  were  the  only  partners.  They  made  a line  of 
druggists’  ware,  including  the  once  familiar  blue  dome  top  jars.  In 
1855  he  opened  a factory  at  442  to  452  West  Thirteenth  street,  New 
York,  forming  a partnership  with  Mr.  Morrison  in  the  following 
year.  The  staple  production  had  heretofore  been  Rockingham  and 
yellow  ware,  which  continued  until  1858,  when  they  began  to  make 
white  granite.  Some  experiments  were  made  with  bone  china,  but 
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the  cost  of  production  was  too  heavy  and  its  manufacture  was  aban- 
doned. In  addition,  for  two  years  he  made  majolica  in  a large  variety 
of  articles.  He  bought  out  Mr.  Morrison’s  interest  in  1871.  He 
received  the  gold  medal  at  the  American  Institute  Fair  and  the  silver 
medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  that  being  the  highest  prize  awarded 
to  any  American  manufacturer.  After  fifty-seven  years  of  active 
employment  in  the  pottery  business  Mr.  Carr  retired  (1889),  and  is 
now  spending  the  autumn  of  his  life  in  a well-deserved  rest.  With 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Edwin  Bennett,  Mr.  Carr  is  the  oldest  living 
potter  in  America. 

Carr,  Thomas,  son  of  the  above,  served  an  apprenticeship  of 
nineteen  years  with  his  father,  and  upon  his  retirement  went  to 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  as  manager  of  the  Warwick  China  Company,  being 
appointed  president  in  1893 — a position  he  still  worthily  fills.  It 
speaks  volumes  for  Mr.  Carr’s  training  and  adaptability  that  the 
Warwick  China  Company  can  say  that  under  his  management  they 
have  never  had  a piece  of  crazed  ware.  Mr.  Carr  was  born  in  1855. 

Carries,  a sculptor,  of  Paris,  a man  of  exceptional  versatility 
and  talent,  who,  impatient  of  the  tediousness  of  his  art,  determined 
to  express  his  thoughts  in  clay,  and  who  accordingly  became  for  a 
time  lost  to  the  world  in  the  mountains  of  Morvan,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  rustic  potters  there  he  studied  the  A B C of  his  trade.  Here 
he  produced  a large  number  of  pieces  which  gradually  assumed  the 
brightness  and  delicacy  of  color  for  which  his  gres  became  celebrated. 
He  was  himself  his  harshest  critic,  and  unhesitatingly  destroyed  any 
piece  he  did  not  consider  glorified  the  medium  he  had  adopted  to 
express  the  songs  that  burst  from  his  heart,  no  matter  whether  the 
defect  was  one  of  craftsmanship  or  of  artistic  expression.  The 
Princess  Scey-Montbeliard  entrusted  him  with  an  order  for  a deco- 
rative door  which  was  to  open  on  the  mysterious  sanctuary  where 
reposed  a portion  of  the  manuscripts  of  “Parsifal.”  The  order  caused 
him  profound  joy,  and  he  immediately  became  absorbed  in  an  infini- 
tude of  researches  of  the  most  subtle  character.  His  abnormal  crit- 
ical judgment  caused  him  to  regard  what  he  had  produced  after  two 
years  of  hard  work  as  mere  trials  and  which  were  but  the  precursors 
of  something  infinitely  better,  when  in  the  summer  of  1894  death  put 
an  end  to  his  labors,  and  one  of  the  most  promising  of  French 
ceramists  was  lost  to  the  world. 

Cartlidge.  Mr.  Charles  Cartlidge,  who  for  a number  of  years 
had  acted  as  New  York  agent  for  William  Ridgwav,  started  a small 
factory  at  Greenpoint  about  1848  for  the  manufacture  of  china, 
producing  at  first  principally  door  furniture  of  excellent  quality,  and 
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employing  about  sixty  hands.  Later,  tableware  was  made  in  com- 
mercial quantities,  at  first  in  bone  china,  but  later  in  a true  hard 
porcelain.  Elijah  Tatler,  whose  son,  Mr.  W.  H.  Tatler,  now  con- 
ducts at  Trenton  one  of  the  most  successful  decorating  works  in 
America,  was  one  of  the  artists  employed.  Josiah  Jones  was  the 
modeler,  his  figure  pieces — busts  of  prominent  men — and  plaques 
being  reproduced  in  Parian.  Imitation  Wedgwood  jasper  was  also 
made.  In  1854  or  1855  Mr.  Cartlidge,  through  some  outside  invest- 
ment, lost  a considerable  share  of  his  fortune.  The  firm  was  dissolved 
and  reorganized  under  the  style  of  the  American  Porcelain  Manu- 
facturing Company,  with  Mr.  Cartlidge  as  president ; but  the  new 
company  failed  to  successfully  conduct  the  concern,  and  the  factory 
was  closed  in  1856,  the  building  being  afterwards  torn  down. 

Cartwright,  Richard,  & Son,  made  butter-pots  marked  with 
their  name  at  Burslem  from  1640  to  1675.  The  potter  and  his  family 
in  those  days  usually  constituted  the  entire  working  staff  of  the 
“pottery.” 

Cartwright  Brothers,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  C.  C.  and  deco- 
rated staples.  William  Cartwright  is  president  and  treasurer;  S.  R. 
Cartwright,  general  manager;  John  T.  Cartwright,  secretary.  Six 
kilns. 

Casa  Perota.  (See  Faenza.) 

Casali.  (See  Caligari.) 

Case  Mold.  (See  Molds.) 

Case  & Mort.  (See  Herculaneum.) 

Cashmere.  The  name  of  a decoration  in  the  pseudo-Chinese 
style,  particularly  executed  at  Delft,  which  is  characterized  bv  a 
mixture  of  rich  lambrequins,  gorgeous  flowers  and  brilliant  birds. 
This  decoration  was  principally  used  on  large  fluted  Chinese  vases. 

Castel-Durante  (Italy).  A small  town  situated  not  far  from 
LTrbino,  with  whose  products  its  own  are  often  confounded.  As 
early  as  1361  faience  appears  to  have  been  produced  at  Castel- 
Durante,  but  none  of  its  pottery  can  be  recognized  until  we  come 
down  to  1508,  after  which  specimens  multiply.  From  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
manufacture  of  faience  was  continued  here  without  interruption, 
but  the  industry  was  at  its  zenith  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  artistic  merit  seems  to  have 
declined.  The  faience  of  Castel-Durante  may  generally  be  recog- 
nized by  the  pale  buff  color  of  the  paste  and  the  richness  of  the 
glaze.  The  ware  was  ornamented  with  garlands,  intertwined  with 
artistic  or  military  trophies  laid  in  white  on  backgrounds  of  various 
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colors,  outlined  in  blue, 
and  modeled  in  bistre  with 
extraordinary  skill. 

Among  the  chief  products 
of  Castel-Durante  were 
pharmacy  jars  decorated 
with  grotesques,  sirens, 
sea-horses,  etc.,  on  very 
dark  and  sometimes  quite 
black  backgrounds.  Castel- 
Durante,  admitted  to  the 
rank  of  city  in  1623  by  the 
Pope,  Urban  VIII.,  who 
was  born  there,  changed 
its  name  at  that  time  for 
Urbania,  that  may  be 
'found  on  the  faiences  of  that  period,  which  possess  no  artistic  merit. 
When  at  its  best  Castel-Durante  rivaled  Eaenza  in  its  products. 
M 47  a. 

Castellanis,  Rome,  are  perhaps  the  most  artistic  of  all  modern 
Italian  potters.  At  the  Turin  Exhibition  they  showed  a magnificent 
vase  of  Oriental  character  which  both  from  an  artistic  and  manu- 
facturing standpoint,  was  quite  perfect. 

Castelli  (Italy-Abruzzes).  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the 
products  of  Castelli  previous  to  the  seventeenth  century,  although 
there  is  a faience  plaque  enameled  in  white  in  the  Museum  of  Indus- 
trial Art  at  Rome  attributed  to  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  seven- 
teenth, and  still  more  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Castelli  became  one 
of  the  most  important  centers  of  faience  manufacture.  In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  ware  Castelli  also  produced  some  fine  works,  among 
others  dishes  ornamented  with  figure  subjects,  with  sometimes  gold 
enrichment.  Nothing  positive  is  known  of  the  manufactory  of  Castelli, 
but  it  appears  to  have  always  been  in  the  hands  of  one  single  family 
by  the  name  of  Grue,  in  which  there  were  numerous  artists,  and 
among  them  some  men  of  undoubted  talent.  Specimens  are  known 
bearing  the  signature  or  initials  of  F.  A.  Grue,  1677;  C.  A.  Grue, 
Ant.  Grue,  1718;  Lebanous  Grue,  Saverio  Grue,  1747.  In  addition 
to  what  they  themselves  painted,  they  employed  artists  of  great 
ability  and  ‘‘continued  the  work  which  educated  the  Neapolitan 
school  of  potters,  and  enabled  the  Capo  di  Monte  factory  at  Naples 
to  find  artists  who  could  produce  those  excellent  paintings  which 
made  that  ware  more  valuable  than  its  relief  work.” 
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Gastello  (or  Citta  di  Castello),  near  Gubbio,  Italy.  From  the 
fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  principally  in  this  city  that 
the  style  of  decoration  was  employed  that  the  Italians  name  “sgraffio” 
and  which  resembles  the  process  of  decoration  by  engobage  used  in 
France  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century.  The  decorations  on  glazed 
wares  of  Citta  di  Castello  represented  the  popular  art  in  Italy  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  is  a beautiful  speci- 
men in  the  Louvre,  a large  cup  dating  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  on  which  a young  man  is  represented  playing  the  mandolin 
between  two  women,  one  of  whom  accompanies  him  on  the  tam- 
bourine. The  base  of  the  cup  is  bell  shaped,  ornamented  with 
modeling,  while  the  stem  is  surrounded  by  three  lions,  seated,  that 
support  the  base  of  the  cup  on  their  heads.  The  ground  is  red, 
covered  with  an  engobe  in  white  clay,  on  which  the  design  is  traced 
in  such  a manner  that  the  red  appears  and  forms  the  design  in  outline. 
The  Museum  of  Sevres  also  possesses  some  very  interesting  speci- 
mens of  this  glazed  pottery,  the  decoration  of  which,  according  to 
Piccolpasso,  being  designated  in  Italy  under  the  name  of  the  decora- 
tion Alla  Castellana.  The  same  style  of  decoration  was  used  equally 
at  Padua  and  Pavia,  and  more  than  all  at  La  Fratta,  a little  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Citta  di  Castello. 

Castiliion  (France).  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  faience 
was  made  here  in  imitation  of  that  of  Moustiers.  A dish  with  gro- 
tesque figures,  with  garlands  in  greenish  yellow,  outlined  in  black, 
is  marked  "Castilhon.” 

Casting.  A process  in  pottery  so  called,  and  which  the  French 
designate  as  “coulage.”  A plaster  mold  is  filled  with  slip,  and  the 
plaster  absorbing  the  water,  the  clay  adheres  to  the  walls  of  the 
mold,  and  when  this  attains  the  required  thickness  the  slip  is  poured 
away,  and  after  drying  for  a time  the  cast  can  easily  be  removed. 

Castleford,  twelve  miles  from  Leeds,  England.  A pottery  was 
established  here  in  1790  by  David  Dunderdale  for  the  manufacture 
of  queensware.  Black  or  Egyptian  ware  of  a fine  quality  was  made, 
and  a very  large  trade  was  done  with  Spain  and  the  Baltic,  the  firm 
owning  several  vessels  of  heavy  burden.  The  works  were  closed  in 
.1821,  but  afterwards  reopened  as  a manufactory  of  the  very  cheapest 
kind  of  earthenware.  The  goods  were  marked  “D.  D.  & Co.,  Castle- 
ford.”  There  is  still  a considerable  industry  here,  about  eight  pot- 
teries being  in  operation. 

Castor  or  Caistor  Ware.  (See  Anglo-Roman.) 

Catto.  An  artist  at  Ferrara,  Italy,  A.  D.  1528. 

Caugi-iley,  Salop,  England.  These  works  were  situated  on  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  Severn  from  Coalport,  and  were  built  by  Mr. 
Browne,  of  Caughley  Hall,  and  after  his  death  were  managed  bv  a 
man  named  Gallimore,  to  whom  in 
1754  a lease  of  the  works  was 
granted  for  a term  of  sixty-two 
years.  In  1772  Mr.  Thomas  Tur- 
ner, who  had  probably  been  em- 
ployed in  the  works  and  who 
married  Gallimore’s  daughter,  suc- 
ceeded him.  Turner  was  an  excel- 
lent chemist,  a skilful  designer, 
and  also  an  engraver.  Mr.  Galli- 
more relinquished  all  control  of 
the  works  in  1799,  and  Turner 
some  time  afterward  took  in  a 
partner  named  Shaw,  the  firm 
style  being  “Turner  & Shaw.”  The  early  productions  were  not  far 
removed  from  earthenware,  but  the  body  gradually  assumed  a finer 
and  more  transparent  character.  The  first  decorations  were  princi- 
pally in  blue.  In  1780  the  famous  Willow  pattern  was  engraved  here 
by  Thomas  Minton,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  almost  as  well 


known  “Broseley,”  or  blue  dragon,  pattern.  Mr.  Turner  made  a visit 
to  France  to  inspect  the  works  and  processes  there,  and  brought  back 
with  him  several  skilled  workmen.  When  Mr.  Chamberlain  com- 
menced his  china  works  at  Worcester,  1788,  he  bought  most  of  his 
white  ware  from  Caughley,  and  in  all  probability  much  of  the  Wor- 
cester ware  was  printed  there.  The  invention  was  an  important  one, 
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and  the  isolated  situation  of  Caughley  seemed  to  afford  a better 
chance  of  secrecy  than  at  Worcester.  Mr.  Church,  however,  dissents 
from  this  view.  In  1798  or  1799  the  works  were  purchased  by  Rose, 
of  Coalport,  by  whom  they  were  worked  until  1814,  and  were  a 
few  years  later  entirely  demolished.  The  marks  used  at  Caughley 
were  an  S and  a C in  underglaze  blue  and  the  word  “Salopian.”  A 
filled  crescent  is  also  ascribed  to  this  works.  M 48. 

Cauldon.  Cauldon  Place  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent.  The  early 
history  of  this  celebrated  factory  is  told  in  our  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Job  Ridgway  and  his  two  sons,  John  and  William.  For  some  time 
William  had  not  been  connected  with  the  Cauldon  Works,  and  in 
1859  John  retired,  the  business  passing  to  Mr.  T.  C.  Brown- 
Westhead,  Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  William  Moore,  and  the  style  of  the 
firm  changed  from  John  Ridgway  & Co.  to  T.  C.  Brown- Westhead, 
Moore  & Co.  Mr.  Moore  was  a practical  potter  who  had  been  for 
some  years  in  the  employ  of  John  Ridgway.  Mr.  Bates  retired  in 
a very  short  time,  and  the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Moore  followed  in 
1866.  His  brother  James  then  took  charge  of  the  manufacturing 
department,  was  admitted  as  partner  in  the  firm  in  1875,  and  died  in 
1881.  Mr.  Brown-Westhead  died  in  1882,  and  the  business  then 
passed  into  the  hands  of  W.  B.  and  F.  T.  Moore,  sons  of  William 
Moore,  who  are  the  present  proprietors.  It  is  only  within  recent 
years  that  the  products  of  the  firm  have  been  spoken  of  and  empha- 
sized as  “Cauldon,”  a step  almost  necessary  by  the  short  names 
other  English  chinas  were  known  by — "Minton,”  “Spode,”  or  “Cope- 
land,” etc.  The  products  of  this  firm  are  extremely  varied,  ranging 
from  sanitary  ware  to  the  most  delicate  china.  A mere  catalogue 
is  all  that  it  would  amount  to  if  we  tried  to  enumerate  them  all. 
Earthenware  services  in  which  the  conspicuous  feature  is  the  beauty 
of  the  patterns  and  the  excellence  of  the  engravings  are  largely 
produced.  Recently,  in  obedience  to  the  popular  expression  of 
fashion,  the  firm  have  reproduced  in  a rich  flow  blue  some  of  the 
successes  of  the  Ridgways.  On  this  side  of  the  water,  at  least,  it  is 
by  their  china  that  they  are  best  known,  “Cauldon”  being  accepted 
as  a guarantee  of  excellence  by  those  who  do  not  care  to  trust  to 
their  own  judgment,  while  experts  claim  that  in  purity  of  body, 
in  manufacturing  skill  and  general  excellence  of  decoration,  in  the 
richness  of  its  perfectly  transparent  glaze,  it  stands  to-day  the  peer 
of  any  china  manufactured.  The  various  international  exhibitions 
have  seen  Messrs.  Brown-Westhead  fully  represented— represented 
in  such  a worthy  manner  that  the  highest  honors  were  necessarily 
theirs.  The  recent  one  at  Chicago  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
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Gathering  around  them  a brilliant  array  of  talent,  the  firm  was  able 
to  produce  an  exhibit  in  every  way  satisfactory,  and  one  was  at  a 
loss  whether  to  admire  most  the  colossal  Shakespeare  vase,  with  its 
beautiful  modeling  and  delicately  painted  panels,  or  some  small 
pieces  on  which  an  unknown  artist  had  produced  rich  blendings  of 
color,  distinctly  English  in  character,  but  rivaling  in  tones  the  best 
work  of  Sevres.  The  firm  have  the  assistance  of  such  able  painters 
as  Boullemiere  in  figure  work;  Bernard  for  game  subjects  (a  set 
.of  cups  and  a tray  painted  by  him  being  perhaps  the  most  charming 
set  in  the  exhibition)  ; Sieffert,  a figure  painter  whose  coloring  is 
always  charming ; Berbeck  for  landscapes  ; and  a host  of  others. 
“Cauldon”  is  distinctively  English  china.  Old  traditions  are  fol- 
lowed in  the  richness  and  warmth  of  the  coloring  and  in  the  natural 
treatment  of  flowers,  etc.,  in  the  decoration  ; but  the  intelligent  treat- 
ment of  the  same  renders  criticism  harmless.  Mr.  J.  Leland  is  the 
general  manager  of  the  works — a position  his  long  service  in  the 
firm  eminently  qualifies  him  for.  M 49. 

1 Cauliflower  Ware.  Pieces  such  as  teapots,  etc.,  made  in  imita- 
tion of  cauliflowers  by  Whieldon  and  other  manufacturers  of  the 

same  period.  The  mod- 
eling of  the  pieces  is  ex- 
cellent, whilst  the  con- 
trast between  the  creamy 
yellow  and  the  rich 
green  of  the  leaves  is 
very  pleasing".  It  was 
made  in  immense  quan- 
tities. M.  Solon  says  of 
it : “The  execution  is  as 
simple  and  forcible  as 
the  idea.  It  has  just  the 
amount  of  conventional  treatment  that  a work  of  art  demands  to 
become  a type.”  The  Bennett  Pottery  Company,  of  Baltimore,  make 
an  excellent  reproduction  of  the  cauliflower  teapot. 

Caulin.  The  old  name  in  England  for  kaolin. 

Caussy,  Pierre.  Son  of  the  following.  (See  Quimper.) 

Caussy,  Pierre  Paul.  Master  potter  established  at  Rouen  in 
1720,  Rue  Saint  Sever;  he  died  in  1761.  His  son,  Pierre  Caussy, 
in  1743  took  the  management  of  the  manufactory  founded  about 
1:690  in  the  suburbs  of  Loc  Maria,  at  Quimper ; there  he  used 
polychrome  decorations  so  much  in  style  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  after  having  servilely  copied 
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them  he  transformed  them  in  the  effort  to  create  an  original  style — 
always,  however,  resembling  that  of  Rouen.  Unfortunately,  the 
faience  was  coarse  and  thick,  covered  over  with  a rather  grayish 
enamel.  The  manufactory  of  Sevres  possesses  some  poncifs  of  the 
manufactory  of  Caussy.  He  often  marked  P.  C.,  or  simply  C.,  in 
manganese.  (See  Ouimper.) 

Cavazzuti  had  a fabrique  at  Sassuolo,  near  Modena,  Italy,  about 

1741- 

Celadon.  When  Chinese  porcelain  began  to  arrive  in  Europe 
it  included  some  pieces  of  a beautiful  sea  green  color  which,  in 
France  particularly,  was  welcomed  enthusiastically,  and  received 
from  its  admirers  there  the  name  of  Celadon.  A popular  novel 
published  in  1647  by  Honore  Darfe  had  for  its  central  figure  the 
“Bergen  Celadon,”  a fascinating  figure  in  a group  of  ideal  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  who  disported  themselves  in  an  imaginary  world 
of  love  and  poetry.  All  the  characters  are  described  as  dressed  in 
such  tender  hues  of  silks  and  gossamers  that  no  commonplace  colors 
could  be  imagined  to  correspond  with  the  delicate  shades  dreamed 
of  by  the  poets.  The  subdued  gamut  of  the  colored  glazes  of  the 
new  ware  were  declared  to  form  the  nearest  approach  to  the  har- 
monious tones  Celadon  himself  would  have  wished  to  disport  in. 
These  early  specimens,  according  to  Chinese  authorities,  were  but 
skilful  imitations  of  original  types  made  in  China,  as  no  genuine 
example  of  the  original  Celadon  would  have  been  allowed  at  that 
time  to  leave  China.  The  color  was  produced  by  mixing  it  with 
the  glaze,  giving  it  a wavy  and  beautifully  translucent  depth.  The 
pieces  were  generally  plain,  but  were  sometimes  decorated  with 
raised  flower  designs. 

Cencio,  Maestro.  Yincenzio,  son  of  Maestro  Giorgio,  worked 
in  his  father’s  fabrique  until  1536,  where  he  was  known  as  Maestro 
Cencio.  (See  Andreoli.) 

Central  New  York  Pottery,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  A manufacture  of 
a good  quality  of  stoneware  has  been  in  existence  here  for  many 
years,  and  still  continues. 

Ceramic.  The  designation  of  the  potter’s  art  and  its  productions. 
It  is  probably  derived  from  a Greek  word,  “kepac,”  a horn,  which 
was  used  in  early  times  as  a drinking-cup.  The  son  of  Bacchus 
(and  Ariadne)  was  Keramos,  the  patron  of  potters,  which  gives  the 
supposition  an  air  of  reality. 

Ceramic  Art  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  May  18,  1889.  Mr.  Jonathan  Coxon,  presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Walter  S.  Lenox,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Coxon 
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retired  in  May,  1896,  Mr.  Lenox  purchasing  his  interest,  the  present 
secretary  being  Mr.  H.  A.  Brown.  The  product  of  the  Ceramic  Art 
Company  consists  of  fine  china  body,  decorated  in  an  artistic  manner 
either  in  the  style  of  Belleek  or  with  well-executed  painted  subjects 
distinguished  for  their  individuality.  Mr.  Lenox  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  gather  around  him  a staff  of  artists  who  share  his  ambition 
to  make  for  the  products  of  the  Ceramic  Art  Company  a distinct 
character  of  their  own,  entirely  original  and  entirely  independent  of 

any  foreign  influence.  Their  treat- 
ment of  the  loving-cup,  in  a dozen 
different  forms,  exemplifies  this. 
Painted  in  monochrome,  usually  a 
blue  of  exceptional  softness,  an  un- 
derglaze color  is  applied  on  the  glaze 
and  then  subjected  to  a glost  fire, 
giving  all  the  durability  and  softness 
of  an  actual  underglaze  decoration. 
The  process  is,  however,  fraught 
with  peril,  as  frequently  pieces  have 
to  undergo  this  heavy  fire  five  or  six 
times  before  a satisfactory  finish"  is 
attained.  In  vases  the  variety  of 
shape  is  very  extensive,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  make  a selection  where 
purity  of  form  is  such  a marked 
characteristic.  The  Egyptian  lotus 
leaf  has  been  cleverly  adapted  as  a 
receptacle  for  flowers,  sometimes 
with  an  attendant  Cupid.  The 
Ceramic  Art  Company  in  its  particu- 
lar line  has  done  and  is  doing,  with 
a steadiness  of  purpose  no  obstacles 
have  made  them  deviate  from,  much 
to  elevate  the  ceramic  art  in  America. 
M 50. 

Ceramic  Art  Company  (L’Art  de  la  Ceramique),  Florence. 
The  faience  made  here  draws  its  inspiration  from  the  early  Tuscan 
masters,  especially  Botticelli.  The  decorations  are  a combination  of 
modeling  and  painting,  the  flowers  being  painted,  whilst  the  leaves 
are  boldly  modeled  and  sprung  out  of  the  vase,  returning  again  to 
form  the  handles.  The  business  was  founded  in  1898  by  M.  le 
Compte  Giustiniani.  Galilleo  Chini  designs  most  of  the  forms 
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and  M.  Vittoria  Giunti  directs  the  technical  work.  They  also  make 
wall  tiles. 

. Chaffagiola.  (See  Caffaggiola.) 

Chaffers,  Richard.  A potter  of  Liverpool  whom  Wedgwood 
regarded  as  no  mean  rival.  He  made  both  natural  china  and 
earthenware.  In  a Liverpool  paper  of  December  10,  1756,  the 
following  advertisement  appears : “Chaffers  & Co.,  china  manu- 
facturers. The  porcelain  or  china  made  by  R.  Chaffers  & Co.  is  sold 
nowhere  in  the  town  but  at  the  manufactory  at  Shaw’s  Brow.  Con- 
siderable abatement  for  exportation  and  to  all  wholesale  dealers. 
N.  B. — All  the  ware  is  proved  with  boiling  water  before  it  is  exposed 
for  sale.”  The  works  were  closed  at  his  death.  Responding  to  the 
urgent  request  of  an  old  servant  who  lay  sick  of  the  fever  to  visit 
him,  he  took  the  fever  and  died  from  it.  M 51. 

Chaffers,  W.  Author  of  “Marks  and  Monograms  on  Pottery 
and  Porcelain,”  published  in  London  in  1876.  This  work  has 
become  a standard  reference,  and  though  Mr.  Jewett  severely  criti- 
cises the  author,  it  is  on  the  whole  reliable  and  trustworthy. 

Chamberlains.  (See  Worcester.) 

Chambon.  Director  of  the  Sinceny  factory  about  1775.  (See 
Sinceny.) 

Chambrelans.  A name  given  to  porcelain  painters  who  worked 
in  their  own  dwellings  and  decorated  or  employed  a sometimes 
numerous  staff  to  decorate  the  porcelain  manufactured  in  Paris  and 
Limoges  for  the  large  Parisian  retail  establishments. 

Cfiambrette,  Jacques.  (See  Luneville.) 

Champion,  Richard,  Bristol.  Champion  seems  to  have  been 
making  some  experiments  with  American  clays  with  a view  to  making 
china  as  early  as  1765.  In  1768  he  established  a factory  at  Bristol, 
and  probably  worked  under  a license  from  Cookworthv,  who  in  1770 
removed  his  Plymouth  factory  to  (what  is  now)  15  Castle  Green, 
Bristol.  Champion  bought  Cookworthy’s  patent  rights  in  1773,  the 
legal  transfer  being  completed  the  following  year.  From  1773  to 
1781  Champion  was  owner  of  the  Castle  Green  factory,  and  carried 
on  his  manufacture  there.  In  1775  he  petitioned  Parliament  for  an 
extension  of  Cookworthy’s  patent  for  a term  of  ten  years,  which 
was  violently  opposed  by  the  Staffordshire  potters,  led  by  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  in  spite  of  which  the  act  received  the  royal  assent  in 
due  course.  In  1781  he  disposed  of  the  patent  to  a syndicate  of 
Staffordshire  potters,  who  originated  the  hard  porcelain  works  of 
New  Hall,  Shelton.  The  stock  was  sold  bv  auction  in  May,  1782. 
After  living  at  Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  for  a short  time,  Champion 
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left  England  in  1784,  and  settled  on  a farm  called  Rocky  Branch, 
in  South  Carolina.  He  died  October  7,  1791,  in  his  forty-eighth 
year.  The  most  characteristic  productions  of  the  Bristol  Factory 


BRISTOL  CUP  AND  SAUCER.  MADE  FOR  EDMUND  BURKE,  1775- 

are  white  china  biscuit  plaques  decorated  with  flowers  and  foliage 
in  relief.  These  varied  in  size  from  three  and  one-half  inches  to 
eight  and  three-quarters,  one  of  the  latter  size  having  a bas-relief 
bust  of  Franklin.  This  was  sold  in  1874  for  £165 — about  $825. 
These  flowers  were  of  exquisite  tenuity  and  delicacy,  and  were 
marvels  of  ceramic  skill,  and  were  far  finer  than  those  made  at 
Derby.  Statuettes  were  also  largely  made,  and  also  a fine  series 
of  hexagonal  vases  painted  with  foliage  and  exotic  birds.  Sumptuous 
table  services  were  also  produced,  with  grounds  of  lapis  lazuli  blue 

and  elaborated  gilded  surrounding 
panels  of  painted  flowers.  In  con- 
tradistinction to  this  was  the  Cot- 
tage china,  which  was  thin  in  sub- 
stance, with  simple  yet  bold 
enamel  decorations  such  as  small 
bouquets  of  flowers  with  a border 
of  festooned  ribbons.  The  Cottage 
china  was  glazed  before  being 
fired.  Bristol  china  is  milk  white 
in  color  and  is  extremely  hard. 
The  glaze  on  the  fine  pieces  is  very 
faint,  but  on  the  commoner  pieces 
has  a pale  bluish  tint.  It  is  very 
thin  and  not  very  brilliant.  The 
principal  Bristol  mark  is  the 
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alchemic  symbol  for  tin  (Jupiter), 
generally  accompanied  by  a workman  s 
mark.  The  other  most  important  one 
is  the  letter  B,  also  accompanied  by 
workmen’s  marks  or  numbers.  M 52. 

Chanak-Kalesi  (the  pottery  cas- 
tle) is  the  name  given  by  the  Turks 
to  the  “Castle  of  Asia,’’  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dardanelles.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  manufacture  of  faience 
here,  which  has  been  celebrated  for  a 
long  time,  probably  some  centuries. 

Water  jars  of  grotesque  shape,  bril- 
liantly but  coarsely  colored  and  well 
glazed,  are  the  main  production,  to- 
gether with  water-bottles  and  curious 
ornamental  pieces. 

Chandernagor,  India.  Unglazed 
pottery,  water-jars,  bottles,  etc.,  are 
produced  here. 

Chaplet.  An  artist  at  Bourg-la- 
Reine,  afterwards  associated  with  the  Havilands  at  Limoges  in  the 
production  of  “Haviland  faience.’’ 

CHAPMAN,D.,Longton,  Staffordshire.  China  manufacturer.  M53. 

Chardin.  An  author  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  infor- 
mation respecting  the  pottery  of  Persia  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin.  A hard  paste  factory  was 
founded  here  in  1760  by  Pressel,  which  was  eventually  absorbed  by 
the  Royal  Berlin  factory. 

Charpentier.  (See  Faience  d’Oiron.) 

Chateauneuf.  A member  of  the  first  firm  at  Sceaux  (1748-9). 
(See  Sceaux.) 

Chatillon  (Seine,  France).  There  was  a manufactory  of  hard 
porcelain  here  in  1775. 

Cipatterley,  Samuel,  Hanley,  Staffordshire,  a potter  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

C pi  a- no- YU,  or  tea  ceromonies  of  Japan.  Rules  for  the  regulation 
of  these  ceremonies  were  made  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  were  the  cause  of  the  large  prices  occasionally  paid 
for  the  pottery  used  in  them.  They  are  now  nothing  more  than 
friendly  reunions.  The  room  destined  for  the  ceremonies  was  known 
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as  Ivakoi  (the  enclosed-)  or  Sukiya,  and  measured  4I/2  mats  (a  mat 
about  6 by  3 feet),  with  a small  room  leading-  off  it  called  Midzuya 
(water-room),  where  the  utensils  were  arranged.  Surrounding  the 
house  was  a garden,  Ro  ji  (dewy  ground).  In  the  summer  the 
garden  was  decked  with  flowers,  the  guests  took  off  their  shoes,  and 
a portable  furnace  was  used.  In  the  winter  the  garden  was  strewn 
with  pine  needles,  the  guests  retained  their  shoes,  and  the  furnace 
was  a pit  in  the  floor  filled  with  ashes.  The  hours  fixed  for  the  invi- 
tations were  4 to  6 A.  M.,  noon,  and  6 P.  M.  The  guests  assembling 
in  a pavilion  in  the  garden  announce  their  arrival  by  striking  on  a 
wooden  tablet  or  bell,  when  the  host  appears  to  conduct  them  into 
the  chamber.  The  entrance  being  only  three  feet  square,  the  host 
kneels  and  lets  the  guest  creep  in  before  him.  The  guests  having 
arrived,  and  being  seated  in  a semicircle,  the  host  goes  to  the  door 
of  the  side  room  and  says:  “I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  come. 
I now  go  to  make  up  the  fire.”  He  then  brings  in  a basket  con- 
taining charcoal  of  a prescribed  size,  a brush  made  of  three  feathers, 
a pair  of  tongs,  the  stand  of  the  kettle,  a lacquer  box  containing 
incense,  and  some  paper.  He  again  leaves  the  chamber  to  bring 
in  a vessel  with  ashes  and  its  spoon.  He  then  makes  up  the  fire  and 
burns  incense  to  overpower  the  smell  of  the  charcoal.  While  thus 
occupied  the  guests  beg  leave  to-  examine  the  lacquer  box,  often  an 
object  of  great  value.  This  closes  the  first  half  of  the  ceremonies, 
and  host  and  guests  alike  withdraw.  The  second  part  commences 
with  eating,  and  as  it  is  a rule  that  nothing  shall  be  left,  the  guests 
carry  off  any  fragments  that  may  remain.  The  host  then  brings 
in  one  at  a time  the  kettle,  table,  two  tea  jars  containing  fine  pow- 
dered tea  inclosed  in  bags  of  brocade,  fresh  water  and  a tea  bowl 
of  porcelain  or  earthenware,  simple  in  form,  but  remarkable  for  its 
age  or  associations.  After  solemn  salutations  and  obeisances  the 
utensils  are  wiped  with  a purple  silk  cloth  and  some  of  the  tea 
is  placed  in  the  bowl,  hot  water  poured  on,  and  the  whole  vigorously 
stirred.  A boy  then  carries  the  bowl  to  the  principal  guest,  from 
whom  it  passes  round  the  party  to  the  last,  who  returns  it  empty 
to  the  bov.  The  empty  bowl  is  then  passed  round  so  that  all  may 
admire  it.  The  utensils  are  then  washed  by  the  host,  and  the  cere- 
monv  is  at  an  end.  The  rules  forbid  any  conversation  on  worldly 
subjects,  such  as  politics  or  scandal,  no  distinction  of  rank  is 
observed,  and  the  meeting  should  not  last  longer  than  two  hours. 

Chantilly.  The  Chantilly  Works  were  founded  in  1725  by 
Cignaire  Ciron  under  the  patronage  of  Louis  Henri,  Prince  de  Conde. 
The  earlier  products  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  whiteness 
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of  the  paste  and  for  the  perfect  though  simple  decoration,  chiefly 
in  imitation  of  Imari  ware.  Corean  decorations,  of  which  the  Prince 
de  Conde  had  a fine  collection,  were  also  copied.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  on  Chantilly  porcelain  (especially  on  the  earlier  produc- 
tions) the  glaze  is  stanniferous,  or  opaque,  instead  of  vitreous,  or 
translucent,  as  on  other  soft  porcelain.  This  glaze  was  productive 
of  very  harmonious 
and  delicate  tones  in 
the  coloring  of  the 
decorations.  After 
the  death  of  its 
founder  the  products 
of  .the  works  deterio- 
rated. The  Chantilly 
porcelain  is  always 
marked  with  a hunt- 
ing horn,  originally 
carefully  traced  in 
red,  and  later  drawn 
roughly  in  blue  and 
accompanied  by  a let- 
ter indicating  either 
the  decorator  or  as  a 
reference.  On  a few 
rare  pieces  the  word 

Chantilly  is  fully  written.  After  the  French  Revolution  Ihe  factory 
was  revived  by  an  Englishman  named  Potter,  who  made  both  china 
and  faience,  imitating  English  wares.  In  1803  a new  factory  was 
founded  by  Piggarv. 

Chapelle.  There  were  several  faience  painters  of  this  name, 
the  first  and  best  known  of  whom  is  Pierre  Chapelle,  who  in  1725 
worked  in  the  manufactory  of  Mme.  de  Villeray,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Saint-Sevres  at  Rouen.  There  he  painted  among  other  pieces  two 
large  globes  which  formerly  decorated  the  entrance  of  the  Castle  of 
Choisy-le-Roi,  and  which  bear  the  inscription:  “A  Rouen,  1725. 
Painted  by  Pierre  Chapelle.”  Later  he  was  at  Sinceny.  He  died 
in  1760,  aged  75  years.  His  brother,  son  and  nephew  were  all  faience 
decorators,  but  there  are  no  signatures  of  theirs  known. 

Chafelle-aux-Pots  (La),  Oise,  France.  The  greater  part  of 
the  glazed  pottery  with  which  the  Paris  market  was  supplied  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  later  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  made  here 
and  at  Savignies,  near  Beauvais.  Writers  of  that  epoch  make  fre- 
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quent  mention  of  the  earthenware  with  reliefs  glazed  in  rather  light 
green,  and  especially  in  a smooth  blue,  made  at  La  Chapelle-aux- 
Pots. 

Chapelle-des-Pots  (La),  (Charente-Inferieure,  France).  In 
the  fifteenth  century  there  were  at  La  Chapelle-des-Pots,  at  Brizam- 
bourg,  and  several  other  small  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  Saintes, 
manufactories  of  glazed  pottery.  The  ware  was  quite  coarse,  but 
was  not  without  originality.  The  decoration  was  in  relief,  usually 
glazed  in  yellow,  green,  or  marbled.  Clocks  in  the  form  of  a woman 
in  wide  petticoats  were  a noticeable  production. 

Chapelle,  Jacques,  demonstrator  of  chemistry  and  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  was  called  to  direct  the  manufactory  of 
Sceaux,  founded  in  1748  by  De  Bry,  with  whom  he  associated  about 
1750  in  the  manufacture  of  a fine  decorated  faience.  After  a 
disagreement  with  his  associate  Chapelle  ran  the  manufactory  alone 
and  greatly  improved  it.  Eventually  he  sold  it  to  Richard  Clot. 
Although  remarkable  in  every  respect,  the  faiences  of  Chapelle  have 
no  mark. 

Chapelle,  Stephen  and  James.  Manufacturers  of  pottery  at 
Leeds  in  1840.  (See  Leeds.) 

Chaumiel,  Paris.  Reproductions  of  old  Brittany  ware.  The 
glaze  and  texture  are  well  imitated. 

Chaumont-sur-Loire  ( Loire-et-Cher) , France.  The  manufac- 
tory of  faience  established  in  one  of  the  dependencies  of  the  Castle 
of  Chaumont-sur-Loire  is  only  known  from  the  fact  that  Jean 
Baptiste  Nini  executed  the  greater  part  of  his  medallions  in  terra- 
cotta during  his  residence  there. 

Chelsea  China  Company,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Ya.  Tbe 
factory  was  erected  in  1888  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware.  It 
was  equipped  with  all  modern  appliances,  but  its  capacity  was  not 
large  enough  to  allow  the  output  to  yield  a fair  return  on  the  invest- 
ment, and  it  was  closed  down  in  1896.  The  trademark  was  a 
crescent  and  a star.  (See  Crescent.)  M 54. 

Chelsea,  England.  The  names  of  the  founders,  the  date  when 
the  works  were  started,  even  the  site  thereof,  are  largely  a matter 
of  conjecture.  From  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  of  the  period 
dating  from  1747  some  scraps  of  information  have  been  gleaned. 
The  first  manager  we  have  any  knowledge  of  was  Charles  Gouvn, 
who  was  there  in  1750,  described  as  the  “late  manager,”  Nicholas 
Sprimont  being  the  then  director.  But  two  milk  jugs  of  the  Goat- 
and-Bee  pattern,  often  erroneously  ascribed  to  Bow,  are  dated  1745, 
and  are,  in  addition,  the  earliest  dated  pieces  of  English  china  known. 
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Sprimont  carried  on  the  factory 
with  great  skill  and  spirit  and  pro- 
duced some  really  sumptuous  pieces. 
The  body  was  exquisitely  soft  and 
was  revealed  to  advantage  in  the 
simpler  styles  and  decorations  of 
the  early  period.  When  Sprimont 
succeeded  to  the  ownership  and 
management  of  the  works  about  the 
year  1749  he  introduced  several  im- 
portant changes,  not  only  in  the 
styles  of  decoration,  but  in  the  body 
itself,  following  the  newly  discov- 
ered practices  at  Bow  of  using  bones 
in  the  body.  George  I.  was  much 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  works  and  brought  workmen,  molds 
and  materials  from  Saxony  to  enable  Chelsea  to  compete  with  Sevres. 
From  1755  to  1759  were 
developed  those  exquisitely 
beautiful  ground  colors  for 
which  Chelsea  is  so  celebrated 
— mazarine  blue  in  1755,  tur- 
quoise blue  and  pea  green 
1756  to  1758,  followed  by  the 
wonderful  claret  color  (crim- 
son) in  1759.  Vases,  snuff- 
boxes, services  for  the  table, 
were  enriched  with  these  beau- 
tiful grounds,  on  which  raised 
gilding  was  massed  in  super- 
abundance. Gorgeously  col- 
ored and  richly  gilt  figures 
were  largely  produced  from 
1759  to  the  closing  of  the 
works.  The  various  vessels  in 
the  form  of  plants  and  animals 
belong  to  the  first  period  of  the 
factory,  1745-56.  They  con- 
sisted of  melons,  pineapples, 
apples,  lemons,  oranges,  cauli- 
flowers, cabbages,  artichokes, 
sunflowers,  etc.  Tureens, 
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sauce-boats  and  dishes  were  made  representing  boars’  heads,  swans, 
ducks,  partridges,  hens,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  dogs  and  foxes.  To  the 
same  period  belong  the  lightly  ornamented  square  and  hexagonal 
cups  and  saucers  and  the  white  dessert  dishes  in  the  form  of  leaves, 
decorated  with  sprays  of  enameled  flowers  and  chocolate  colored 
edges.  The  prices  realized  at  the  auctions  were  not  sufficiently 
remunerative  to  encourage  the  extensive  outlay  necessary  to  produce 
high-priced  goods ; the  failing  health  of  Sprimont  and  the  com- 
petition of  the  Derby  Factory,  which  had  rapidly  risen  to  promi- 
nence, were  all  factors  which  in  1770  culminated  in  the  sale  of  the 
works,  models,  etc.,  to  William  Duesbury,  of  Derby1.  An  anchor 
in  relief  in  a raised  oval  is  the  earliest  regular  Chelsea  mark, 
although  the  name  “Chelsea”  with  an  incised  triangle  and  a date 
has  been  found  on  some  pieces.  Later  the  anchor  was  penciled  in 
red,  purple  or  gold,  sometimes  very  roughly  done,  and  varying  con- 
siderably in  size.  M 55. 

Cheroulion.  A Greek  vessel  with  two  handles.  The  mouth 
was  wide  and  gradually  narrowed  in  to  a small  base. 

Chertsey  Tiles.  (See  Tiles.) 

Chervette  is  the  name  given  to  pharmacy  jars  with  a handle 
and  generally  with  a short  neck  and  a wide  spout.  They  are  used 
to  hold  syrups  and  oils. 

Chetham  & Woolley,  Longton.  About  1795  they  invented  a 
new  body  they  called  pearl  ware. 

Ciiicanneau,  or  Chicoineau  (Pierre),  at  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  founded  at  St.  Cloud  a manufactory  of  faience. 
About  1696  he  also  succeeded  in  making  soft  porcelain,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  few  pieces  made  by  Poterat,  was  the  first  made 
in  France.  His  son,  who  aided  him  in  his  researches,  obtained  May 
16,  1702,  letters  patent  that  gave  him  for  twenty  years  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  manufacturing  porcelain  in  France.  (See  St.  Cloud.) 

Chigi,  Cardinal,  established  a works  at  San  Quirico  about  1714 
with  the  idea  of  reviving  the  art  of  faience  painting.  It  was  directed 
by  Piezzentili,  a painter  who  had  given  some  time  to  the  study  of 
the  works  of  Orazio  Fontana.  Terchi  and  Feschi,  or  Ferchia,  also 
worked  here,  as  did  also  Campani  before  going  to  Siena.  The  prod- 
ucts of  the  works  were  not  sold,  but  given  as  presents  by  the 
Cardinal. 

Chikara  Mori,  Mikawaji.  A modern  potter  of  Japan.  (See 
Mikawaji.) 
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Chiicusen,  Gogiosaka,  Kioto.  A Japanese  potter  of  to-day, 
making  fine  porcelain. 

Child,  Smith,  made  queensware  at  1 unstall  in  1763-  The 
mark  was  “Child,”  impressed. 

Chili.  (See  Peru.) 

China.  Mr.  W.  C.  Prime,  in  his  “Pottery  and  “Porcelain,”  says  : 
“The  more  experienced  judges  of  Oriental  porcelain  freely  acknowl- 


edge, in  numerous  colors  and  kinds,  the  impossibility  of  determining 
periods  of  manufacture,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  there 
is  any  person  in  China,  Europe  or  America  who  upon  examining 
specimens  of  certain  exquisite  colors  can  decide  whether  they  are 
of  the  Ming  dynasty  or  of  the  eighteenth  century.”  To  make  this 
more  interesting,  Chinese  authorities  are  agreed  that  during  the 
Ming  dynasty  (1368-1647)  all  the  old  Chinese  pieces  were  exactly 
reproduced.  The  Chinese  claim  that  their  records  prove  that  they- 
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made  pottery  2698  B.  C,  and  porcelain  from  185  to  87  B.  C.  The 
discoverer  of  the  latter  is  unknown.  Without  attempting  to  go  into 
the  matter,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  both  have  a great  antiquity, 
although  we  have  older  examples  of  Saracenetic  pottery  than  at 
present  we  have  of  Chinese.  The  bulk  of  our  information  about 
early  Chinese  pottery  is  from  Chinese  sources,  and,  according  to 
these,  different  colors  may  be  assigned  to  these  different  dynasties. 
Under  the  Tsin  dynasty  (265-419  A.  D.)  the  porcelain  was  blue  in 
color;  Soui  dynasty  (581-618),  green  was  made,  and  an  impetus 
was  given  to  the  art  by  the  patronage  accorded  to  the  potters  of 
King-teh-chin  by  the  Emperor.  The  porcelains  of  Tch’ai  made  in 
954  by  his  order  were  to  be  “blue  as  the  sky  after  rain,”  but  the  color 
has  not  positively  been  identified.  In  after  times  so  highly  was  it 
thought  of  that  even  fragments  were  carefully  preserved  and 
mounted  as  jewels.  Sing-i  and  Sing-eul  (which  see)  were  cele- 
brated potters  of  this  time,  and  a little  later  (during  the  Song 
dynasty,  960-1126)  came  the  venerable  Chu  and  his  lovely  and 
accomplished  daughter.  (See  Chu-ong  and  Chu-kiao.)  Even  at 
this  early  period  we  find  they  were  already  making  reproductions  of 
ancient  art.  In  the  Youen  dynasty,  Pong-kiumpas  was  a potter  so 
celebrated  for  his  reproductions  of  the  Ting  dynasty  (618-907)  that 
they  were  honored  with  the  name  of  “New  Vases  of  Ting.”  In  the 
Ming  dynasty  all  previous  work  seems  to  have  been  copied  and 
reproduced.  Not  until  the  fifteenth  century  do  we  hear  of  porcelain 
decorated  with  flowers,  landscapes,  etc.  In  the  Tching-te  period 
(1506-22)  the  Chinese  obtained  from  the  Mahommedans  the  blue  of 
cobalt,  and  its  effect  was  immediately  visible  on  their  porcelain.  It 
was  at  first  so  expensive  that  one  ounce  weight  was  worth  two 
ounces  of  gold.  It  received  the  name  of  Hoei-tsing  or  Hoei-hoei- 
tsing,  meaning  “Blue  of  the  Moslems  of  the  barbarous  Western 
countries,”  an  example  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage. During  the  Ivia-tsing  and  Long-tsing  period,  Tsoui-hong,  a 
celebrated  imitator  of  old  pottery,  flourished.  Tcheou-tan-ts-ouen, 
one  of  the  most  renowned  potters  in  Chinese  history,  made  imitations 
that  deceived  even  the  most  expert  from  1567  to  1619.  At  the  same 
period  Ou,  the  hermit,  a poet  and  painter,  retired  to  solitude  and 
made  eggshell  china  of  great  beauty — by  a much  more  complicated 
method  than  that  now  in  vogue — red,  white  and  pale  blue  vases  which 
he  signed  with  his 'name.  Many  new  colors  were  discovered  from 
1672  to  1735,  and  then  followed  (1735-95)  the  most  brilliant  period 
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of  Chinese  ceramic  history,  after  which  the 
art  declined.  The  great  porcelain-producing 
district  of  China  is  King-teh-Chin,  where  in  a 
mountain  of  similar  name  the  kaolin  is  found. 

This  and  petuntse  are  the  sole  ingredients  of 
Chinese  porcelain.  The  industry  has  existed 
there  from  583  A.  D.  In  1717  3,000  kilns  were 
in  operation.  The  town  was  sacked  during 
the  Tai-ping  Revolution,  and  the  kilns  de- 
stroyed, but  it  has  since  been  rebuilt  and  the 
industry  restored.  There  are  other  potteries 
at  Canton,  Ningpo,  Nankin,  Pekin  and  various 
other  places.  The  decorations  of  Chinese  por- 
celain are  so  bewildering  in  their  variety  that 
only  a few  of  the  principal  ones  can  be  briefly 
glimpsed  at  here ; nor  can  they  at  all  times 
be  judged  from  Western  standpoints.  First 
come  the  brilliant  enamels  of  great  depth  and  beauty — blue,  turquoise, 
red,  yellow  and  celadon,  peerless  in  their  tone  and  brilliancy,  and 
which  at  first  were  used  only  for  grounds,  but  later  were  used  in  the 
decorations.  Of  celadon  and  crackle  ware  we  have  already  spoken 
(see  Celadon).  The  latter  was  an  ingenious  but  utterly  wasted 
display  of  ceramic  skill.  The  Chrysanthemo-pseonienne  is  also  treated 
of  separately,  and  a curious  mistake  as  to  its  nationality  pointed  out. 
The  religious  and  emblematical  figures  of  the  Chinese  are  freely  used 
in  decorations,  but,  unmeaning  as  they  appear,  they  have  all  a real 
significance.  The  familiar  Kylin  is  often  confounded  with  the  Dog 
of  Fo,  which  has  its  feet  armed  with  claws,  a grinning  face,  with 
sharp  teeth  and  a curly  mane,  its  general  aspect  being  like  a lion. 
The  Dog  of  Fo  is  the  habitual  defender  of  the  thresholds  of  temples 
and  of  Buddhist  altars.  Dragons  of  all  kinds  and  the  well-known 
Sacred  Horse  frequently  figure.  The  Fong-hoang,  an  immortal  bird, 
only  approaches  men  to  hail  happy  events.  It  is  recognized  by  its 
carunculated  head,  its  neck  surrounded  with  silky  feathers,  and  tail 
of  pheasant  and  peacock.  It  was  adopted  by  the  emperors  as  their 
symbol,  but  later  the  dragon  was  substituted,  and  the  sacred  bird 
became  the  emblem  of  the  princesses.  The  imperial  dragon  is  armed 
with  five  claws.  Paintings  are  not  finished  by  one  artist,  but  by  a 
dozen  or  more,  each  of  whom  contributes  his  quota ; and  if  our  idea 
of  perspective  is  outraged,  their  taste  for  the  harmony  of  tints,  which 
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is  so  important  a feature  in  surface  decoration,  reconciles  us  to  the 
whole.  Nankin  porcelain,  painted  in  blue,  with  the  Hawthorn 
pattern,  was  exported  largely  to  Europe  dur- 
ing the  last  century,  and  now  brings  high 
prices.  A pair  of  Hawthorn  jars  were  sold 
at  Christie's,  London,  in  October,  1897,  for 
1,200  guineas.  It  is  probably  not  older  than 
the  sixteenth  century  and  was  made  at  King- 
teh-Chin,  the  port  of  export  giving  it  its  name. 
The  Aster  pattern  was  another  very  popular 
decoration  in  blue,  and  when  reproduced  by 
Minton  in  1874  was  an  instantaneous  success. 
But  however  admirable  these  blues  were,  they 
did  not  excel  those  of  Enoch  Wood  and  other 
Staffordshire  potters  during  the  first  quarter 
of  this  century.  The  well-known  Rose  por- 
celain is  so  called  from  the  back  of  the  plate, 
etc.,  being  covered  with  a beautiful  rose 
color,  which  shines  through  the  thin  paste 
and  gives  a beautiful  effect.  Among  the  curiosities  of  Chinese  por- 
celain, in  addition  to  the  crackle  ware  already  noted,  we  may  men- 
tion the  reticulated  work  in  plates  and  vases,  “grains  of  rice,”  and 
other  patterns  being  pierced  in  the  ware  and  filled  up  with  a trans- 
parent glaze.  Moore,  in  “Lalla  Rookh,”  alludes  to  a peculiar  por- 
celain made  by  the  Chinese  which  they  call  “Kia-tsing,”  which  is 
white  until  filled  with  liquids,  when  fish  or  other  ornaments  are  seen. 
Pere  d’Entrecolles  says  that  in  his  day  (1712)  the  art  was  lost,  but 
he  describes  what  he  understands  to  be  the  process : “On  the  inside 
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of  a thin  cup  the  ornament  was 
was  laid  over  it,  and  over  this 


fig.  3. 

painted,  and  then  a very  thin  paste 
an  enamel.  Then  the  outside  whs 
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ground  off  as  thin  as  possible  without  touching  the  paint,  glazed  by 
immersion,  and  the  whole  then  fired.  Eggshell  china  was  first  made 
about  1425,  and  perfected  about  1480.  Chinese  marks  seldom  refer 
to  the  potter  or  factory.  We  give  two  examples  from  Prime’s  “Pot- 


tery and  Porcelain.”  Fig.  2 is  a mark  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  and 
reads;  1,  Ta ; 2,  Ming;  3,  Ching ; 4,  Hwa ; 5,  Nein  ; 6,  Che; — which 
is,  in  English;  1,  2,  Great  Ming;  3,  4,  Ching-hwa ; 5,  6.  period  made 
— or,  “The  Emperor  Tchun-ti  reigned  1465-87,  and  his  reign  was 
called  the  Ching-hwa  period.”  Fig.  3 is  a seal  mark,  and  they  are 
in  cipher— that  is,  the  characters  are  only  used  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  signs  are  of  similar  value  to  those  in  the  6 mark.  When  Chi- 
nese porcelain  first  reached  Europe,  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century, 
by  the  Venetians,  and  later  by  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  it  was  re- 
garded with  something  akin  to  awe,  and  many  wonderful  stories  were 
told  of  its  miraculous  properties  and  the  difficulty  of  its  manufacture. 
As  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  Gui  Panciroli,  an  erudite  Italian 


no 
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author,  said : “Past  generations  had  not  seen  porcelanna,  which  is 
really  a mass  composed  of  plaster,  eggs,  shells  of  marine  locusts,  and 
such  like ; this  being  well  kneaded  and  mixed  together  is  hidden  in 
the  ground  by  the  head  of  the  family,  whose  secret  is  known  only 
to  his  children  ; and  there  it  remains  for  eighty  years  without  being 
brought  to  the  light,  after  which  his  heirs  remove  it,  and,  finding  it 
appropriate  to  some  work,  fashion  it  into  those  precious  vases  so 
beautiful  to  the  eye  in  shape  and  color  that  architects  cannot  detect 
any  defect  in  them.  These  vases  have  such  wonderful  properties 
that  if  poison  be  put  into  them  they  immediately  burst  asunder. 
He  who  has  buried  this  matter  never  sees  it  again,  but  leaves  it 
for  his  children,  nephews  or  heirs,  as  a rich  treasure,  on  account 
of  the  benefit  they  may  derive  from  it,  and  much  more  valuable  than 
gold.”  Owing  to  this  general  belief,  it  was  the  alchemist  rather  than 
the  potter  who  strove  to  produce  a material  similar  to  that  of  which 
porcelain  was  made.  Brief  mention  must  be  made  of  the  celebrated 
so-called  porcelain  tower  of  Nankin,  destroyed  by  the  Tai-pings. 
It  was  built  about  1403-1424,  and  was  composed  of  bricks  enameled 
on  their  exterior  face.  The  surroundings  of  the  openings  were  of 
porcelain,  glazed  with  yellow  and  green,  and  ornamented  in  relief 
with  figures  of  dragons.  It  was  over  two  hundred  feet  high. 

China  Clay.  The  terms  china  clay  and  kaolin  are  usually  used 
as  synonymous,  but  as  no  kaolin  is  perfectly  pure,  it  would  perhaps 
be  more  correct  to  speak  of  kaolin  as  such  before  it  is  cleansed,  and 
as  china  clay  after  it  is  washed  and  the  impurities  removed  (see 
Kaolin).  Porcelain  was  made  in  China  as  early  as  206  B.  C.,  or 
between  that  and  A.  D.  87.  Therefore  we  must  accept  this  as  our 
first  knowledge  of  china  clay.  In  Europe  it  was  first  discovered  at 
Aue  in  1710  ; in  France,  by  Brancras  Lauraguais,  near  Alenqon,  in 
1758;  in  England,  by  Cookworthy,  in  Cornwall,  in  1755. 

China  Stone,  or  petuntse.  An  altered  or  decomposed  granite. 
It  is  of  a more  complex  constitution  than  kaolin,  and  varies  more 
in  its  composition.  It  consists  in  great  proportion  of  slightly  altered 
feldspar,  of  a micaceous  mineral,  of  silica  in  the  form  of  quartz,  and 
some  kaolin. 

Chineloff,  in  Poland.  Cheap  earthenware  is  made  here. 

Chittenango  Pottery  Company,  New  York.  Established  by 
Syracuse  workmen  and  capitalists  for  the  manufacture  of  china. 
The  place  was  twice  burned  down,  and  after  many  trials  the  effort 
has  been  abandoned  and  the  works  converted  into  a manufactory 
of  terra-cotta. 

Chiu-Ko  Karatsu.  Ware  made  between  the  years  1600-1654, 
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the  word  signifying  “Middle  old  Karat su,”  of  clay  imported  from 
Corea,  especially  for  utensils  to  be  used  at  tea  ceremonies.  (See 
Karatsu  Ware.) 

Chiuhei  Hashimoto.  A Japanese  potter.  (See  Banko.) 

Choisy-le-Roi.  There  was  a porcelain  manufactory  established 
here  in  1785  by  Clement.  The  productions  were  of  mediocre  char- 
acter, and  were  marked  with  a stencil  oval  lozenge,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion “CH.  LE  ROY.”  We  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the 
founding  of  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  at  Choisy-le-Roi,  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  or  the  beginning  of  last  century.  Mery,  early  in  the 
century,  improved  the  processes  of  color  printing,  as  did  also  the 
brothers  Paillard.  Eustache  Marie  Joseph  Bra,  a sculptor  and 
modeler,  was  employed  there  early  in  the  century,  and  afterward 
went  to  Creil.  Messrs.  H.  Boulanger  & Co.  have  a large  factory 
there  under  the  control  of  the  Comptoir  Ceramique,  and  produce  a 
large  variety  of  decorated  earthenware  which  is  favorably  known  in 
this  country.  The  large  fountain  they  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition attracted  deserved  attention,  as  did  also  some  beautifully 
painted  tile  panels.  Many  of  their  colored  glazes  are  really  charm- 
ing. M 56. 

Christian  Porcelain.  So  called  from  its  being  made  in  China 
and  Japan  for  the  Christians  of  Japan — first  in  Japan  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  afterward  in  China,  about  1750. 
The  early  missionaries  interfered  with  the  decoration  of  porcelain, 
substituting  Scriptural  subjects  for  the  native  decorations,  and  the 
manufacture  of  this  was  prohibited  in  Japan. 

Christiania,  Norway.  Earthenware  similar  to  that  of  Sweden 
is  made  here  at  the  Egersunda  Faience  Pottery,  together  with  china 
decorated  in  the  classical  manner  prevalent  in  the  north. 

Chronological.  Many  of  the  early  dates  are  conjectural ; others 
are  approximate.  They  are  arranged  in  groups  for  greater  con- 
venience of  reference. 


b.  c. 

3000  Vases  figured  in  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. 

2696  Chinese  pottery. 

1900  Egyptian  blue  figures. 

900  Samian  pottery. 


b.  c. 

700  Archaic  Greek  vases. 

660  Japanese  pottery. 

400  Best  period  of  Greek  vases. 
206  Chinese  porcelain. 

27  Japanese  pottery. 


ENGLAND. 


A.  D. 

40  Roman  red  ware  in  England. 


A.  D. 

490  Anglo-Saxon  pottery. 
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ENGLAND. 


A.  D. 

1214  Earthenware  mentioned. 
1250  Encaustic  tiles. 

1350  Green  glazed  ware. 

1509  Costrels. 

1560  Jackfield  pottery. 

1610  Bellarmines,  or  graybeards. 
1610  Lead  glazed  ware. 

1612  Earliest  dated  example  of 
Wrotham  slip  ware. 

1621  Staffordshire  slip  ware. 
1634  Earliest  dated  example  of 
Lambeth  Delft. 

1660  Fulham  pottery. 

1660  Tofts  ware. 

1671  Dwight’s  patent. 

1676  Van  LI  amine’s  patent, 
Lambeth  Delft. 

1682  Marbled  ware. 

1688  The  Elers  in  Staffordshire. 
1691  John  Wedgwood,  Burslem. 
1703  Bristol  Delft  ware. 

1710  TheElers  left  Staffordshire. 
1720  Flint  used  by  Astbury. 

1 730  Josiah  Wedgwood  born. 
1736  Liverpool  Delft. 

1740  Whieldon  ware. 

1744  Bow.  Bones  first  used  in 

china. 

1745  Chelsea.  Earliest  dated 

example. 

1750  Swansea  pottery. 

1750  Enoch  Wood,  the  elder. 

1750  Derby  china. 

1 75 1 Worcester. 

1751  Derby,  soft  porcelain. 

1751  Caughley,  Salop. 

1752  Longton  Hall  china. 


A.  D. 

1756  Liverpool  china. 

1756  Printing  process. 

1756  Lowestoft  china. 

1760  Leeds. 

1762  John  Turner,  Longton. 

1762  Wedgwood's  queensware. 

1768  Cookworthy,  Plymouth, 

hard  china. 

1769  Chelsea  Works  bought  by 

Duesbury. 

1769  W e d g w o o d ’ s Etruria 

Works  opened. 

177°  Josiah  Spode. 

I77°  Job  Meigh,  Old  Hall 
W orks. 

1770  Bristol  hard  china. 

1776  Wedgwood’s  jasper. 

1776  Bow  Works  bought  by 
Duesbury. 

1778  New  Hall  hard  china. 

1780  Coalport. 

1780  Willow  pattern  produced  at 
Caughley. 

1788  Thomas  Minton. 

1790  Don  Pottery,  Sw inton. 

1790  Richard  Abbey,  Liverpool 
1790  Joseph  Stubbs,  Dalehall. 
1794  Job  Ridgway. 

1794  John  Davenport. 

1 795  Josiah  Wedgwood  died. 
1809  Wedgwood’s  china. 

1818  John  Doulton,  Lambeth. 
1840  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles. 

1850  Parian. 

1851  Herbert  Minton  died. 

1863  Bel  leek. 

1877  Doulton’s,  Burslem. 
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FRANCE. 


A.  D. 

A.  D. 

1510  Bernard  Palissy  born. 

1742 

Nieder  wilier. 

15^4  Faience  d’Orion. 

1745 

Vincennes,  soft  porcelain. 

1540  Rouen  faience. 

1748 

Jos.  Boch,  Lorraine. 

1550  Palissy  ware. 

1750 

St.  Amand. 

1578  Nevers. 

1750 

Aprey. 

1589  Palissy  died. 

1756 

Sevres,  soft  porcelain. 

1664  Reverend’s  porcelain. 

1761 

Sevres,  hard  porcelain. 

1673  Poterat’s  porcelain,  Rouen. 

1770 

Sarreguemines. 

1686  Moustiers. 

1773 

St.  Cloud  manufactory 

1690  St.  Cloud  faience. 

burned. 

1695  St.  Cloud  porcelain. 

1773 

Brongniart  died. 

1696  Lille  faience. 

1774 

Nancy. 

1697  Marseilles  faience. 

1775 

Montereau. 

1709  Strasburg  faience. 

1782 

Arras,  soft  porcelain. 

1711  Lille  porcelain. 

1786 

Vincennes,  hard  porcelain. 

1713  Sincenny. 

I797 

Francis  Alluaud,  Limoges. 

1714  Bordeaux. 

1820 

Gien. 

1725  Chantilly  porcelain. 

1839 

D.  Haviland  went  to  Li- 

1729 Luneville. 

moges. 

3:737  Sieur  Massier,  Limoges. 

ITALY. 

1190  Sgraffiato. 

LM9 

Venice,  porcelain 

(no 

1300  Castel-Durante,  faience. 

known  example). 

1400  Luca  della  Robbia  born. 

1521 

Urbino,  earliest  dated 

1450  Pesaro,  glazed  ware. 

piece. 

1456  Luca  della  Robbia,  first 

I524 

Castel-Durante,  majolica. 

pottery. 

LS30 

Francesco  Xanto,  at 

Ur- 

1475  Faenza,  earliest  dated  piece. 

bino. 

1477  LTrbin©. 

1542 

Venice,  glazed  ware. 

1498  Maestro  Giorgio  at  Gubbio. 

1580 

Medici  china. 

1501.  Diruta. 

1719 

V enice,  hard  porcelain. 

1507  Caffaggiola. 

1735 

Doccia,  hard  porcelain. 

1509  Siena. 

1736 

Capo  di  Monti. 

1519  First  signed  piece  Maestro 
Giorgio. 
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GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA. 


A.  D.  A.  D. 

1539  Gres  de  Flanders,  earliest  1750 

dated  piece. 

1681  J.  F.  Bottger  born.  17 54 

1706  Bottger  ware. 

1709  Meissen,  hard  porcelain.  1758 

1718  Anspach,  hard  porcelain.  1758 

1718  Vienna,  hard  porcelain. 

1720  Bayreuth,  hard  porcelain.  1766 

“ 1740  Hochst,  hard  porcelain.  1801 

1747  Nymphenburg,  hard  por- 
celain. 1841 

1750  Berlin,  hard  porcelain.  1856 


SPAIN. 

1200  Pottery  in  Valencia.  1320 

1235  Hispano-Moresque.  1759 


1600  Delft  ware. 
1772  Copenhagen. 


1727  Rorstrand. 
1731  Stralsund. 


HOLLAND. 

DENMARK. 


SWEDEN. 

1758 

1827 


RUSSIA. 

1744  St.  Petersburg. 

CHINA. 

583  Blue  porcelain  ordered  as  1368 
tribute. 

618  White  china  (Thang  1426 

dynasty).  1573 

954  Sky-blue  porcelain.  1661 

1107  Magistrates’  porcelain  1723 


Furstenburg,  hard  porce- 
lain. 

Frankenthal,  hard  porce- 
lain. 

Rudolstadt,  hard  porcelain. 

Ludwigsburg,  hard  porce- 
lain. 

Septfontaines. 

Fischer  & Meig,  Pirken- 
hammer. 

Villeroy  & Boch. 

Vienna  Works  closed. 


Alhambra  vase. 
Buen  Retiro. 


Marieburg. 

Gustafsburg. 


Finest  porcelain  (Ming 
dynasty). 

Dark  blue. 

Sang  de  Boeuf. 

Celadon. 

Rose  back. 


550  Wheel-made  pottery. 
1230  Glazed  pottery. 


JAPAN. 

1513  Porcelain. 
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UNITED  STATES. 


A.  D. 

1689  Pottery  at  Burlington,  N.  J. 

1750  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  tulip 
ware. 

1770  Bone  china,  Philadelphia. 

1796  Earthenware  and  stone- 
ware. Charles  Lothrop, 
Norwich,  Conn. 

1796  John  Crolius,  New  York. 

1800  Perth  Amboy,  stoneware. 

1820-5.  Hard  porcelain,  Phila- 
delphia. 

1825.  Jersey  City  Pottery. 


A.  D. 

1827  Jabez  Vodrey,  Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

1834  First  factory  in  East  Liver- 
pool, Ohio. 

1846  Bennington,  Vt. 

1848  Greenpoint,  N.  Y. 

1852  Taylor  & Speeler,  Trenton, 

N.  J. 

1853  W.  Young  & Sons,  C C 

ware,  1853. 

1856  Taylor  & Speeler,  white 
ware. 


Ciirysanthemo-p^eonienne.  Japanese  ware,  so  called  from 
the  prevalence  of  chrysanthemums  and  peonies  on  the  ground.  The 
chrysanthemum  is  the  badge  of  the  Empire  of  Japan.  This  ware 
was  by  M.  Jacquemart  ascribed  to  China.  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks  says: 
“It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Japanese  have  been  so  much  in 
the  habit  of  inscribing  on  their  productions  the  Chinese  dates,  which 
has  been,  done  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  age  of  the  speci- 
mens. The  Chinese  dates  ‘Seuen  tih’  and  ‘Ching  hwa’  are  both  to 
be  found  on  Japanese  porcelain,  though  both  of  them  had  passed 
away  before  the  art  of  making  porcelain  had  been  introduced  into 
Japan.”  It  was  these  dates  which  led  M.  Jacquemart  into  the  error 
of  attributing  to  the  Chinese  the  large  class  of  porcelain  which  he 
has  termed  “Chrysanthemo-pieonienne,”  and  which  lie  should  at  a 
glance  have  seen  to  be  totally  different  from  the  productions  of  the 
celestial  empire. 

Chu-ong  (the  venerable  Chu)  and  his  daughter,  Chu-kiao  (the 
pretty  Chu),  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  Chinese  ceramic  artists. 
The  father  excelled  in  curious  objects,  birds,  beasts,  etc.,  while  the 
daughter,  who  excelled  her  father,  produced  exquisite  work  of  all 
kinds  and  in  all  colors.  They  lived  in  the  Song  dynasty  (960-1126). 

CiiE'Rch  Gresley,  Leicestershire.  A china  factory  was  estab- 
lished here  in  1795,  on  ground  adjacent  to  Gresley  Hall,  by  Sir 
Nigel  Gresley.  Workmen  from  Staffordshire  were  employed ; the 
best  available  artistic  talent  secured,  including  Mr.  Coffee,  of  Derby, 
a skilled  modeler,  and  a high  order  of  merit  was  aimed  at.  In  1800, 
in  consequence  of  heavy  losses,  the  works  were  ceded  to  William 
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Nadin,  who  operated  them  till  1804,  from  whom  they  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a company,  which  failed  in  1808,  and  the  “China  House” 
was  pulled  down.  Warping  of  the  pieces  during  firing  was  the 
chief  difficulty  experienced  and  was  never  entirely  overcome.  An 
order  from  Queen  Charlotte  with  carte  blanche  as  to  cost  was  never 
executed.  But  very  few  specimens  are  known. 

Chytria.  A Greek  vessel  with  two  handles,  used  for  warming 
food. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Here  is  situated  the  Rookwood  Pottery 
(which  see)  and  the  Brockman  Pottery  Company.  The  Cincinnati 
Art  Pottery  Company  was  organized  in  1879,  and  produced  Barbo- 
tine,  imitation  Hungarian  faience,  what  they  termed  Portland  blue 
faience,  and  an  ivory  ware  decorated  with  gold  scrolls  and  chrysan- 
themums. The  Avon  Pottery  Company,  under  the  direction  of  Matt 
Morgan,  made  imitations  of  Rookwood  and  faience  in  low  relief 
with  Moorish  designs.  Both  had  a very  brief  existence. 

Ciron  Ciquaire.  Founder  of  the  Chantilly  China  Works  in 
1725.  (See  Chantilly.) 

City  Pottery,  Trenton,  N.  J.  The  first  pottery  in  Trenton  fitted 
up  for  the  manufacture  of  white  granite  and  cream  color  (1859)  by 
Rhodes  & Yates.  It  had  previously  been  occupied  by  William  Young 
& Sons,  manufacturing  hardware  trimmings;  and  by  James  & 
Tbomas  Lynch  (1856-8)  as  a drain-pipe  works. 

Clarke,  William,  of  Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  migrated  to 
France,  and  after  having  experimented  at  Lille  and  other  places 
settled  at  Montereau  to  manufacture  English  earthenware.  In  1775 
two  ordinances  granted  to  them  several  privileges,  and  for  many 
years  they  were  in  receipt  of  an  annual  subsidy  of  twelve  hundred 
francs.  A branch  of  the  same  factory  was  subsequently  established 
at  Creil,  and  both  branches  have  continued  to  prosper  until  the 
present  day.  (See  Creil.) 

Cleffius,  Lambertus.  Master  potter  of  Delft.  He  purchased 
from  J.  Van  Ivessel  the  works,  known  as  the  Metal  Pot.  In  1678 
he  published  in  the  Haarlem  Gazette  that  he  had  discovered  the  way 
to  reproduce  Indian  porcelain.  He  died  in  1691.  His  mark  was 
the  letters  C.  L.  in  a rough  monogram. 

Clement.  (See  Choisy-le-Roi.) 

Clementson,  Joseph.  In  partnership  with  a Mr.  Reed  he 
started  business  as  an  earthenware  manufacturer  at  Hanley  in  1832, 
and  soon  afterwards  assumed  entire  control.  In  1856  he  purchased 
the  Bell  Works,  formerly  operated  by  William  Ridgway.  He  catered 
chiefly  to  the  English  colonial  market.  He  died  in  1871,  and  the 
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business  is  continued  by  his  four  sons  under  the  style  of  Clementson 
Brothers.  M 57. 

Clerissy  (Clericy  or  Clerici).  There  are  several  ceramists 
known  by  this  name.  First,  Antoine  Clerici,  who  obtained  letters 
patent  to  found  a royal  glass  works  in  1640,  to  which  was  added  a 
manufactory  of  articles  of  clay.  Second,  Antoine  Clerissy,  whose 
name  is  found  on  a dish  in  the  collection  of  Davillier  representing  a 
lion  hunt,  marked  “A.  Clerissy,  a Saint-Jean  de  Dezert,  a Marseille 
1697.”  His  name  again  figures  at  Moustiers  March  26,  1704,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  baptism  of  his  son  Pierre.  Third,  Pierre  Clerissy, 
or  Clericy,  who  belonged  to  a well-known  family  of  potters,  and 
who  established  the  first  manufactory  at  Moustiers  toward  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  name  is  in  the  Moustiers  parish 
registers  in  1686,  where  he  is  designated  “master  potter”  and  later 
as  “merchant  potter.”  He  died  August  25,  1728,  aged  76  years. 

Clerissy,  Pierre  (II.),  born  in  1704,  became  in  1728  the  suc- 
cessor of  his  uncle  of  the  same  name.  He  was  ennobled  by  Louis 
XV.  in  1743,  and  made  a magistrate  of  the  “Parlement”  of  Provence. 
He  took  as  a partner  in  his  works  Joseph  Foulque,  a skilful  deco- 
rator, to  whom  he  sold  his  manufactory,  which  remained  the  most 
important  one  of  its  kind  in  Moustiers  or  its  vicinity. 

Clermont-Ferrand  ( Puy-de-Dome) . But  little  is  known  of  the 
faience  manufactory  established  in  this  town  and  directed  by  one 
Chandessolle.  There  are,  however,  some  pieces  of  faience  decorated 
in  rather  dark  blue  in  the  style  of  Moustiers,  of  remarkable  execution, 
that  bear  the  dates  1734,  1735  and  1738.  They  are  very  rare  and 
probably  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  manufactory’s  existence, 
and  in  purity  of  enamel  and  delicacy  of  decoration  equal  the  pro- 
ductions of  Moustiers.  There  was  also  at  Clermont-Ferrand  a manu- 
factory of  pottery  glazed  in  dark  brown  in  the  style  of  Avignon, 
but  little  is  known  of  it.  I11  the  last  half  of  the  past  century  at 
Clermont-Ferrand  and  its  vicinity  coarse  faience  was  made — dishes 
and  plates — with  the  reverse  brown  or  black,  and  commonly  known 
under  the  name  of  “culs-noir” 

Clews,  James,  succeeded  A.  Stevenson  at  the  Cobridge  works 
(which  see)  in  1818.  About  this  period  the  Staffordshire  manufac- 
turers were  producing  a great  number  of  American  historical  plates, 
commemorative  of  the  struggle  for  independence  and  other  important 
events.  A beautiful  deep  and  rich  blue,  common  to  all  producing 
these  wares,  was  used,  the  olates  were  very  deeoly  engraved,  and 
the  mass  of  color  they  carried  produced  a very  brilliant  result.  Those 
of  Clews  were  extremely  popular,  especially  the  Lafayette  series  and 
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the  “States”  de- 
sign, an  illustra- 
tion of  which  we 
give.  Clews 
failed  in  1829, 
and  in  1836 
came  to  Amer- 
ica. He  suc- 
ceeded in  inter- 
esting some 
Louisville  capi- 
talists, and  a 
m a n u factory 
was  built  at 
Troy,  Ind.  The 
failure  of  the 
venture  has  been 

put  down  to  the  non-stability  of  the  workmen,  without  much  corrobo- 
rative evidence ; but  there  were  certainly  other  causes.  A disease 
resembling  yellow  fever  almost  decimated  the  little  force,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  replace  it.  There  seems  reason  to  doubt  whether  Clews 
was  really  the  practical  man  he  represented  himself  to  be.  The  differ- 
ence between  taking  new  materials  and  using  those  which  had  stood 
the  test  of  years,  and  producing  good  pottery  therefrom,  is  at  any 
rate  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Clews,  as  the  venture  ended 
in  ignominious  failure.  Clews  returned  to  England,  and  the  works 
were  shortly  afterward  abandoned.  M 58. 

Cliff,  W.  D.,  manufacturer  of  earthenware,  Hanley,  Stafford- 
shire. He  purchased  the  works  of  the  defunct  firm  of  J.  Dimmock 
& Co.  M 59. 

Clignancourt,  a manufactory  of  hard  porcelain  founded  by 
Pierre  Dereulle,  who  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  Comte  de 
Provence,  afterward  Louis  XVIII.  It  produced  the  finest  of  all 
the  Parisian  china ; and  although  the  privilege  of  using  gold  in  the 
decoration  of  china  was  confined  to  Sevres,  the  private  manufactories 
did  not  hesitate  to  infringe  the  rule,  and  also  copied  the  Sevres 
shapes  and  decorations — even  the  mark  itself.  The  original  mark 
was  a windmill,  coarsely  sketched  in  blue  under  the  glaze,  which 
was  changed  to  the  Count’s  initials,  L.  S.  X.  (Louis  Stanislas 
Xavier),  sometimes  surmounted  by  his  crown,  or  by  the  letter  M 
(for  Monsieur,  the  title  of  the  king’s  brother)  and  a crown.  At 
one  time  it  was  attempted  to  imitate  the  interlaced  L’s  of  Sevres, 
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surmounted  by  a prince’s  crown  instead  of  the  royal  one,  but  this 
was  suppressed  by  the  authorities.  M 60. 

Clodion,  Claude  Michel.  A skilful  modeler,  born  at  Nancy 
in  1738,  died  in  Paris  March  28,  1814.  He  produced  many  charming 
pieces  for  the  Nicholas  Lelong  Factory  at  Nancy  (founded  1774), 
and  which  are  to-day  worth  their  weight  in  gold.  He  also  furnished 
models  for  the  Sevres  Works. 

Cloissonne  Enamel.  On  porcelain,  this  is  chiefly  to  be  regarded 
as  a curiosity,  as  the  same  effects  are  much  more  easily  produced  on 
metal.  Fine  metallic  lines  are  fixed  in  position  on  the  ware,  to  which 
they  are  fastened  by  a strong  cement.  In  the  interstices  thus  created 
are  poured  vitrifiable  enamels  of  various  colors,  and  the  whole  is 
then  fired.  It  usually  requires  three  or  four  firings  before  sufficient 
enamel  can  be  applied  to  present  a level  surface.  The  work  is  prin- 
cipally carried  on  at  Owari,  Kioto,  Osaka  and  Tokio.  Mintons, 
of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  on  a porcelain  base,  have  successfully  pro- 
duced these  cloissonnes. 

CpADES.  Works  were  established  in  Lambeth  about  1760  by  the 
Misses  Coade  for  the  manufacture  of  vases,  statues  and  architectural 
enrichments.  Many  celebrated  modelers  were  employed,  among 
them  being  Bacon,  Flaxman,  Banks  and  Penzetta.  The  rood-screen 
at  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor ; the  statue  of  Britannia  on  the 
Nelson  Monument  at  Yarmouth ; the  bas-relief  over  the  portico  of 
Greenwich  Plospital,  the  latter  designed  by  Benjamin  West,  were 
executed  at  these  works.  They  were  closed  in  1840,  and  the  molds, 
etc.,  sold  to  other  manufacturers. 

Coal  was  first  used  in  France  in  firing  china  at  Lille,  in  1785  ; 
at  Mettlach,  Germany,  in  1809. 

Coalbrookdale,  Salop,  England.  There  is  a manufactory  of 
terra-cotta  here.  It  is  frequently  alluded  to  as  if  identical  with 
Coalport.  For  a short  time  the  Coalport  Works  were  known  as 
Coalbrookdale.  (For  map  see  Coalport.) 

Coalport.  Some  time  previous  to  1798,  John  Rose,  who  had 
been  apprenticed  to  Turner,  of  Caughley,  started  a small  works  at 
Jackfield,  but  soon  removed  to  Coalport,  where  he  occupied  a small 
works  which  had  been  carried  on  by  a Mr.  Young,  a mercer  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  which  still  form  a part  of  the  works.  The  Caughley 
Works  do  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  stand  Mr.  Rose’s  opposition, 
and  in  1799  Mr.  Turner  retired  and  sold  the  works  to  Rose,  who 
continued  manufacturing  at  both  places  until  1814  or  1815,  when 
the  Caughley  plant  was  removed  to  Coalport.  The  Coalport  Works 
were  for  a short  time  known  as  Coalbrookdale,  and  this  has  appar- 
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ently  led  to  some  confusion.  A rough  sketch  map  of  the  district 
will  serve  to  elucidate  matters.  Early  in  1800  the  works  were 
considerably  enlarged,  the 
business  steadily  increasing,  V. 

the  products  being  already  * J-V 

favorably  known.  In  1820 
Mr.  Rose  acquired  the 
Swansea  Works,  and  a lit- 
tle later  those  of  Nantgarw, 
the  molds,  patterns  and 
workmen  of  both  establish- 
ments being  removed  to 
Coalport.  John  Rose  died  in  1841 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  W.  F.  Rose,  who  retired  from 
the  firm  in  1862  and  died  two  years  later.  He  had  started  a small 
works  at  Hanley  and  others  in  Derbyshire,  but  neither  of  them  was 
successful.  Mr.  Pugh  succeeded  him,  and  following  his  death  the 
estate  was  thrown  into  Chancery,  a good  deal  of  litigation  followed, 
and  the  works  were  eventually  purchased  by  Mr.  Bruff,  a London 
barrister,  who  still  continues  them,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
J.  J.  Bott.  Since  the  inception  of  the  works  the  firm  has  always  been 
J.  Rose  & Co.,  though  there  were  numerous  changes  in  the  ownership. 
The  following  are  the  successive  partnerships ; John  Rose  & Co., 
Rose  & Blakeway ; Rose,  Blakeway  & Rose;  Rose,  Johnson  & 

Winter  ; Rose,  Johnson,  Clarke  & Winter  ; 
Rose,  Winter  & Clarke ; Rose,  Clarke  & 
Madison  ; Madison,  Pugh,  Rose  & Rose  ; 
W.  Pugh  and  W.  F.  Rose ; W.  Pugh ; 
Bruff.  China  only  has  been  pro- 
duced at  the  Coalport  Works,  and  from 
the  first  a remarkable  success  was  as- 
sured. In  1820  a gold  medal  was  awarded 
Mr.  Rose  for  his  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  ot  china  glaze — a glaze 
without  lead.  The  exhibitions  of  1851, 
1862  (London),  1855  (Paris),  and  later 
ones,  all  awarded  medals,  the  products 
ranking  equal  to  the  best  in  England. 
Rose  du  Barry,  Sardinian  green  and 
other  elusive  colors  were  realized  here  in 
the  greatest  perfection.  Billingsley,  the 
flower  painter;  John  Randall,  R.  F. 
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Abraham,  Birbeck,  Cook  and  J.  Hartshorn 
were  some  of  the  artists  who  employed  their 
talents  in  decorating  an  almost  unlimited 
number  of  finely  modeled  vases.  The  beau- 
tiful colored  grounds  and  rich  gilding  of 
the  Coalport  of  to-day  are  well  known,  and 
under  the  present  able  management  the  well- 
deserved  reputation  of  the  works  is  worthily 
sustained,  the  body  retaining  all  those  char- 
acteristics which  have  in  the  past  made  it 
synonymous  with  all  that  indicates  careful 
workmanship  and  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  art.  M6l. 


VASE  BY  RANDALL. 

Cobalt.  In  the  varied  forms 
of  oxides  in  which  it  is  divid- 
ed this  is 'one  of  the  chief  fac- 
tors in  the  development  of  the 
potter’s  art.  It  is  used  as  a 
stain  for  bodies  and  as  a base 
from  which  many  lovely  col- 
ors are  made.  It  was  first  dis- 
covered by  some  miners  in  the 
Hartz  Mountains  of  Germany, 
who  called  it  “Kobold,”  the 
Teutonic  name  for  gnome  or 
goblin.  Since  then  it  has  been 
discovered  in  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Bolivia,  Missouri  (U.  S. 
A.),  and  in  the  Transvaal.  It 
was  not  until  about  1720, 
at  Meissen,  that  it  was 
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applied  to  pottery,  and  even  then  it  was  some  years  before  it  attained 
anything  like  the  perfection  it  has  since  attained.  The  Chinese  first 
acquired  the  use  of  it  from  the  Arabs. 

Coblentz,  Germany.  Gray  stoneware  with  blue  ornaments, 
known  under  the  name  of  “Coblentz  stoneware,’’  was  made  here 
and  sold  in  great  quantities  in  Holland  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century. 

Cobridge.  A district  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  lying  mid- 
way between  Hanley  and  Burslem.  Here  are  situated  the  works 
of  Furnivals,  the  Brownfield  Guild  Pottery,  H.  Alcock  & Co.,  Yates 
& Bamford,  the  Porcelain  Tile  Company  and  Banner  & Co.  (sani- 
tary). It  has  a station  on  the  North  Staffordshire  Railway,  and  the 
post  town  is  Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Cobridge  Works,  Cobridge,  Staffordsire.  According  to  Chaffers, 
these  works  were  started  bv  Stevenson  & Dale  in  1780  and  that  in 
1815  it  was  A.  Stevenson.  Jewett  gives  the  date  of  erection  as  1808, 
by  Bucknall  & Stevenson,  who  were  succeeded  by  A.  Stevenson. 
He  occupied  them  until  1818,  when  they  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Ralph  and  James  Clews,  the  latter  taking  over  the  works  a little 
later.  Stevenson  must  have  taken  another  factory,  or  Clews  con- 
tinued to  use  his  old  impressed  stamp,  as  designs  relating  to  the 
year  1824  bear  this  stamp:  “A.  Stevenson.  Warranted  Stafford- 

shire.’’ Clews  produced  a large  number  of  what  are  now  termed 
“American  historical  plates,”  finely  engraved  and  printed  in  a deep, 
rich  blue.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Lafayette  series, 
which  must  have  been  very  popular.  He  failed  in  1829,.  and  later 
came  to  this  country  (see  Clews).  The  works  were  closed  until 
1836,  when  they  were  taken  by  Robinson,  Wood  & Brownfield.  Mr. 
Robinson  died  the  same  year,  and  in  1850  Mr.  Wood  retired,  the 
remaining  partner  William  Brownfield  assuming  entire  control.  In 
1871  he  admitted  his  son,  W.  E.  Brownfield,  as  a partner,  and  the 
firm  became  W.  Brownfield  & Son.  The  elder  Brownfield  died  in 
1873.  Under  the  management  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Brownfield  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  factory  took  a large  extension.  Mr.  Jahn,  a talented 
artist  and  figure-painter,  was  engaged  as  art  director,  the  influence 
he  exerted  made  itself  quickly  felt,  and  the  pottery  produced  excellent 
bodies  both  in  china  and  earthenware.  Nor  were  the  decorations  sub- 
ordinate. Their  “Sylvan”  dinner  service  was  a decided  departure 
from  their  existing  patterns  and  was  the  pioneer  of  a host  of  similar 
ones,  none  of  which  approached  it  either  in  merit  or  popularity.  A 
few  years  ago  the  then  proprietor,  W.  E.  Brownfield,  decided  to  try 
the  experiment  of  a purely  cooperative  pottery,  and  accordingly  the 
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business  was  reconstructed  and  was  carried  on  under  the  style  of  the 
Brownfield  Guild  Pottery.  They  continued  to  manufacture  both  china 
and  earthenware  of  a high  grade,  but  the  cooperative  principle  did  not 
prove  as  successful  as  its  promoters  anticipated,  and  the  works  were 
closed.  They  have  since  been  reopened  by  Wood  & Brownfield. 
M 62. 

Cochrane,  R.,  & Co.,  Britannia  Pottery,, Glasgow,  manufacturers 
of  earthenware.  One  of  the  oldest  potteries  in  Glasgow,  specimens 
of  their  manufacture  extant  being  over  two  hundred  years  old.  M 63. 

Cock  Pit  Hill  Pottery,  Derby,  England.  Slip  ware  was  made 
here  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Coffee  Pots  were  first  made  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Coffins.  “At  Warka,  probably  the  ancient  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
Mr.  Loftus  discovered  numerous  coffins  or  sarcophagi  piled  one 
upon  another  to  the  height  of  forty-five  feet,  of  peculiar  form  and 
made  of  terra-cotta  glazed  with  a silicious  glaze  of  bluish  green 
color.  They  were  formed  somewhat  like  a shoe,  an  opening  being 
left  at  the  upper  and  wider  end  for  the  insertion  of  the  body,  and 
closed  by  an  oval  lid,  which,  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of  the  coffin, 
is  ornamented  with  figures  and  plants  in  relief.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  of  the  Sassanian  period.’’ — C.  Drury  E.  Fortnum. 

Cognae,  Charente,  France.  Faience  similar  in  style  to  that  of 
Nevers  was  made  here  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  that  it  depicts  the  local  manners  and 
customs  of  the  time. 

Coimbra,  Portugal.  There  is  a pottery  making  black  ware  here. 

Coke,  John,  established  the  china  factory  at  Pinxton  in  1795, 
made  celebrated  by  Billingsley.  It  was  closed  in  1812.  (See 
Pinxton.) 

Collin.  A painter  employed  by  Deck,  of  Paris. 

Collinot,  of  Paris,  has  a manufactory  in  the  Parc  des  Princes 
(Bois'de  Boulogne),  where  he  produces  vases,  wall  tiles,  etc.,  orna- 
mented with  Persian  and  Japanese  designs  of  pure  style  and  work- 
manship, under  the  artistic  direction  of  Adalbert  de  Beaumont.  He 
has  succeeded  in  realizing  some  excellent  colors,  notably  a rich 
purple. 

Cologne.  This  was  the  center  of  the  manufacture  of  stoneware, 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, usually  known  as  “Gres  de  Flandres.”  (See  Gres  de 
Flandres.) 

Combed  Ware.  Made  at  Burslem  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  century.  Alternate  layers  of  red  and  white  slip  were  laid  on 
the  ware  and  then  combed  with  a wire  brush  or  coarse  comb  and 
glazed  with  powdered  lead. 

Conrade,  The,  Nevers,  France.  The  date  of  the  establishment 
of  the  manufacture  of  faience  at  Nevers  is  uncertain.  The  first 
authentic  reference  is  in  1608  and  refers  to  a manufactory  situated  in 
the  Rue  St.  Genest,  belonging  to  two  Italians,  the  brothers  Conrade, 
who  came  from  Savona,  Italy.  Whether  they  founded  the  industry 
is  a matter  of  doubt,  but  if  it  existed  they  certainly  brought  with 
them  a new  style  of  decoration.  The  shapes  retained  their  Italian 
character,  but  blue  camaieu  was  substituted  for  the  polychrome  deco- 
rations of  Faenza.  Italian  ornament  was  mixed  up  with  figures, 
flowers,  etc.,  from  Chinese  porcelain.  Dominique  Conrade  became 
a naturalized  French  subject  and  settled  at  Nevers.  His  son 
Antoine,  who  succeeded  him,  was  made  manufacturer  to  the  king. 
In  1672  his  grandson,  also  named  Dominique,  was  enjoying  the 
title  of  Maisire  Faiencier  ordinaire  dc  Sa  Majeste,  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  the  last  of  the  family  who  for  three  successive  genera- 
tions had  “carried  on  an  industry  whose  importance  soon  grew 
considerable,  whilst  its  influence  on  the  manufacture  of  Nevers 
faience  is  incontestable.”  M 64. 

Conta  & Boehm,  Possnick.  Established  1798,  and  now  employ- 
ing seven  hundred  hands.  They  make  a large  variety  of  ornamental 
goods,  figures,  candelabra,  etc.  M 65. 

Convent  of  Gratitude.  The  Chinese  name  (Poa-enssi)  for 
the  famous  porcelain  tower  of  Nankin. 

Cook  Pottery  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Successors  to  Ott  & 
Brewer.  Earthenware,  semi-porcelain  and  Belleek  ware.  M 66. 

Cookson  & Harding  were  potters  in  Staffordshire  toward  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Cookwortity,  William.  (See  Plymouth.) 

Copeland.  The  present  firm  of  W.  T.  Copeland  & Sons  was 
founded  by  Josiah  Spode  in  1770  at  the  works  at  Stoke  previously 
carried  on  by  Banks  & Turner.  Shortly  afterward  he  took  into 
partnership  a traveler  named  William  Copeland.  The  first  produc- 
tion was  a good  earthenware  body  with  printed  designs  in  Oriental 
style.  Spode’s  training  under  Whieldon  enabled  him  to  personally 
attend  to  the  mixing  of  bodies,  glazes,  etc.,  whilst  at  the  warehouse 
they  had  established  in  London  Mr.  Copeland  made  an  efficient 
salesman.  Spode  died  in  1797,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  also 
named  Josiah,  who  three  years  later  added  to  their  productions  the 
manufacture  of  china.  Copeland  died  in  1826  and  Spode  in  1827. 
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and  the  business  devolved  on  their  sons,  W.  T.  Copeland  and  Josiah 
Spode  the  third.  The  latter  died  in  1829.  Mr.  W.  T.  Copeland 
was  an  alderman  of  the  city  of  London,  and  was  always  familiarly 
and  lovingly  spoken  of  as  “the  old  Alderman.”  He  sat  in  Parliament 
for  Coleraine  and  also  for  Stoke-upon-Trent  at  various  periods.  In 
1833  he  admitted  Thomas  Garrett  as  a partner,  but  he  retired  in  1847. 
From  this  year  Mr.  Copeland  carried  on  the  business  alone  until 
1867,  when  he  admitted  his  four  sons  as  partners,  and  they  now 
carry  on  the  business.  The  products  of  the  manufactory  are 
extremely  varied, 
ranging  from  their 
well  - known  ivory 
tinted  earthenware 
to  the  finest  china. 

In  celebration  of  its 
centenary  Messrs. 

Copeland  in  1897 
revived  S p o d e ’ s 
Tower  pattern  in 
zaffres  blue.  This 
pattern  was  origi- 
nally engraved  by 
Daniel  Greatbach, 
who  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  some 
forty  years  ago.  It 
is  a very  interesting  spode’s  tower  pattern. 

memento  of  a period 

of  which  we  have  but  scanty  information.  In  1805  Spode  introduced 
an  opaque  porcelain  known  as  “ironstone  china”- — a very  marked 
improvement  over  the  softer  earthenware  then  manufactured.  In 
1845  they  succeeded  in  producing  an  entirely  new  body,  which  from 
its  resemblance  to  Paros  marble  they  called  Parian.  It  is  composed 
of  three-fifths  of  china  stone  and  two  parts  of  feldspar.  It  proved 
a great  success,  its  purity  making  it  specially  adaptable  to  the  repro- 
duction of  classical  figures.  In  tiles  formed  into  friezes,  and  deco- 
rated with  boldly  painted  landscapes  and  figures,  they  were  particu- 
larly successful,  employing  such  artists  as  Hurten  (flowers), 
Abraham,  Besche  and  Hewett  (figures),  and  Yale  (landscapes).  Of 
Messrs.  Copeland’s  tiles  Marryatt  writes:  “Before  we  quit  the  sub- 
ject of  English  pottery  we  must  draw  attention  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
new  reading-room  now  (1868)  in  course  of  construction  at  the 
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Imperial  Library  at  Paris.  That  the  ceiling  of  the  domes  was 
intended  to  be  composed  of  e.  w.  slabs  was  part  of  the  primary  design, 
and  Continental  Europe  was  explored  in  vain  for  potters  willing  to 
undertake  a task  so  collossal.  The  Dutchmen  confessed  that  such 
tiles  were  beyond  their  ken ; the  Chinamen  who  covered  the  Pore. 
Tower  at  Nankin  were  not  available,  and  even  Sevres  shrank  from 
the  undertaking.  At  length  Messrs.  Copeland  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  grapple  with  the  difficulty.  There  are  nine  cupolas  lined 
with  painted  slabs  all  on  the  curve,  and  each  cupola  contains  4,000 
slabs.  These  36,000  tiles  have  been  fitted  with  a dexterity  and  fault- 
lessness of  finish  which  is  only  to  be  attained  in  English  workman- 
ship. The  artistic  decoration  of  the  slabs  is  on  a par  with  the 
excellence  of  the  pottery,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  wonderfully 
light,  graceful  and  airy.”  In  jeweled  china  Messrs.  Copeland 
excelled  Sevres,  inasmuch  as  theirs  was  a much  more  ceramic  pro- 
duction. With  the  addition  of  Mr.  Samuel  Alcock,  a very  delicate 
figure  painter,  Messrs.  Copeland  may  reasonably  be  proud  of  the 
staff  of  artists  associated  with  them.  Mr.  R.  F.  Abraham  was  the 
art  director  for  a number  of  years  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1896.  M 67. 

Corea.  The  peninsula  of  Corea,  situated  between  China  and 
Japan,  was  alternately  under  the  domination  of  these  two  countries. 
It  long  produced  porcelain  attributed  to  both  China  and  Japan — 
caused  through  the  Corean  practice  of  decorating  the  ware  according 
to  its  destination.  The  decorations  were  entirely  conventional  forms, 
either  floral  or  animal,  and  the  colors  were  limited  to  red,  black,  pale 
shades  of  green,  and  yellow  and  gold.  The  kilns  were  of  peculiar 
construction,  being  built  on  the  side  of  a hill,  with  a length  of  150 
to  200  feet,  and  a height  of  five  feet  in  the  center,  of  vault-like  form. 
The  wood  for  firing  was  thrown  directly  into  the  kiln,  the  inside  of 
which  communicated  with  the  outer  air  by  means  of  openings  in 
the  side  wall.  No  saggers  were  used,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
uneven  distribution  of  heat  the  losses  were  very  great.  In  1592  the 
Prince  of  Satsuma,  Shimadsu  Yoshihisa,  invaded  Corea  and  took 
home  with  him  a number  of  porcelain  makers  and  their  families. 
After  numerous  experiments  they  succeeded  in  producing  the  ware 
now  known  as  Satsuma.  Until  within  the  last  few  years  they  were 
interdicted  from  marrying  with  the  Japanese,  and  retained  their 
language  and  customs.  They  number  about  1,450  and  are  all 
engaged  in  pottery  making.  Corea  has  long  ago  ceased  to  make 
any  porcelain. 

Cork  & Edge.  (See  Edge,  Malkin  & Co.) 
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Corn,  W.  & E.  Earthenware  manufacturers,  Burslem,  England. 
M 68. 

Corne,  a la.  (See  Cornucopia,  a la.) 

Cornelisz  (surnamed  Schipper,  boatman),  a master  potter  estab- 
lished at  Delft  in  1628.  Pieces  decorated  with  Chinese  motives  in 
camaieu  blue  marked  “C”  are  attributed  to  him. 

Cornucopia,  a la.  A decoration  brought  into  style  at  Rouen, 
France,  during  the  last  period  of  the  existence  of  the  Norman 
factory.  It  was  very  popular  and  was  produced  in  endless  varieties. 
The  pattern  consists  of  a cornucopia  from  which  are  showered 
dowers,  principally  carnations ; birds,  butterdies  and  insects,  painted 
in  brilliant  colors,  red  and  yellow  predominating. 

Cornwall.  A county  in  England,  situated  in  the  extreme  south- 
west, rich  in  china  clay  and  china  stone,  used  not  only  in  making 
English,  but  (in  smaller  quantities)  American  pottery. 

Coroados.  A tribe  of  native  Brazilians  on  the  banks  of  the 
Parahiba  River,  who  used  earthen  jars  for  the  reception  of  mummies 
of  their  chiefs. 

Corrugated  Ware.  Prehistoric  pottery,  formed  by  drawing  the 
clay  into  strips  and  then  winding  them  spirally,  pressing  each  layer 
down  upon  the  one  beneath  it,  until  the  whole  vessel  was  built  up. 
The  outside  was  smoothed  with  a stick,  the  strips  being  worked  so 
well  together  that  no  joint  is  visible.  It  was  largely  made  by  Pueblo 
Indians,  and  has  also  been  found  in  Utah.  The  Indians  made  it  in 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Georgia  and  Florida.  In 
South  America  it  was  made  by  the  tribes  on  the  Araguaya  River 
and  those  of  the  Orinoco  section.  The  process  is  still  in  use  in 
modern  Indian  pottery. 

Cosign,  Arendt.  Master  potter  of  Delft,  where  he  founded  in 
1675  the  celebrated  manufactory  of  the  sign  of  “the  Rose.” 

Costrels.  An  oval  flattened  bottle  with  a small  neck  and  foot 
and  a few  loops  for  suspension  by  means  of  a leathern  thong.  Were 
made  in  England  by  the  monks  and  are  contemporary  with  the 
encaustic  tiles  of  the  thirteenth  to  sixteenth  century. 

Cotton  & Barker,  Burslem,  Staffordshire.  Manufacturers  of 
printed  earthenware,  probably  about  1846-1850.  M 69. 

Coudray  Barbe.  The  widow  of  Chicanneau,  afterward  married 
to  Henri  Trou,  of  the  St.  Cloud  factory. 

Courcelles,  France.  G.  Forterie,  a surgeon,  made  pottery  here. 
A puzzle  jug  is  inscribed  “Forterie  pere,  ancien  chirugien  a Cour- 
celles, 1789.” 
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Courtille,  la.  A china  manufactory  founded  in  1773  by  Jean 
Baptiste  Locre  which  originally  imitated  German  china  and  was  at 
one  time  known  as  the  “ Manufacture  de  porcelaine  Allemande,” 
and  in  order  to  more  closely  imitate  the  Meissen  ware  adopted  as  a 
mark  two  crossed  torches,  which  were  later  changed  to  two  ears  of 
wheat.  The  works  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  Pouyat,  of 
Limoges.  (See  Pouyat.)  M 70. 

Coxon  & Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Founded  in  1863  by  Charles 
Coxon,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  widow,  J.  G.  Forman  and  S.  M. 
Alpaugh. 

Coxside,  near  Plymouth.  The  site  of  Cookworthy ’s  china  works. 

Crackle.  A decoration  employed  on  old  Chinese  ware  as  early 
as  A.  D.  960,  consisting  of  an  inextricable  network  of  cracks,  such 
as  would  arise  from  a glaze  being  softer  than  the  body,  or  the 
reverse,  and  to  which  we  should  apply  the  term  crazing.  It  is  valu- 
able only  as  an  example  of  Chinese  ingenuity,  for  the  crackle  or 
crazing  was  not  the  result  of  poor  potting  or  of  accident,  but  was 
obtained  with  so  much  precision  that  the  size  of  the  crackle  could 
be  exactly  regulated.  Moreover,  the  glaze  of  Chinese  porcelain  is 
in  such  close  affinity  with  the  body  that  crazing  is  impossible,  so  it 
was  only  by  artificial  means  that  the  desired  result  could  be  obtained. 
Many  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  process  employed,  one 
of  which  is  that  steatite  was  mixed  with  the  glaze  and  that  the 
piece  before  firing  was  exposed  to  the  sun,  which  caused  the  glaze 
to  craze.  Red  pigment  or  black  Chinese  ink  was  then  rubbed  into 
the  cracks  to  accentuate  them,  and  the  piece  was  then  fired.  Or  the 
glaze  was  mixed  with  materials  destructive  to  its  close  affinity  to  the 
body,  and  even  shrinkage  being  thus  made  impossible,  crazing  or 
crackle  was  the  result.  But  none  of  these  theories  explains  how  the 
size  of  the  crackle  could  be  regulated. 

Cradles  were  made  in  Staffordshire  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  slip  ware,  salt  glaze  and  cream  color.  They 
seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Potteries  district. 

Crane.  The  Japanese  emblem  of  longevity,  and  used  extensively 
by  them  in  the  decoration  of  pottery. 

Crane,  Walter,  the  well-known  book  illustrator,  has  made  a 
number  of  designs  for  pottery  which  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Maw  & Co., principally  for  interiors  he  had  decorated,  thus  producing 
a perfect  harmony.  Whilst  graceful  in  form  and  attaining  precisely 
the  effect  he  wished  to  produce,  it  cannot  be  classed  among  the 
foremost  of  the  works  of  this  versatile  artist. 
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Craven,  Dunnill  & Co.  (See  Jackfield.) 

Craze.  A minute  crack  in  the  glaze,  caused  by  a quicker  con- 
traction of  either  glaze  or  body  when  the  two  do  not  represent  perfect 
unity. 

Cream  Color.  The  appellation  cream  color  was  first  bestowed 
on  earthenware  with  a yellowish  white  glaze  by  Thomas  Astbury 
(1725).  Wedgwood’s  “queensware”  was  but  an  improved  form  of 
this.  Enoch  Wood  in  a memorandum  at  the  back  of  a dish  of 
Wedgwood  make  says : “It  is  my  brother  William’s  modeling.  It 
was  turned  on  a hand  lathe,  as  plates  were  at  that  date  (1772).  I 
preserve  this  to  show  the  quality  of  common  cream  ware  before  the 
introduction  of  growan  or  Cornwall  stone.  This  body  is  formed 
of  flint  and  clay  only,  the  same  as  used  for  salt  glazed  ware  at  that 
time,  and  flint  and  lead  only  instead  of  a salt  glaze,  and  it  is  fired 
in  the  usual  and  accustomed  way  and  manner  as  usual  for  glazed 
teapots,  tortoise-shell,  mottled  and  agate  and  cauliflower,  etc.  Also 
sand  from  the  Mole  Cop  ( PMow  Cop),  and  Baddeley  Edge  was 
used  either  in  the  body  or  glaze.  N.  B. — Before  flint  was  introduced 
they  used  a certain  proportion  of  slip  for  the  body  in  the  glaze  to 
prevent  crazing,  and  to  make  it  bear  a stronger  fire  in  the  glaze  oven.” 
The  cream  color  ware  of  Leeds  of  ten  or  twelve  years  later  was  made 
from  tobacco  pipe  clay  from  Wortley,  near  Leeds,  ground  flint  and 
Cornish  china  clay,  the  yellow  color  being  only  in  part  due  to  the 
lead  glaze.  The  cream  color  ware  of  to-day,  whether  of  foreign 
or  home  manufacture,  is  a commercial  article  calling  for  no 
mention. 

Creil.  The  manufactory  here  was  an  offshoot  of  that  of  Monte- 
reau,  founded  about  1780  by  English  potters.  It  was  transferred 
to  Lebauf,  Milliet  & Co.,  probably  about  1810.  A hybrid  porcelain 
was  made  until  i860,  after  which  the  business  was  restricted  to 
earthenware.  Like  other  French  earthenware  factories,  for  false 
economic  reasons  the  products  fell  into  disrepute  some  twenty  years 
ago,  and  they  had  but  recovered  their  lost  prestige  when  the  Comp- 
toir  Ceramique  transferred  the  business  to  Montereau.  Printing 
was  adopted  very  early  in  this  century,  and  services  representing  the 
principal  events  in  French  history,  La  Fontaine’s  Fables,  views  of 
Paris  and  of  Italy,  were  largely  produced.  M 71. 

Crispe,  of  Bow  Churchyard,  London,  is  said  to  have  had  a 
manufactory  of  chinaware  at  Lambeth  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  to  him  John  Bacon,  the  sculptor,  is  said  to  have  been 
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apprenticed  in  1755.  But  little  is  known  of  this  manufactory  of 
Crispe’s. — Jewett. 

Crescent.  The  crescent  was  used  as  an  early  mark  on  old 
Worcester  china.  It  is  found  not  only  on  the  productions  of  the 
old  Worcester  period,  1751-1783,  but  also  on  pieces  made  from  1793 
to  1840.  Messrs.  Chamberlain  also  used  it  from  1783.  It  is  also  some- 
times found  with  the  addition  of  an  E.  The  crescent  is  the  true  Wor- 
cester mark,  being  taken  from  the  quarterings  of  the  Warmstry  Arms. 
The  open  crescent  is  usually  in  blue  underglaze,  occasionally  in  red 
or  gold  (a).  The  others  are  generally  found  on  pieces  of  underglaze 
blue  printing  (b).  Caughley  from  1772  until  1799  occasionally  used 
the  same  mark,  which  was  continued  at  Coalport,  but  it  eventually 
developed  into  a C (c).  It  is  also  used  bv  George  Jones  & Sons, 
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Stoke-upon-Trent,  in  connection  with  a monogram  (d)  ; by  Edwin 
Bennett,  Baltimore,  Md.  (1886),  in  connection  with  an  owl  (e)  ; 
the  Chelsea  China  Company,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  1888-96 
(f)  ; Ott  & Brewer,  on  Belleek  ware  (g)  ; interlaced  on  the  famous 
faience  d’Orion  (1)  ; Hadji  Minas,  a modern  Turkish  potter  (h)  ; 
and  D.  F.  Haynes,  Baltimore,  Md.  I have  also  seen  it  used,  to- 
gether with  their  trademark,  on  a blue  print  by  Doulton. 

Creussen,  Bavaria.  During  the  seventeenth  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  earthenware  was  made  here  of  a 
brown  paste  glazed  in  black  or  decorated  with  figures  in  relief, 
armorial  bearings  or  ornaments  painted  in  opaque,  colors  often  crude 
and  having  the  appearance  of  oil  colors  inartistically  applied.  The 
best  known  specimens  are  some  cylinder  tankards  on  which  are 
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represented  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  named  for  this  reason 
Cruches  des  Apotres — Apostles’  pitchers. 

Crockery.  A general  term  for  anything  made  of  earthenware 
and  fired.  The  Anglo-Saxon  word  “cruce”  signified  a pot  or  pitcher. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  a potter  was  termed  a crocker,  and  the  Welsh 
term  is  still  croccnys.  The  term  may  be  accepted  as  in  contradis- 
tinction to  china  or  porcelain. 

Croisic,  Le  fLoire-Inferieure),  France.  As  early  as  the  six- 
teenth century  Croisic  possessed  a faience  manufactory  founded 
by  Gerard  Demigennes,  of  Flanders,  and  later  under  the  direction 
of  an  Italian,  Horatio  Borniola.  The  ware  was  heavy  and  common, 
white  and  decorated  with  garlands  and  flowers  in  blue  and  citron 
yellow. 

Crolius,  New  York.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  where  the  new  Hall  of  Records  is  in 
process  of  construction,  stood  the  stoneware  pottery  of  John  Crolius, 
whose  house  was  at  215  Greenwich  Street.  His  son  Clarkson  lived, 
according  to  the  directory  for  1794,  at  10  Cross  Street,  number  9 
being  occupied  by  John  Remmey,  both  being  described  as  stoneware 
potters  of  Potters’  Hill.  But  the  directory  makes  no  mention  of 
any  partnership.  The  only  evidence  of  this  partnership  seems  to  be 
a map  of  New  York,  published  in  1813,  as  it  was  in  1742-4,  according 
to  the  memory  of  some  one  alive  at  that  date,  and  on  which  the 
pottery  of  “Remmey  & Crolius”  figures.  So  we  think  it  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  two  potteries  were  carried  on,  one  by  Crolius  and 
the  other  by  Remmey.  In  the  directory  for  1796  neither  name  appears. 
In  Hutchins’  map  of  the  Collect  Pond  published  in  1846,  Potters’  Hill 
at  the  juncture  of  Reade  and  Cross  streets  is  clearly  indicated,  with 
two  buildings  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Clarkson  Crolius  succeeded 
his  father,  and  Mr.  Ernest  F.  Hagen,  of  New  York,  possesses  a 
stoneware  jar,  fifteen  inches  high  and  eleven  inches  in  diameter,  with 
the  impressed  mark  ‘ C.  Crolius,  Manufacturer,  New  York.”  It  is 
well  made  and  of  good  quality  of  salt  glaze  stoneware.  He  was  in 
turn  succeeded  by  a son  of  the  same  name.  In  the  meantime,  Reade 
Street,  which  before  the  Revolutionary  War  was  laid  out  and  open 
to  the  North  River,  but  east  of  Broadway  to  Center  Street  was  not 
opened,  was  extended  about  1812  when  the  Collect  Pond  was  filled 
in,  and  Potters’  Hill  was  leveled,  as  it  was  directly  on  the  path  of 
the  new  street.  Clarkson  Crolius,  therefore,  moved  to  65  Bayard 
street,  and  stoneware  continued  to  be  made  there  until  1S48.  He 
must  have  done  a prosperous  business,  as  soon  after  the  opening  of 
Reade  Street  we  find  him  installed  in  a fine  house  at  the  corner  of 
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Reade  and  Cross  streets,  as  seen  by  the  picture  in  Valentine’s  Manual 
for  1858.  John,  William  and  George  Crolius  were  also  potters 
during  the  same  period,  possibly  cousins  of  Clarkson.  In  addition 
to  being  good  potters,  the  Crolius  family  seem  to  have  been  good 
politicians,  too,  for  the  original  John  Crolius  was  alderman  of  the 
Sixth  Ward  in  1798;  his  son  somewhat  later  held  a Custom  House 
position,  and  Clarkson,  Jr.,  was  elected  alderman  of  his  father’s  old 
ward,  serving  several  terms,  and  eventually  moved  uptown. 

Crouch  Ware.  White  and  thin  stoneware,  made  in  Stafford- 
shire and  salt  glazed  ; in  other  words,  “salt  glaze  ware.”  The  earliest 
kind  was  of  a greenish  tint,  but  it  was  gradually  improved.  Mr. 

Solon  says  with 
regard  to  Crouch 
ware:  “That 
term,  which  has 
puzzled  more 
than  one,  comes 
from  the  name  of 
the  white  Derby- 
shire clay ; long 
before  being  used 
for  salt  glaze  it 
had  been  em- 
ployed at  Not- 
tingham to  make 
crouch  or  salt  glaze.  crucibles  and 

glass  pots,  and 

under  the  name  of  ‘Crouch  clay’  it  figures  in  several  old  documents.” 
(See  Salt  Glaze  Ware.) 

Crown,  as  a mark.  Originally  the  use  of  a crown  as  a trade- 
mark signified  that  the  manufactory  was  under  royal  patronage,  and 
was  usually  added  to  some  existing  trademark.  Later  it  lost  this 
significance  and  was  used  so  indiscriminately  as  to  be  absolutely  no 
indication  of  either  value  or  royal  patronage.  Its  use  is  depicted  in 
170  different  forms  in  the  pottery  marks  lately  issued  by  me,  and 
these  might  be  considerably  added  to.  They  embrace  the  crowns  of 
kings,  queens,  emperors,  dukes,  princes  and  popes. 

Crown  Derby.  (See  Derby.) 

Crown  Staffordshire  Porcelain  Company,  Minerva  Works, 
Fenton.  Proprietors,  T.  A.  & S.  Green,  china  manufacturers.  M 72. 

Crown  Pottery  Company,  Evansville,  Ind.  White  granite, 
plain  and  decorated.  The  works  have  a capacity  of  six  kilns.  M 73. 
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Crowthf.r,  John,  partner  with  Weatherby;  the  first  owners,  so 
far  as  is  known,  of  the  Bow  factory. 

Crystallization  Under  the  Glaze.  This  is  a glaze  which 
forms  itself  into  crystals  which  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and  of 
gossamer-like  quality.  Whilst  the  crystallization  of  the  various  par- 
ticles may  not  be  depended  on  to  appear  in  any  particular  spot,  and 
whilst  those  of  the  Japanese  were  purely  accidental,  Europeans  are 
now  producing  these  effects  scientifically.  M.  Lauth  exhibited  a cup 
in  the  Sevres  Museum  in  1855,  since  when  the  Copenhagen  factory 
and  other  firms  have  successfully  produced  them.  The  Royal  Berlin 
factory  makes  this  glaze  suffused  with  the  most  beautiful  pinkish 
ruby  luster.  The  effect  is  charming.  Mr.  William  Burton  says : 
“Seeing  the  effects  that  have  been  produced  by  obtaining  an 
exquisitely  thin  film  of  metal  on  the  surface  of  a glaze,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  potters  should  also  have  turned  their  attention  to 
the  production  of  crystals  either  on  the  surface  or  in  the  mass  of 
a glaze.  Every  potter  knows  by  bitter  experience  how  easy  it  is 
to  spoil  certain  kinds  of  glaze  by  inattention  during  the  firing 
process,  producing  either  a partial  decomposition  or  devitrification 
of  the  glaze  coating,  which  results  in  the  formation  of  a network  of 
radiating  crystals  almost  like  frozen  breath  on  a window-pane.  Such 
an  accident  might  well  have  formed  the  starting  point  of  experi- 
ments in  this  direction,  but  whether  that  be  the  case  or  not,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a few  years  ago  the  Royal  Porcelain  Works  at  Copenhagen 
first  made  a practicable  and  commercial  success  of  a method  of 
pottery  decoration  in  which  such  crystallization  had  been  carefully 
anticipated,  and  was  to  a very  limited  extent  under  control.  Other 
famous  Continental  establishments  have  followed  suit,  and  now 
Sevres,  Rostrand,  Berlin  and  Meissen,  to  mention  only  firms  of 
world-wide  repute,  are  producing  pieces  similar  to  those  shown  here, 
though  in  my  opinion  the  Copenhagen  pieces  remain  unsurpassed. 
This  departure  is  at  once  novel  and  strikingly  beautiful.  The  groups 
of  starlike  radiating  crystals,  together  with  the  soft  splashes  of 
broken  color  from  which  they  half  emerge,  or  under  which  they  half 
hide  themselves,  form  a decoration  at  once  tender  and  charming. 
As  with  luster,  too,  the  effects  cannot  be  absolutely  controlled,  and 
while  that  imposes  restraint  and  care  in  handling,  it  also  leaves  the 
door  open  for  something  rarer  and  more  precious  than  was  intended. 
There  is  no  particular  secret  in  the  production  of  these  crystalline 
effects.  A melted  glass,  like  any  other  fluid  substance,  will  dissolve 
a certain  quantity  of  added  silicates  or  oxides.  So  long  as  the  glaze 
is  molten  the  mixture  is  perfectly  clear  and  apparently  uniform,  but 
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as  the  glaze  cools  it  is  no  longer  able  to  hold  in  solution  the  whole 
of  what  it  had  dissolved.  Some  oxide  or  silicate  must  separate  out 
from  the  rest,  and  if  that  particular  substance  is  one  that  crystallizes 
readily,  then  it  will  separate  in  the  form  of  crystals,  such  as  you  see 
here.  The  higher  the  temperature  to  which  the  glaze  is  fired  and 
the  more  slowly  it  is  cooled,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  crystalline 
growth,  and  you  will  find  that  all  the  crystalline  glazes  of  this  type 
have  been  produced  on  hard-paste  porcelain  and  on  stonewares.” 

Cullyn,  Abraham,  and  Thomas  Roos  were  granted  an  English 
patent  in  1626  for  making  stone  pots  and  jugs  of  Cologne  ware. 

Culs-Noirs.  During  the  seventeenth  century  the  French  Treas- 
ury was  in  such  a depleted  condition  that  the  Minister  Silhouette,  to 
relieve  the  embarrassment  of  the  situation,  called  on  all  those  who 
possessed  silver  plate  to  bring  it  to  the  mint,  where  it  could  be 
converted  into  coin  for  the  needs  of  the  state.  His  recpiest  was 
complied  with  by  the  king,  Louis  XV.,  whose  example  was  at  once 
followed  by  many  hundred  others.  The  consequent  absence  of 
silver  plate  necessitated  the  use  of  faience,  and  that  of  the  commonest 
sort  was  chosen,  the  outside  of  which  was  glazed  in  dark  brown  or 
black,  and  was  named  by  the  wags  culs-noirs  (black  tails). 

Curious  Names  of  Colors.  The  following  curious  names  of 
Chinese  colors  are  recorded:  Color  of  mule’s  liver;  color  of  horse’s 
lungs ; yellow  of  the  eel ; green  of  serpent’s  skin ; enamel  moon 
white ; blue  of  the  sky  after  rain. 

Custode.  (See  Nevers.) 

Custine  (General  Count  de).  About  1774  the  manufactory 
of  Niederwiller  passed  into  the  hands  of  General  Count  de  Custine, 
who  appointed  as  director  Franqois  Lanfrey,  a skilful  faience  maker, 
whose  able  management  gained  for  the  manufactory  considerable 
importance.  Pieces  are  frequently  found  bearing  the  mark  of  Count 
de  Custine — two  C’s  interlaced.  The  name  of  Count  de  Custine  is 
associated  with  those  of  the  heroes  of  the  War  of  Independence, 
when  he  fought  with  Lafayette.  He  presented  Washington  with  a 
handsome  service  made  at  his  factory,  decorated  with  Washington’s 
coat-of-arms  and  initials.  He  also  produced  at  Niederwiller  a beau- 
tifully modeled  group  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Louis  XVI.  During 
the  French  Revolution  of  1789  Custine  was  suspected  of  disloyalty 
to  the  Revolutionists  because  of  his  aristocratic  birth,  was  tried  and 
found  guilty  and  duly  guillotined  the  same  day.  (See  Niederwiller.) 

Cutts.  The  last  owner  of  the  Pinxton  China  Works,  closed  in 
1812. 
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Cuzio.  Two  priests  of  this  name  lived  at  Pavia,  Italy,  and  in  the 
last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  decorated  pottery  with  garlands 
of  flowers,  etc.,  covered  with  a glaze  which  in  places  ran  in  vitreous 
drops,  and  which  were  inscribed  on  the  back  with  Latin  inscriptions. 

Cyffle.  (See  Luneville.) 

Cyples  & Barker  succeeded  Cyples  at  the  Market  Street  Works, 
Longton.  They  were  contemporary  with  Wedgwood  at  the  Etruria 
Works  and  made  fine  Egyptian  black  and  other  tinted  bodies.  They 
were  succeeded  by  Thomas  Barlow,  who  now  manufactures  china. 

Cyprus.  (See  Phoenician.) 


D 

Dachnel,  Alfred.  China  manufacturer,  Hirschberg,  Germany. 
Established  1854. 

Dagoty,  P.  L.  Honore  established  in  Paris  a hard  porcelain 
works  in  1785.  In  1812  Edward  and  Theodore  Honore  were  in 
partnership  with  P.  L.  Dagoty,  and  the  works  were  called  “Manu- 
facture de  Madame  la  Duchesse  d’Angouleme.”  Dagoty  retired  in 
1820  and  established  another  works.  Dagoty  had  at  the  end  of  last 
century  a factory  of  hard  porcelain  which  was  later  styled  and  the 
products  marked  “Manufactur  de  S.  M.  l’lmperatrice.”  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  adopt  lithographic  stones  in  the  decoration  of  china. 
M 74. 

Dafil.  (See  Hochst.) 

Dalle.  A painter  at  the  manufactory  of  Boch  Brothers,  Sept- 
fontaines.  He  painted  views  and  figure  subjects  on  plaques,  gen- 
erally from  engravings,  and  they  are  distinguished  by  the  care  and 
fidelity  with  which  they  are  executed.  He  usually  signed  on  the 
reverse  of  the  piece,  often  with  a date,  “Dalle,  1784.’’ 

Damascus.  The  name  is  assigned  to  a large  class  of  wares, 
probably  made  in  Egypt,  Turkey,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  etc.,  a certain 
general  character  pertaining  to  the  whole.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Damascus  was  a large  producer  of  this  class  of  pottery,  which  was 
known  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  “Damas”  ware.  The  body  is  of  a 
grayish  white,  of  sandy  consistence,  and  similar  to  that  of  Persian 
ware.  Decorations  are  of  rich  coloring,  blue  and  turquoise  pre- 
dominating, the  pieces  being  sometimes  covered  with  scale  work 
with  panels  of  Oriental  form,  or  large  sprays  of  flowers,  such  as 
roses,  tulips  and  carnations,  the  colors  used  being  a rich  blue,  tur- 
quois,  green,  purple,  yellow,  red  and  black.  The  forms  are  elegant; 
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large  bowls  on  raised  feet,  plaques  with  sunk  centers,  pear-shaped 
jugs,  bulb-shaped  bottles  with  elongated  necks,  etc.  On  this  subject 
M.  Gamier  says,  however:  “In  the  ‘Inventaires’  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  there  is  frequent  mention  made  of  the  pot- 
teries of  Damas,  but  the  brevity  of  the  notices  does  not  permit  me 
to  determine  either  the  method  or  style  of  decoration.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  certain  that  these  pieces  of  ware  were  estimated  at  a high 
price,  since  they  are  inventoried  with  personal  property  and  precious 
articles,  and  furthermore  some  of  them  are  mounted  in  silver  or 
gold.  Some  very  rare  specimens  of  mosque  lamps  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  Damas,  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century,  but  without  cer- 
tainty. It  is  certain,  however,  that  Damas  was  an  important  center 
for  the  manufacture  of  decorative  tiles,  but  in  the  absence  of  precise 
documents  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  character.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  many  of  the  faiences  attributed  to  Rhodes 
(Sindos)  belong  to  Damas.” 

Dammouse,  M.,  Sevres.  The  pottery  exhibited  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  was  his  own  individual  creation,  and  a most  interesting 
collection  it  was.  It  consisted  of  plaques  exquisite  in  their  color 
scheme,  busts  and  vases  of  graceful  and  original  conception. 

Dangu  (near  Gisors).  In  1753  there  was  in  this  locality  a 
manufactory  of  faiences  belonging  to  the  Baron  of  Dangu,  who  sold 
it  to  Dominque  Pelleoee,  faience  painter ; Adrien  Levesque,  modeler, 
and  Jacques  Vivien,  a citizen  of  Rouen.  The  three  associates  did 
not  make  a brilliant  success  of  their  business,  and  their  wares  were 
finally  sold  out  publicly  in  1753  at  the  door  of  their  factory  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Baron  of  Dangu  and  other  creditors.  There  do  not 
seem  to  be  authentic  specimens  extant. 

Daniel,  of  Cobridge,  Staffordshire,  “was  the  first  local  potter 
who  practiced  enameling  in  his  factory,  and  his  example  was  soon 
followed  by  others.  This  was  the  highest  improvement  that  could 
be  applied  to  the  ware.  It  perfected  and  completed  its  manufacture. 
It  achieved  at  once  a great  success,  principally  because  it  became  in 
that  way  a fairly  good  substitute  for  the  painted  china  so  much  in 
fashion,  but  which,  on  account  of  its  exorbitant  price,  was  only  to 
be  indulged  in  by  the  wealthiest  class.  Either  the  embossments  were 
followed  by  the  painter  and  relieved  with  colors,  or  else  patterns 
were  traced  across  them  in  a free  and  offhand  manner.  Chinese 
decorations  were  often  imitated ; sometimes  engravings  were  copied, 
or  the  artist  chose  to  exert  his  imagination  upon  figure  subjects  or 
pastoral  compositions  in  costumes  of  the  period.  We  possess  a tea 
canister  painted  with  garden  scenes,  each  comprising  several 
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personages  and  an  elaborate  landscape, 
in  front  is  a delicately  worked  orna- 
ment, probably  the  reproduction  of  a 
book-plate,  surrounding  the  words 
‘Fine  Bohea  Tea.’  The  whole  is  beau- 
tifully executed.  By  the  additional 
process  of  size  gilding  these  pieces  are 
made  to  look  very  handsome.  The 
enamels  on  all  the  pieces  shine  with  the 
brightest  hues — the  turquoise  blue  es- 
pecially would  bear  comparison  with 
the  best  soft  china  color — and  they 
stand  out  all  the  better  by  the  contrastwith  the  dull  gray  tint  of  the 
body.” — The  Art  of  the  Old  English  Potter. 

Darnet,  Mme.,  the  wife  of  a poor  surgeon,  found,  in  1765, 
near  St.  Yrieix,  a soft  earth  of  great  whiteness.  Thinking  she  could 
use  it  instead  of  soap,  on  account  of  its  oily  touch,  she  took  a 
quantity  of  it  home.  Her  husband  submitted  it  to  a chemist  for 
analysis  and  it  was  soon  afterward  decided  to  be  kaolin.  The  dis- 
covery was  of  great  importance.  Sevres  had  long  been  anxious  to 
make  hard  porcelain  and  had  been  in  negotiation  with  Meissen  work- 
men (Busch  and  Stadelmeyer),  which  fell  through  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  material.  Mme.  Darnet’s  discovery  removed 
this  difficulty,  and  hard  porcelain  was  made  at  Sevres  shortly  after- 
ward. At  Limoges  an  immense  industry  resulted,  which  has  had 
its  highest  development  through  American  enterprise  within  the  last 
fifty  years.  France  did  not  prove  herself  very  grateful  to  Mme. 
Darnet,  for  up  to  1825  she  was  spending  her  old  age  in  poverty,  when 
through  the  intervention  of  M.  Alluaud  and  others  Louis  XVIII. 
granted  her  a pension.  In  the  Sevres  Museum  a piece  of  the  kaolin 
found  by  Mme.  Darnet  is  still  preserved,  together  with  a small 
enamel  statuette  of  the  infant  Bacchus,  made  from  a portion  of 
the  kaolin,  both  of  which  were  sent  to  Macquer  (director  of  Sevres) 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux. 

Davenport,  John.  To  Mr.  Davenport  may  fairly  be  assigned 
the  honorable  position  of  having  improved  the  body  of  English  china 
— an  improvement  which  could  not  be  furthered  during  the  eighty 
years  it  was  made  from  the  same  formula.  There  are  not  wanting 
expert  amateurs  who,  as  far  as  the  body  is  concerned,  place  it  in  the 
first  rank.  Mr.  Davenport’s  connection  with  pottery  commenced  at 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  when  he  was  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Woolf,  who 
had  a manufactory  adjoining  Minton’s.  The  partnership  was  dis- 
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solved  in  1794  and  he  acquired  the  works  at  Longport  formerly 
occupied  by  John  Brindley,  brother  of  the  famous  engineer, 
James  Brindley.  In  the  meantime  he  had  made  a trip  to  France, 
and  whilst  there  had  studied  the  manufacture  of  china,  had  recog- 
nized the  superiority  of  the  French  methods,  and  adapting  them 
to  English  requirements  was  soon  able  to  produce  a china  much 
superior  to  anything  then  made  in  England.  Oriental  designs  were 
freely  copied,  the  blue  and  red  “Japans”  being  highly  prized.  An 
impetus  was  given  to  the  production  by  the  patronage  of  George  IV., 
an  important  commission  being  executed  for  him  in  1805,  after 
which  the  royal  crown  was  added  to  the  trademark.  It  is  the  fashion 
in  democratic  quarters  to  speak  lightly  of  this  royal  patronage,  but 
human  nature  is  much  the  same  the  world  over,  whether  under  a 
monarchy  or  a republic  ; and  the  effect  on  the  public  mind  if  our 
honored  President  intrusted  the  execution  of  a service  to  an  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  would  be  such  that  the  distrust  of  home  produc- 
tions which,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said,  exists  in  the  minds  of 
many,  would  be  removed, the  unparalleled  advance  made  in  American 
ceramics  would  be  fully  recognized,  and  an  impetus  would  be  given 
to  the  higher  cultivation  of  an  honored  art  which  has  for  all  time 
commanded  the  patronage  of  kings  and  princes,  has  been  the  his- 
torian of  the  student  and  inspired  the  loftiest  of  poets.  Davenport 
in  the  meantime  ( 1801)  had  added  glassmaking  to  his  business, 
and  in  1805  he  made  a further  step  by  including  the  staining  and 
painting  of  glass  windows  for  churches,  etc.,  with  Fuseli,  who  was 
afterwards  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  at  the  head  of  a large 
number  of  painters.  Mr.  Davenport  represented  the  borough  of 
Stoke-upon-Trent  in  Parliament  for  a number  of  years.  He  died 
in  1834,  leaving  a prosperous  business  to  his  two  sons, 

Davenport,  Henry  and  William.  The  former  was  killed  in 
the  hunting-field,  and  the  latter  died  in  1869.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son, 

Davenport,  Henry,  but  he  had  inherited  neither  his  grand- 
father’s business  acumen  nor  skill  as  a potter,  and  the  works  gradu- 
ally decayed  and  were  finally  disposed  of  at  auction — an  ignominious 
ending  to  such  a brilliant  commencement.  The  trademark  was  an 
anchor,  with  the  word  “Davenport”  or  “Longport”  above  (see 
Anchor),  until  1805,  when  the  royal  crown  above  “Davenport,  Long- 
port, Staffordshire,”  was  used.  A small  rosette  was  also  occasionally 
used.  M 75. 

Davis,  Isaac.  An  Englishman  who  went  to  Trenton  in  1862, 
working  first  for  William  Young  & Sons.  He  afterward  formed  a 
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partnership  with  George  Lawton,  joined  the  Glasgow  Pottery  Com- 
pany, and  in  1871  purchased  a partnership  in  the  firm  of  (originally) 
Taylor  & Speeler,  and  in  1875  became  the  sole  proprietor. 

Davis,  William.  One  of  the  original  shareholders  in  the  Wor- 
cester Works. 

De  Bettignies.  A manufacture  of  soft-paste  china  was  com- 
menced here  in  1815.  Copies  of  the  finest  Sevres  pieces  are  beau- 
tifully reproduced. 

Deck,  Theodore,  Paris.  In  1859,  in  partnership  with  his  broth- 
er, Theodore  Deck  founded  a manufactory  of  artistic  pottery  in  the 
Impasse  des  Favorites  in  Paris,  and  has  remained  the  first  ceramic 
artist  of  the  day.  It  has  been  truly  said  of  him  that  he  has  con- 
fronted and  overcome  all  difficulties,  and  that  his  various  applications 
of  colors  and  enamels  to  pieces  of  perfect  workmanship  and  purity  of 
form  are  beyond  all  praise.  He  first  turned  his  attention  to  imitations 
of  the  Persian  faience  of  golden  or  pearly  hue,  or  decorated  with  that 
splendid  carnation  red,  the  secret  of  which  seemed  to  be  known  only 
to  the  potters  of  the  East,  and  achieved  a remarkable  success.  The 
enamels  of  China  and  Japan  tempted  his  skill  and  ingenuity,  and 
were  straightway  duplicated ; the  intricacies  of  the  famous  faience 
d’Orion,  those  wonderful  monuments  of  skill  and  perseverance,  suc- 
cumbed to  his  genius.  Italian  majolica  was  successfully  reproduced, 
as  was  also  Hispano-Moresque  ware  with  all  its  intricacies  of  design. 
Triumphs  such  as  these  would  even  singly  have  brought  fame  to 
any  one,  but  in  addi- 
tion to  unraveling  the 
ceramic  secrets  of  the 
past  Mr.  Deck  gath- 
ered around  him  a 
notable  band  of  artists 
like  Hamon,  Raun- 
vier,  Collin,  Reiber, 

Legrain,  Mme.  Escal- 
lier  and  others,  and 
elaborated  a style  pe- 
culiarly his  own,  and 
equals  anything  ever 
produced  in  ceramics. 

France  may  well  be 
proud  of  an  artist  in 
which  so  many  quali- 
ties are  united. 
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Decker,  Jan.  A ceramist  but  little  known,  who  lived  in  Delft 
in  1698.  Two  busts  decorated  in  camaieu  blue  of  personages  in 
antique  draperies  crowned  with  a royal  coronet  bear  his  name  in 
full,  “Jan  Decker,  1698.” 

Decoration,  the  first,  on  European  china.  This  was  on  a piece 
of  Medicean  china  and  is  signed  G.  P.,  but  the  artist'1-  name  is 
unknown.  The  design,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration,  has  been 
variously  described  as  St.  Mark,  and  also  as  St.  Jerome. 

Delanee  was  one  of  the  first  owners  of  the  Sceaux  factory. 
(See  Sceaux.) 

Delaresse,  Jean.  A potter  of  Marseilles  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Delft,  Lambeth.  Dutch  workmen  from  Delft  established  sev- 
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eral  potteries  in  Lambeth  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1676 
a patent  was  taken  out  by  A.  \/~on  Hamme— brought  to  Lambeth,  it 
is  said,  at  the  suggestion  of  William  III.,  through  his  ambassador 
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at  The  Hague — for  the  manufacture  of  pottery  “after  the  way  prac- 
ticed in  Holland,  which  has  not  been  practiced  in  this  our  Kingdom.” 
This  claim  is  not  to  he  substantiated,  as  pieces  of  English  delft  are 
in  existence  dated  1631  and  1634.  The  Lambeth  body  was  harder 
than  the  Dutch  and  did  not  absorb  much  glaze,  so  that  the  color  of 
the  red  body  showed  through.  The  glaze,  not  being  in  affinity  with 
the  body,  frequently  crazed — a defect  the  Holland  delft  was  not 
liable  to.  The  back  of  the  latter  is  always  enameled,  whilst  the 
English  is  only  covered  with  the  usual  lead  glaze,  sometimes  mottled 
with  tortoiseshell.  Bottles  of  delft  ware  to  keep  foreign  wines  in 
were  much  in  vogue  and  were  lettered  in  blue  to  show  the  year  of 
bottling,  as  “Sack  1649,”  “Claret  1648,”  etc.  Cups  with  twisted 
handles,  drug  pots  inscribed  with  the  names  of  their  contents,  posset 
pots  and  large  dishes,  puzzle  jugs,  were  among  the  articles  manu- 
factured. A large  dish  with  shields  and  emblems  bore  the  inscription  : 
“EARTH  : 1 : am  : et  : is  : most  : trwe  : desdan  : me  : not  : for  : 
soo  : ar  : yov.  jan.  i6th,  1660,”  and  also  on  a scroll  the  names 
“GEORG  : AND  : ELLIZABETH  : STERE.”  Many  were  painted 
with  Biblical  subjects  such  as  Adam  and  Eve,  Jacob’s  Dream,  etc. 

Delft.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  city  of  Delft,  in  Holland, 
where  large  quantities  of  decorated  earthenware  were  produced  in 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  word  was 
used  in  England  at  first  to  indicate  the  painted  ware  produced  there  in 
imitation  of  delft,  and  later  in  a generic  sense  for  all  kinds  of  earthen- 
ware, but  of  late  years  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

Delft,  Bristol.  ( See  Bristol. ) 

Delft,  Holland.  About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Dutch,  through  trading  with  Japan,  imported  many  pieces  of  Oriental 
china,  and  it  was  their  desire  to  reproduce  or  imitate  these  that  led 
to  the  foundation  of  an  industry  destined  to  grow  to  immense  pro- 
portions. Their  ware  was  made  from  clay  of  Bruyelle,  near  Tournay, 
which  was  skilfully  mixed  with  sand  and  very  carefully  potted.  The 
sand  made  it  hard  and  capable  of  being  made  into  pieces  for  table 
use.  To  hide  the  coarseness  of  the  surface  and  to  come  more  ap- 
proximately near  the  Oriental  china  it  imitated,  it  was  covered  all 
over  with  a perfectly  smooth  and  even  bluish  opaque  enamel,  so  that 
at  a short  distance  it  was  possible  to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other. 
On  this  surface  artists  of  note  copied  first  Japanese  designs  in  blue, 
and  afterward  more  original  creations  both  in  blue  and  polychrome. 
The  industry  grew  steadily,  and  did  not  begin  to  decline  until  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  addition  to  plaques,  vases, 
statuettes,  pitchers,  etc.,  the  quaint  forms  of  the  Japanese  were 
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copied,  and  led  to  exaggerated  forms  for  table  services  in  the  shape 
of  cover  dishes  in  the  form  of  birds,  spice  boxes  resembling  a Chinese 
mandarin,  etc.  The  manufacturers  were  numerous  and  each  fabrique 
was  distinguished  by  a sign,  such  as  “The  Three  Bells,”  “The  Porce- 
lain Hatchet,”  etc.,  which  were  all  registered  in  the  city  archives,  so 
that  it  is  possible  to  trace  with  much  certainty  the  progress  of  the 
manufacture.  Many  of  the  potters  are  included  in  this  work,  either 
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DELFT  VIOLIN. 

under  their  name  or  that  of  their  manufactory.  The  industry  con- 
siderably increased  the  reputation  of  Delft,  and  its  commerce  grew 
accordingly.  The  products  varied  considerably  in  value,  as  was 
natural  in  so  large  an  undertaking,  but  generally  speaking  it  was 
far  ahead  of  any  of  its  imitators.  We  illustrate  a violin  of  faience 
said  to  be  one  of  four  made  by  a Delft  potter  on  the  occasion  of  the 
wedding  on  the  same  day  of  his  four.  sons.  The  story  may  be  fanci- 
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ful,  but  four  such  violins  are  known  in  European  collections.  Mr. 
J.  W.  L.  Glaisher  in  a paper  read  before  the  London  Society  of  Arts 
gave  the  following  account  of  the  process  by  which  Delft  ware  was 
made : “The  clay  was  thrown  or  molded  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
submitted  to  a first  firing.  The  article  was  then  dipped  in  a white 
liquid,  the  dense  matter  in  which  formed  a coating  to  the  body  of  the 
earthenware.  The  painting  was  effected  on  this  white  porous  sub- 
stance. The  article  was  then  covered  with  a transparent  glaze  and 
fired  again.  In  the  second  firing  the  white  coating  and  the  glaze 
were  both  fused,  the  former  becoming  a white  enamel,  generally  of  a 
milky  hue,  and  the  latter  a thin  layer  of  glass.  Both  firings  took  place 
in  the  same  kiln,  but  a higher  temperature  was  required  on  the  second 
firing  to  fuse  the  enamel.  The  articles  in  their  raw  state  were  placed 
for  their  first  firing  at  the  top  of  the  kiln,  where  the  heat  was  less. 
The  clay  in  its  biscuit  state  was  very  absorbent,  and  when  dipped 
into  the  liquid  rapidly  drank  in,  so  to  speak,  the  water,  leaving 
behind  upon  the  surface  a white  coating  of  solid  matter.  In  order  to 
paint  upon  this  spongy  substance,  which  may  be  compared  to  blotting- 
paper,  very  great  dexterity  as  well  as  suppleness  of  hand  was 
required,  which  could  only  be  gained  by  early  training  and  long 
practice.  The  difficulty  was  increased  by  the  nature  of  the  paints, 
which  were  formed  of  a mixture  of  the  coloring  matter,  itself  very 
fluid,  with  pure  water,  without  the  addition  of  gum  or  any  other 
substance  to  give  cohesion.  On  account  of  the  excessive  thirstiness 
of  the  ground  and  the  very  liquid  character  of  the  pigments,  the 
artist  had  to  manipulate  his  brush  with  great  skill  and  quickness, 
for  the  least  delay  or  hesitation  on  any  spot  caused  too  much  of  the 
color  to  be  absorbed  there  and  spoiled  the  piece.  It  is  clear  that 
painting  executed  upon  so  uncongenial  a ' substance  could  not  be 
very  accurate  or  exact  in  details,  but  the  boldness  and  vigor  imposed 
by  the  conditions  gave  to  the  finished  work  a special  character  and 
charm  which  were  quite  its  own.  Patience  and  care  were  not  the 
qualities  required  in  the  artist,  but  there  was  ample  scope  for  the 
display  of  originality  and  dexterity,  and  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of 
working  upon  a spongy  and  absorbent  surface,  effects  could  be  pro- 
duced of  the  most  surprising  delicacy.”  Later,  the  Dutch  potters 
learned  to  fire  the  enamel  first,  thus  giving  the  artist  a firm  ground 
to  work  upon.  The  following  is  a partial  list  of  Delft  potters  and 
their  marks,  in  addition  to  those  under  separate  headings : 

Johannes  den  Appel.  IDA  Gerritt  Brouwer.  LPK 

A.  C.  Brouwer.  A B Hugo  Brouwer.  H B 
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Joost  or  Justus  Brouwer. 

Porcelain  Hatchet 
Huibrecht  Brouwer. 

Porcelain  Hatchet 
Cornelis  de  Berg.  C B 
Mathjis  Boender.  M B 
Paulus  van  der  Burch.  P V B 
Jan  van  der  Buergen.  I V D B 
Matheus  van  der  Bogaert.  M B 
Peter  van  der  Briel.  P V B D 
William  van  Beek.  W V B 
Justus  de  Berg.  I B 
Cornelisz.  C 
Lamburtus  Cleffins.  C L 
Lucas  van  Dale.  L V D 
Jean  Thennis  Dextra.  I T D 
Zacharie  Dextra.  D Z 
Pieter  van  Doom.  P V D 
Flvt.  F 1680 

Martinus  Gouda.  (See  marks) 
L.  Kruyk  Ghisbrecht.  G Iv 
Johannes  Gaal.  I G 
Lambrecht  Ghisbrecht.  L G 
Jan  Groenland.  I G 
J.  A.  van  Harrimen.  H 
Damis  Hofdiek.  H 
Johannes  ITarlees.  H L 
Hendrick  van  Hoarne.  H V H 
Jacobus  Holder.  J H 
Jan  Sicktis  van  der  Houle. 

J V D H 

Dirck  Harlees.  D H 
Jacob  Wemmer  Hopestein.  I W 
Iveyser  & Pynaker.  APR 
0.  Kleynoven.  0 A Iv 
Jan  Jansz  Kulick.  H&Iv 
A.  Kruisweg.  A K 


Cornelis  A.  de  Keiser.  C K 
Cornelis  van  der  Klott.  C V Iv 
Gerritsz  Pieter  Kam.  G K 
Hendrick  de  Koning.  H D Iv 
Gillis  de  Koning.  GD  Iv 
Willem  Kleftijus.  W Iv 
Johannes  Knoetter.  Iv 
A.  C.  D.  Keiser.  A K 
Alburtus  Kiel.  A Iv  and  star 
Jacobus  Ivool.  I Iv 
Lucas  P.  van  Ivessel.  L Iv 
Pieter  Gerritsz  Kam.  P Iv 
Teronimus  Pietersz  van  Ivessell. 

I V K 

Jan  van  der  Meer.  A J 
Jacobus  de  Milde.  I D M 
Johannes  Mesch.  E M S 
Hendrick  van  Middeldyk. 

M D Iv  and  H V M D 
Pietrus  van  Marum.  P V M 
Pieter  Paree.  M P 
D.  Pauw.  DPAW 
Anthony  Pennis.  A P 
Johannes  Pennis.  J P 
Jeronimus  Pieter.  P 
Jacobus  Pynacker.  P K 
Augustijn  Reygens.  A R 
L.  van  Schoonhoven.  B V S 
Thomas  Spaandonck.  D S Iv 
Cornelis  van  Schagen.  CVS 
Paulus  van  der  Stroom.  PVDS 
Johannes  Verhagen. 

CBS  and  I V H 
G.  Verstelle.  G V S 
Johannes  van  der  Wal.  JVDW 
Cornelis  Witzenberg.  C W 
Jean  de  Weert.  I D W 


Delft,  Liverpool.  From  Lambeth  the  making  of  delft  gradu- 
ally drifted  to  Liverpool,  and  it  was  an  important  trade  there  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  though  there  is  evidence  of  a much  earlier 
production,  a delft  mug  in  the  Liverpool  Museum  and  attributed  to 
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Liverpool  manufacture 
being  dated  1645.  As 
early  as  1716  it  had  been 
brought  to  perfection 
there,  the  blue  painting 
being  cleverly  executed 
and  comparing  favorably 
with  the  Holland  delft. 
Punch  bowls  were  made 
in  large  quantities,  Shaw 
and  Pennington  being 
celebrated  for  them  be- 
tween the  years  1750  and 
1780. 

Delft,  Staffordshire. 
Said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced there  by  Thomas 
Heath  in  1710.  Very 
large  plaques  were  pro- 
duced, roughly  painted 
Oueen  Mary  in  endless 
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with  portraits  ( ?)  of  King  William  and 
variety,  Queen  Anne,  George  I.  and  the 

Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough. The  fig- 
ures are  rudely 
drawn,  the  clouds 
and  trees  daubed 
on  with  a small 
sponge,  the  rims 
marked  all  round 
with  heavy 
strokes  of  the 
brush.  In  Staf- 
fordshire it  was 
not  found  possible 
to  naturalize  the 
manufacture, 
partly  because  of 
the  poorness  of 
the  glaze  and  col- 
ors, and  the  cost 
of  the  tin.  It  was 
not  adapted  to 
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domestic  purposes,  and  the  local  earthenware  was  so  much  superior 
that  gradually  the  attempts  to  imitate  foreign  delft  were  abandoned. 

Delft,  modern.  At  the  Chicago  Exhibition  Messrs.  Thooft  & 
Labouchere,  of  Delft,  had  a fine  exhibit  of  reproductions  of  old  delft, 
which  had  been  faithfully  and  artistically  reproduced,  they  having 
wisely  adhered  strictly  to  the  methods  of  old  Dutch  potters.  It  was 

an  instantaneous  suc- 
cess, quickly  became 
the  fashion,  and  im- 
mediately the  market 
was  flooded  with  blue 
and  white  pottery  of 
all  grades — of  bad- 
ness. Anything  that 
was  blue  and  white 
was  called  delft,  pro- 
vided only  that  it  had 
a windmill  or  a canal 
view  on  it.  Exception 
to  this  may.  be  taken 
in  the  case  of  Boch 
Freres,  La  Louverie ; 
the  Royal  Bonn  Fac- 
tory, and  Villeroy  & 
Boch.  Our  illustra- 
tion is  from  a plaque 
made  by  Thooft  & 
Labouchere. 

Della  Robbia.  (See  Robbia.) 

Della  Robbia  Pottery  Company,  Birkenhead.  This  pottery 
was  started  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Harold  Rathbone  some  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  ago.  Works  of  great  individuality  and  character, 
beautiful  and  rich  in  coloring,  were  produced,  but  for  some  reason 
unknown  to  us  the  venture  was  not  a success,  and  the  works  were 
closed  last  year.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  was  a very 
earnest  effort  to  produce  artistic  pottery  in  the  fullest  acceptance  of 
the  term. 

Delinieres,  R.,  & Co.,  Limoges.  Established  about  1847  as  a 
manufactory  of  white  ware,  which  was  sold  to  the  Paris  decorators. 
In  1881  they  added  a decorating  department.  Mr.  Delinieres,  the 
founder,  has  been  decorated  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
and  is  also  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Sevres  works.  M 76. 
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Del  Vecchio,  Naples.  A potter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Denaby,  Yorkshire.  A pottery  was  established  here  about  1864 
by  Wilkinson  & Wondle,  the  latter  from  Messrs.  Alcock’s,  of 
Burslem.  They  only  produced  the  ordinary  class  of  earthenware, 
and  would  not  call  for  comment  only  from  the  fact  that  they  used 
the  Staffordshire  knot  as  a trademark,  probably  to  induce  people  to 
believe  that  the  wares  were  of  Staffordshire  make.  The  works  were 
closed  in  1869. 

Denmark.  The  interest  in  Danish  ceramics  centers  in  the  Royal 
Porcelain  Works  at  Copenhagen.  It  is  not,  however,  the  traditions 
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of  the  past — though  those  are  honorable  enough — but  the  progress 
effected  during  the  last  few  years  that  will  in  the  future  make  the 
refined  amateur  linger  with  keen  appreciation  on  its  productions  of 
to-day  or  handle  them  with  a feeling  akin  to  veneration.  So  much 
has  been  said,  and  has  been  said  so  well,  by  such  authorities  as 
C.  W.  Binns  and  M.  Gamier — the  ceramic  authorities  of  two  great 
ceramic  nations,  England  and  France — that  added  words  of  praise 
sound  superfluous ; yet  our  meed  of  praise  must  go  to  swell  the 
general  chorus.  But  first  for  the  history  of  the  house.  Founded  in 
[772  by  a chemist  named  Mueller  and  a workman  from  the  Fursten- 
burg  factory,  it  was  in  a fair  way  to  be  abandoned  when  King 
Christian  VII.  purchased  it  from  them.  No  notable  success  followed 
— if  we  except  a set  painted  with  Danish  flowers  now  in  the  castle  at 
Rosenberg,  and  which  in  late  years  has  been  reproduced — until  the 
spirited  reproductions  of  the  great  Danish  sculptor,'  Thorwalsden, 
were  issued.  This  lifted  the  factory  to  a higher  plane,  but  the 
expenses  of  the  productions  were  too  heavy  to  make  them  a commer- 
cial success,  and  in  1867  the  works  were  sold  to  Mr.  Flack,  who  in 
1882  resold  it  to  the  limited  company  “Aluminia,”  the  owners  of  an 
extensive  earthenware  manufactory.  The  manufactory  was  author- 
ized to  retain  the  original  mark — three  wavy  lines  representing  the 
three  Danish  waters,  the  Sound  and  the  two  Belts.  The  adminis- 
tration was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Philip  Schon,  Councillor  of  State,  who 
associated  himself  with  two  gentlemen  of  eminent  capacity — Mr. 
Arnold  Krog,  an  artist  of  undoubted  talent  and  astonishing  origi- 
nality, and  Mr.  V.  Engelhardt,  chemist.  With  the  new  management 
a new  era  commenced,  the  evidence  of  which  was  first  seen  at  the 
Copenhagen  Exhibition  of  1888,  and  at  the  close  of  which  Mr. 
Schon  was  made  a knight-commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Something  new  had  been  created — a something  new  in  ceramics  as 
charming  as  it  was  original.  The  clear  soft  enamel  of  the  glaze  had 
been  made  subservient  to  and  at  the  same  time  an  important  accessory 
to  the  pigments  of  the  artist — if  such  an  apparent  contradiction  can 
be  allowed.  With  one  or  two  simple  colors  the  artist  had  attained 
effects  before  but  dimly  realized.  The  difficult  and  elusive  “grand 
feu”  colors  had  become  subservient  to  him,  and  an  indescribable 
softness,  an  amalgamation  of  color  and  glaze  never  excelled  in 
Sevres  pate  tendre,  had  been  realized.  The  dreamy  softness  of  some 
of  these  pieces  is  indescribable,  and  the  charm  is  enhanced  by  the 
velvety  softness  and  purity  of  the  glaze.  Black  and  white  fail  to 
give  more  than  an  idea  of  this  new  school  of  ceramics,  but  something 
of  the  originality  of  treatment  may  be  gleaned  from  the  accompanying 
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illustration.  The  Copenhagen  factory  was  the  first  to  produce  the 
beautiful  crystalline  glaze  effects  spoken  of  under  that  heading,  and 
some  most  charming  results  have  been  obtained.  The  directorship  of 
the  manufactory  is  now  vested  in  M.  Dalgar.  M 77.  Of  the  pottery 
of  Kiel  \ve  have  spoken  elsewhere,  and  also  of  the  magnificent  terra- 
cotta Greek  vases,  etc.,  of  Mme.  Ipsen  and  Wendrich  & Sons,  both 
of  Copenhagen. 

Denshichi,  Kanzan.  A potter  of  Kiyomidzu,  Japan,  celebrated 
for  his  imitation  of  iron  inlaid  with  gold  on  porcelain. 

Deraubert,  Gerault.  (See  Orleans.) 

Derby.  As  in  the  case  of  all  important  English  china  manufac- 
tories (with  the  exception  of  Worcester),  their  origin  is  by  no  means 
clear.  The  partnership  of  John  Heath  and  William  Duesbury,  1756, 
cannot  have  been  the  commencement  of  the  works,  for  in  December 
of  that  year  there  was  an  auction  sale  in  London  lasting  four  days 
by  order  of  the  “Proprietors  of  the  Derby  Porcelain  Manufactory,” 
of  “a  curious  collection  of  fine  figures,  jars,  sauce  boats,  services  for 
desserts,  after  the  finest  Dresden  models,”  which  could  not  possibly 
have  been  placed  on  the  market  in  less  than  a year’s  time.  After  the 
advent  of  Duesbury  the  business  considerably  increased,  and  about 
1758  the  works  were  considerably  enlarged  and  the  number  of  hands 
employed  nearly  doubled.  For  the  next  ten  or  eleven  years  but  little 
is  known,  and  this  little  is  derived  from  a few  notices  of  auction 
sales  of  figures,  jars,  candlesticks  and  baskets.  In  1770  Duesbury 
purchased  the  Chelsea  factory,  and  in  1779  he  also  became  the  owner 
of  the  Bow  works.  The 
Chelsea  works  was  carried 


on  there  until  1784,  when 
the  molds  and  workmen 
were  removed  to  Derby. 


Chelsea  Derby,  1769-1784. 


1784,  referred  to  as  the 
Chelsea-Derby  period,  and 
to  this  belongs  the  mark  D 
(a)  painted  in  gold.  A 
crown  having  the  bows 
carefully  jeweled  was  added 
to  the  D mark  in  1773  (b), 
the  crossed  batons  and  dots 
being  added  about  1782  (c), 
and  this  mark  was  con- 
tinued until  1831.  Being 


This  is  the  period,  1769-  B 


Crown  Derby,  1773-1782. 


2> 


Late  Crown  Derby. 
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painted  marks,  these  all  varied  considerably.  The  body  was  first  a 
porcelain  frit  containing  Dorset  clay,  bones  being  afterward  added, 
and  lastly  china  clay  and  china  stone.  The  artists  employed  anterior 
and  up  to  1782  were  F.  Duvivier,  P.  Stephan,  R.  Askew  and  W. 
Billingsley,  who  was  apprenticed  there  in  1774  and  continued  to 
work  there  until  1794.  White  biscuit  and  colored  statuettes  care- 
fully modeled,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  not  extravagantly  over- 
loaded with  gold  (a  common  fault),  were  made.  The  decorations 
were  characterized  by  simplicity — deep  blue  borders  and  gold 
leafage ; simple  festoons  in  pink ; Chantilly  sprig  and  other  simple 
conventional  designs  of  leaves  and  flowers.  William  Duesburv  died 
in  1786  and  was  succeeded  bv  his  son  William,  who  was  joined  in 
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l795  by  Michael  Keen,  a clever  miniature  painter.  Duesbury  died 
the  following  year  and  Keen  married  his  widow,  but  shortly  after- 
ward withdrew,  and  the  business  was  continued  by  the  third  William 
Duesbury.  During  this  time  the  painting's  of  flowers  by  Billingsley 
had  attracted  much  attention  and  gained  for  him  quite  a considerable 
reputation.  Every  care  had  been  taken  in  the  production  of  goods, 
and  the  traditions  of  the  house  had  been  carefully  preserved.  In 
1815  the  premises  were  leased  to  Robert  Bloor,  and  he,  having  to 
pay  the  purchase  money  by  instalments,  raised  it  by  the  sale  of  the 
accumulation  of  defective  pieces  which  he  had  had  decorated.  The 
monetary  success  of  these  sales  was  so  great  that  the  temptation  to 
produce  large  quantities  of  goods  for  auction  was  too  great  to  be 
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resisted,  less  care  was  taken  in  the  manufacture,  and  the  decline  of 
the  works  commenced.  Bloor  was  succeeded  in  1846  by  Thomas 
Clark,  who  discontinued  the  works,  selling  the  molds  and  engravings 
to  Staffordshire  manufacturers.  Some  of  the  old  employes  joined 
together  and  into  one  common  stock  united  what  money,  skill  or 
tools  they  possessed.  The  title  of  the  new  firm  was  Locker  & Co., 
and  in  1859  on  Locker’s  death  changed  to  Stevenson  & Co.,  and 
eventually  to  Hancock  & Co.  It  is  now  carried  on  by  Sampson 
Hancock  alone.  Within  recent  years  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
revive  the  lost  glories  of  Derby.  Mr.  Edward  Phillips  in  1877  gave 
up  his  appointment  as  one  of  the  managing  directors  of  the  Worcester 
Porcelain  Company,  and,  joined  by  Mr.  William  Litherland,  a well- 
known  china  dealer  of  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  John  Mclnnes,  formed 
a limited  liability  company  with  a capital  of  £68,000  for  that  purpose. 
The  first  works  were  on  the  Osmaston  Road,  but  the  old  poorhouse 
a little  later  was  purchased  for  $10,000  and  converted  into  a manu- 
factory. It  was  not  until  1880  that  it  was  in  working  order  and  a 
revival  of  the  old  Derby  shapes  and  decorations  attempted.  Mr. 
Phillips  died  in  1881,  and  Mr.  Litherland  in  1882,  the  active  control 
of  the  works  being  then  vested  in  Henry  Litherland  and  Edward 
Mclnnes.  ■ In  1891  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  assisted  them  in  pro- 
curing the  privilege  of  adding  “Royal”  to  the  style  of  the  firm,  which 
is  now  “Royal  Crown  Derby  Porcelain  Company,  Limited.”  That 
the  present  factory  is  in  no  way  behind  the  old  one  is  evidenced  by 
the  production  of  a chalice  in  eggshell  china  in  which  are  introduced 
eight  grotesque  figures.  No  less  than  eighty  different  molds  were 
required  to  make  this  piece,  and  although  it  stands  10%  inches  high 
the  weight  is  only  about  five  ounces — truly  a triumph  of  delicate 
manipulation  and  craftsmanship.  M 77. 

Derbyshire.  In  addition  to  the  china  .works  at  Derby  there  are 
numerous  stoneware  factories  at  Chesterfield  and  Woodville,  and 
at  a few  other  places.  The  Woodville  productions  are  locally  known 
as  “Derby  ware.”  The  matter  is  more  fully  treated  under  the  head 
of  Woodville. 

Deruelle.  (See  Clignancourt.) 

Deruta.  (See  Diruta.) 

De  St.  Crig.  (See  Creil  & Montereau.) 

Destiima,  Japan.  The  Portuguese  were  the  first  Western 
traders  who  reached  Japan,  landing  there  in  1542,  and  they  speedily 
erected  a factory  at  Nagasaki.  In  1635  the  island  of  Deshima  was 
raised  by  the  Japanese  in  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki,  for  the  sake  of 
shutting  them  off  from  the  town  people  and  keeping  them  under 
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watch  and  ward.  In  1637  an  imperial  proclamation  ordered  their 
expulsion,  but  they  seemed  to  have  maintained  a footing  on  the  island 
for  two  years  longer,  when,  fearing  their  lives  would  be  in  danger, 
they  left  the  island.  In  1641  the  Dutch  factory  at  Hirado  was 
transferred  to  Deshima,  and  the  Dutch  took  up  their  residence  in  the 
island  prison.  Notwithstanding  the  indignities  they  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese  officials,  a large  business  was  done. 

Desmuraille,  Jean-Baptiste.  An  artist  of  St.  Amand.  He 
was  an  excellent  flower  painter — tulips,  roses  and  pinks,  mostly  in 
bouquets,  predominating  in  bis  work.  Violet,  golden  red  and  a rich 
green  are  his  best  colors. 

D'Este,  Isabella.  A curious  document  in  the  archives  of 
Mantua,  dated  1494,  tells  11s  that  Isabella  d’Este,  wife  of  the  Marquis 
of  Mantua  (Gonzaga),  had  sent  a plate  which  had  been  broken  into 
three  pieces  to  be  repaired  at  Ferrara  by  the  maestri  working  at  the 
castle.  This  was  done,  and  the  mended  plate  returned  at  the  desire 
of  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  with  another  as  a present. 

Desvres  (Pas-de-Calais)  possessed  two  llianufactories  of  faience 
— the  one  founded  in  1732  by  Dupre-Poulaine,  to  whom  the  mark 
D.  P.,  with  an  accolade  beneath,  is  attributed  ; the  other  in  1764  by 
Jean  Franqois  Sta.  Only  common  faience  with  greenish  glaze  was 
manufactured  here,  the  decorations  being  coarse,  and  sometimes 
done  in  cameo  blue,  sometimes  in  colors  where  violet  of  manganese 
predominated.  To  Desvres  are  attributed  a large  number  of  jugs 
called  jacquelines,  representing  a seated  female  figure  of  indifferent 
workmanship,  and  whose  dress  was  decorated  with  coarsely  painted 
flowers.  These  jugs  of  a rather  odd  shape  may  be  compared  to  the 
jolly  “Toby  fillpots”  of  Staffordshire  ware. 

Devers,  Joseph.  An  Italian  potter  who  in  1847  endeavored  to 
revive  the  old  processes  of  the  potters  of  Urbino  and  Faenza,  and 
who  obtained  medals  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1849,  and  in  1S51  at 
London  ; started  in  Paris  a small  manufactory  of  decorated  faience 
imitated  from  the  bas-reliefs  of  Della  Robbia,  etc. 

Devonshire.  A fine  terra-cotta  clay  is  extensively  used  in 
Devonshire  in  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  goods,  there  being 
works  at  Torquay,  Bovey  Tracey,  Barnstaple  and  Aller  Vale,  near 
Newton.  The  productions  of  the  latter  are  chiefly  slip  painted. 

Dextra,  Zacharie.  A master  potter  of  Delft,  established  in 
1720  at  the  sign  of  “The  Three  Tuns.”  He  imitated  the  Meissen 
porcelain  both  in  decoration  and  gilding,  producing  really  wonderful 
effects.  It  lacked  merely  translucency  to  make  the  imitation  perfect. 

Dextra,  Jean  Ti-ieunis,  surnamed  Dextra  the  Younger,  to  dis- 
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tinguish  him  from  the  above,  was  a master  potter  of  Delft,  estab- 
lished in  1759  at  the  sign  of  "The  Greek.”  M.  Harvard  cites  a piece 
by  him  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  Delft  pottery  known. 
His  mark  was  his  initials,  often  accompanied  by  a number — "I.  T.  D., 
12” — and  sometimes  with  the  monogram  A.  T.  over  them. 

Diana  de  Poictiers,  faience  de.  A name  sometimes  errone- 
ously applied  to  faience  d’Oiron. 

Dieterle.  Director  of  the  Sevres  manufactory,  1852.  Previous  to 
his  able  management  the  shapes  and  ornamentations  had  become 
extravagant  in  style,  though  still  of  faultless  execution ; but  his 
taste  modified  the  style  and  added  much  to  its  beauty.  The  paintings 
no  longer  covered  the  entire  surface  of  the  object  decorated,  but 
allowed  the  purity  and  clearness  of  the  enamel  to  show,  thus  enhanc- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  whole. 

Dietrich.  A celebrated  engraver  and  the  director  of  the  Meissen 
factory  after  the  peace  following  the  Seven  Years’  War. 

Dieul.  A faience  painter  who  worked  at  Rouen  in  the  eighteenth 
century  in  the  manufactory  of  the  brothers  Vallet,  and  of  whom 
nothing  is  known  absolutely.  Some  fine  pieces  of  work  dating  1756 
are  marked  with  the  name  Dieul,  and  others  marked  with  D.  and  F. 
are  attributed  to  him. 

Dlgne,  a Parisian  ceramist  who  lived  in  the  Rue  de  la  Rouquette 
and  manufactured  pharmacy  pots  and  bottles  for  the  Abbess  of 
Chilles  (daughter  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  who  was  regent  of  France 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.),  who  had  established  a pharmacy 
at  her  abbey.  The  decorations  of  these  pots  and  jars  are  in  imitation 
of  Rouen  ware  in  blue  and  citrine  yellow,  and  are  emblazoned  with 
a lozenge-shaped  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Orleans  family. 
They  are  representative  of  the  Parisian  faience  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Digoin,  near  Paray  le  Monial,  France.  Messrs.  Utzschneider,  of 
Sarreguemines,  have  a large  factory  here,  employing  about  two 
thousand  hands.  (See  Sarreguemines.)  There  was  a faience  factory 
here  as  early  as  1788. 

Dihl.  An  able  chemist  who  with  Guerhard  founded  in  1780  a 
porcelain  manufactory  in  the  Rue  de  Boncly,  Paris.  The  ware  was 
of  fine  quality,  skilfully  decorated,  and  the  manufactory  was  for  a 
long  time  very  prosperous  owing  to  the  ability  and  intelligence  of 
its  two  founders.  Through  Dihl’s  chemical  discoveries  ceramists 
acquired  a more  varied  and  reliable  palette.  The  porcelain  of  this 
manufactory  has  been  and  still  is  erroneously  called  “Porcelaine 
d’Angouleme”  ; the  correct  term  is  “Porcelaine  du  Ducd’Angouleme,” 
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Before  the  Revolution  the  products  were  marked  with  a red  oval 
stamp  bearing  the  cipher  of  the  Due  d’Angouleme,  surmounted  by 
the  prince’s  crown.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  the  name 
of  the  firm  in  full  was  substituted,  and  after  the  Restoration  it  was 
in  turn  replaced  by  the  following  mark,  “Manufac  de  Mgr  le  Due 
d'Angouleme  a Paris,”  which  mark  is  seen  on  a cup  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  There  may  also  be  seen  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  important  pieces  of  this  manufactory,  the  beautiful  vase  repre- 
senting "The  Abduction  of  the  Sabine  Woman.” 

Dijon  (Cote-d’Or).  There  were  several  manufactories  here,  the 
earliest  dating  from  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
With  the  exception  of  a few  pieces  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  products,  which  were  of  ordinary  kind.  According  to  M.  Louis 
Marchant,  the  historian  of  the  Dijon  potteries,  a man  named  Dupont, 
who  died  in  1711,  established  the  first  pottery  at  Dijon  in  1669.  The 
Nevers  influence  is  manifest  in  a number  of  pieces  cited  by  M. 
Marchant,  among  others  a traveling-bottle  of  orbicular  form,  deco- 
rated on  the  one  side  with  a representation  of  St.  Benigne,  the  patron 
saint  of  Burgundy,  and  on  the  other  with  an  escutcheon  of  floral 
design  carrying  the  name  of  its  proprietor,  Benigne  Vetre,  and  the 
date  1693,  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  patronymic  faience  with  a date. 
Mustard  pots  were  made  at  Dijon,  some  of  extravagant  size,  with 
escutcheons  richly  covered  with  fleur-de-lis,  surmounted  with  a royal 
crown  and  bearing  the  inscription  “Moutarde  Fine  di  Dijon.”  The 
Dijon  faiences  are  usually  without  any  mark,  though  some  few  pieces 
have  the  full  name  signed. 

Dillon,  Francis,  & Co.,  Cobridge,  Staffordsville.  Manufacturers 
of  printed  earthenware,  1843. 

Dillwyn,  L.  W.  (See  Swansea.) 

Dinos.  A11  open-mouthed  Greek  wine  vessel. 

Dipt  (or  Dip)  Ware.  This  kind  of  ware  was  made  long  before 
the  present  earthenware  was  invented.  The  colored  bands  and  pat- 
terns are  made  with  the  help  of  a spouted  vessel  charged  with  slip, 
into  which  the  workman  blows  through  a tube  and  forces  the  creamy 
clay  out  of  the  spout  on  to  the  piece  revolving  slowly  on  a lathe.  In 
this  manner  rings  or  bands  can  be  deposited  on  the  revolving  piece  of 
clav,  uniting  with  it,  or,  by  dexterously  dropping  portions  of  slip, 
patterns  of  different  kinds  can  be  produced.  If  on  a band  of  slip 
color  termed  -‘Moco"  mixed  with  tobacco  juice  is  dropped,  the  latter 
causes  the  color  to  disseminate  its  particles  in  an  arborescent  form. 
There  are  three  Moco  colors,  blue,  green  and  black,  the  latter  dis- 
tinguished as  "Black  Jack’s  Moco.” 
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Diruta  (or  Deruta),  Italy,  a dependent  borough  of  Perugia,  is 
said  to  have  possessed  in  1461  a manufactory  of  faience  founded  by 
Agostino  di  Antonio  di  Duccio  (said  to  be  a pupil  of  Luca  della 
Robbia),  who  executed  the  enameled  bas-reliefs  on  the  faqade  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Bernardino  and  in  St.  Domenico.  While  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  certainty  of  this,  there  is  none  of  the  fact  that 
in  1501  there  was  a manufactory  here,  though  most  writers  give  the 
date  1525.  There  is  a good  deal  of  uncertainty  about  the  wares  of 
Diruta  in  the  Papal  States,  many  writers  ascribing  to  it  the  large 
pieces  lustered  with  a golden  pigment  of  peculiarly  pearly  effects 
in  certain  lights,  which  had  been  unidentified  until  the  discovery  a 
few  year  ago  of  certain  plates  with  a similar  luster  marked  ‘‘In 
Deruta.”  Mr.  C.  Drury  E.  Fortnum  thinks  this  is  an  error,  and 
that  the  Diruta  productions  were  of  an  inferior  quality.  Castel 
di  Diruta,  or  Deruta,  is  but  a few  miles  from  Perugia,  within  easy 
reach  of  Gubbio,and  as  the  same  processes  were  employed  at  all  three 
places,  producing  a similarity  of  results,  the  difficulty  of  positively 
assigning  pieces  to  Diruta  is  apparent.  Other  authorities  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  ascribe  to  Diruta  pieces  signed  “II  Prate,”  made  between  the 
year  1541  and  1545  by  a monk  or  order  of  monks.  They  are  indiffer- 
ently drawn,  traced  in  brown  or  blue,  had  a dull  enamel  and  a brassy 
luster. 

Disdier.  Manufacturer  of  casing  tiles  or  “Azulejos”  at  Valentia. 
Mentioned  by  Gournay  in  1788.  His  widow  was  still  established  in 
1808,  as  is  evidenced  by  a picture  composed  of  faience  tiles  in  the  hall 
of  the  chapter  house  in  the  cathedral  of  Saragossa,  and  signed : 
“Reals  Fabricas  de  Da  Maria  Salvadora  Disdier.  Brit  ft.  ano  1808.” 

Diskos.  A Greek  piece  for  table  use  similar  to  a low-footed 
comport  such  as  is  known  to  the  trade  as  a “comport,  9 by  21/2-” 

Disks  on  Walls.  After  the  revival  of  pottery  at  Pesaro  in  1300 
(according  to  Passeri)  it  became  the  fashion  in  that  city  to  adorn 
the  church  towers  and  faqades  with  disks  and  ‘‘bacani”  of  colored 
and  glazed  earthenware — a practice  which  had  been  in  use  in  Pisa 
and  other  cities  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century.  It  was  probably 
this  custom  that  suggested  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries  the  inlaying 
of  12  by  12  inch  memorial  tiles  in  the  walls  of  the  churches  there. 
These  are  made  in  the  richest  encaustic  colors,  are  placed  in  diagonals, 
and  are  extremely  effective  as  a decoration,  besides  being  imperish- 
able tributes  to  former  members  of  the  various  churches. 

Dixon,  Austin  & Co.,  Sunderland,  England.  Manufacturers  of 
earthenware,  1800. 

Doat,  Taxile,  Sevres.  This  artist  entered  the  National  Mann- 
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the  tygs  of  Wrotham  and  the  rude  slip-painted  dishes  of  Toft.  The 
process  by  which  such  artists  as  M.  Doat  obtain  the  soft  and  har- 
monious cameo-like  effects  is  described  elsewhere.  But  all  the 
artistic  skill  lavished  on  such  productions  would  be  wasted  unless 


factory  of  Sevres  in  1877  and  makes  a specialty  of  pate-sur-pate. 
This  style  of  decoration  was  introduced  at  Sevres  about  1848,  and 
is  as  good  an  example  as  anything  of  the  possibilities  of  perfecting 
and  ennobling  a pottery  process,  which  in  this  case  had  its  inception  in 
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he  combined  with  that  skill  the  necessary  chemical  knowledge  which 
the  employment  of  coloring  oxides  in  the  base  renders  absolutely 
necessary.  He  must  understand,  too,  the  action  of  the  fire,  or  as 
much  at  least  as  we  know  of  that  action,  for  most  oxides  give  entirely 
different  colorings  according  to  whether  they  are  subject  to  an  oxid- 
izing or  reducing  fire.  For  instance,  the  oxide  of  uranium,  black 
in  reduction,  becomes  yellow  in  oxidizing.  It  will  therefore  be  seen 
how  important  it  is  to  strictly  maintain  the  fire  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture during  the  thirty  to  thirty-two  hours  it  lasts.  The  terms 
“oxidizing”  and  “reducing”  fires  are  very  difficult  to  explain,  and 
for  their  proper 
understanding  a 
thorough  knowl- 
edge of  chemical 
actions  is  neces- 
sary ; but  it  may 
perhaps  be  suffi- 
cient here  to  illus- 
trate the  difference  ' 
by  an  example.  If 
you  take  lead 
(metal)  in  a cruci- 
ble and  melt  it,  it 
absorbs  the  oxygen 
during  the  process 
and  causes  a scum 
or  oxide  to  form 
on  the  surface, 
which  can  be  re- 
moved until  the 
metal  in  the  cru- 
cible is  exhausted. 

This  is  therefore  an 
oxidizing  fire.  But 
if  you  take  red 
lead,  which  is  lead  in  its  oxidized  form,  put  it  in  the  same  crucible 
and  cover  it  with  sawdust  (carbon),  the  sawdust  is  consumed,  and 
since  fire  is  oxidizing,  it  takes  the  oxygen  away  from  the  lead  and 
gives  you  the  metallic  lead  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 
This,  then,  is  a reducing  fire.  Such  difficulties  discourage  many, 
but  M.  Boat  is  an  enthusiast,  and  as  he  himself  says,  it  is  because  of 
these  difficulties,  on  account  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  struggle  and 
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the  charm  of  ultimate  conquest  that  he  lends  himself  passionately 
to  the  task.  With  this  requisite  technical  knowledge  M.  Doat 
combines  grace  and  originality,  facility  in  drawing  and  expert 
modeling.  The  depth  and  transparency  attained,  which  give  all 
the  charm  of  an  antique  cameo,  are  well  exemplified  in  the 
two  pieces  of  pate-sur-pate  illustrated.  The  one  entitled  "The 
Moon”  is  of  hard  porcelain,  having  a background  of  clouded 
Sevres  blue,  and  represents  Phcebe  in  a cloud  attended  by  a battalion 

of  cupids.  “The 
Kissers”  is  a 
large  dish  of 
kaolinic  stone- 
ware with  the 
decoration  in 
white  porcelain 
on  emerald 
green.  The  idea 
is  poetical,  well 
conceived  a n d 
carried  out,  the 
theme  being  that 
insects  are  teas- 
ing the  flowers, 
which  receive 
them  with  vary- 
ing emotions.  At 
the  side  of  each 
flower  or  plant 
there  is  the  per- 
sonification of 
the  idea  by  a 
woman  a n d 
cupid.  But  the 
pate  - sur  - pate 
THE  KISSERS.  process,  interest- 

ing as  it  is, 

failed  to  satisfy  M.  Doat’s  ambition  as  a ceramist,  and  without  with- 
drawing from  the  manufactory  of  Sevres,  he  constructed  at  his  home 
with  limited  resources  and  as  his  own  private  venture,  a furnace 
from  which  have  come  numerous  specimens  of  rare  ceramics,  in 
which  are  combined  all  the  resources  of  the  most  audacious  and  most 
novel  technique.  To  enrich  his  pate-sur-pate  designs  he  uses  as 
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occasion  requires  colored  pastes,  glazes  both  opaque  and  translucent, 
underglaze  colors,  sgraffito  and  champ  leve.  Not  satisfied  with  this 
diversity  of  treatment,  he  employs  colored  glazes,  flammes,  crystal- 
lized incrustations  and  those  beautiful  metallic  effects  produced 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  pigment  used  both  bv  reducing  and 
oxidizing  fires.  This  sounds  like  a mere  catalogue  to  the  uninitiated ; 
it  represents  in  reality  the  triumph  of  technical  skill.  M.  Doat  has 
also  succeeded,  after  laborious  research,  notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ence in  their  shrinkage,  in  reducing  to  the  same  coefficient  of 
expansion  such  totally  various  bodies  as  stoneware  and  porcelain. 
He  thus  profits  in  his  decorations  from  the  incontestable  effects  of 
the  strength  and  solidity  of  the  stoneware  to  enhance  the  delicacy 
and  brilliancy  of  his  cameos  in  porcelain.  Of  this  “The  Kissers,” 
before  alluded  to,  is  an  example.  The  illustration  showing  fruit- 
shape  vases  demonstrates  his  tendency  to  repudiate  conventional 
forms  and  to  seek  inspirations  from  nature,  which  if  happily  chosen 
and  interpreted  often  surpass  the  happiest  creations  of  the  human 
brain.  That  to  the  right  is  on  greenish  ground  spotted  with  red, 
the  stopper  being  formed  with  a sea-urchin  in  biscuit,  tinted  in  pearl 
white,  The  center  piece  is  an  example  of  porcelain  flammes  with 
a yellow  mat  glaze,  the  color  being  very  brilliant.  The  vase  to  the 
left  is  also  in  porcelain  and  is  on  a dark  reddish  brown  with  brilliant 
colors  under  the  glaze.  This  has  a very  beautiful  and  curious  effect. 
Another  vase  showing  M.  Boat’s  versatility  is  the  Triumphal  vase 
in  pate  changeant,  which  is  mauve  by  daylight  and  red  under  an 
artificial  light,  altogether  a very  charming  creation.  The  remaining 
illustration  shows  two  paper-weights,  “Peace”  and  “War,”  in  col- 
ored clays  combined  with  a mat  underglaze ; and  a small  panel,  “La 
Farandale,”  in  pate-sur-pate.  Recognizing  the  importance  that  all 
parts  of  a work  should,  to  attain  perfection,  come  from  the  same 
hand,  M.  Doat  has  never  admitted  any  collaborator.  He  himself 
executes  his  ceramic  stoneware  and  porcelain  in  all  their  parts,  from 
the  manipulation  of  the  paste  to  their  firing.  For  this  reason  his 
productions  are  limited.  Many  of  them  are  in  the  principal  museums 
of  Europe,  whilst  others  enrich  the  collections  of  noted  amateurs  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Each  one  contains  something  of  M. 
Doat’s  individuality,  and  their  characteristics  and  triumphs  over 
technical  difficulties  have  been  his  best  recompense. 

Doccia,  La,  near  Florence,  Italy.  In  1735  the  Marquis  Carlo 
Ginori  established  a manufactory  here  which  is  still  conducted  by  his 
descendants.  Fie  died  in  1757.  The  greatest  enterprise  was  shown; 
the  celebrated  chemist,  Wanderlein,  being  installed  as  director,  and 
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the  clay  being  imported  from  China.  After  imitating  and 
reproducing  Oriental  pieces,  the  skilled  artists  of  Doccia  turned  their 
attention  to  Sevres,  and  later  to  Capo  di  Monti  and  the  majolica 
of  Luca  della  Robbia.  Such  skilful  copies  were  produced  that  they 
deceived  the  most  experienced.  The  same  skill  has  been  displayed 
in  original  creations,  and  much  of  the  majolica  ware  made  is  really 
charming,  and  all  of  it  bears  the  stamp  of  originality.  When  the  Capo 
di  Monti  works  were  closed,  some  of  the  molds  came  into  the 
possession  of  Ginori,  and  reproductions  are  issued  to  the  present 
day — reproductions  which  bear  the  mark  of  the  original  factory, 
but  without  that  of  the  modern  one.  M 78. 

Does,  Dirk  van  der.  Master  potter  established  at  Delft  in  1759, 
at  the  sign  of  “The  Rose.”  He  sometimes  signed  his  monogram ; 
sometimes  a greatly  simplified  rose.  The  products  were  faience  of 
common  make. 

Does,  Willem  van  der,  brother  of  the  preceding.  Master  potter 
at  Delft ; in  1764  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  manufactory  with 
the  sign  of  the  “Three  Bells.”  His  registered  mark  consisted  of  his 
monogram — two  V’s  and  a D united — but  it  is  probable  that  he  used 
it  but  little,  as  on  many  pretty  pieces,  evidently  of  his  time,  we  find 
the  traditional  “Three  Bells”  of  his  predecessors. 

Dog  of  Fo.  A figure  seen  upon  both  Chinese  and  Japanese  vases, 
usually  doing  duty  as  a handle.  Sometimes  it  is  made  as  a separate 
figure.  It  is  a fantastic  monster  with  all  the  exaggerated  points  of 
ugliness  the  Orientals  alone  seem  able  to  impart  to  such  abortive 
creations. 

Dogen.  A priest  who  in  1223  went  to  China  with  the  Japanese 
potter,  Kato-Shirozayemon,  for  five  years,  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing pottery. 

Dohachi.  A Japanese  potter  (1840)  who  made  an  imitation 
of  Raku  ware  from  a red  and  white  clay.  He  was  himself  one  of 
the  tea-drinkers.  His  works  were  in  good  taste  and  great  demand, 
his  porcelain  especially  displaying  his  artistic  talent. 

Dolls’  Heads.  About  a dozen  factories  in  Thuringia,  Germany, 
are  exclusively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  dolls’  heads.  They 
are  made  by  casting. 

Dommelaar,  van.  A painter  of  Delft,  1580.  He  painted  Chinese 
landscapes,  dragons  and  butterflies  in  gold,  red  and  yellow. 

Donaldson.  A painter  at  Worcester  about  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Donaldson,  W.  B.  The  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Steubenville  (Ohio)  Pottery  Company. 
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Doni,  de  M.,  Seigneur  of  Goult.  He  established  in  1740  a pottery 
in  his  chateau,  and  employed  the  best  workmen  he  could  procure. 
The  productions  were  in  the  style  of  Moustiers,  and  the  works 
continued  until  1805. 

Do-niu.  A Japanese  potter  of  the  third  generation  of  the  cele- 
brated Ameya,  the  first  manufacturer  of  Raku  ware. 

Don  Pottery,  Swinton,  Yorkshire.  A pottery  was  founded  here 
in  1790  by  John  Green,  of  Leeds.  Marbled  ware  and  white  earthen- 
ware printed  in  blue  and  black  were  also  produced.  In  1824  the 
pottery  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Samuel  Barker,  and  in  1851  the  firm 
became  Samuel  Barker  & Son,  its  present  style.  About  1810-12  a 
small  quantity  of  china  was  made,  but  only  a few  specimens  are 
extant.  One  of  these  is  a jug,  of  which  Mr.  Jewett  tells  a curious 
story.  He  states  that  a party  of  Don  and  Swinton  potters  who  had 
been  on  a spree  at  Sheffield  were  returning  over  the  moor,  when,  on 
passing  the  gibbet  of  a noted  male- 
factor, named  Spencer  Broughton,  on 
which  the  gaunt  skeleton  still  hung  in 
chains,  one  of  them,  saying,  “Let’s 
have  a rap  at  him !”  picked  up  a stone 
and  threw  it,  knocking  off  two  of  the 
fingers.  They  were  picked  up  and  carried 
home  as  trophies,  and  were  afterward, 
when  trials  in  the  manufacture  of  china 
were  being  made,  calcined  and  mixed 
with  the  body.  Of  this  body  a seal  was 
made  “with  a gibbet  on  it,”  and  the 
jug  above  referred  to.  The  old  mark 
was  “Don  Pottery,”  both  penciled  and 
impressed.  The  present  one  is  a lion 

rampant,  holding  in  his  paws  a pennon  enclosed  in  a garter,  beneath 
which  are  the  initials  S.  B.  & S.  From  a remark  in  the  London 
Pottery  Gazette  it  appears  as  if  this  firm  was  out  of  business  prior 
to  1898.  M 79. 

Doorne,  Pieter  van.  Master  potter  at  Delft  in  1759.  He  was 
proprietor  of  the  manufactory  at  the  sign  of  "The  Porcelain  Bottle.” 
The  products  were  in  no  wise  remarkable,  and  were  markd  PD. 

Dorez,  Barthelemy.  (See  Lille.) 

Dossi,  brothers.  Artists  at  Ferrara,  Italy. 

Douai  (Nord),  France.  The  manufactory  of  Douai  was  founded 
in  1780,  or  1781,  by  two  Englishmen,  brothers,  Charles  and  James 
Leigh,  of  Staffordshire,  who,  with  many  others,  went  over  to  France 
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to  escape  the  persecutions  directed  against  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
England.  Georges  Bris,  a citizen  of  Douai,  gave  them  financial  aid 
at  the  start,  and  later  became  a partner ; and  they  were  further 
assisted  by  the  municipality,  which  granted  them  free  the  ground 
necessary  for  the  erection  of  their  manufactory.  Later  they  formed 
a partnership  with  Houze  de  l’Aulnoit,  and  their  manufactory  became 
one  of  considerable  importance,  producing  large  quantities  of  table 
and  ornamental  ware,  including  dainty  snuff  boxes  and  delicate  little 
pieces  of  perforated  cream  color  and  agate  or  marbleized  ware  that 
acquired  the  local  term  of  “gaiole,”  or  motley.  The  products  were 
stamped  with  the  manufacturer's  name  impressed  in  the  clay,  and 
pieces  are  frequently  found  marked  Leigh  & Cie. 

Doulton.  Tn  t8i8  John  Doulton  established  a stoneware  factory 
in  Vauxhall  Walk,  in  connection  with  John  Watts,  trading  under  the 


style  of  Doulton  & Watts.  It  had  two  kilns,  and  the  principal  pro- 
duction was  stoneware  bottles.  The  year  1832,  memorable  for  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  was  a notable  one  in  the  history  of  the 
little  factory  on  account  of  the  large  business  done  in  the  making 
of  “Reform  bottles,”  which  were  flat  vessels  with  necks  representing 
the  head  of  the  King,  Lord  Grey,  John  Russell  and  Brougham. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  his  son,  John  Doulton  “as  an  appren- 
tice was  reckoned  as  one  of  the  best  large  ware  throwers  in  London, 
and  he  and  young  Charles  White,  of  Fulham,  used  to  compete  as  to 
which  could  work  the  fastest.  He  had  to  work  very  hard  indeed,  and 
would  often  make  a couple  of  hundred  two-gallon  bottles  a dav.” 
Henry  Doulton  was  born  July  25,  1820,  and  entered  his  father’s 
factory  in  1835,  succeeding  to  the  business  in  1846.  Drain  pipes  and 
stoneware  sinks  were  the  staple  production,  the  application  of  machin- 
ery to  their  making  greatly  increasing  the  output,  and  gradually 
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doing  away  with  the  flat  bottom  brick  drains  hitherto  used.  The 
demands  of  such  cities  as  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  led  to  the 
erection  of  works  at  St.  Helens,  in  Lancashire,  followed  in  1848  by 
the  establishment  of  further  works  at  Rowley  Regis  and  at  Smeth- 
wick. To  Henry  Doulton  is  due  the  credit  of  having  constructed 
the  first  wheel  for  pottery  driven  by  steam ; and  it  was  ten  years 
before  there  was  another  in  use  either  in  London  or  Staffordshire. 
Recognizing  in  his  material  the  medium  for  an  artistic  expression, 
the  manufacture  of  art  goods  was  commenced  at  the  Lambeth  Works 
in  1870,  and  |rom  the  first  a high  order  of  merit  was  arrived  at  and 
achieved.  There  were  no  affected  imitations  of  an  antique  type  ; 
character  and  originality  were  distinguishing  features ; all  that  was 
artistic  found  encouragement,  and  it  was  not  long  before  a rough 
and  crude  manufacture  was  developed  into  one  of  artistic  elegance. 
“What  particularly  arrests  the  eye  is  that  each  object  has  a style 
which  now  takes  us  back  to  the  flowery  periods  of  Doric  and  Etruscan 
forms,  now  to  the  days  of  medieval  hospitality.  The  works  are  not 
the  results  of  the  common  course  of  earthenware  productions ; it 
has  cost  much  thought  and  the  exercise  of  much  knowledge  and 
ingenuity  to  appoint  a confederacy  of  labor  so  particularly  qualified 
as  shall  work  successfully  to  this  special  end.’’  The  Doulton  Lam- 
beth ware  is  an  earthenware  body,  highly  vitrified.  The  ornament  is 
principally  sgraffimento  or  incised  outline  made  with  a blunt  tool 
on  the  wet  clay  and  afterward  colored  with  a brush  and  glazed  with 
salt.  Doulton  ware  is  probably  the  highest  embodiment  of  salt 
glazing  ever  effected.  It  was  this  glazing  that  gave  the  so-called 
Gres  de  Flandres  its  characteristic  appearance,  and  this  Gres  de 
Flandres  no  doubt  suggested  the  Lambeth  stoneware,  which  is  well 
described  as  “sober,  quiet,  harmonious  and  deep,  full  of  quality.” 
The  trio  who  first  gave  artistic  grace  to  the  designs  on  Doulton  ware 
were  Mrs.  Hannah  B.  Barlow,  Miss  Florence  E.  Barlow  and  Mr. 
Frank  A.  Butler,  the  latter  a deaf-mute.  Having  revived  an  old 
process  and  re-created  it  with  new  forms,  Mr.  Doulton,  recognizing 
that  finality  had  not  been  reached,  after  some  experimenting  evolved 
“Silicon”  ware,  which  is  a vitrified  stoneware  without  a salt  glaze,  the 
color  effects  being  produced  by  colored  clays.  This  was  followed 
in  1888  by  “Carrara  ware,”  a stoneware  similar  in  texture  to  marble, 
the  surface  being  of  a semi-glazed  or  eggshell  character.  “Marque- 
terie”  ware  was  introduced  in  1889,  and  “Crown  Lambeth”  in  1891. 
This  is  a fine  biscuit  body  of  ivory  tint  upon  which  the  most  delicate 
color  effects  are  possible.  Bv  repeated  glazings  great  richness,  depth 
and  transparency  are  secured.  “Lambeth  faience”  has  the  decora- 
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tions  painted  in  colors  under  the  glaze,  Miss  F.  Lewis  and  Mr.  M.  V. 
Marshall  having  produced  many  noteworthy  pieces.  In  “vitreous 
fresco”  Mr.  A.  E.  Pearce  and  Mr.  J.  Eyre  have  done  fine  work,  the 
name  sufficiently  indicating  its  character.  In  terra-cotta  modeling 
the  name  of  George  Tinworth  instantly  presents  itself — the  young 
genius  who  more  than  any  other  has  made  the  name  and  fame  of 
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Doulton  known.  In  1877  the  firm  entered  into  a partnership  with 
Thomas  Shadford  Pinder,  of  Burslem,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
fine  goods  in  china  and  earthenware,  but  this  only  existed  until  1881, 
when  Mr.  Pinder  retired  and  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Doulton 
& Co.  Mr.  Bailey  was  appointed  manager — a position  he  continues 
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to  worthily  occupy.  At  the  time  of  the  original  partnership  one 
hundred  and  sixty  people  were  employed  in  the  Burslem  works, 
whereas  employment  is  now  found  for  over  one  thousand.  Totally  dif- 
ferent to  the  goods  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making,  they  entered 
on  this  new  venture  with  all  their  characteristic  artistic  enterprise. 
Formidable  rivals  were  in  control  of  the  trade,  but,  nothing  daunted, 
they  set  to  work,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  there  was 
on  the  market  such  a rich  profusion  of  goods,  both  in  china  and 
earthenware,  invested  with  so  much  artistic  excellence  and  of  so 
marked  a character  as  to  place  the  firm  at  once  in  the  front  rank 
of  Staffordshire  manufacturers.  Every  piece  of  ware  produced,  from 
the  cheapest  dinner  plate  to  the  most  expensive  vase,  bears  this 
impress — a something  indefinable,  yet  plainly  existent,  and  for  which 
we  can  find  no  better  word  than  ‘‘Doultonesque.”  Sir  Ffenry  Doulton 
— he  was  knighted  in  1887 — in  a speech  to  his  workpeople,  said:  “I 
remember  when  the  power  we  employed  in  Lambeth,  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago,  was  one  blind  horse.  It  is  now  3,500' horse-power,  and  we 
have  twenty-five  steam  boilers  capable  of  generating  steam  equal  to 
7,000  horse-power.  In  place  of  the  music  we  have  enjoyed  to-night, 
I remember  when  the  potters’  recreation  was  drink  and  degrading 
fights  between  women  ; and  when  old  Lambeth  alleys,  such  as  ‘Black- 
boy’  Alley  and  ‘Naked-boy’  Alley,  were  sinks  of  infamy  and  disease. 
By  the  extension  of  our  buildings  many  of  these  old  plague  spots 
have  been  removed.  I began  my  work  when  fifteen  years  old,  at 
which  age  I went  into  the  manufacturing  department  of  my  father’s 
small  business.  There  was  no  steam  engine  then ; I had  to  push  my 
wheel  with  my  own  foot.  Often  there  was  a kiln  blazing  just  in 
front  of  where  I worked.  After  two  years  I was  able  to  make  my 
first  twenty-gallon  vessel  on  the  wheel.  I wanted  to  be  able  to  criticise 
with  intelligence.  That  was  one  of  my  motives  when  I deliberately 
chose  to  acquire  a technical  knowledge  of  pottery.  1 felt  that  if  I 
were  to  be  judge  of  work,  I at  least  should  have  a practical  acquaint- 
ance with  it.  For  a long  time  I confess  I was  prejudiced  against 
the  employment  of  women.  I had  witnessed  the  degrading  effects 
of  work  on  the  women  working  in  the  potteries  of  Staffordshire, 
where  women  generally  performed  such  heavy  labor  as  turning  the 
wheel  and  wedging  the  clay.  I had  observed,  too,  especially  on  the 
Continent,  that  wherever  women  did  what  usually  is  men’s  work  the 
men  grew  to  be  a lazy  lot.  Still,  the  matter  was  thoroughly  thought 
out,  and  I at  last  saw  my  way  to  adopt  a well-organized  scheme  for 
the  employment  of  young  ladies.  The  success  of  the  experiment 
was  soon  recognized,  and  nothing  gave  me  greater  pleasure  than  to 
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see  women  working  in  those  arts  which  tend  to  beautify  and  adorn 
life.  In  the  year  1870  the  first  steps  were  taken  at  Lambeth  to  pro- 
duce art  pottery.  I could  say  a good  deal  on  this  point,  but  let  me 
now  just  observe  that  the  only  drawback  to  this  department  of  our 
productions  is  that  it  cannot  at  present  be  extended.”  Sir  Henry 
Doulton  died  November  18,  1897,  and  his  loss  will  be  keenly  felt,  not 
only  in  the  great  factories  of  which  he  was  the  head,  but  bv  the  many 
who  have  benefited  by  his  unostentatious  performance  of  many 
noble  deeds.  Many  honors  accrued  to  him  during  his  busy  life,  but 
none  were  more  eloquent  than  the  bowed  heads  and  tear-dimmed  eyes 
of  those  to  whom  he  had  endeared  himself  when  they  heard  of  his 
death.  He  was  created  a Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1878; 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  person  journeyed  to  his  factory  at  Lambeth  to 
confer  upon  him  the  Albert  Medal  of  the  Institute  of  Arts,  and  in 
1887  he  was  created  a knight.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  received 
no  less  than  105  diplomas  of  honor,  no  gold  medals  and  102  silver 
medals.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry  Lewis  Doulton.  M 80. 

Dragons.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  use  the  dragon  very  freely 
in  their  decorations,  their  significance  varying  with  the  number  of 
their  claws.  The  Chinese  variety  is  almost  interminable  in  its  extent 
—Long,  the  dragon  of  heaven ; Kan,  the  dragon  of  the  mountain ; Li, 
the  dragon  of  the  sea,  and  many  others.  Those  having  five  claws  are 
painted  onl.y  on  vases,  etc.,  for  the  emperor  and  princes  of  the  first 
and  second  class.  The  four-clawed  dragon  is  the  emblem  of  princes 
of  the  third  and  fourth  class,  while  those  with  three  claws  are  for 
whoever  can  purchase.  Although  wingless,  the  Chinese  dragon  is 
generally  depicted  as  a denizen  of  the  air.  In  all  essential  points  the 
dragon  of  the  Japanese  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Chinese,  except  in  the 
imperial  rendering  the  former  has  three  claws  instead  of  five.  It 
is  depicted  with  great  force  and  spirit,  and  is  altogether  an  extraordi- 
nary and  fearful-looking  object.  It  is  sometimes  suggested  as  a 
marine  monster,  and  sometimes  as  a denizen  of  the  air.  Its  sym- 
bolism is  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  to  exert  an  influence  on  the 
affairs  of  emperors  and  soldiers. 

Dresden.  Under  the  heading  of  Bottger  we  have  alreadv  given 
a short  account  of  the  discovery  of  clay  in  Germany  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  first  hard-paste  china  made  in  Europe.  The  Meissen 
china  manufactory  was  established  by  order  of  King  Augustus  II., 
of  Poland,  June  6,  17 to,  in  the  castle  of  the  Albrechtsburg,  at 
Meissen.  Let  it  be  understood  that  the  terms  Meissen,  Dresden  and 
Saxon  china  are  all  svnonvmous.  The  first  color  used  at  Meissen 
was  blue,  in  imitation  of  the  imoorted  Oriental  china.  Sales  were 
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A KAENDLER  GROUP. 

fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  Kaendler.  a skilful  sculptor, 
who  produced  numerous  models  of  groups,  vases,  figures  and  animals 
partly  copied  from  nature,  partly  in  the  English  and  old  French 
style.  He  was  the  creator  of  Meissen  rococo  figures.  The  origi- 
nality and  grace  of  his  compositions  did  much  to  increase  the  growing 
fame  of  Meissen,  and  are  most  highly  esteemed  by  connoisseurs. 
The  vase  on  the  next  page,  while  overloaded  with  flowers,  is  yet 
beautifully  modeled  ; the  marine  group  by  the  same  artist  being 
characterized  by  originality  of  conception  and  a truer  appreciation 
of  art.  Lindener,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Dresden  artists,  painted 
birds  and  insects  from  1725  to  T745,  and  with  him  were  associated 
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effected  at  the  fairs  of  Leipsic,  and  in  1714  a depot  was  opened  at 
Dresden.  At  Bottger’s  death,  in  1719,  he  was  succeeded  by  Horold, 
and  the  manufactory,  which  had  been  in  an  unsatisfactory  state, 
began  to  prosper,  especially  after  the  year  1730,  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  increasing  from  33  in  1720  to  378  in  1750.  Capable 
painters  and  modelers  were  employed,  and  they  soon  gave  to  the 
manufactory  the  character  of  an  art  institution.  In  1731  Horold  was 
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other  capable  men  ; and  a more  original  style  of  decoration  was  aimed 
at  and  the  Chinese  style  was  entirely  abandoned.  From  1731  to 
1733  King  Augustus  Id.  assumed  the  management  and  in  1733  to 


EARLY  DRESDEN. 


1756  it  was  vested  in  Count  Bruhl.  The  second  Silesian  war  caused 
many  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  manufactory,  then  at  its  zenith, 
the  paste  probably  excelling  that  of  Sevres,  as  did  the  figure,  flower 
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and  animal  painting,  while  it  never  approached  Sevres  in  those 
beautiful  ground  colors  for  which  that  factory  is  renowned.  The 
Seven  Years’  War — 1756-1763 — almost  annihilated  the  Saxon  pot- 
tery, the  whole  store  of  china  being  seized  by  the  victorious  enemy 
and  sold  for  120,000  thalers — about  $86,400.  Frederick  the  Great 
almost  denuded  it  of  workmen,  whom  he  drafted  to  the  factory  at 
Berlin,  founded  in  1751.  By  herculean  efforts  Helbig  succeeded  in 
maintaining  the  factory  during  that  critical  period  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  from  1745  to  1763  the  china  taken  by  the  enemy  amounted  to 
533,336  thalers — about  $398,402.  The  manufactory  was  not  long  in 
recovering  its  position,  though  the  style  had  somewhat  degenerated. 
The  direction  was  therefore  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dietrich  (born 
1712,  died  1774),  the  court  painter,  who- established  a school  of  art 
and  engaged  a number  of  skilled  artists  and  sculptors.  Among  the 
latter  was  Acier,  a Frenchman,  the  most  important  sculptor  of  his 
time,  and  whose  works  are  considered  by  many  to  be  equal  to  those 
of  Kaendler,  though  his  creations  are  of  a different  order,  consisting 
mostly  of  pastoral  subjects  and  amorines.  The  delicacy  and  grace- 
fulness of  his  subjects,  and  their  pleasant  attitudes,  made  them 
objects  of  admiration  and  ready  sale.  Under  Dietrich,  too,  were 
produced  those  elegant  antique  figures  and  groups  which  are  so  well 
known.  From  1774  to  1796  the  character  of  the  productions  deteri- 
orated, owing  to  the  increased  trade  with  Russia  and  Turkey,  and 
adopting  the  taste  that  reigned  there.  The  chief  articles  consisted 
of  yellow  and  brown  enameled  and  blue  painted  coffee  and  tea 
services  and  the  so-called  Turkish  cups.  In  1796  Count  Marcolini 
was  appointed  director,  and  under  the  management  a change  was 
effected  in  the  style  of  decoration,  the  forms  and  decorations  assum- 
ing a more  classical  character.  Pieces  of  this  period,  marked  with  the 
swords  and  a star  beneath,  are  particularly  appreciated.  From  that 
time  the  quality  again  deteriorated,  and  for  a short  time  porcelain  of 
a very  inferior  kind  was  made ; but  this  was  soon  abandoned.  In 
1818  the  painter  Kersting  was  employed  as  head  of  the  painting 
branch,  to  endeavor  to  introduce  a freer  and  more  artistic  feeling 
which  the  painters  had  almost  lost.  The  cordage  system  and  the  use 
of  engines  for  turning  oval  shapes  were  also  introduced.  From 
1814  to  1833  Bergrath  Oppal  was  director.  It  was  not  until  1850 
that  coal  was  used  in  firing.  Since  1827  the  financial  results  were 
considerably  improved  by  the  invention  of  liquid  gold  by  Director 
Kuhn,  though  no  improvement  was  manifested  in  decoration,  which 
became  coarser  and  coarser.  In  1863  the  factory  was  transferred 
to  the  Triebischthal,  near  Meissen,  as  it  was  feared  the  engines 
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would  be  disastrous  to  the  beautiful  halls  of  the  Albrechtsberg,  which 
it  was  desirable  to  preserve  as  a monument  of  Saxon  architecture. 

The  new  factory,  al- 
though designed  for 
a large  output,  was 
found  inadequate  for 
the  growing  trade, 
and  enlargements 
were  made  in  1873 
and  1885.  Although 
largely  employed  in 
reproducing  old 
models,  great  ad- 
vances have  been 
made  at  Meissen  dur- 
ingthelast  fewyears. 
Pate-sur-pate  pieces 
of  great  delicacy,  ex- 
quisitely painted  and 
modeled,  for  the 
process  is  a combi- 
nation of  both,  are 
successfully  repro- 
duced ; figure  paint- 
ings of  graceful 
character  decorate  in 
an  appropriate  man- 
ner some  of  the  old 
unrivaled  Dresden 
shapes,  and  flower 
painting  has  been 
much  improved  by  a 
careful  study  of  na- 
modern  Dresden.  ture  and  flowers. 

“cupid  veiling  luna.”  The  same  success 

which  is  characteris- 
tic of  Dresden  modeling  remains  a dominant  feature;  and  if  the 
demand  is  sometimes  for  articles  which  it  would  be  the  rankest 
stretch  of  courtesy  to  class  as  artistic,  the  wishes  of  customers  in 
a commercial  establishment  have  always  required  and  commanded 
attention.  After  the  death  of  Kuhn  the  oberfactor  Raitbel  was 
named  director  ; and  the  manufactory  owes  to  his  successful  direction 
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during  a period  of  twenty-five  years  a prosperity  and  enlargement 
such  as  it  never  had  before.  Our  illustration  shows  a vase  exquisitely 
painted — “Cupid  Veiling  Luna."  The  marks  on  Meissen  china  are 
very  various,  the  best  known  being  the  crossed  swords  adopted  in 
1721.  It  has,  perhaps,  been  more  extensively  copied  than  any  other 
trademark,  as  a glance  at  the  following  list  will  show,  and  which  does 
not  include  the  imitations  on  Worcester  and  other  English  china : 
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1 —  Brenner  & Liebmann. 

2 —  P.  Donath. 

3 —  Dornheim,  Koch  & Fischer. 

4 —  Fr.  Chr.  Greiner  & Sohn. 

5 —  H.  Schmidt. 

6 —  Fried.  Kastner. 

7 —  Schaller  & Co. 

8 —  Schonau  Bros. 


9 — Carl  Thieme. 

10 —  Arnold  Rub  Le  Prince. 

11 —  R.  Eckert  & Co. 

12 —  Bourdois  & Bloch. 

13 —  Desjardins. 

14 —  -Sluizer. 

15 —  Hirsch. 
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The  following  are  the  registered  trademarks  used  by  the  Meissen 
factories,  and  serve  to  show  the  various  periods : 


r 

A — Konigl.  Porcellan-manufactur. 

B — Initials  of  Augustus  Rex,  1709-26. 
C — Caduceus  on  pieces  made  for  sale. 
1717-20. 

D— First  form  of  crossed  swords, 
1721. 


E — Ditto. 

F — Augustus  III.,  1778. 

G — Ditto. 

FI — Ditto. 

I — Marcolini  period,  from  1796. 
J — Present  mark. 


Drinkwater,  James.  A potter  at  Liverpool  early  in  the  eight- 
eenth century. 

Dryander.  (See  Neiderwiller.) 

Du  Barry.  A beautiful  pink  color  originated  at  Sevres  and 
named  after  Mme.  du  Barry. 

Dubois,  the  brothers.  (See  Vincennes.) 

Dubouche,  Adrien.  A noble-hearted  and  highly  intelligent  man 
who,  in  common  with  other  gifted  amateurs,  did  much  to  accomplish 
the  artistic  revival  of  ceramics  in  France.  He  founded  the  museum 
at  Limoges,  which  in  many  respects  is  equal  to  that  of  Sevres.  He 
died  in  1883. 

Due  d’Angouleme.  (SeeDihl.) 

Due  d’Orl£ans.  This  manufactory  was  established  in  1784,  in 
the  Rue  des  Boulets,  Paris,  but  was  soon  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  Rue  Amelot,  in  the  Pont-aux-Choux  Quarter.  It  was  then 
patronized  by  Louis-Philippe  Joseph,  Due  d’Orleans,  and  the  china 
was  marked  with  the  Prince’s  cipher.  In  1793  this  was  replaced  by 
“Fabrique  du  Pont-aux-Choux.” 

Duccio,  Agostino  di  Antonio  di.  (See  Diruta.) 

Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Mme.  la.  (See  Dagotv.) 

Dudson,  James,  Hanley,  Staffordshire.  Established  1800. 
Manufacturer  of  stoneware  and  jasper. 

Duesbury.  William.  (See  Derby.) 
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Du  Lige.  A graceful  and  refined  figure  painter  employed  by 
Deck,  of  Paris. 

Du  Pasquier,  Claude  Innocent.  The  founder  (1718)  of  the 
Vienna  factory.  (See  Vienna.) 

Dunbar,  J.,  vice-president  of  the  Steubenville  (Ohio)  Pottery 
Company. 

Dunderdale  & Co.  (See  Castleford.) 

Dunkerque.  Duisberg,  with  Louis  Saladin,  attempted  to  estab- 
lish a pottery  at  Dunkerque,  but  the  Lille  potters,  jealous  of  the 
effort,  succeeded,  after  a year’s  work,  in  driving  them  away. 

Dunn,  Bennett  & Co.,  Burslem.  Earthenware  manufacturers. 
M 81. 

Duisberg.  (See  Dunkerque.) 

Dupas,  Enoch.  A potter  of  Brisamburg,  near  Saintes,  in  1600, 
making  stamped  or  impressed  work  in  marble  colors,  the  underneath 
part  in  green. 

Duplessis.  Artistic  director  at  Vincennes.  (See  Vincennes.) 

Durantino,  Francesco.  An  Italian  artist  who  contributed 
much  to  the  fame  of  Urbino  (Italy). 

Durobrivean.  (See  Anglo-Saxon.) 

Duyn,  Johannes  van.  Master  potter  established  at  Delft  at  the 
sign  of  “The  Porcelain  Dish,”  which  manufactory  was  previously 
directed  by  Johannes  Pennis,  from  whom  he  acquired  it  in  1760. 
The  diversified  products  are  always  carefully  executed,  and  some- 
times of  exceptional  richness.  Besides  some  modeled  pieces,  among 
others  bottles  in  the  form  of  statuettes,  there  are  vases  richly  deco- 
rated with  polychrome  flowers  in  relief,  imitating  enamel.  The  ware 
was  marked 


Dwight,  John,  Fulham,  England.  In  1671  Dwight  claimed  to 
be  able  to  make  not  only  china,  but  also  stoneware.  Of  the  latter 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  whether  he  ever  succeeded  in  making  china 
is  very  questionable.  Mr.  Solon  has  investigated  the  matter  with 
much  care,  and  the  conclusion  he  has  arrived  at,  from  a critical 
examination  of  memoranda  left  by  Dwight,  and  of  pieces  positively 
identified  as  of  his  make,  is  that  in  the  present  accepted  meaning  of 
the  word  “porcelain”  Dwight  never  succeeded  in  making  any.  His 
stoneware  was  of  excellent  quality ; “the  mythologic  figures  in  imita- 
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tions  of  bronze  are  especially  remarkable;  the  ‘Jupiter’  of  the  Liver- 
pool Museum  and  the  ‘Meleager’  of  the  British  Musum  are  worthy  of 
an  Italian  artist  of  the  Renaissance.”  The  stoneware  jugs,  mugs, etc., 
were  tinted  with  purple  and  blue,  same  as  the  Gres  de  Flandres ; the 
blue  stoneware  was  colored  with  zaffre ; the  brown  with  oxide  of 
iron,  and  the  red  “porcelani”  was  made  with  Staffordshire  clay, 
probably  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  Elers.  John  Dwight  was  a man  of 
■considerable  learning,  having  taken  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Christ 
Chu1  ch,  Oxford,  and  acted  as  secretary  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  and 
seems  long  to  have  been  engaged  in  experiments  with  a view  of  mak- 
ing china.  Some  years  ago,  after  taking  down  some  old  buildings  of 
the  Fulham  factory,  and  digging  for  new  foundations,  the  workmen 
discovered  a vaulted  chamber  which  had  been  securely  walled  up, 

and  which  upon  examination  was 
found  to  contain  a number  of  stone- 
ware graybeards,  ale-pots,  etc.  Much 
curious  information  has  been  gleaned 
from  two  memorandum  books  found 
among  a lot  of  old  ledgers,  one  of 
which  contains  many  recipes ; the 
other  refers  to  cash  and  family  mat- 
ters. He  must  have  been  his  own 
banker,  and  strange  places  he  selected 
for  hiding-places.  Thus  we  read 
under  date  October  9,  1693 : “In  ye 
garret  in  a hole  under  ye  fireplace 
240  G (guineas)  in  a wooden  box.” 
Behind  the  door  of  the  “old  laboura- 
tory,”  “In  ye  second  presse  in  ye  said 
Laboura,”and  “Under  ye  lower  shelf 
in  ye  kitchen  near  ye  oven,”  were 
also  hiding-places  for  money,  to  say 
rothing  of  “In  two  holes  of  that  great 
furnace  running  in  almost  to  the 
oven,  two  boxes  full  of  milled  money.  May  be  drawn  out  with  a 
long  crook  iron  standing  behind  ye  kitchen  door.”  In  like  manner 
he  buried  his  models,  etc.,  that  his  descendants  might  not  continue 
that  branch  of  the  trade,  a precaution  which  did  not  avail  him  much, 
as  up  to  1862  they  had  been  continued  by  his  direct  descendants. 
The  works  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  C.  I.  C.  Bailey. 
Dwight’s  influence  on  English  pottery  cannot  be  overestimated,  and 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  credit  of  having  made  the  first  china  in 
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England  cannot  be  accorded  to  him,  his  stoneware  supplied  the  place 
of  that  hitherto  imported  from  Germany,  to  which  it  was  much 
superior ; and  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  important  English 
industry. 

Dyck,  Kornelis  van.  Master  potter  at  Delft  in  1759.  Was 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  manufactory  at  the  sign  of  “The  Claw,” 
of  which  he  retamed  the  mark.  Pieces  of  no  special  merit,  however, 
are  found  marked  with  his  monogram. 

Dynastic  Colors.  Early  Chinese  porcelain  was  distinguished 
by  a particular  color  which  predominated  during  the  greater  part  of 
a dynasty.  Thus  the  Tsin  dynasty  (A.  D.. 265)  adopted  blue  as  the 
imperial  color;  the  Soui  (581-618)  took  green  ; the  Thang  (618-907) 
white;  the  Ming  (1368)  green;  the  Tai  thsing  (1616)  yellow. 


Eagle  Pottery  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.  John  B.  Riley  is  the 
president,  J.  W.  Foster  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Elijah 
Mountford  the  general  manager.  There  are  four  biscuit  kilns  and 
four  glost  kilns,  and  the  manufactory  gives  employment  to  250  hands. 
The  staple  productions  are  white  granite  and  a semi-vitreous  porce- 
lain. The  decorations  are  always  in  good  taste.  In  addition  they 
make  a large  number  of  jardinieres  boldly  decorated  and  with  which 
they  have  been  very  successful.  The  works  were  formerly  occupied 
by  Burroughs  & Mountford  (which  see).  Some  successful  copies  of 
Derby  shapes  and  decorations  have  recently  been  produced  in  vases 
and  other  ornamental  pieces.  The  works  are  now  occupied  by  the 
Cook  Pottery  Company. 

Earthenware.  Broadly  speaking,  all  pottery  that  is  not  trans- 
lucent. More  generally  the  term  embraces  white  granite, ( semi- 
porcelains and  cream-color  ware.  Many  American  wares  are  desig- 
nated as  china  having  none  of  its  characteristics,  and  should  be 
more  properly  called  by  one  of  the  above  designations.  The  ware 
to  which  we  apply  the  name  of  majolica  is  earthenware;  but  as  the 
name  conveys  the  idea  of  ware  covered  with  a colored  enamel,  it  is 
wisely  retained.  The  same  rule  applies  to  stoneware. 

East  Boston,  Mass.  (See  New  England  Pottery  Company.) 

East  Liverpool.  A thriving  city  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ohio 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  pottery  trade.  The  first  manufactory 
was  built  there  by  the  Bennetts,  who  were  quickly  followed  by  Ben- 
jamin Harker,  and  from  this  small  beginning  has  arisen  the  present 
large  production.  In  1868  the  capacity  was  twenty-nine  kilns,  Rock- 
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ingham  and  yellow  being  the  only  wares  made.  It  was  not  until  1872 
that  white  ware  was  produced  by  Knowles,  Taylor  & Knowles.  In 
1898  the  number  of  glost  and  biscuit  ovens  had  increased  to  154, 
and  in  addition  85  decorating  kilns.  The  end  of  last  year  there  were 
223  ovens  and  1 18  decorating  kilns.  Distinctively  an  English  indus- 
try and  founded  by  Englishmen,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  trade 
has  gradually  drifted  into  the  hands  of  Americans— an  evidence  of 
the  adaptability  of  American  brains  and  capital.  The  population 
is  about  20,000.  The  following  is  a list  of  potteries  there : 


Brunt.  Wm.,  Pottery  Co. 
Burford  Bros.  Pottery  Co. 
California  Pottery  Co. 
Cartwright  Bros.  Co. 

Croxall  Pottery  Co. 

East  Liverpool  Pottery  Co. 
Goodwin  Pottery  Co. 

Harker  Pottery  Co. 

Knowles,  Edwin  M.,  China  Co. 
Knowles,  Taylor  & Knowles. 
Laughlin,  Homer,  China  Co. 


McNicol,  D.  E.,  Pottery  Co. 
National  China  Co. 

Potters’  Cooperative  Co. 
Sevres  China  Co. 
Smith-Phillips  China  Co. 
Standard  Pottery  Co. 

Taylor,  Smith  & Taylor  Co. 
Thompson,  C.  C.,  Pottery  Co. 
Vodrey  Pottery  Co. 

West  End  Pottery  Co. 


East  Morrisania  China  Works,  i52d  Street,  New  York.  Cheap 
earthenware  exclusively  is  manufactured  here.  The  trademark  is 
an  eagle  and  the  initials  of  the  proprietor,  D.  R.  (D.  Robitzek). 

Eastwood.  (See  W.  Baddeley.) 

Ebelman  was  the  successor  to  Alex.  Brongniart  as  director  of 
the  Sevres  factory  in  1847.  He  revived  the  manufacture  of  pate 
tendre  at  Sevres,  and  was  the  first  in  Europe  to  revive  the  process 
now  known  as  pate-sur-pate.  He  died  March  31,  1852. 
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Edge,  Malkin  & Co.  succeeded  Cork  & Edge  at  the  Newport 
Pottery,  Burslem.  Cork  & Edge  introduced  a process  of  inlaying  the 
patterns  in  the  ground  body,  but  of  different  colors  to  it.  At  the 
Newport  Works,  established  in  1866,  Messrs.  Edge,  Malkin  & Co. 
manufacture  encaustic  tiles,  the  other  works  being  devoted  to  earth- 
enware. The  firm  is  now  in  liquidation.  M 82. 

Edwards,  James.  A working  potter  who  by  his  application  and 
industry  established  himself  as  one  of  the  prominent  manufacturers 


of  Burslem.  He  succeeded  to  the  works  made  celebrated  by  John 
and  James  Rogers,  and  successfully  conducted  them  from  1842  until 
his  death. 

Edwards,  James  and  Thomas,  Kiln  Croft  Works,  Burslem,  1825 
to  1842.  They  made  the  ware  for  the  first  Cunard  steamer  that  ran 
from  Liverpool  to  Boston,  the  “Britannia,’’  the  pioneer  steamer  ar- 
riving in  Boston  Harbor  July  18.  1840.  We  give  an  illustration 
of  a jug  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  F.  P.  Abbot. 

Edwards,  John,  Fenton.  Earthenware.  Closed  prior  to  1898. 
M83. 

Edwards,  Warner.  An  enamel  painter  of  Henley.  He  died  in 

1 753- 
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Eenhorn.  There  were  three  ceramists  of  this  name  at  Delft  in 
the  seventeenth  century — Wouter  Eenhorn  in  1658,  and  his  two  sons, 
Samuel  and  Lambartus.  Wouter  and  his  son  Lambartus  produced 
polychrome  work  of  such  beauty  of  form  and  quality  that,  according 
to  M.  Havard,  it  was  to  their  products  that  the  “Magistrat”  of  Delft 
turned  when  he  wished  to  make  a gift  to  princes  or  their  repre- 
sentatives. Lambartus  was  the  pupil  of  his  uncle,  Willem  Kleeftijus 
(see  this  name),  and  continued  and  perfected  the  style  of  his  teacher. 
A rival  to  Lambartus  arose  in  the  noted  ceramist  Louwys  Fictoor 
(see  this  name),  whose  ware,  carrying  the  almost  identical  mono- 
gram, may  easily  be  confounded  with  that  of  Eenhorn,  since  it  dis- 
plays the  same  perfection  of  manufacture  and  the  unusual  delicacy  of 
treatment.  Lambartus,  who  was  established  in  Delft  in  1691,  at  the 
sign  of  “The  Metal  Pot,”  marked  with  his  own  monogram,  to  which 
he  added  the  initials  of  his  foremen  (Jan  V.  D.  Buergen  at  first,  and 
later  the  two  Van  der  Kloots)  (see  marks  a,  b,  c).  Samuel  was 
established  in  1674  at  the  sign  of  “The  Greek  A,”  where  he  produced 
works  of  exceptional  delicacy — dishes,  bottles,  vases,  etc. — in  azure 
engobe,  or  sometimes  greenish,  with  flowers,  groups  of  animals  or 


figures  of  artistic  merit,  delicately 

colored 

in  pale  blue,  enhanced  by 
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an  outline  which  gave  special  character  to  his  work.  He  used  the 
mark  d,  “which  mark  has  by  several  ceramic  historians  been  wrong- 
fully attributed  to  a certain  Suter  van  den  Even,  of  whom  no  trace 
can  be  found  at  Delft,  and  whose  name  even  is  not  Dutch.”  (M. 
Gamier.) 

Egg  Pottery.  Awata  ware  is  sometimes  so  designated  on 
account  of  the  pronounced  tint  of  its  prevailing  yellow  color. 

Eggshell  China.  First  made  in  China,  at  King-teh-chin,  about 
1410,  and  so  called  from  its  remarkable  thinness.  The  Emperor  gave 
rewards  to  those  making  the  finest,  and  it  reached  its  greatest  excel- 
lence about  1465.  When  made  with  the  “rose  back”  it  is  particularly 
beautiful,  as  the  transmitted  light  gives  the  color  all  the  softness  of  a 
pink  lining  of  a shell.  In  modern  times  it  has  been  made  by  nearly 
every  factory  of  prominence  in  the  world.  Mr.  L.  Jewett  claims  that 
of  Coalport  to  be  the  finest. 

Eglert,  Johann  Tobias.  A potter  of  Nuremberg,  1791. 
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Egypt.  The  origin  of  Egyptian  pottery,  like  the  history  of 
Egypt,  is  largely  a matter  of  theory,  if  not  of  guesswork.  The 
settlement  of  the  country  is  variously  placed  at  5004  B.  C.  down  to 
2700  B.  C. ; the  building  of  the  pyramids  from  4235  to  2350  B.  C. 
The  world  was 
startled  several 
years  ago  by  the 
finding  of  some 
broken  pottery 
at  the  base  of  the 
statue  of  Rame- 
ses  II.,  which, 
reckoning  the 
alluvial  deposit 
of  the  Nile  at 

three  and  a half  inches  per  century  (an  accepted  fact),  made  the 
age  of  the  pottery  found  there  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  years ! 
Mr.  W.  C.  Prime  ingeniously  and  plausibly  disposes  of  any  such 
antiquity.  That  Egypt  made  pottery  before  the  building  of  the 
pyramids  is  evidenced  by  the  existence  of  older  hieroglyphic  writings 
containing  pictures  of  pottery.  Steatite  images  of  deities,  vases,  etc., 
covered  with  colored  enamels,  which  have  been  fired,  have  been  found 
dating  from  2000  B.  C. ; and  though  these  may  not  strictly  be  classed 
as  pottery,  they  are  valuable  as  fixing  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians 
of  a fusible  enamel  at  such  an  early  date.  These  colors  have  never 
been  excelled  in  modern  times.  The  Egyptians  made  two  kinds  of 
pottery — one  ordinary  soft  earthenware,  the  other  made  of  a fine  sand 
and  covered  with  a thick  silicious  glaze,  holding  a middle  place 
between  earthenware  and  china.  The  pottery  was  all  of  a utilitarian 

character,  from  three- 
inch  vases  for  oil  up  to 
the  large  jars,  three  or 
four  feet  high,  for  con- 
taining meats,  etc.  Mor- 
tuary vases,  cones  six  to 
ten  inches  long  engraved 
with  legends  relating  to 
the  dead,  and  small  im- 
ages, are  all  found  in 
Egyptian  tombs.  The 
Egyptians  were  very 
early  acquainted  with  the 
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potter's  wheel,  as  appears  from  a 
painting  on  the  wall  of  a tomb  at  Beni- 
Hassan,  an  illustration  of  which  we 
give  on  preceding  page.  The  lotus  was 
frequently  used  as  a decoration,  which 
on  the  whole  was  sparingly  applied. 
Under  the  Ptolemies  Greek  art  super- 
seded Egyptian,  but  none  of  the  higher 
classes  of  Greek  artistic  pottery  was 
made  in  Egypt.  This  in  turn  was 
superseded  by  that  of  Rome.  Lamps 
of  this  period  covered  by  a hard  green 
glaze  have  been  found.  The  question 
as  to  whether  a tin  enamel  was  known 
to  the  Egyptians  has  been  a moot 
question  for  some  time,  but  in  1856  small  fragments  of  a vase  were 
found  at  Thebes  covered  with  such  an  enamel  and  decorated  with 
hieroglyphics  and  figures  in  purple  enamel.  The  group  illustration 
shows  (a)  Egyptian  blue  enameled  pottery  cup;  (b)  enamel  steatite 
figure,  the  god  Anubis  ; (c)  red  pottery  cone  ; (d)  red  polished  terra- 
cotta bottle.  Until  1799  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  were  a hidden 
mystery,  but  these  were  made  plain  by  the  discovery  of  a tablet  called 
the  Rosetta  stone,  which  was  dug  out  of  the  soil.  It  was  of  black 
basalt,  about  four  feet  in  height,  and  was  inscribed  in  three  languages 
with  a decree  issued  by  the  Egyptian  priesthood  at  Memphis  about 
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One 

lan- 


guages was 
Greek  ; the  other 
two  were  respec- 
tively the  priest- 
ly and  popular 
writings  of 
Egyptians.  By  a 
comparison  o f 
the  known  with 
the  u n k n o w n 
Egyptian  char- 
acters a key  was 
found  to  de- 
cipher the  priest- 
ly hieroglyphics, 
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rendering  it  possible 
to  comprehend  the 
monuments  of  an- 
cient Egypt  and  to 
unlock  the  secrets  of 
Egyptian  history. 

Egyptian  En- 
amels. Babylonian 
glazed  bricks  four 
thousand  years  ago 
were  coated  with  en- 
amels, which  analy- 
sis has  proved  to 
owe  their  fusibility 
to  silicate  of  soda 
and  lead,  their 
bluish-green  color  to 
copper,  their  yellow 
to  antimony,  and 
their  brown  to  iron. 

It  was  considerably 
later  before  these 
enamels  were  applied 
to  true  pottery. 

Egyptian-Black 
or  basaltes  ware 
owes  its  color  chiefly 
to  iron.  Ware  of  this 
description  had  been 
made  in  Stafford- 
shire long  before 
Wedgwood’s  time, 
probably  by  the 

Elers  (1690-1710),  but  it  was  considerably  improved  by  Wedgwood. 
A very  fine  specimen,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration,  is  the  iamp  in 
the  Practical  Museum  of  Geology,  London. 

Ehrenriech,  Dr.  (See  Marieburg.) 

Eisenberger  Steingutfabrik.  Th'e  china  manufactory  of  Geyer 
& Korbitz,  Eisenberg. 

Elbogen.  Messrs.  Springer  & Co.  have  a large  china  factory 
here,  established  in  1815.  They  employ  about  1,000  workpeople,  and 
make  a large  variety  of  useful  and  ornamental  goods.  Probably  the 
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largest  oven  in  the  world  is  here,  being  twenty-four  feet  in  diameter 
and  three  stories  high.  The  ware  made  under  M.  Haidinger  acquired 
some  celebrity.  M 84. 

Elers,  the  Brothers.  The  coming  of  the  Elers  brothers  to 
Staffordshire  was  an  event  of  momentuous  history  to  that  district — 
one  not  easy  to  overrate.  Butter-pots  and  tiles  were  then  the  chief 
product,  the  potters  for  the  most  part  uneducated  men,  with  but  little 
desire  to  improve  their  wares.  Following  the  fortunes  of  the  Prince 
of  Holland  (William  III.),  and  belonging  to  a noble  family  of 
Saxony,  they  eventually  came  to  Staffordshire.  David  had  already 
established  a shop  in  London,  and,  it  is  possible,  remained  there, 
selling  the  wares  that  his  brother,  John  Phillip,  made.  The  date  of 
his,  or  their,  arrival  in  Staffordshire  is  uncertain,  but  we  know  that 

the  business  had  been  running  some 
years  in  1698.  A lonely  spot  called 
Bradwell  Wood,  midway  between 
Wolstanton  and  Burslem,  and  where 
a good  clay  was  abundant,  was  selected 
as  a site  for  their  works,  while  at 
Dimsdale,  a mile  away,  they  stored 
their  goods  and  probably  resided.  The 
utmost  secrecy  was  observed  at  the 
little  works,  and  though  help  more  or 
less  skilled  was  abundant,  the  Elers 
were  careful  to  employ  only  the  least 
intelligent.  From  the  red  clay  found 
at  Bradwell  they  made  a dense,  semi- 
vitrified  body  which  differs  from  china 
only  that  it  is  not  transparent.  This 
clay  was  thoroughly  levigated  and  sifted  and  subjected  to  a very  hard 
fire.  Nor  was  less  care  taken  in  other  branches  of  the  manufacture, 
the  turning  being  excellently  done.  The  ornamentation  was  strik- 
inglv  original  in  its  application.  Chinese  pieces,  which  were  probably 
the  models  from  which  they  worked,  had  molded  embossments ; but 
the  process  employed  by  the  Elers  differed  materially.  Where  the 
ornament  was  to  be  applied  a little  lump  of  wet  clay  was  applied,  and 
on  this  a metal  die  containing  a sunk  ornament  was  stamped,  the 
surplus  clay  from  around  the  stamp  being  carefully  cleaned  away.  It 
was  exactly  similar  to  impressing  a seal  on  sealing  wax.  If  the  design 
required  several  seals,  the  leaves,  etc.,  were  afterwards  connected  with 
stems  made  by  hand.  They  seem  to  have  altogether  confined  their 
attention  to  small  pieces,  such  as  teapots,  teacups,  etc.  The  Elers 
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were  no  doubt  the  first  to  introduce  salt  glazing  into  Staffordshire. 
The  smoke  from  their  ovens  was  so  voluminous  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  then  eight  Burslem  potters,  who  gathered  around 
the  oven  to  protest  against  the  volumes  of  smoke  they  emitted.  The 
old  story  that  Palmer,  of  Hanley,  in  1690,  through  the  overboiling 
of  a pot  of  brine,  discovered  and  afterward  practiced  salt  glazing  is 
highly  improbable,  for  the  silicate  cannot  be  produced  by  other  means 
than  in  a closed  oven  heated  to  a very  high  temperature.  An  old 
workman  named  Steel,  who  could  remember  the  Elers  at  work,  stated 
to  Wedgwood,  and  it  was  noted  by  him  at  the  time,  that  salt  glaze 
ware  was  first  made  bythem.  Wehave  previously  alluded  to  the  selec- 
tion of  workmen  of  poor  mental  capacity  by  the  Elers,  so  as  the  better 
to  guard  their  secrets.  Even  the  goods  were  taken,  when  finished,  to 
Dimsdale  in  the  night.  Among  the  men  who  were  employed  there  were 
two  named  Astbury  and  Twyford,  both  small  master  potters,  who 
feigned  idiocy  the  better  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  their  employer. 
They  succeeded  in  witnessing  all  the  processes,  and  for  the  space  of 
two  years  kept  up  the  deception,  and  by  their  shrewdness  acquainted 
themselves  with  the  carefully  guarded  secrets.  In  the  Idanley 
Museum  there  is  a teapot  of  black  ware  with  embossed  foliage  made 
and  given  by  Twyford  to  Enoch  Wood,  going  to  prove  that  Twyford 
availed  himself  of  the  information  he* had  obtained,  and  also  that 
the  Elers  also  made  black  ware,  which  was  later  to  be  perfected  by 
Wedgwood.  Of  Astbury  we  have  already  spoken  elsewhere.  Twy- 
ford’s  descendants  are  now  manufacturing  sanitary  ware  at  Hanley. 
In  1710  the  Elers  are  said  to  have  left  Staffordshire,  John  Philip 
becoming  connected  with  the  glass  manufactory  established  at  Chel- 
sea in  1676  by  Venetians  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  later,  with  the  assistance  of  Lady  Barrington,  set  up  a 
glass  and  china  shop  in  Dublin  and  became  prosperous. 

El  Frate.  Among  the  artists  who  gave  Ferrara  its  reputation 
was  one  who  signed  “El  Frate”  about  1544.  Some  of  the  pieces  so 
signed  are  beautiful  specimens  of  blue  and  white  majolica,  while 
others  are  but  weak  productions,  though  carrying  the  same  signature. 

Elizabethan  Ware.  The  salt  glaze  stoneware  of  Elers  and  his 
successors  was  by  collectors  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  Elizabethan 
era.  Stoneware  jugs  mounted  in  silver  and  pewter  used  at  that 
period  have  now  pretty  conclusively  been  proved  to  be  of  German 
manufacture. 

Elkin,  Knight  & Co.,  Lane  Delph,  were  manufacturers  of 
earthenware  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Elle  (Island  of).  The  products  of  this  manufactory  do  not 
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merit  especial  notice.  The  favorite  decoration  consisted  of  a bird 
holding  a branch  of  leaves  in  its  beak,  usually  well  drawn  in  man- 
ganese outline  or  sometimes  in  camaieu  of  slaty  blue.  Sometimes 
this  subject  was  painted  in  harmonious  colors  with  a pale  blue  ribbon 
back  of  the  bird.  The  body  of  the  ware  is  thick,  with  dull  crackled 
enamel.  A specimen  in  the  Sevres  Museum  is  marked  with  the  two 
names,  “Joseph  Girard  Notere,”  “Pierre  Girard,  1741.” 

Elton,  Sir  E.  EL,  Bart.,  Clevedon  Court,  Somerset.  Before  he 
succeeded  to  the  title  Mr.  Elton  turned  to  account  a common  bluish 
clay  found  on  the  neighboring  moors  and  made  a distinctive  kind  of 
ware  with  it,  continuing  its  manufacture  after  he  succeeded  to  the 
title.  Lie  worked  for  years  with  only  the  assistance  of  a boy,  and  will 
employ  no  one  who  has  worked  in  any  pottery  besides  his  own.  The 
decoration  of  the  articles  produced  is  of  the  same  clay  as  the  ware 
itself,  colored  with  various  oxides,  and  it  is  a distinguishing  char- 
acteristic that  the  same  pattern  or  ornament  is  never  repeated.  M 85. 

Ely  Tiles.  (See  Encaustic  Tiles.) 

Emaux  Ombrants.  Shading  enamel,  or  emaux  ombrants,  was 
a term  given  a process  of  decorating  pottery  that  was  introduced 
about  1844  by  the  Baron  du  Tremblay  at  the  manufactory  he  had 
established  at  Rubefies,  near  Melun.  The  process  was  as  follows: 
An  impression  was  made  on  the  paste  of  the  piece  to  be  decorated, 
which  after  the  first  firing  was  covered  with  a translucent,  easily 
fused  glaze,  variously  colored  green,  blue  or  violet  by  oxide  of  copper, 
cobalt  or  manganese.  When  fired  this  glaze  presented  a perfectly 
smooth  surface,  but  the  hollow  parts  of  the  decoration,  owing  to  the 
greater  thickness  of  the  glaze,  gave  strong  shadows,  while  the  raised 
portions  were  lighter  in  color  and  contributed  to  the  decorative  effect. 
Notwithstanding  its  excessive  cheapness  and  artistic  character,  this 
method  of  decoration  has  had  but  little  success.  The  enamel  was  too 
soft  for  the  ware  to  be  of  practical  service,  and  was  not  hard  enough 
for  decorative  purposes  , but  from  time  to  time  this  beautiful  style  of 
decoration  has  been  revived,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  ultimately  be 
more  satisfactorily  produced. 

Emery,  F.  J.,  Cobridge,  Staffordshire.  Manufacturer  of  earth- 
enware. The  works  were  closed  in  1893. 

Enamel.  A term  used  in  contradistinction  of  glaze,  when  the 
glaze,  through  the  addition  of  tin  or  other  substances,  becomes  opaque 
and  obscures  the  body  on  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  therefore  preferable 
to  speak  of  a stanniferous  (tin)  enamel  rather  than  a stanniferous 
glaze.  Enamel  was  used  in  Egypt,  Babylon  and  Assyria,  and  then 
all  trace  of  it  was  lost  until  it  reappeared  among  the  Arabs,  only 
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to  again  disappear  until  revived  by  them  in  Spain.  After  another 
interval  it  was  perfected  by  Luca  della  Robbia  and  came  into  general 
use  in  Italy  and  was  carried  by  Italian  workmen  to  France,  becoming 
then  generally  known. 

Encaustic  Tiles.  Tiles  beautifully  potted  and  designed  were 
made  by  religious  orders  in  England  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  their  manufacture  continued  until  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  occasionally  in  some  districts  as  late  as  the  eighteenth.  Kilns 
have  been  discovered  in  Worcestershire,  Staffordshire,  Wiltshire, 
Shropshire  and  Gloucestershire.  The  earliest  were  of  one  color,  with 
incised  or  embossed  designs.  Inlaid  tiles  were  next  produced,  the 
impressed  design  being 
tilled  in  with  clay  of  an- 
other color.  They  were 
distinguished  by  richness 
of  design  and  perfection 
of  workmanship.  The 
early  ones  were  of  two 
colors  only,  but  later 
these  were  increased. 

Much  had  been  bor- 
rowed from  Italian  and 
other  Continental 
sources,  but  nowhere  did 
the  manufacture  attain 
greater  excellence  than 
in  England.  The  designs 
were  of  infinite  variety, 
including  conventional 
foliage,  heraldic  cogni- 
zances, animals,  texts, 
mottoes,  single  figures  and  composite  pictures.  The  tiles  of  the 
Abbey  Church,  Malmesbury,  Westminster  Abbey,  Lilleshall  Priory, 
Malvern  Priory,  Ely  Cathedral,  Chertsey  Abbey  and  other  ancient 
ecclesiastical  buildings  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  may  be  cited  as  con- 
taining examples  of  these  different  varieties.  The  illustration  is  from 
a tile  in  Great  Malvern  Priory.  After  lying  dormant  so  long  the 
manufacture  of  these  beautiful  tiles  was  revived  by  Herbert  Minton 
in  1840,  and  is  still  carried  on  by  his  successors. 

England,  We  have  already  briefly  mentioned  the  pottery  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Roman  periods,  after  which  there  is 
a long  hiatus ; and  it  is  not  until  the  thirteenth  century  that  we  find 
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any  record  of  pottery  manufacture.  Some  examples  which  have 
been  assigned  to  the  fourteenth  century  are  usually  covered  with  a 
dull  green  glaze,  and  are  of  rude  design  and  manufacture.  We  give 
an  example  of  a jug  from  the  Willett  collection.  It  seems  strange 
that  the  religious  orders  who  during  the  same  century  produced  the 
beautiful  encaustic  tiles  so  conspicuous  for  artistic  and  technical  per- 
fection did  not  produce  vessels  of  beautiful  form  and  ornamentation. 
Pilgrim  bottles  and  vessels,  with  loops  for  suspension  by  means  of  a 
leathern  thong,  partially  or  wholly  glazed,  and  sometimes  marbled 

with  white  and  red  clays, 
are  contemporary  with 
these  tiles,  without  pos- 
sessing any  of  their  artis- 
tic qualities.  The  same 
green  glaze  is  found  on 
the  rattles  in  the  form  of 
heads  and  ruffs  assignable 
to  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
(1558-1603),  and  on  can- 
dlesticks and  tiles  which 
are  characteristic  of  the 
prevailing  architectural 
styles.  The  body  was  buff 
colored,  fairly  hard,  and 
generally  glazed  with  lead. 
To  the  same  period  belong 
the  wide-mouthed  stone- 
ware jugs,  of  which  we 
give  an  illustration,  and 
which  have  been  some- 
what hastily  ascribed  to 
EARLY  GREEN  GLAZED  PITCHER.  Fulham,  though  Dwight’s 

patent  was  not  granted 
until  1671.  The  graybeards,  or  bellarmines,  belong  to  the  time  of 
James  I.  (1603-1625).  Neither  these  nor  stoneware  were  of  English 
origin;  and  it  is  to  the  Wrotham  and  Staffordshire  slip  decorated 
ware — suggested,  possibly,  by  the  Durobrivaen  pottery  made  towards 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  we  find  exemplifications 
of  a distinctly  English  production  owing  nothing  to  foreign  influence. 
The  earliest  piece  of  Wrotham  ware  is  a jug  dated  1656.  Toft  seems 
to  have  commenced  manufacturing  his  slip  dishes  about  1660.  The 
illustration  of  the  Wrotham  tyg  shows  one  of  the  earliest  productions 
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in  this  style,  while  the  slip 
dish,  which  is  dated  1726, 
is  an  evidence  of  the  late 
date  this  curious,  if  archaic, 
style  of  decoration  was  con- 
tinued. The  matter  is  more 
fully  treated  elsewhere. 

Although  Wrotham  (in 
Kent)  and  Staffordshire 
were  the  chief  seats  of  man- 
ufacture of  this  slip  ware, 
it  was  copied  all  over  the 
country  • — almost  every- 
where  where  a potter’s  kiln 
existed.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  ware  made  at  Delft 
in  imitation  of  Oriental 
porcelain  had  attained  great 
popularity,  and  Dutch 
workmen  brought  the  art 
to  England.  The  industry 
was  at  first  confined  to 
Lambeth,  and  though  there 
is  no  positive  proof  of 

where  these  potteries  were  situated,  examples  are  in  existence  dated 


STONEWARE  JUG. 
ELIZABETHAN. 
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1634.  From  Lambeth  the  art  spread  to  Bristol,  Liverpool  and 
Staffordshire ; but  in  none  of  these  places  did  the  production  equal 
those  of  Delft.  (See  Delft.)  Of  much  more  importance  was  the 
Fulham  stoneware  made  by  Dwight,  though,  like  Delft,  it  was  not 
indigeneous  to  the  country — the  one  being  borrowed  from  Holland, 
the  other  from  Flanders  or  Germany.  It  has  long  been  customary 
to  speak  of  this  stoneware  as  “Gres  de  Flandres,”  and  the  appellation 
has  been  considered  as  a misnomer ; but  recent  investigations  have 
proved  that  stoneware  was  made  in  considerable  quantities  at  several 
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places  in  Flanders,  notably  at  Raren,  Bouffioulx,  Chatelet,  Pont-de- 
loup  and  Nanian,  so  that  we  may  feel  justified  in  continuing  to  use 
the  name,  at  least  in  a generic  sense,  though  Dwight’s  patent  was 
for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  and  though  he  has  been  usually 
credited  with  first  making  china  in  England,  he  appears  to  have  pro- 
duced only  a very  fine  stoneware  of  high  artistic  excellence.  The 
growth  of  that  vast  industry  which  has  its  existence  in  the  group  of 
towns  collectively  known  as  “The  Potteries”  owes  much  to  the  advent 
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of  John  Philip  and  David  Elers,  who  came  to  England  in  the  train  of 
William  of  Orange,  and  shortly  afterward — some  time  prior  to  1692 
— established  themselves  in  the  neighborhood  of  Burslem.  There 
were  seven  or  eight  small  factories  here,  chiefly  employed  in  making 
butter-pots  for  consumption  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  the  men 
engaged  in  their  manufacture  being  rough  and  untutored,  so  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Elers,  being  of  gentle  birth — they 
sprang  from  a noble  Saxon  family — should  maintain  a dignified 
reserve  and  conduct  their  operations  with  what  secrecy  they  could. 
But  the  rythmical  turn  of  the  wheel,  the  pots  assuming  shape  at  the 
touch  of  their  hands,  had  unconsciously  inspired  them  with  a desire 


TEAPOT,  STYLE  OF  ELERS. 

for  something  better,  and  the  latent  spark  was  developed  when  they 
saw  the  beautiful  pieces  made  by  the  Elers.  The  story  of  the  dis- 
covery of  their  processes,  their  introduction  of  salt  glazing  into  the 
district,  has  been  told  elsewhere,  and  need  not  be  recapitulated  here. 
(See  Astburv,  Elers,  Salt  Glazing.)  Having  once  seen  beautiful 
models,  the  artistic  growth  of  pottery  in  Staffordshire  was  of  extra- 
ordinary strength,  and  results  were  obtained  of  distinctively  native 
character  and  which  owed  nothing  to  foreign  influence.  In  this 
category  we  may  even  include  the  salt  glaze  ware,  although  the  mere 
process  of  salt  glazing  did  not  originate  in  England,  but  had  been 
extensively  used  in  Germany.  This  latter  had  nothing  in  common 
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with  the  delicately  modeled  pieces  of  Staffordshire,  decorated  with 
arabesques  and  of  extreme  thinness  and  delicacy — its  first  adapt- 
ability to  ware  for  table  purposes.  The  ornamentation  was  applied 
in  a variety  of  ways,  at  first  being  stamped  with  seals  same  as  the 
Elers  ware.  Later  it  was  sprigged  on  the  piece — that  is,  flowers  and 
ornaments  were  made  in  separate  molds  and  stuck  on  with  slip,  or 
covered  with  embossed  figures  made  in  the  mold  itself,  which  at  that 
time  was  of  copper.  The  final  enrichment  was  by  enameling — an 
art  introduced  by  foreigners,  who  bought  the  plain  ware  and 
decorated  it.  This  style  of  decoration  was  first  introduced  in  a 

manufactory  by  Daniel, 
of  Cobridge  (see  Dan- 
iel), whose  example  was 
quickly  followed  by  other 
manufacturers.  Agate 
ware  mas  made  largely 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Wedg- 
wood (1731),  son  of 
Thomas  Wedgwood,  of 
the  Overhouse  W orks, 
Burslem,  and  was  an- 
other distinctly  English 
production,  and  was 
made  by  many  manufac- 
turers throughout  the 
district.  So,  too,  is  the 
tortoise-shell  ware  made 
by  the  use  of  manganese 
spotted  on  the  ware  with 
a sponge,  and  which  in 
the  hands  of  such  potters 
as  Whieldon  and  others 
assumed  very  charming  effects.  These  improvements  were  not  the 
work  of  a moment,  but  the  result  of  careful  study  and  experiment. 
The  native  clays  which  before  had  been  exclusively  used  had  in  part 
to  be  discarded,  and  the  clays  of  Devon,  etc.,  experimented  with  until 
something  like  satisfactory  results  were  obtained.  Astbury  in  1720 
discovered  the  use  of  flint,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  finding  out 
the  proper  proportion  to  use,  establishing  the  manufacture  of  English 
earthenware — an  industry  which  has  spread  all  over  the  world. 
Whieldon  (1740-1798)  greatly  improved  its  quality,  and,  in  fact, 
left  Wedgwood  but  little  to  do  to  convert  it  into  his  queensware.  In 
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1750  E.  Booth  introduced  his  method  of  glazing  by  dipping  the 
ware  into  an  improved  glaze  kept  in  suspension  in  water.  About  the 
same  time  Ralph  Daniel  introduced  plaster-of-paris  molds  in  place 
of  the  metal  ones  formerly  used.  Pressing  at  this  date  almost 
entirely  superseded  casting.  The  plaster  molds  would  not  produce 
the  same  sharpness  as  the  metal  ones,  and  the  dainty  embossed  pieces 
gradually  disappeared.  These  gave  place  to  models  of  animal  and 
vegetable  forms,  such  as  the  cauliflower,  melon  and  pineapple  wares, 
which  had  a tremendous  sale  and  which  were  distinctly  original  in 
conception.  Before  passing  on  to  Wedgwood  and  his  contemporaries 
it  will  be  well  to  consider  for  a moment  the  influence  exercised  on 
English  ceramics  by  such  men  as  Astbury,  Whieldon,  etc.,  and  to 
ask  ourselves,  as  to  whether  in  the  reflected  glory  of  Wedgwood’s 
fame  they  have  been  given  their  full  meed  of  praise.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  of  chemical  knowledge  they  had  none,  nor  was  the 
chemistry  of  pottery  ever  dreamed  of,  so  that  their  discoveries  and 
improvements  were  the  result 
of  keen  observation  and  pa- 
tient investigation.  Astbury ’s 
discovery  of  flint  was  of  vital 
importance  and  alone  made 
possible  the  improvements  ef- 
fected by  Wedgwood.  Its 
grinding  under  water  was 
patented  by  Benson  in  1726; 
so  that  the  proper  proportions 
having  been  fixed  by  Astbury, 
and  the  easiest  method  of  preparing  it  by  Benson,  the  improvements 
effected  by  Whieldon,  a most  painstaking  and  intelligent  potter, 
really  left  little  for  Wedgwood  to  accomplish  in  this  direction. 
Among  other  things,  Whieldon  discovered  the  green  glaze  which 
was  so  effectively  and  harmoniously  used  on  the  cauliflower  and 
other  ware.  Some  of  his  teapots  were  made  in  a double  shell,  the 
outer  one  being  pierced  in  a design  of  flowers  and  leaves,  covering  the 
shape  with  a sort  of  lace  work ; and  though  imitations  of  Chinese 
pieces,  their  decoration  of  tortoise-shell  gave  them  an  individuality 
all  their  own.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  potter  had  then 
no  assistance  from  the  painter,  and  had  chiefly  to  rely  upon  his  shapes 
and  their  applied  decoration  for  his  success ; but  having  achieved 
what  success  he  had,  he  is  entitled  to  his  measure  of  praise,  and  the 
name  of  Astbury  at  least  ought  to  be  as  familiar  in  our  mouths  as 
that  of  any  other  English  potter.  Of  Twyford,  Astbury’s  fellow- 
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workman  at  the  Elers,  we  have  scant  information,  though  his 
descendants  are  still  making  pottery  at  Hanley.  The  name  of  Wedg- 
wood had  long  been  a prominent  one  in  Staffordshire,  but  it  was 
reserved  to  a sickly  youth,  named  Josiah,  to  raise  it  to  a prominence 
never  before  or  since  obtained  by  any  English  potter.  In  another 
place  sufficiently  full  details  of  his  work  and  his  influence  on  English 
ceramics  have  been  given,  but  it  may  not  me  amiss  here  to  quote 

Professor  Church’s  estimate  of  his 
work ; and  although  at  first  we  may 
be  inclined  to  consider  his  conclu- 
sions as  somewhat  arbitrary,  a little 
reflection  will,  I think,  convince 
even  the  most  ardent  admirer  of 
Wedgwood  that  there  is  a large 
measure  of  truth  in  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor’s criticism.  It  is  at  least  more 
healthy  than  the  indiscriminate 
praise  lavished  on  him  by  the  bulk 
of  his  admirers.  Professor  Church 
says : “His  improvements  in  the 

potting  or  fashioning  of  wares  and 
in  their  body  or  paste  were  very 
great  and  perfectly  legitimate.  So 
much  as  this  cannot  be  said  of  the 
artistic  value  of  his  work.  Accept- 
ing, and  even  encouraging,  the  pre- 
vailing fashion  of  his  day,  Wedg- 
wood adopted  the  rather  shallow 
conceptions  of  classic  art  then  in 
vogue.  Classic  forms^  stimulated 
and  satisfied  his  effort  toward  me- 
chanical perfection  ; classic  finish  he 
tried  to  render  by  those  fine  pastes 
which  he  was  ever  elaborating.  But 
no  amateur  of  antique  gems  would 
accept  Wedgwood's  copies  as  ade- 
quate translations  of  the  originals.  The  lens  reveals  the  roughness 
of  grain,  the  lumpiness  of  surface  and  the  faults  of  contour  in  the 
one,  while  it  serves  to  bring  out  the  beauty  of  the  other.  But  to  the 
portraits  of  contemporary  celebrities  which  Wedgwood  produced  in 
jasper  and  basaltes  ware,  to  his  works  after  Flaxman,  and  to  a great 
deal  of  his  ‘useful’  ware,  must  be  accorded  the  very  highest  praise. 
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In  a word,  Wedgwood  was  a great  potter,  but  not  a great  artist.  In 
the  former  capacity  he  influenced  favorably  the  whole  subsequent 
course  of  English  ceramic  history ; less  happy  in  their  results  have 
been  his  fondness  for  the  antique  and  his  lack  of  originality.  But 
it  would  be  most  unfair  to  the  memory  of  Wedgwood  if  too  much 
stress  were  laid  upon  this  critical  view  of  his  methods  and  styles. 
The  improvements  which  he  effected  in  the  ceramic  industry  of  the 
country  were  too  substantial  to  be  seriously  compromised  by  the 
want  of  spontaneity  in  the  artistic  character  of  much  of  his  choicer 
ornamental  ware.”  Wedgwood’s  triumphs  gave  birth  to  numerous 
imitators,  and  his  shapes  were  copied  most  extensively.  John  Turner 
(1762-1786)  was  one  of  the  most  successful.  William  Adams,  a 
personal  friend  of  Wedgwood,  was  another.  Palmer,  Neale  and 
Voyez  were  utterly  un- 
scrupulous in  their  piracy 
of  Wedgwood’s  works, 
the  latter  actually  going  so 
far  as  to  stamp  his  wares 
with  Wedgwood’s  name. 

Other  contemporaries  of 
Wedgwood  were  Enoch 
Wood  (1783-1818),  Job 
Ridgway,  John  Daven- 
port, J o s i a h S p o d e, 

Thomas  Minton  and 
others,  of  whom  mention 
will  be  made  later.  About 
1758  extensive  w o r k s 
were  started  at  Leeds, 
where  bla'ck  basaltes  and 

perforated  cream  color  ware  were  made.  In  1765  the  works  after- 
ward celebrated  for  their  manufacture  of  Rockingham  were  started. 
Bristol  had  a cream  color  factory  in  1786,  and  the  Herculaneum 
Works  at  Liverpool  took  a new  lease  of  life  in  1796.  The  process 
of  transfer  printing  was  largely  practised  in  Liverpool  from  1752 
by  Sadler  & Green,  and  the  ware  was  for  some  years  sent  from 
Staffordshire  and  other  points  to  be  printed.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  many  English  potters  emigrated  to  Prance  and 
there  introduced  the  manufacture  of  English  earthenware.  Before 
entering  on  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  manufacture  of  both 
china  and  earthenware  were  frequently  carried  on  by  the  same  manu- 
facturer, we  will  briefly  review  the  progress  made  in  the  manufacture 
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of  china.  The  earliest  mention  made  of  china  in  England  was  in 
1588,  when  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley  offered  one  “porrynger  of 
white  pooselvn”  garnished  with  gold,  and  Mr.  Robert  Cecil  “a  cup 
of  grene  pursselyne.”  Cavendish,  the  celebrated  traveler,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  supposed  to  have  presented  his  royal 
mistress  with  the  first  vessels  of  porcelain  which  ever  came  to  Eng- 
land. With  the  exception  of  Worcester,  we  have  no  definite  infor- 
mation as  to  the  founding  of  any  of  the  great  English  china  manu- 
factories. It  will  perhaps  be  well  to  note  that  in  Europe  an  artificial 
porcelain  had  been  made  in  Florence  as  early  as  1575  ; that  Bottger, 
at  Meissen,  in  1709,  had  produced  hard  porcelain  ; that  in  France 
artificial  porcelain  had  been  made  at  Vincennes  in  1745,  and  after- 
ward continued  at  Sevres.  By  this  time  the  secret  of  the  Meissen 

china  had  been  diffused  through  Europe, 
and  there  were  manufactories  at  Vienna, 
Anspach,  Bayreuth,  Hochst,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Berlin,  Baden,  Limbach,  Ludwigs- 
berg  and  other  places  in  Germany.  Prob- 
ably none  of  the  English  factories  were 
in  existence  much  before  1745,  the  earli- 
est dated  example  being  a goat  cream-jug 
of  Chelsea  make — though  usually  as- 
cribed to  Bow — bearing  that  date.  The 
introduction  of  bone  ash  by  these  Eng- 
lish factories  constituted  a distinct  depart- 
ure from  any  formula  than  in  use.  But 
as  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  decora- 
tion, the  designs  being  mostly  copies 
from  Chinese  and  Japanese  originals, 
which,  applied  to  English  forms,  were 
exceedingly  incongruous.  Later  the  paintings  of  Meissen  and  Sevres 
were  copied,  the  marks  of  these  factories  being  also  boldly  appro- 
priated. In  spite  of  this,  many  beautiful  forms  and  colors  were  pro- 
duced, rivaling  those  of  Sevres  and  Dresden.  The  best  known  of 
these  colors  were  the  distinctive  Chelsea  claret  color,  mazarine  and 
turquoise.  Chelsea  figures  are  well  known  for  their  beautiful  mold- 
ing and  careful  potting,  and,  to  quote  Mr.  Binns,  “express  perfectly 
the  dainty  taste  of  the  period.”  At  Plymouth,  owing  to  the  discovery 
of  chint  clay  in  Cornwall,  by  Cookworthy,  the  manufacture  of  natural 
china  was  commenced,  Cookworthy’s  patent  being  dated  1768;  but 
for  some  reason  the  venture  was  not  successful,  and  in  1770  the 
whole  concern  was  removed  to  Bristol,  and  a little  later  sold  to 
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Richard  Champion.  There  was  a good  deal  of  litigation  over  Cook- 
worthy’s  patent,  which  was,  however,  upheld,  and  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  a syndicate  of  Staffordshire  manufacturers,  who  continued 
to  make  hard  china  at  the  New  Hall  Works,  Shelton,  from  1778  to 
1810,  when  bone  china  superseded  it.  It  is  believed  that  at  Lowestoft 
from  1757  to  1802  hard  china  was  also  made,  and  perhaps  no 
ceramics  have  excited  more  controversy  than  this  Lowestoft  china. 
About  the  year  1775  the  Bow  Works  were  purchased  by  William 
Duesbury,  of  Derby,  who  had  previously  (1769)  become  the  owner 
of  the  Chelsea  Works.  The  plant,  however,  was  not  removed  to 
Derby  before  1784.  The  same  uncertainty  which  exists  respecting 
the  founding  of  the  Bow  and  Chelsea  works  is  applicable  also  to 
Derby,  but  we  know  that  Duesbury  became  connected  with  it  in  1756, 
and  that  it  was  already  in  full 
working  order.  Three  genera- 
tions of  the  Duesburys  were  in 
control  of  the  Derby  Factory 
from  1756  to  about  1815,  when 
it  was  leased  to  Robert  Bloor.  A 
high  standard  of  excellence  had 
always  been  maintained,  imper- 
fect pieces  had  never  been  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  factory,  and 
in  consequence  there  was  a 
large  accumulation  of  them. 

These  Bloor  had  decorated  and 
sold,  much  to  the  injury  of  the 
reputation  of  the  factory.  After 
the  death  of  Bloor  the  business 
declined,  and  the  works  were  closed  in  1848.  After  the  consolidation 
of  these  three  factories  bone  was  used  in  the  compositon  of  the  paste, 
and  later  china  clay.  About  1772  a china  manufactory  was  started 
at  Caughley,  which  was  afterward  merged  in  the  Coalport  Works 
across  the  river,  and  which  have  been  carried  on  uninterruptedly  ever 
since,  and  always  under  the  name  of  John  Rose  & Co.  It  was  at 
the  Caughley  Works  that  the  celebrated  Willow  pattern  plate  was 
first  engraved.  At  Liverpool,  late  in  the  18th  century,  Richard 
Chaffers,  Christian  and  Seth  Pennington  were  all  making  china,  the 
latter  under  date  March  18,  1769,  having  left  a recipe  for  a bone 
china  body.  The  Pinxton  Works,  made  famous  by  the  paintings  of 
William  Billingsley,  were  in  existence  in  1795,  and  in  the  same 
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year  that  at  Church  Gresley  was  founded,  though  no  specimens  have 
been  positively  identified.  It  must  have  been  of  a high  order  of 
merit,  as  Queen  Charlotte  sent  an  order  for  "the  handsomest  dinner 
service  he  could  make,"  regardless  of  price,  though  the  order  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  executed.  The  Worcester  h actory,  as  we 
have  before  said,  is  the  only  one  of  the  great  English  china  works 
of  which  we  have  any  authentic  proof  of  its  inception.  It  was 
founded  in  1751,  and  in  the  original  partnership  deed  is  described  as 
the  Worcester  Tonquin  Manufactory.  Dr.  Wall  and  Mr.  William 
Davis  were  the  responsible  partners,  and,  like  the  other  English  and 
foreign  works,  the  first  productions  were  imitations  of  Oriental 
models.  Transfer  printing  is  claimed  as  a Worcester  invention, 
and  there  seems  good  grounds  to  suppose  that  it  was  independent, 
although  concurrent  with  that  of  the  Sadlers,  of  Liverpool.  About 
1764  the  works  were  strengthened  by  the  employment  of  Chelsea 
painters,  and  a marked  improvement  was  effected.  Royal  patronage 
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was  bestowed  on  the  firm,  and  although  there  was  something  like  a 
break  in  the  continuity  in  1840,  the  manufactory  with  various  changes 
in  the  proprietary  is  continued  to  the  present  day.  We  now  resume 
the  continuance  of  our  sketch  from  the  time  of  Wedgwood.  Owing 
to  improvements  in  manufacture,  the  industry  had  now  taken  a great 
extension.  English  wares  were  largely  exported  to  all  countries, 
facilities  of  transportation  were  largely  increased,  cheapening  the 
cost  of  production,  royal  patronage  was  freely  bestowed  on  local 
industries,  and  a general  time  of  prosperity  reigned.  The  end  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  ninteenth  centuries  saw  the 
inception  of  several  important  factories  which  have  continued 
to  the  present  day.  Josiah  Spode  started  business  in  1770  and  was 
soon  joined  by  William  Copeland.  They  made  an  excellent  earthen- 
ware body  and  in  1800  commenced  making  china.  Since  that  time 
various  bodies  have  from  time  to  time  been  added,  and  their 
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productions  are  extremely  varied.  The  corner-stones  of  the  old 
parish  church  at  Stoke  were  made  by  Spode  of  four  entirely  different 
bodies.  An  ironstone  china  made  in  1805  found  a whole  host  of 
imitators.  They  claim  to  have  originated  the  manufacture  of  Parian 
in  1845- — a point  that  was  disputed  at  the  time  by  their  friendly 
rivals,  Mintons.  Thomas  Minton  had  been  an  engraver  at  the  Spode 
Factor)'’,  but  started  in  business  for  himself  in  1788,  making  earthen- 
ware only  until  1798,  when  the  manufacture  of  china  was  commenced. 
This  was  abandoned  in  1811  and  again  resumed  in  1821.  Under 
his  successor,  Herbert  Minton,  the  revival  of  encaustic  tiles  was 

effected — the  birth  of  an  industry 
which  has  beautified  the  homes 
and  palaces  of  the  whole  world. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at 
the  Minton  Factory  nearly  every 
conceivable  form  of  ceramics 
has  been  successfully  produced. 
JohnDavenport,  at  Longport, late 
in  the  18th  century  was  making  a 
china  which  perhaps  has  never 
been  excelled  in  England,  and 
which  was  made  from  the  same 
formula  for  eighty  years.  Job 
Meigh  was  at  the  Old  Hall 
Works,  and  Job  Ridgway  in  1794 
built  the  works  which  were  after- 
ward to  give  us  the  beautiful 
china  known  as  Cauldon.  The 
Nantgarw  and  Swansea  works 
had  a brief  existence  (1813- 
1817),  but  left  their  impress  in 
an  unmistakable  manner.  John 
Doulton,  in  1818,  established  his 
stoneware  works  at  Lambeth,  which  later  were  to  give  us  the  beau- 
tiful creations  of  Tinworth — works  for  which  the  power  employed 
was  one  blind  horse,  and  which  is  now  represented  by  3,500  horse- 
power. Enoch  Wood,  Clews,  Joseph  Stubbs,  Clementson,  Joseph 
Mayer,  Riley,  Rogers  and  Adams  are  but  a few  of  the  names  of 
Staffordshire  potters  who  helped  to  build  up  the  district  and  make 
it  such  a center  that  the  five  towns  it  comprises  should  come  to  be 
known  under  one  name,  “The  Potteries.”  The  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century  saw  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  printed  in  a 
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deep  rich  blue  with  views  of  American  scenery,  portraits  of  her 
patriots  and  heroes,  and  scenes  in  her  history.  A depth  and  beauty 
of  color  was  obtained  which  potters  to-day  fail  to  approach,  and 
specimens  of  which  are  becoming  more  rare  every  year.  (See  His- 
torical Earthenware.)  Some  of  the  most  noted  manufacturers  of 
these  plates  were  Rogers,  Enoch  Wood,  Clews,  and  Ridgway.  For 
the  same  market  vast  quantites  of  white  granite  were  made,  manu- 
facturers generally  confining  themselves  exclusively  to  the  produc- 
tion of  white  ware.  The  principal  ones  were  Meakins,  Edwards, 
Boote,  Bridgwood,  George  Jones,  Furnivals,  Maddocks,  Alcocks, 
Burgess  & Goddard  and  others,  Johnson  Brothers  and  W.  H. 
Grindley  coming  into  the  market  later.  With  the  exception  of 
Burgess  and  Goddard,  these  firms  are  all  in  business  to-day,  and  to 
meet  modern  requirements  have  added  decorated  goods,  mostly  in 
prints  and  “filled  in,”  to  their  productions.  In  1877  Doultons  estab- 
lished works  at  Burslem  for  the  manufacture  of  china  and  earthen- 
ware, and  have  proved  formidable  competitors  to  the  leading  firms 
in  the  district.  In  1863  the  Belleek  Works  were  started,  giving  a 
name  to  the  pearly  lustered  china  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Goss  had  pre- 
viously produced  at  Stoke  under  the  patent  of  the  inventor,  Brian- 
chon.  In  1877  the  old  Derby  China  Works  were  revived  by  Edward 
Phillips  and  William  Litherland.  At  Burmantofts,  near  Leeds,  an 
impetus  was  given  to  correct  form  and  coloring  in  the  matter  of 
large  ornamental  pieces  beautified  by  rich  and  harmonious  glazes. 
All  over  the  country  the  local  clays  are  utilized  and  potteries  exist. 
Devonshire  has  half  a dozen  factories  producing  terra-cotta  goods, 
skilfully  glazed  and  colored  or  relying  for  effect  on  the  beautiful 
tone  of  the  clay.  Burton-upon-Trent  and  neighborhood  has  thirty  or 
forty,  varying  in  their  productions  from  common  yellow  ware  to 
the  highest  forms  of  ornamental  art.  All  through  Derbyshire,  York- 
shire and  the  Scotch  borderland  potteries  abound,  while  Scotland  haa 
a full  representation  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Kirkcaldy,  etc.  Wales 
has  potteries  at  Mold,  Pontypridd,  Ruabon,  etc. ; Ireland,  at  Belleek, 
Coalisland,  Moy,  (County  Tyrone),  etc.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
number  of  potteries  in  England,  but  there  are  probably  considerably 
over  1,500.  I have  myself  a list  of  over  300  Staffordshire  firms — it  is 
claimed  that  there  are  this  number  in  Longton  alone— and  over  500 
others  scattered  over  the  United  Kingdom.  Some  of  these  factories 
give  employment  to  between  1,000  and  2,000  hands.  It  is  a curious 
fact  that  notwithstanding  the  enormous  aggregation  of  capital,  the 
employment  of  such  an  immense  force  of  skilled  labor,  recruited 
from  all  the  pottery-producing  centers  of  the  world,  but  little  abso- 
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lutely  new  has  been  discovered  in  ceramics  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. And  this  is  the  more  of  a surprise  when  we  consider  that  for 
the  most  part  the  “rule-of-thumb”  of  our  forefathers  is  a thing  of 
the  past,  and  that  scientific  principles  guide  the  potter  of  to-day,  from 
the  analysis  of  the  clay  to  the  “cones”  which  indicate  the  degree  of 
heat  obtained  in  firing  the  ovens  and  kilns.  But  if  we  have  no  added 
precious  secret,  the  qualities  of  the  wares  have  steadily  advanced, 
decorations  have  been  more  suitable  to  the  body  to  which  they  are 
applied,  and  the  misapplied  designs  characteristic  of  English  pottery 
made  during  the  first  half  of  last  century  are  happily  a thing  of  the 
past.  The  craftsman  has  never  been  adequately  recognized  in  the 
important  part  he  has  taken  in  this  great  industry,  though  the  award- 
ing of  certificates  at  the  various  exhibitions  has  forced  some  recog- 
nition of  him.  The  artisan,  craftsman  or  artist  who  makes  a 
departure  or  a step  in  advance  is  as  much  entitled  to  recognition 
as  the  manufacturer  who  invests  his  capital  to  provide  him  with  his 
weekly  wage. 

Engobe,  Engobage.  The  process  of  decorating  by  colored 
engobes  or  engobages  consists  in  applying  a thin  layer  of  clay  upon 
another  of  a different  color  which  by  its  opaqueness  hides  the  tone 
of  that  beneath.  A design  being  traced  on  the  object,  the  engobe  is 
carefully  removed  about  its  outline,  showing  the  ground  beneath  in 
sharp  contrast.  All  sorts  of  subjects  are  adapted  to  this  style  of 
decoration.  Sometimes  the  engobe  is  darker  than  the  clay  beneath, 
but  usually  it  is  lighter  in  color.  When  the  design  is  finished  the 
piece  is  covered  with  a transparent  lead  glaze.  This  process  of 
engobe  has  been  used  a little  everywhere  since  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  especially  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France. 

Epernay,  Marne.  In  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
a manufactory  was  founded  here,  where  pottery  glazed  in  brown  was 
produced.  Earthen  dishes  or  pots  with  covers  were  decorated  in  half- 
relief on  the  lids  with  a hare,  a fowl,  fleur-de-lis,  etc.  In  the  Cluny 
Museum  there  is  a specimen  marked  “Jean  Montigny,  a Epernay, 
1716,  le  16  Decembre.”  In  the  Museum  at  Sevres  another  is  marked 
on  the  cover  in  relief  “Epernay.”  Still  another  both  on  the  body  and 
cover  is  signed  “F.  Dufiez.” 

Epinal,  In  1760  Francois  Vautrin  founded  in  this  city  a manu- 
factory of  faiences  under  the  protection  of  King  Stanislaus.  Later, 
under  the  direction  of  the  brothers  Bon,  who  succeeded  Vautrin  in 
1766,  fine  faiences  were  produced,  sometimes  marked  with  a stamp, 
“Epinal.” 

Epis  de  Faitage.  On  the  gable  ends,  top  ridge,  dormer  win- 
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dows,  etc.,  of  castles,  houses  and  farmhouses,  ornaments  in  glazed  or 
enameled  clay  were  much  in  vogue  in  the  sixteenth  century.  These 
ornaments  were  designated  as  “epis  de  faitages”  (literally,  ridge 
spikes),  and  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  princi- 
pally made  at  Lisieux  Manerk,  Bonnebault  and  Pre  d’Auge.  They 
consisted  of  tubes  of  enameled  clay,  decorated  in  a variety  of  ways, 
and  connected  to  form  a continuous  decoration  by  an  iron  rod  passed 
through  them  and  fastened  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof  they  ornamented. 
The  manufacture  of  “epis”  was  carried  on  in  Normandy  in  several 
potteries,  as  well  as  in  Brittany  and  Champagne.  The  Museum  of 
Troyes  among  others  has  several  specimens  that  are  traced  back  to 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

Epron.  A potter  of  Tours,  1797. 

Escallier,  Mine.  An  artist  employed  by  Deck,  Paris. 

Este,  Isabella  d’.  (See  Ferrara.) 

Esi'ik,  E.,  & Co.,  Gouda,  South  Holland.  Ornamental  goods, 
usually  decorated  with  a combination  of  ornament  and  either 
typical  Dutch  heads  or  landscapes,  very  soft  and  harmonious  in 
coloring.  They  have  also  produced  a number  of  ornamental 
pieces  in  faience  evidently  inspired  both  as  to  shape  and  deco- 
ration by  the  Rosenburg  china,  and  which  can  be  hardly  con- 
sidered as  successful  as  their  other  productions.  The  mark  is  roughly 
painted  and  usually  accompanied  by  the  initials  of  the  artist.  M 86. 

Etoile,  l’  (The  Star).  This  was  the  sign  of  a manufactory  of 
faience  founded  in  1690  by  Theodoras  Witsenburgh ; the  products, 
which  were  of  careful  execution,  and  some  of  them,  especially  the 
plaques  with  borders  in  relief  forming  frames,  may  be  classed  among 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Delft  ceramics.  In  1705  the  manu- 
factory passed  into  the  hands  of  Damis  Hofdeck,  a master  potter  of 
Delft,  who  marked  H. 

Etruria.  The  site  of  the  Wedgwood  factory,  situated  011  the 
Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  midway  between  Burslem  and  Stoke-upon- 
Trent.  The  Burslem  manufactory  was  removed  there  partially  in 
1769  and  wholly  in  1771.  Many  parts  of  the  old  works  still  remain 
exactly  in  the  same  condition  as  they  were  in  Wedgwood’s  time. 

Etruria  at  a period  anterior  to  the  foundation  of  Rome  com- 
prised nearly  the  whole  of  Italy.  It  was  divided  into  twelve  sovereign 
cities,  or  cantons,  among  which  were  Tarquininii,  the  cradle  of  the 
royal  family  of  the  Tarquins,  who  at  one  time  wielded  the  scepter  of 
Rome;  .Veii,  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  city,  which  had  10,000 
inhabitants  and  carried  on  seven  wars  with  Rome ; and  Aretium,  the 
birthplace  of  Maecenas.  The  question  where  the  Etruscans  came 
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from  has  never  been  satisfactorily  settled,  and  was  debated  many 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Their  decline  was  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  rise  of  Rome.  They  became  centered  in  Tuscany,  and  became 
extinct  about  200  B.  C.  Etruscan  fictile  art  is  contemporary  with, 
if  it  did  not  anticipate,  that  of  Greece.  “Before  it  profited  by  Greek 
example  it  was  heavy  and  exaggerated  in  design,  with  an  unwitting 
leaning  to  the  grotesque ; often  coarse,  but  expressive  and  sincere. 
Ignoring  the  principles  of  Greek  selection  and  idealism,  it  looked 
more  to  common  nature  for  inspiration,  striving  to  make  it  look 
exactly  as  it  was,  and  not  as  it  should  be  according  to  the  law  of 
aesthetics.  Nevertheless  it  possessed  a lofty  creative  faculty  which  at 
times  raised  its  feeling  to  the  sublime.  This  supernal,  mystical  ele- 
ment came  to  it  from  the  Oriental  blood  of  the  race.  Homer  inspires 
alike  Grecian  and  Etruscan  art,  but  radical  differences  in  treatment 
and  execution  of  the  same  motive  are  often  evinced.” — Jarves’s  “Art 
Thoughts.”  “Some  people  continue  to  speak  of  the  red-figured  and 
black-figured  wares  as  Etruscan  vases,  because  of  the  many  examples 
found  in  Etruscan  tombs,  but  we  now  know  that  they  were  all 
imported  from  Greece  or  Grecian  colonies.  The  so-called  bucchero 
ware,  made  of  black  clay  without  colored  decoration,  which  is  found 
abundantly  in  Etruscan  cemeteries,  is  the  only  branch  of  ceramics 
in  which  the  Etruscans  attained  any  individuality.  This  ware  is  now 
admitted  to  be  their  own  invention.  The  forms  were  sometimes 
copied  from  Greek  examples,  but  more  often  from  metal  vases 
imported  from  Egypt,  Carthage,  or  Phoenicia.  Repousse  ornaments 
were  copied  in  stamps  or  molds,  and,  as  before  indicated,  there  were 
no  painted  decorations.  These  are  the  only  Etruscan-made  vases.” — 
II.  E.  Evrett,  Pennsylvania  University,  in  “Progress.” 


F 

Fabriano,  Italy.  That  there  was  a botega  or  individual  fur- 
nace at  this  place  is  evidenced  by  the  discovery  in  recent  years  of  a 
fine  piece  of  work  bearing  the  artist’s  monogram,  the  date  1527  and 
the  name  of  the  place  where  it  was  painted — Fabriano.  It  is  a plate, 
cleverly  painted,  having  for  subject  the  "Madonna  della  Scala,”  after 
Marc  Antonio’s  engraving  from  Raffaelle,  with  the  date,  etc.,  given 
above  on  the  reverse.  It  brought  £114  at  a sale  at  Christie’s,  where 
another  piece  with  the  same  subject,  but  without  signature,  was  also 
sold.  In  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  is  a plate  from  the 
same  botega  having  for  subject  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  surrounding 
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a cupid  center.  The  signature  is  identical  with  „that  on  the 
“Madonna”  plate,  proving  it  to  have  come  from  the  same  hand.  It 
was  at  first  ascribed  to  Urbino,  it  not  then  being  known  that  Fabriano 
possessed  a fabrique. 

Fabrique.  An  Italian  word  used  to  convey  the  idea  of  the 
private  establishment  of  a master  potter  of  the  day,  combining  yet 
modifying  both  factory  and  studio. 

Faenza.  The  probability  of  the  name  of  this  city  having  fur- 
nished the  term  “faience”  has  already  been  discussed.  The  first  pub- 
lished reference  to  the  wares  of  Faenza  is  a passage  by  Garzoni  in 
the  Piazza  Universale,  published  in  1845,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
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pottery  of  the  place  as  being  very  white  and  polished.  The  Church 
of  St.  Petronio,  at  Bologna,  has  a pavement  of  tiles  made  at  Faenza 
and  dated  1487.  There  is  in  the  Hotel  Cluny  a plaque  dated  1475, 
which  is  the  earliest  known  piece.  One  of  the  most  important  estab- 
lishments of  Faenza  was  known  as  Casa  Pirota,  but  nothing  is  known 
of  the  date  of  its  foundation  or  of  the  name  of  its  maestro.  The 
pieces  were  usually  marked  with  a cross  in  a circle  or  the  name  of 
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the  fabrique,  and  are  works  of  the  highest  quality  of  enameled 
pottery,  and  of  admirable  decoration  and  artistic  painting;  wide  bor- 
ders ornamented  with  grotesques  which  were  left  white  and  tinted,  on 
a dark  blue  ground.  The  works  of  three  clever  artists  are  traceable 
to  this  fabrique,  although  their  names  are  not  known.  One  is  known 
among  amateurs  as  the  “green  man,”  from  the  free  use  he  made  of 
this  color.  Faenza  from  an  early  period  produced  a large  number 
of  electuary  pots  and  pharmacy  bottles,  generally  decorated  in  the 
style  known  as  a quartiere,  being  divided  into  compartments,  painted 
in  bright  yellow,  etc.,  on  dark  blue,  usually  having  a medallion  with 
a profile  head  or  subject  on  one  side,  under  which  the  name  of  the 
drug,  in  Gothic  lettering,  is  inscribed  on  a ribbon.  Late  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  subject  paintings  covering  the  whole  of  the 
surface  was  in  vogue,  the  unsigned  works  produced  at  Faenza  are 
difficult  to  distinguish.  There  is  an  example  in  the  Louvre  dated 
1561,  with  the  subject  of  a cavalry  skirmish,  inscribed  “In  Faenca.” 
Of  the  pottery  produced  at  Faenza  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  there  is  but  little  record.  M.  Jacquemart  men- 
tions some  pharmacy  jars  dated  1616  which  he  ascribes  to  Faenza. 
In  1639  Francesco  Vicchij  was  the  proprietor  of  the  most  important 
fabrique.  A modern  establishment  professes  to  occupy  the  premises 
of  the  Casa  Pirota,  producing  reproductions  of  the  old  botega.  M 87. 

Faience.  This  term  is  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  kinds  of 
earthenware.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  restrict  its  use  to 
earthenware  covered  with  a stanniferous  enamel.  The  word  is  prob- 
ably derived  from  Faenza,  one  of  the  early  Italian  potteries.  As 
the  Italians  carried  the  art  to  France,  it  is  possible  it  was  there  first 
spoken  of  as  Faenza  ware,  which  gradually  was  softened  to  faience ; 
or  it  may  have  been  derived  from  a town  in  Provence  called 
“Faiance,”  or  “Fayence,”  a few  miles  from  Cannes,  where  potteries 
are  stated  to  have  existed  from  an  early  period. 

Faience  d’Oiron.  Frequently  these  unique  specimens  of  the 
potter's  art  are  alluded  to  as  Henri  Deux  ware,  from  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  that  monarch’s  cipher  forming  a component  part  of  the 
decoration.  Mr.  Chaffers  would  call  it  “Saint-Porchaire,”  on  the 
assumption  that  it  was  made  there.  There  seems  to  be  incontro- 
vertible evidence  that  it  was  made  between  the  years  1524  and  1537 
at  the  Chateau  d’Oiron,  in  the  Province  of  Thouars,  France,  under 
the  direction  of  an  accomplished  lady  named  Helene  de  Hangest. 
She  must  also  have  had  considerable  wealth,  for  the  pieces  appear 
to  have  been  made  solely  for  presentation  purposes.  Much  of  the 
work  was  done  by  her  librarian,  Jehan  Bernart,  and  associated  with 
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him  was  Francois  Cherpentier,  and  the  honors  seem  to  be  divided 
between  these  three.  Fifty-three  pieces  are  said  to  be  in  existence, 
of  which  eleven  are  in  the  Louvre,  five  in  the  South  Kensington 

Museum,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  the  hands 
of  private  collectors — 
mostly  the  Rothschilds. 
This  rarity  and  their 
intrinsic  value  have 
made  them  extremely 
valuable,  and  many  of 
them  are  valued  at 
much  more  than  their 
weight  in  gold.  The 
fifty-three  pieces  are 
valued  at  $140,000. 
The  forms  are  in  most 
cases  very  elaborate, 
and  consist  of  ewers, 
t a z z a s,  salt-cellars, 
plates,  etc.  The  ware  is 
a fine  white  clay,  to 
which  a delicate  tint  is 
given  by  a very  slight 
tinge  of  yellow  in  the 
glaze.  The  patterns, 
which  are  very  intricate 
and  seem  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  highly 
ornate  book-covers  of 
the  period,  of  which, 
doubtless,  the  library  of 
the  chateau  furnished 
many  examples,  were 
first  incised  or  im- 
faience  d’oiron.  pressed  in  the  clay,  and 

then  these  sunk  por- 
tions were  filled  up  with  different  colored  clays  in  yellow,  buff  and 
brown.  As  all  these  clays  had  to  shrink  during  the  firing  in  exactly 
the  same  proportion,  the  difficulties  attending  the  manufacture  can 
readily  be  estimated.  It  is  this  triumph  of  potting  at  a time  when 
the  art  in  France  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  that  gives  them  their 
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special  value.  After  the  death  of  Helene  de  Hengest,  in  1537,  the 
manufacture  was  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  her  son ; but  the 
artistic  spirit  of  his  mother  was  wanting,  and  after  the  death  of 
Cherpentier  and  Bernart  the  manufacture  fell  into  inexperienced 
hands,  was  neglected,  decayed,  and  soon  disappeared  altogether. 
Mintons  produced  some  excellent  copies  of  this  ware,  executed  by 
the  late  Charles  Toft,  a craftsman  of  surprising  ability,  and  though 
they  have  only  a comparative  value  the  few  remaining  specimens  are ' 
so  highly  valued  by  the  firm  that  they  are  not  now  for  sale.  At 
Parthenay,  near  Poitiers,  there  is  now  a small  factory  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  goods  in  the  Oiron 
style  which  are  said  to  be  of  much 
excellence,  but  no  specimens  have 
come  under  our  notice. 

Faience  Manufacturing 
Company,  Greenpoint,  L.  I. 

Founded  in  1880.  In  1884  Mr. 

Edward  Lycett,  a capable  potter 
and  decorator,  joined  the  company, 
and  under  his  able  administration 
much  progress  was  made.  He  in- 
troduced a fine  body  very  nearly 
approaching  china,  and  in  this  ware 
produced  many  finely  painted  vases. 

He  also  succeeded  in  reproducing 
the  fine  metallic  lusters  of  Spain 
and  Italy,  which  at  that  time  were 
despaired  of  by  European  potters. 

It  is  a fact  worthy  of  mention  that 
the  Mexican  Indians  have  long  pro- 
duced these  reflets  metalliques, 
though  in  the  course  of  years  the  luster  fades  from  exposure  to  the 
light.  Mr.  Lycett  severed  his  connection  with  the  Faience  Manu- 
facuring  Company  in  1890,  and  two  years  afterward  the  works  were 
closed.  M 88. 

Faiencerie  Bordelaise.  (See  Bordeaux.) 

Falconer,  John  M.  An  artist  employed  at  the  Greenpoint  Por- 
celain Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Falconet.  A French  Academician  and  sculptor  to  the  King, 
who  had  charge  of  the  modeling  department  at  Sevres  from  1753. 
His  best  known  works  are  “The  Bather”  and  “Les  Amours.” 

Farina,  Achille,  Faenza.  He  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  at 
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Turin  in  1884,  his  exhibit  being  excellent  both  in  composition  and 
form,  and  some  of  the  specimens  most  beautiful  in  color. 

Faubourg  St.  Lazare  (subsequently  Faubourg  St.  Denis).  A 
manufactory  was  founded  here  toward  1772  by  Pierre  Hannory,  the 
productions  resembling  those  of  Frankenthal,  where  Hannory  had 
been  employed  under  his  father.  Later  the  products  became  more 
French  in  style,  and  were  as  a rule  very 
carefully  decorated.  The  porcelain  of  the 
/ ^ first  period  is  marked  with  Hannory’s  initial 

(C*  C.  X * (a),  which  was  afterward  replaced  by  a 

prince’s  crown  and  the  initials  of  Comte 
A B d’ Artois  (b),  who  became  its  patron. 

Faults  of  English  Porcelain.  Professor  A.  H.  Church  says : 
“The  decoration  of  old  English  porcelain  is  often  bad  from  want  of 
power  and  knowledge  in  the  decorator,  often  from  want  of  feeling, 
and  often  from  want  of  training  in  the  sound  principles  of  orna- 
mentation. From  one  or  other  of  these  defects  arise  bad  quality 
of  color  and  inharmonious  arrangements  of  colors,  debasement  or 
misapplication  of  forms  originally  good  and  appropriate,  extravagant 
decoration,  especially  in  the  way  of  over-much  gilding,  by  which 
attention  is  distracted  from  the  more  important  decorative  motif  of 
the  pieces ; hard  and  mechanical  handling  of  the  brush,  and  mathe- 
matical exactness  of  form.,” 

Fauouez,  Pierre  Joseph,  Pierre  Franqois  Joseph,  and  Jean- 
Batiste  Joseph.  (See  St.  Amand.) 

Fauquez  of  Valenciennes.  (See  Valenciennes.) 

Feburier  (or  Febvrier),  Jacques.  A potter  at  Tournay  who 
in  1696  founded  at  Lille,  in  company  with  Jean  Bossu  of  Gaud,  a 
manufactory  of  faience  “in  the  style  of  Holland.”  Feburier  died  in 
1729,  leaving  his  factory  to  his  widow  and  his  son-in-law,  Francis 
Boussemaert.  Two  small  portable  altars,  one  in  the  Museum  of 
Sevres,  the  other  in  the  collection  at  Liesville,  bear  the  following 
inscription:  “Fecit  Jacobus  Feburier,  Insulus  in  Flandria,  Anno 
1716.”  (See  Lille.) 

Fell  & Co.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Founded  in  1817.  This  is  one 
of  the  North  of  England  potteries,  of  which  there  remained  about 
twenty-five  on  the  Tyne,  the  Wear  and  the  Tees  about  thirty  years 
ago.  Many  of  them  were  founded  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  ware  was  inferior  to  that  of  Leeds,  but  some  well- 
modeled  statuettes  were  produced,  often  spoiled  by  poor  coloring 
and  crude  attempts  at  marbling  the  bases.  A coarse  kind  of  purple 
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gold  luster  was  often  smeared  over  printed  patterns.  Fell  & Co. 
used  an  anchor  and  the  letter  F as  a mark  and  also  the  impressed 
stamps  “Fell”  and  “Fell  & Co.” 

Fenton.  (See  United  States  Pottery,  Bennington.) 

Fenton.  A town  comprised  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries.  It 
lies  immediately  to  the  east  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  has  a popula- 
tion of  about  20.000.  There  are  numerous  manufactories,  both  of 
china  and  earthenware,  and  also  of  stilts  and  spurs. 

Feldspar  (Felspath,  Felspar,  of  Feldspath).  One  of  the 
essential  constituents  of  granite.  This  is  employed  alone  or  in  admix- 
ture with  other  substances  in  glazing  hard  porcelain,  and  in  prepara- 
tion of  the  body  of  Parian.  Feldspar,  used  in  a porcelain  body,  exer- 
cises a powerful  influence  upon  clays  in  rendering  them  translucent. 
The  feldspar  generally  used  in  pottery  is  potash  feldspar,  called  min- 
eralogists’ orthoclase. 

Ferrara,  Italy.  Alfonso  I.,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  established  a 
fabrique  of  majolica  at  his  castle  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the 
archives  of  Mantua  is  a document  dated  1494,  stating  that  Isabella 
d'Este,  wife  of  the  Marquis  Gonzaga,  of  Mantua,  sent  a plate  that 
had  been  broken  in  three  pieces  to  Ferrara  to  be  repaired  by  the 
maestro  working  at  the  castle ; this  was  done,  and  the  mended  plate 
returned,  with  another  as  a gift,  by  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  is  no  authentic  specimen  of  the  earliest  productions 
of  this  interesting  fabrique,  which  was  maintained  simply  from  a 
princely  love  of  art,  the  products  being  solely  for  private  use,  or  as 
gifts  to  friends,  during  the  regime  of  Alfonso  I.  and  Alfonso  II. 
The  artists  were  doubtless  Faentine,  and  the  products  of  Ferrara 
are  probably  classed  among  those  of  Faenza,  with  which  they  must 
have  a close  resemblance. 

Fernand.  A painter  of  Moustieis  (which  see). 

Ferro,  Jehan.  A potter  from  Montferrat.  Made  white  ware 
at  Nantes  1588. 

Ferrybridge.  About  four  miles  from  Pontefract,  Yorkshire.  A 
pottery  was  established  here  in  1792  by  Messrs.  Tomlinson  & Co. 
Four  years  later  Ralph  Wedgwood,  a cousin  of  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
joined  the  firm,  and  the  style  was  changed  to  Wedgwood  & Co. 
This  mark  was  impressed  on  the  ware,  sometimes  with  the  addition 
of  the  name  of  the  place.  Earthenware  of  an  ordinary  quality  was 
made.  Some  figures  and  groups  bearing  this  mark  show  excellent 
modeling,  notably  two  cupids  struggling  for  a bundle  of  arrows. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  three  manufactories  here — Browtf  & 
Sefton,  Horn  Brothers  and  Poulson  Brothers. 
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Feschi  (Ferchi,  or  Terchi),  Bartholomeo.  An  artist  and  some- 
time conductor  of  the  San  Quirico  Fabrique.  With  other  members 
of  his  family  he  seems  to  have  worked  at  various  potteries  through- 
out Italy,  numerous  examples  on  which  his  or  their  signature  appear 
being  known  ; but  as  they  are  accompanied  only  by  the  patronymic 
“Romano,”  it  is  difficult  to  assign  them  to  any  of  the  fabriques 
where  they  are  known  to  have  worked.  (About  1714.) 

Feuillet,  Paris.  He  uses  as  a trademark  the  interlaced  L of 
Sevres,  enclosing  the  letter  F,  and  produces  many  superbly  decorated 
vases,  plates,  etc. 

Fictoor,  Longwys.  Master  potter  established  at  Delft  in  1689. 
(See  Eenhorn.) 

Fiegel,  F.  G.,  was  a director  at  Arnstadt,  Gotha,  in  1775. 

Fifield,  William.  A flower  painter  at  the  Water  Lane  Pottery, 
Bristol.  He  achieved  considerable  reputation,  his  style  being  half 
naturalistic  and  half  conventional.  He  was  born  in  1777  and  died  in 
1857.  Small  barrels  with  colored  hoops  and  a band  of  flowers  bear 
his  name  or  initials,  the  earliest  being  dated  1819. 

Figuline.  This  word  is  to-day  used  only  in  ceramic  language  in 
France  to  qualify  a special  kind  of  clay  used  in  the  composition  of 
common  faience,  terra-cotta,  bricks,  and  in  general  of  all  pottery  that 
does  not  require  a high  temperature  in  burning.  The  word  “figulus” 
was  applied  to  the  most  ordinary  worker  in  clay  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  the  term  “figuline”  seems  to  have  been  in  use  only  during 
the  term  of  Palissy,  who,  in  a receipt  dated  February  1,  1565,  styles 
himself  “Architect  and  inventor  of  figuline  grottos  for  the  kings  of 
France.”  These  grottos  were  quite  elaborately  furnished,  and  were 
richly  decorated  with  sculptured  and  enameled  work  in  the  ornate 
style  of  Palissy.  The  title  of  “Inventeur  des  rustiques  figulines 
du  roy”  was  bestowed  on  Palissy  by  Catherine  de  Medici  at  the 
instance  of  the  Constable  de  Montmorency,  who  knew  that  the  only 
way  to  save  the  artist  from  death  on  the  charge  of  heresy  was  to  have 
him  numbered  among  those  of  the  royal  household.  (See  Palissy.) 

Fischer  & Meig.  (See  Pirkenhammer.) 

Fischer,  Moriz.  (See  Herend.) 

Fischer,  Nauman  & Co.,  Ilmenau.  Principally  figures.  Estab- 
lished i860. 

Flanders.  There  were  a number  of  places  in  Flanders,  among 
them  St.  Amand,  Lille,  Dunkirk,  Valenciennes,  etc.,  where  faience 
was  produced  that  closely  resembled  Delft  ware,  with  which  it  came 
into  competition.  The  stoneware  commonly  called  Gres  de  Flandres 
is  really  of  German  origin.  Flanders  never  possessed  a manufactory 
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of  stoneware.  All  kinds  of  stoneware  were  made  at  Raeren,  which 
belonged  to  Limbourg,  consequently  to  the  Low  Country  (Pays-Bas), 
that  was  known  to  outsiders  under  the  general  name  of  Flanders, 
which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  term  “Gres  de  Flandres.”  Besides, 
nCiwhere  else  in  Europe  are  there  to  be  found  such  quantities  of 
stoneware  in  use  and  in  collections  as  in  Flanders.  Belgium  in  the 
seventeenth  century  had  stoneware  manufactories  at  Bouffioux, 
Chatelet  and  at  Pont-de-Loup,  but  these  places  formed  part  of  the 
country  of  Wallon,  and  their  productions  should  properly  be  termed 
Gres  Wallons.  Professor  Church  says  these  wares  bore  in  many 
instances  the  designs  of  Flemish  artists  and  the  arms  of  Flemish 
families.  He  also  states  that  glazed  stoneware  was  made  at  Nanuer 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Binns, 
in  “The  Story  of  the  Potter,”  says:  “For  a long  period  this  ware 
was  known  by  the  convenient  title  of  ‘Gres  de  Flandres,’  a name 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  incorrect  as  related  to  the  modern  map ; 
but  there  are  two  good  reasons  for  its  adoption — first,  that  the  centers 
of  production  were  in  former  times  included  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and,  second,  that  almost  the  whole  exportation  of  these  wares  was 
from  Flemish  ports.”  This  latter  inference  I believe  I was  the  first 
to  exploit  in  “Rough  Notes  on  Pottery.”  It  is  perhaps  well  to  state 
that  Flanders  was  a territory  lying  adjacent  to  the  North  Sea, 
between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Somme,  which  embraced  the  present 
Belgium  provinces  of  East  and  West  Flanders,  the  southern  portion 
of  Zealand  in  Holland,  and  the  greater  part  of  ancient  Artois  in 
France,  which  almost  corresponds  with  the  modern  department  of 
Pas-de-Calais. 

Flashed  Glaze.  A dexterous  manipulation  of  glazes  perfected 
by  the  Chinese,  such  as  blues  splashed  over  with  spots  of  red  and 
lilac,  at  first  sight  appearing  to  be  the  result  of  accident,  but  really 
the  result  of  careful  manipulation. 

Flaxman,  John.  The  designs  of  this  talented  artist  did  much 
to  make  the  fame  of  Wedgwood.  He  had  been  regarded  as  the 
greatest  sculptor  whom  England  has  produced.  He  was  born  July  6, 
1755,  and  was  the  son  of  a plaster-of-Paris  cast  maker  of  New  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  The  bov  was  weakly  and  slightly  deformed 
from  his  birth.  He  early  developed  a talent  for  drawing  and  an 
inordinate  passion  for  study,  and  found  material  assistance  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Matthews,  a man  of  fine  taste  and  artistic  perception.  At 
ten  years  of  age  young  Flaxman’s  strength  had  so  far  improved  that 
he  was  able  to  discard  the  crutches  he  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to 
use.  He  had  already  begun  to  draw  and  model,  inspired  by  the 
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poetry  of  Homer,  and  at  eleven  years  old  and  again  at  thirteen  he 
won  prizes  from  the  Society  of  Arts  for  his  models  of  figures  in  clay. 
At  fifteen  he  exhibited  models  at  the  Royal  Academy,  then  in  the 
second  year  of  its  existence.  The  same  year  (1770)  he  entered  as  an 
academy  student  and  won  the  silver  medal.  His  commissions  were 
numerous,  and  in  1775  he  came  in  contact  with  Bentley,  Wedgwood’s 
partner,  who  at  once  proceeded  to  order  some  works  from  him.  The 
first  was  a model  for  a chimney-piece,  two  vases,  one  with  a satyr,  the 
other  with  a triton  handle ; four  bas-reliefs  of  the  seasons ; models 
of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  Apollo  and  others;  two  cups  and  saucers, 
an  antique  vase  sculptured  with  figures,  and  two  statues,  for  the 
whole  of  which  he  received  the  magnificent  sum  of  £12  18s.  (about 
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$64).  From  this  time  Flaxman  continued  to  supply  Wedgwood  with 
models — designs  so  finely  conceived  and  beautifully  executed  that 
Wedgwood  was  loath  to  part  with  them.  Of  a very  fine  Medusa  he 
wrote  to  Bentley,  “It  is  too  fine  to  sell” ; and  again,  speaking  of  a 
Cleopatra,  “It  really  hurts  me  to  think  of  parting  with  these  gems.” 
Flaxman  continued  to  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  to  make 
drawings  and  designs  from  the  poets.,  etc.,  leading  a quiet,  simple 
life  in  the  home  of  his  father.  In  1781  he  hired  a small  house  and 
studio  in  Wardour  Street,  and  there  he  brought  home  his  young  wife, 
Ann  Denham.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  consoled  him  by  telling  him  he 
had  ruined  himself  for  an  artist  and  could  not  go  to  Rome. to  study. 
But  he  had  found  an  educated,  intelligent  helpmate  who  was  deter- 
mined not  to  stand  in  his  way,  and  Flaxman's  industry  and  able  man- 
agement were  such  that  in  1787  he  was  able  to  set  out  to  Rome,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife.  Here  he  continued  to  supply  Wedgwood  with 
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models,  and  was  honored  by  an  express  visit  from  the  great  sculptor 
Canova,  who  journeyed  from  Venice  for  that  purpose.  Flaxman 
returned  to  England  in  1791.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1788,  at 
the  sale  of  Dr.  Sitson's  collection,  the  “Apotheosis  of  Homer,”  de- 
signed by  Flaxman,  sold  for  the  large  sum  of  £735  (about  $3,765). 
Produced  in  1779,  it  cptickly  proved  the  truth  of  Wedgwood’s  asser- 
tion that  his  ornamental  works  only  required  time  and  scarcity  to 
make  them  worth  anything.  Flaxman  was  a man  of  simple  and  un- 
assuming manners,  of  extreme  gentleness,  abstemious  in  his  tastes 
and  of  devout  spirit.  He  was  a follower  of  Swedenborg.  As  an  ar- 
tist he  ranks  high  among  English  sculptors  on  account  of  his  inven- 
tive power  and  facility,  and  of  the  purity,  grace  and  sweetness  of  his 
style.  “Never,”  says  one  of  his  biographers,  “has  the  beauty  of  Greek 
sculpture  found  a more  perfect  embodiment  and  reutterance  in 
modern  work.  Occasionally,  however,  his  productions  are  wanting 
in  force  and  strength,  and  he  was  unequal  to  the  suggestion  of 
strenuous  motion  or  to  the  portrayal  of  the  intense  passions.  He 
was  more  skilful  as  a modeler  than  as  a sculptor  in  marble,  and  more 
successful  in  bas-reliefs  than  in  his  treatment  of  the  round.”  He 
died  December  7,  1826. 

Flemish  Stoneware.  (See  Flanders.) 

Fleur-de-lys.  The  mark  of  the  fleur-de-lys  is  found  on  faience 
attributed  to  the  manufacturer  Savy,  of  Marseilles,  who  adopted 
this  mark  after  a visit  made  to  his  establishment  in  1777  by  M. 
Comte  de  Provence  (No.  3).  Tt  is  occasionally  found  on  quite  ordi- 
nary faience  of  Rouen,  but  there  is  no  possibility  of  confusion  in  the 
pieces  thus  marked,  because  the  first  are  decorated  on  the  enamel  and 
the  latter  underglaze.  Some  rare  pieces  of  Lille,  most  carefully 
decorated,  also  have  the  fleur-de-lys  accompanied  by  a letter  and  a 
number.  It  was  used  at  Capo  di  Monte  in  two  forms  (Nos.  1 and  2), 
and  to-day  is. one  of  the  marks  of  C.  Tielch  (No.  4). 
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Flight,  T.  The  London  agent  of  the  Worcester  Porcelain 
Works,  to  whom  they  were  disposed  of  in  1783.  (See  Worcester.) 
Flight  & Barr,  1840.  (See  Worcester.) 

Flint.  Flint  was  first  used  in  pottery  by  Dwight,  of  Fulham,  in 
1698,  but  it  was  rediscovered  and  then  came  into  general  use  by 
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Astbury  about  twenty  years  later.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  natural 
sand  removed  from  the  clay,  and  imparts  to  the  ware  strength  and 
solidity.  Without  its  aid  clay  of  itself  would  warp  in  the  firing.  Flint 
is  also  used  as  a bedding  or  support  for  porcelain  during  the  firing. 

Florence,  Italy.  In  the  sixteenth  century  endeavors  were  made 
throughout  Europe  to  produce  porcelain  similar  in  kind  to  that 
imported  from  China,  and,  as  naturally  might  be  expected,  that 
country  was  first  in  the  field  of  discovery  that  had  produced  the  finest 
enameled  ware.  Dr.  Foresi,  of  Florence,  has  within  recent  years 
made  the  interesting  discovery  that  under  the  patronage  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Francis  I.,  about  the  year  1580,  experiments  were  made  at  a 

private  fabrique  in  the  Boboli 
Gardens,  resulting  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  artificial  por- 
celain of  close  body  and  even 
glaze.  Some  of  the  first 
pieces  were  marked  with  an 
F and  a dome  (see  cut). 
Further  researches  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Foresi  brought 
to  light  a piece  of  ware  with 
the  pellets  of  the  Medici  coat 
instead  of  the  first  mark. 
This  led  to  a search  of  the 
records  of  that  house,  reveal- 
ing the  fact  that  ware  was 
made  in  the  duke’s  private 
fabrique,  a manuscript  in  the 
Magliabecchian  Library  giv- 
ing details  of  its  composition 
and  production.  The  marks 
clearly  indicated  whatever  information  was  lacking.  The  Medici 
arms  and  the  initials  F.  M.  M.  E.  D.  II.,  reading  “Franciscus  Medici 
Magnus  Etruriae  Dux  Secundus,”  attach  it  to  his  reign,  while  the 
initial  F and  the  dome  of  her  magnificent  cathedral  clearly  indicate 
Florence  as  the  place  of  its  production.  In  the  Castellani  collection 
is  an  exceptionally  fine  specimen  of  this  ware.  It  is  a shallow  bowl 
in  the  center  of  which  is  the  figure  of  St.  Mark  and  the  lion  painted 
in  blue.  We  give  an  illustration  on  opposite  page  of  the  bowl  itself. 
For  the  painted  center  see  “Decoration,  First,  on  China.”  Under 
the  lion’s  paw  is  a volume  bearing  the  monogram  “G.  P.,”  which  it 
has  been  suggested  is  that  of  Raffaelli’s  great  pupil,  Giulio  Pippe 
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detto  Romano.  The  design  is  probably  from  the  hand  of  that 
master,  but  its  execution  must  have  been  by  later  able  artists,  since 
Giulio  Romano  died  in  1546  and  the  Medici  porcelain  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  perfected  until  about  1575  to  1580.  The  Medici  manu- 
factory, which  was  the  first  in  Europe  to  produce  porcelain,  ceased 
to  exist  about  1587.  It  was  under  the  directorship  of  Bernardo 
Buontalenti,  who  received  great  assistance  from  a Greek  who  had 
learned  the  secret  of  porcelain  in  China.  The  decorations  were 

mostly  in  cobalt  blue,  and  to 
secure  greater  whiteness  the 
body  was  covered  with  a white 
enamel  to  which  a rich  pearly 
glaze  was  added.  There  are 
only  about  thirty  know  n 
pieces,  consisting  of  plates, 
flasks,  ewers,  vases,  and  pil- 
grim bottles.  Florence  is  also 
renowned  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  chief  of  the  Della  Robbia 
family,  Luca,  whose  works, 
purely  from  a ceramic  point 
of  view,  astonish  us  by  the 
perfection  of  their  technique. 
(See  Della  Robbia.)  The 
usual  faience  and  majolica 
have  been  produced  at  Flor- 
ence since  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Florentine  Pottery 
Company,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
Established  in  1901  for  the 
manufacture  of  colored  glaze 
medicean  porcelain.  jardinieres. 

Florida.  Clay  resembling 
English  ball  clay  is  found  here  of  great  density,  plasticity  and  pure- 
ness, and  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  American  pottery. 

Florid  Style.  The  so-called  period  succeeding  the  “fine  style," 
or  culmination  of  the  Greek  art,  when  a more  minute  attention  to 
finish  and  a greater  elaboration  of  dresses  and  accessories  are  shown. 

Flower,  Joseph.  Bristol.  Manufacturer  of  Delft.  Was  at  No.  2 
Quay  in  1775.  In  1777  he  moved  to  No.  5 Corn  Street.  His  ware  is 
perhaps  finer  and  thinner  than  that  of  R.  Frank,  but  does  not  appear 
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to  have  been  made  in  as  large  quantities.  Authenticated  examples 
of  his  make  date  from  1741.  The  decorations  were  similar  to  those 
of  R.  Frank.  Tiles,  plates,  dishes,  teapoys  and  punch-bowls  were 
made.  Approximate  dates  may  be  assigned  to  Bristol  Delft  by  the 
forms  of  the  pieces.  Plates  of  the  early  period,  say  1706-1735, 
resemble  their  Dutch  prototypes,  being  without  any  flange  beneath, 
and  having  either  simple  curved  sides  and  a nearly  flat  bottom  or 
a rather  steep  sloping  ledge  and  then  a small  short  curve.  During 
the  second  period,  1735-1745,  the  outer  ledge  was  nearly  level,  the 
circumference  was  frequently  cut  or  lobed  in  six  divisions,  and  a 
flange  added  underneath.  About  1755  the  final  form  was  reached 
which  is  seen  in  the  majority  of  the  extant  examples,  and  which 
closely  resembles  that  now  generally  adopted  for  dinner  plates.  The 
bowl  illustrated 
is  of  Bristol 
make,  probably 
Flower's,  and 
the  inscription 
on  it  speaks  of 
the  tin  used  for 
the  glaze  as  hav- 
ing been  that  of 
“John  Udy,  of 
L u x i 1 1 i o n” 

(Luxulyan  in 
Cornwall).  This 
inscription 
reads : 

“John  Udy,  of  Luxillion,  his  tin  was  so  fine 

It  glidered  this  punch  bowl,  and  made  it  to  shine. 

Pray  fill  it  with  punch  ; let  the  tinners  sit  round  ; 

They  never  will  budge  till  the  bottom  they  sound.” 

Flown  Ware.  A piece  of  ware  is  said  to  be  “flown”  when  it 
splits  in  the  kiln  during  or  after  firing.  A crack  arises  from  an 
accident ; a flown  piece  from  manufacturing  defects. 

Flown  (or  Flow)  Blue.  Underglaze  blues  are  made  to  “flow” 
during  firing  by  introducing  in  the  kiln  a small  quantity  of  “flow,” 
consisting  of  a mixture  of  saltpeter,  borax  and  lead,  the  heated 
fumes  of  which  rising  in  the  dven  cause  the  color  on  the  ware  to  flow, 
giving  it  a very  soft  and  beautiful  appearance.  Some  pieces  have 
the  underneath  stained,  which  is  caused  bv  the  color  on  the  pieces 
beneath  “jumping,”  as  it  is  technically  called. 
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Flyt.  A potter  of  Delft,  1669. 

Fo,  Dog  of.  The  Buddhic  guardian  of  temples  and  altars.  It  is 
often  employed  by  the  Chinese  as  a handle  to  the  cover  of  a vase, 
and  occasionally  does  duty  as  an  ornament,  either  alone  or  sporting 
with  another  of  its  species. 

Fogo,  C.  C.  A painter  at  the  Worcester  works  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Forasassi,  Jean.  An  Italian  commonly  called  Barbarino,  who 
went  to  Rennes  (Brittany),  from  Florence  in  1748.  The  making 
of  a large  number  of  statuettes  of  the  Virgin  and  some  of  the  saints 
is  attributed  to  him.  These  statuettes,  while  not  works  of  art,  yet 
showed  some  skill,  and  were  placed  in  niches  in  the  walls  or  fastened 
against  the  walls  of  houses,  which  they  were  supposed  to  protect 
from  lightning.  There  are  still  many  of  them  in  Brittany  and 
Vendee.  They  have  a distinctly  Italian  character. 

Forged  Marks.  A manufacturer  or  artist  signing  his  work  with 
his  name  or  some  adopted  sign  establishes  a trademark  which  is  to 
the  goods'  he  manufactures  or  paints  a guarantee  and  admission  that 
they  are  from  his  hand,  and  it  is  of  the  same  importance  as  his 
signature  to  a document.  When,  therefore,  the  Chinese,  reproducing 
some  of  their  early  successes,  copied  the  original  mark,  these  con- 
stituted forgeries,  however  innocent  they  may  have  been  at  the  time 
of  making  anything  but  reproductions,  because  they  did  not  bear 
any  sign  or  date  to  show  they  were  reproductions.  So  when  Bron- 
gniart  sold  the  stock  of  Sevres  pate  tendre  and  the  decorations  added 
the  Sevres  decoration  mark,  although  technically  the  pieces  are  gen- 
uine Sevres  they  are  none  the  less  forgeries.  There  is  a nice  distinc- 
tion to  be  drawn  between  forged  and  merely  imitative  marks — a 
distinction  each  man  must  make  for  himself.  The  early  English 
potteries  imitated  both  the  Meissen  and  Japanese  marks.  Totally 
unlike  each  other  in  paste,  was  this  a forgery  or  an  imitation? 
William  Baddeley,  of  Eastwood,  near  Hanley,  made  imitation 
Wedgwood  ware  and  stamped  it  “Eastwood,”  but  so  contrived  that 
the  first  syllable  should  be  quite  illegible,  and  it  was  easy  for  the 
uninitiated  to  suppose  that  the  whole  was  intended  for  “Wedgwood.” 
The  Ginori  factory  reproduces  Capo  di  Monte  pieces  from  the 
original  molds  bearing  the  factory  mark,  although  the  factory  has 
not  been  in  existence  since  1821.  The  Austrian  shield,  the  trademark 
of  the  Royal  Vienna  factory,  which  was  closed  in  1856,  is  freely 
used  to-day  on  pieces  in  the  Vienna  style.  There  is  a manufacturer  in 
Paris,  whose  name  for  obvious  reasons  we  suppress,  who  reproduces 
early  Worcester  with  the  well-known  square  marks  so  exactly  as  to 
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deceive  the  most  learned  ceramist.  Herend  makes  reproductions  so 
cleverly  that  they  have  been  accepted  by  national  museums  as  genuine 
until  the  discovery,  generally  accidental,  of  his  name  impressed  in 
the  clay.  Avisseau,  of  Tours,  made  imitations  of  Palissy  so  perfect 
that  certain  dealers  begged  him  to  abstain  from  adding  his  name, 
that  they  might  sell  them  as  genuine  pieces.  American  manufacturers 
very  extensively  copied  the  English  arms  on  white  ware  in  imitation 
of  English  goods,  and  now  copy  the  English  registration  mark. 
These  examples  might  be  easily  multiplied — no  country  failing  to 
find  numerous  instances — but  the  examples  quoted  will  suffice,  and 
amply  show  that  a trademark  in  itself  is  of  little  value  and  must 
be  taken  in  connection  with  the  characteristic  features  of  the  ware 
itself ; or,  better  still,  be  entirely  ignored,  relying  entirely  upon  a 
sense  of  appreciation  of  beauty  and  artistic  merit,  or  those  salient 
features  which  have  given  a reputation  to  the  productions  of  the 
manufacturer. 

Forli,  Italy.  In  a document  referred  to  by  Passeri,  and  dated 
1396,  is  a passage  which  speaks  of  John  Pedrinus,  “formerly  of  the 
potteries  of  Forli,  and  now  an  inhabitant  of  Pesaro.”  This  is  the 
first  notice  there  is  of  a pottery  being  at  Forli,  and  nothing  very 
accurate  is  known  of  the  ware  until  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  may  with  safety  be 
concluded  that  the  products  were  of  a high  order  of  excellence.  In 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  there  is  a series  of  examples  of  Forli 
ware,  one  of  the  finest  being  a piece  of  an  historical  service  made  for 
Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  whose  arms  are  emblazoned 
on  the  rim.  There  are  pieces  bearing  the  date  1513,  1555,  and  the 
latest  1564,  all  of  which  are  signed.  This  latest  piece,  a basin  in  the 
Museum  of  Bologna,  has  a representation  of  the  supper  at  which  the 
feet  of  Jesus  are  washed  by  Mary  Magdalene,  and  is  signed  by 
Leochadius  Solobrinus  1564.  Instead  of  being  raised  on  a ground 
of  the  same  color,  but  in  lighter  shade,  as  in  Faenza,  the  arabesques 
of  Forli  stand  out  in  light  blue  modeled  in  white  on  a darker  back- 
ground. The  Forli  artists  seem  to  have  had  a special  fondness  for 
blue,  which  predominates  in  all  their  work.  The  ware  is  usually 
marked  with  the  name  Forli  in  a cartouch  (Fata  in  Forli),  or  with 
the  letters  “G  I”  inscribed  on  a stone,  a book,  or  in  a cartouch. 

Fornarina.  One  of  the  best  known,  as  it  certainly  is  one  of  the 
best  executed,  examples  of  Caffaggiolo  painted  majolica  is  a plate 
showing  a painter  engaged  painting  the  portraits  of  a nobleman  and 
his  lady,  who  are  seated  near.  The  personages  are  supposed  to  be 
Raffaelle  and  the  Fornarina. 
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Forrester, 

Thomas,  & Sons, 

Longton,  Stafford- 
shire. Manufac- 
turers of  majolica 
and  ornamental 
earthenware,  who, 
by  catering  to  the 
multitude,  have, 
from  a very  hum- 
ble beginning,  built 
up  quite  an  exten- 
sivebusiness.  M89. 

Foang  - HOANG. 

A motif  in  Chinese 
decorations.  It  was 
an  immortal  bird 
which  only  ap- 
proached men  to  foang-hoang. 

herald  happy 

events.  It  was  formerly  the  symbol  of  the  Chinese  emperors,  but 
the  dragon  was  afterwards  substituted,  and  the  foang-hoang  became 
the  emblem  of  the  princesses.  It  has  a carunculated  head,  its  neck 

surrounded  with  silky 
feathers,  and  the  tail  of 
a pheasant  and  peacock. 

Fontano.  The 
name  of  a family  of 
gifted  ceramic  artists  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 
The  original  name  was 
Pellipario.  Orazio  was 
the  greatest  artist  pro- 
duced by  the  city  of 
Urbino.  He  worked 
with  his  father  up  to 
the  year  1565,  when  he 
set  up  a botega  of  his 
own.  The  first  of  the 
family  was  Nicola,  who 
was  alive  in  1540.  He 
had  a son,  Guido,  who 
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in  turn  was  father  to  Orazio,  Camillo  and  another  Nicola.  Of  the 
latter  we  know  nothing  except  that  he  is  mentioned  in  his  father's 
wills,  made  in  1570  and  1576.  Flamonio,  the  son  of  Nicola,  con- 
tinued the  works  and  was  a favorite  of  the  Dukes  Guidobaldo  and 
Francesco  Marie.  Camillo  had  a son  named  Guido  who  died  in  1605. 
Geronimo  Fontano  may  have  been  of  the  same  family,  but  his  manner 
is  of  a somewhat  later  charac- 
ter. The  illustration  is  of  a 
plate  by  Orazio  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  M 90. 

Fontenay  - le  - Comte, 

Vendee.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  there  was  in  this  city  a 
manufactory  of  glazed  pottery 
in  which  the  effort  was  made  to 
imitate  in  relief  faience  Palissy’s 
rustic  figulines,  but  the  products 
are  very  crude  and  do  not  merit 
any  further  mention. 

Fonteny,  Jacques  de.  A 
Parisian  poet,  potter  and  enam- 
eler  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Fonteny 
seems  to  have  principally  made 
plates  full  of  fruit,  modeled  and 
enameled  in  the  style  used  later 
at  Nevers  and  other  factories. 

L’Estoile,  in  his  “Journal  de 
FlenriIV.,”says : “Fontenygave 
me  for  New  Year’s  gift  (Janu- 
ary 5,  1607)  a faience  dish  of 
chestnuts  of  his  manufacture 
that  no  one  could  tell  from  real 
chestnuts — so  closely  did  they 
counterfeit  nature.”  And  again  : 

“Fonteny,  the  lame,  gave  me 

this  day  (February  29,  1607)  a plate  of  artificial  pears  burned  in  the 
furnace,  and  which  are  the  best  thing  and  the  nearest  approach  to 
reality  that  one  can  see.” 

Fontenoy  Vase.  A vase  in  Sevres  pate  tendre  painted  by 
Genset  commemorative  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. 

Fougeray.  About  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  the  renaissance 
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of  faience  began,  many  of  the  old  designs  and  models,  unused  for 
sixty-odd  years,  were  brought  to  light  again  at  Ouimper,  where 
faience  articles  were  made  and  decorated  in  the  style  of  the  last 
century  with  such  perfection  that  some  unscrupulous  dealers,  having 
purchased  the  later  ware,  sold  a number  of  them  to  collectors  as 
genuine  “old  Rouen.”  M.  Fougeray,  to  prevent  this  as  far  as  lay 
in  his  power,  ordered  all  faience  made  at  Quimper,  of  which 

manufactory  he  was  director, 
marked  with  the  monogram 
HB  (La  Hubaudiere  et  Cie.). 
All  faience  thus  marked  can  be 
safely  attributed  to  the  manu- 
factory in  the  Faubourg  de 
Loc-Maria  at  Quimper.  (See 
Quimper.) 

Foulque,  or  Fouque, 
Joseph.  A clever  decorative 
artist  who  about  1743  entered 
into  partnership  with  Pierre 
Clerissy,  who  two  years  later 
sold  him  his  manufactory,  in 
which  no  less  than  twenty-two 
painters  were  employed.  This 
manufactory  was  and  contin- 
ued to  be  the  foremost  of  its 
kind  in  Moustiers  and  the  sur- 
rounding localities.  (See 
Moustiers.) 

Fouquay,  or  Fououeray, 
Nicholas,  succeeded  Louis 
Poterat  about  1740  at  his 
Rouen  manufactory.  His  most 
remarkable  productions  were 
large  ornamental  pieces,  of 
which  the  four  busts  and 
stands  representing  the  seasons,  in  the  Louvre,  are  excellent  exam- 
ples. They  are  ornamented  with  polychrome  flowers  and  designs 
in  the  richest  rocaille  style.  They  may  be  considered  as  among  the 
best  productions  of  the  Norman  ceramists  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Fouquet,  L.  G.  A painter  at  Sevres,  Berlin,  and  later  at 
Nymphenburg. 

Foundling  Vase.  One  of  the  most  important  examples  of  old 
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Chelsea  porcelain.  It  is  about  twenty-four  inches  high,  with  rococo 
scroll  handles  and  medallions  painted  with  beautifully  executed 
figure  subjects.  It  was  presented  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  in 
London  by  Dr.  Gamier  in  1763,  but  within  a few  years  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Earl  of  Dudley. 

Fourmaintreaux,  Jules  ; Fourmaintreaux,  Courquin.  There 
are  two  factories  near  Calais,  both  producing  similar  goods,  mostly 
reproductions  of  Rouen  ware.  The  forms  are  very  varied,  the  deco- 
rations freely  adapted  from  Norman  wares,  with  some  actual  repro- 
ductions, the  whole  showing  care  in  the  manufacture.  Both  firms 
haveavery  considerable  output.  We  have  not  seen  any  marked  pieces. 

Fournier.  A Frenchman  of  this  name  established  a pottery  at 
Copenhagen  about  1760,  where  porcelain  was  made.  About  1772 
either  a new  manufactory  was  started  or  Fournier’s  was  revived  by 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  Muller,  assisted  by  Von  Lang,  a fugitive 
from  Germany.  In  1775  the  Government  took  it  in  hand,  and  it  is 
since  known  as  the  Royal  Porcelain  Works.  (See  Denmark.) 

Francesco  Durantino,  of  Urbino.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
the  artist  than  his  signed  works,  and  among  these  is  a plate  in  the 
British  Museum  representing  the  meeting  between  Coriolanus  and 
his  mother,  signed  “Francesco  Durantino,  1544,”  which  has  given 
rise  to  a doubt  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  be  classed  among  the 
potters  of  Urbino  or  as  having  a small  establishment  of  his  own 
at  Bagnolo,  or  Bagnara,  near  Perugia.  Careful  and  vigorous  draw- 
ing, with  delicate  outlines  and  soft,  rich  color  effects,  is  a charac- 
teristic of  this  artist’s  work. 

Francesco.  A native  of  Pesaro,  Italy,  who  towards  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  set  up  a faience  factory  at  Lyons,  and  which 
was  afterward  managed,  under  his  direction,  by  Julien  Gambin  and 
Dominico  Tardessir,  both  natives  of  Pesaro.  It  was  not  of  long 
duration.  The  productions  were  faience  objects  decorated  with 
figures,  similar  to  the  majolica  of  Urbino  and  Faenza  at  the  time 
of  their  decline.  The  drawing  is  heavy,  nearly  always  encircled 
with  a black  line,  sharply  defined,  and  the  coloring  is  dry  and  hard. 
Some  of  the  pieces  bear  explanatory  inscriptions  written  at  the 
back  in  bad  French. 

Francesco,  Maria,  Grand  Duke,  who  is  by  Lasri  stated  to 
have  been  a patron  of  Florentine  majolica,  having  brought  an  artist 
to  Florence  to  decorate  vases.  No  majolica  is  known  to  have  been 
made  in  Florence,  and  if  there  ever  were  any  it  has  probably  been 
ascribed  to  some  other  place. 

Francesco,  Vezzi,  founded  in  Venice  early  in  the  eighteenth 
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century  a manufactory  of  porcelain  to  which  many  beautiful  works 
are  attributed. 

Francesco  Xanto,  or  Zanto.  One  of  the  most  important  artists 
of  Urbino.  Ffe  signed  the  most  of  his  pieces  in  various  ways — the 
earlier  are  generally  more  or  less  fully  signed,  while  many  of  the 
later  have  only  one  or  two  initials.  His  full  name,  as  indicated  by 
his  various  signatures,  seems  to  be  Francesco  Xanto  Avelli  da 
Rorigo,  and  the  dates  of  his  signed  works  extend  from  1530  to  1542, 
though  he  probably  left  earlier  and  later  pieces  undated.  Author- 
ities differ  as  to  the  merit  of  his  work,  but  that  he  was  unquestionably 
an  artist  of  talent  is  evidenced  by  some  of  the  many  specimens  from 
his  hand  that  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  collection,  where  his 
masterly  composition  especially  marks  him  as  one  of  the  greater 
artists  of  the  Renaissance.  His  designs  are  taken  from  classical  and 
mythological  subjects  usually,  and  sometimes  from  Raffaelle.  It  is 
not  known  whether  Xanto  himself  applied  the  brilliant  lusters  that 
were  in  such  demand  in  his  day,  or  if,  as  some  suppose,  he  sent  his 
works  to  the  maestro  Giorgio  Andreoli,  of  Gubbio  (see  this  name), 
master  of  the  art  of  lustering,  for  this  finishing  touch.  We  give 
quotations  from  several  ceramic  authorities  whose  estimate  of  his 
ability  seem  to  considerably  vary:  “Xante’s  execution,  although 

dexterous,  is  monotonous  and  mechanical ; his  scale  of  coloring  is 
crude  and  positive,  full  of  violent  oppositions ; the  only  merit,  if 
merit  it  be,  being  that  of  a certain  force  and  brightness  of  aspect ; 
in  every  other  respect  his  coloring  is  commonplace,  not  to  say  dis- 
agreeable, even ; blue,  crude,  opaque  yellow  and  orange  tints  and 
bright  verdigris-green  are  the  dominant  hues,  and  are  scattered  over 
the  pieces  in  full,  unbroken  masses,  the  yellow  especially  meeting 
the  eye  at  the  first  glance.” — Robinson.  “Among  them  are  exam- 

ples of  high  artistic  excellence,  although  many  of  them  betray  want 
of  care  and  hasty  execution.” — C.  Drury  E.  Fortnum,  F.S.A. 
“Its  highest  glory  came  with  Francesco  Xanto,  whose  broad  and 
generally  true  drawing  and  masterly  composition  mark  him  as  one 
of  the  great  artists  of  the  Renaissance.” — Miss  Young.  “His  work 
is  very  variable  in  excellence ; his  drawing  is  somewhat  mechanical, 
and  coloring  bright,  but  inharmonious ; a vivid  black  and  green  are 
seen;  his  subjects  for  istoriati  are  adapted  from  groups  in  the  com- 
position of  Raphael  and  other  artists,  but  his  subjects  are  original 
and  show  research.” — Beckwith.  M91. 

Fragonard.  One  of  the  artists  who  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  originated  the  pseudo-Renaissance  style,  all  ornamental 
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pieces  or  porcelain  being  overloaded  with  sculptured  relief  in  an 
artificial,  formal  manner. 

France.  Passing  over  the  early  history  of  French  pottery,  and 
merely  noting  that  at  Poitou,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  green  glaze 
conical  urns  were  made,  that  Beauvais  had  reached  celebrity  through 
the  manufacture  of  stoneware,  and  that  Jehan  de  Voleur  was  at 
Hesdin,  toward  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  stanniferous  enamel,  we  find  only  unimportant  and  tran- 
sient attempts  at  anything  like  sustained  effort  or  one  deserving  of 
serious  consideration  until  about  1524,  when  Ffelene  de  Hangest 
produced  those  wonderful  specimens  of  ceramic  skill  which,  under 


the  names  of  Ffenri  Deux  and  Faience  d’Oiron,  have  been  alike  the 
admiration  and  despair  of  the  modern  potter.  Considering  the  early 
date  of  these  productions,  they  are  unrivaled  triumphs,  all  the  more 
remarkable  in  that  they  resembled  nothing  produced  in  any  country 
before  that  period.  (See  Faience  d’Oiron.)  Shortly  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  same  century  Bernard  Palissy  succeeded  in  producing  his 
incomparable  enamel.  Of  Palissy  and  his  wonderful  struggles,  his 
perseverance  and  ultimate  triumph,  we  have  written  elsewhere.  A 
few  pounds  of  fuel  made  him  famous ; a few  pounds  less,  and  he 
would  have  been  remembered  only  as  a crazy  enthusiast  who  sacri- 
ficed the  lives  of  his  children  to  a stubborn  disposition  which  would 
not  acknowledge  defeat.  The  seventeenth  century  saw  the  estab- 
lishment of  a distinctively  French  school,  all  the  more  meritorious 
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because  it  owes  its  existence  to  Italian  influence  and  Italian  potters, 
as  later  the  French  earthenware  trade  came  into  existence  with  the 
aid  of,  or  was  created  by,  English  potters.  Looking  back  a little, 
we  find  that  in  1542  a manufacture  of  enameled  tiles  was  established 
at  Rouen,  in  which  Italian  influence  was  plainly  visible.  Specimens 
of  this  manufacture  decorated  the  Chateau  d’Ecouen,  built  by  the 
Constable  de  Montmorency.  Francis  I.  summoned  Italian  workmen 
to  Paris,  among  whom  was  Gerolatno  della  Robbia,  a grand-nephew 
of  Luca,  who  was  entrusted  with  a considerable  share  of  the  decora- 
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tion  of  the  Chateau  de  Madrid  in  the  Bois  du  Boulogne,  the  outside 
of  which  was  decorated  entirely  with  terra-cotta,  enameled  earthen- 
ware and  enamels.  This  building  was  nicknamed  “Chateau  de 
Faience,”  and  also  “Immeuse  vassalier.”  It  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1792,  and  nothing  was  preserved  except  nine  immense 
Limoges  enamel  plaques  measuring  75  by  39  inches,  the  largest 
ones  known.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Francesco, 
a native  of  Pesaro,  established  a faience  works  at  Lyons,  and  was 
assisted  by  Julien  Gambin  and  Dominico  Tardessir,  both  of  Faenza, 
About  the  same  time  both  Nantes  and  Avignon  had  factories  founded 
by  Italians.  At  Nevers,  Scipio  Gambin  was  called  there  from 
Faenza  by  the  Duke  of  Nivernais.  The  Conrade  Brothers,  the  back- 
bone of  Nevers  faience,  were  from  Savona,  about  1608,  and  the 
Custodes,  on  whom  rests  what  fame  Nevers  possesses,  were  also 
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from  Savona.  The  bulk  of  the  faience  produced  there  was  of  rude 
and  coarse  workmanship,  and  designs  lacking  originality.  About 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  also  a Custode  at 
Rouen,  and  the  influence  of  the  art  of  Savona  is  plainly  discernible ; 
but  under  Louis  Poterat,  who  in  1673  obtained  a fresh  privilege,  a 
new  and  distinctive  style  was  invented,  comprehensively  styled 
Rouennaise.  Italian  influence,  under  this  distinctive  Norman  decora- 
tion, entirely  disappeared ; the 
art  spread  to  Moustiers,  Paris, 

Siricenny,  Quimper,  Lille, 

Strasburg,  Luneville,  Neider- 
willer,  Marseilles,  etc.  In  the 
early  years  of  its  existence  the 
decorations  were  applied  on 
the  unfired  enamel — a very 
difficult  process,  but  produc- 
tive of  very  soft  effects.  Later 
the  enamel  was  first  fired, 
making  possible  the  employ- 
ment of  fine  lines  and  greater 
detail,  but  at  some  sacrifice  of 
softness.  The  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  saw  an 
immense  impetus  given  to  the 
manufacture  of  faience.  The 
finances  of  France  had  been 
considerably  drained  by  con- 
tinuous wars,  the  inundation 
of  the  Loire,  and  the  famine  of 

1709.  The  King,  in  order  to 
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continue  the  war,  sent  all  his 

gold  plate  to  the  mint  to  be 

coined,  and  replaced  in  with  faience.  The  courteirs  followed  his 
example,  and  decorated  faience  became  the  fashion.  A period  of 
prosperity  for  the  potter  followed  and  lasted  until  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  owing  to  the  growing  production  and 
popularity  of  porcelain,  or  later  (1786)  the  decree  admitting  Eng- 
lish earthenware  at  a very  low  duty  (12 y2  per  cent.),  combined  with 
political  events,  the  manufacture  began  to  decline,  and  had  altogether 
disappeared  at  the  close  of  the  century.  Under  this  new  order  many 
English  potters  went  to  France  and  established  factories  on  the 
English  systems,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  Montereau,  Creil, 
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Longwy,  Sarreguemines,  Bordeaux  and  others.  These  manufac- 
tures were  sufficiently  good  at  first,  but  quickly  became  so  mediocre 
and  coarse  as  to  be  practically  useless.  Owing  to  the  exertions  of 
M.  de  St.  Amans,  assisted  by  the  illustrious  Brongniart,  utter  ruin 
was  happily  averted,  and  the  manufacture  was  recommenced  under 
infinitely  better  circumstances  and  with  happier  results.  The  fac- 
tories mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  Gien  and  Choisy  le  Roi,  are 
now  under  the  control  of  an  association  known  as  the  “Comptoir 
Ceramique,”  an  organization  formed  to  regulate  production  and 
prices.  The  porcelain  of  France  occupies  an  important  position  in 
ceramic  history.  As  early  as  1673  we  find  that  “Le  Sieur  de  St. 
Etienne,”  better  known  as  Louis  Poterat,  had  found  the  secret  of 
making  porcelain ; and  although  a few  pieces  made  by  him  are 
known,  he  either  preferred  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  his 
faience  factory  or  could  not  produce  porcelain  at  remunerative  prices. 
However,  the  honor  of  making  the  first  china  in  France  clearly 
belongs  to  Poterat,  and  not  to  the  Chicanneaus,  of  St.  Cloud,  as  is 
generally  understood.  We  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the 
exact  date  it  was  made  there,  but  know  that  it  was  before  1700.  M. 
Gamier  gives  the  date  as  1696,  and  this  is  probably  approximately 
correct.  The  china  made  there  was  a fine,  milky-white  color,  very 
transparent,  and  decorated  in  blue  in  the  pure  French  style,  or  in 
colors  from  Oriental  designs.  The  manufactory  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1773,  and  was  not  rebuilt.  Lille,  in  1711,  came  next,  but 
the  paste  was  less  pure  and  the  decorations  inferior.  Chantilly, 
founded  in  1725,  adopted  the  old  patterns  of  the  Japanese  Imari 
ware,  and  beautiful  effects  were  obtained  by  using  a tin  or  opaque 
glaze,  while  in  all  other  soft  porcelains  it  is  vitreous  and  translucent. 
Mennecy-Villeroy  was  founded  in  1735,  and  continued  until  1773, 
when  it  was  united  with  Bourg-la-Reine.  Sceaux  and  Arras  (the 
latter  as  early  as  1711)  also  produced  china.  The  products,  however, 
of  all  these  factories  did  not  equal  that  of  Meissen,  and  Saxon  china 
was  largely  used  in  France.  In  1740  a vast  industry,  probably  un- 
equaled in  its  influence,  was  born  at  Vincennes.  From  a small  begin- 
ning it  soon  obtained  a considerable  extension.  The  King  and  the 
Marquise  de  Pompadour  took  a lively  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  por- 
celain became  the  fashion.  In  1753  the  King  took  one-third  of  the 
shares  and  gave  it  his  official  patronage,  the  ware  was  marked 
with  his  monogram,  and  the  available  accommodation  being  insuffi- 
cient, a new  works  was  built  at  Sevres  in  1756,  and  continued  there 
until  1882,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  new  buildings  in  the  park 
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at  St.  Cloud,  close  to  the  Rue  de  Sevres.  About  1760,  so  great  was 
the  success  obtained  that  France  had  no  longer  need  to  go  to  Saxony 
for  porcelain.  The  history  of  Sevres  (and  that  of  other  factories 
mentioned  in  this  article)  is  told  elsewhere;  so  there  is  no  occasion 
to  repeat  it  here.  The  discovery  of  kaolin  in  France  in  1768,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Limoges,  led  to  the  establishment  there  of  several 
factories  principally  employed  in  making  white  ware  for  decoration. 
The  advent  of  the  Havilands  about  the  middle  of  this  century 
changed  altogether  the  order  of  things,  and  Limoges  is  now  the 
largest  producer  of  finely  decorated  porcelains  in  France.  While 
Sevres  has  always  stood  preeminent,  the  discovery  of  kaolin  was  the 
cause  of  the  establishment  of  numerous  other  factories — Clignan- 
court  (1775),  Neiderwiller,  Marseilles,  Lille,  Valenciennes,  Orleans, 
and  several  Paris  factories  among  the  number.  More  recent  years 
have  seen  the  inauguration  of  several  important  ceramic  enterprises, 
those  of  Barbizet,  Pull,  and  especially  that  of  Theo  Deck,  of  Paris, 
being  the  most  important. 

Franco,  Battista.  A celebrated  Italian  painter  who  was  called 
to  Urbino  in  1540  by  Guidoboldo  II.  to  make  designs  for  various 
pieces.  Many  of  them  were  reproduced  by  Orazio  Fontano.  He 
died  in  Venice  ih  1561. 

Frank,  Richard,  Bristol.  Delft  works  were  founded  by  him 
probably  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  behind 
the  premises  in  Redcliffe  Street  known  as  Canynge’s  House.  Numer- 
ous samples  of  Delft  ware  were  found  on  this  site  in  1869.  The  body 
of  Frank’s  ware  is  of  a buff  color,  harder  and  denser  than  the  body 
of  similar  Dutch  wares.  The  tin  enamel  has  a slightly  greenish  tint, 
but  is  uniform  in  texture  and  color.  It  was  usually  decorated  in  blue 
of  a rather  dull  color,  while  occasionally  a ground  of  powdered 
manganese  purple  with  white  medallions  bearing  designs  in  blue 
was  used.  The  designs  were  copied  or  adapted  from  Chinese  and 
Dutch  patterns.  He  made  tiles  for  fireplaces  and  dairies.  His  pot- 
tery was  removed  in  1777  to  9 Water  Lane,  and  in  1784  was  sold  to 
Joseph  Ring.  (See  Bristol.) 

Franzheim,  Charles  W.,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  and  was  among  the  first  to  introduce  the  manufacture 
of  pottery  there.  He,  with  others,  incorporated  the  Wheeling  Pot- 
tery Company  in  the  fall  of  1879,  and  assisted  in  building  up  this 
concern  to  its  present  extensive  proportions  with  its  diversified  lines. 
When  the  project  was  first  mooted  the  scheme  was  unhesitatingly 
condemned  by  the  most  experienced  potter  of  the  day,  and  in  con- 
sequence several  of  the  leading  promoters  withdrew  from  the 
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enterprise,  but  Mr.  Franzheirn’s  faith  in  the  project  never  wavered, 
and  in  spite  of  many  difficulties  and  owing  entirely  to  his  indomi- 
table perseverance  the  enterprise  was  finally  launched.  In  the  fall 
of  1889  he  left  it  to  become  the  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Warwick  China  Company,  and  returned  again  to  the  Wheeling  Pot- 
tery as  its  president  and  general  manager  in  the  spring  of  1893,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  its  active  head,  having  full  charge  of  all  its 
varied  departments.  Mr.  Franzheim  is  also  president  of  the  United 
States’  Totters’  Association,  which  office  he  has  held  since  January, 
1896.  The  geniality  and  personal  magnetism  of  Mr.  Franzheim 
have  been  potent  factors  in  his  successful  career,  and  it  is  somewhat 

rare  to  find  such 
qualities  blended 
with  a restless  en- 
ergy and  deter- 
mination of  such 
force  as  to  utilize 
every  defeat  and 
turn  it  to  account 
to  insure  ultimate 
victory. 

Feanke,  A. 
Manufacturer  of 
china,  Vordamm, 
near  Dresden.  M92. 

Franks,  Sir  A. 
W.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 
An  English  author- 
ity on  ceramics  and 
author  of  “Japan- 
ese Pottery,”  one 
of  the  South  Ken- 
sington handbooks,  and  other  contributions  to  ceramic  literature. 

Frankenthal,  Germany.  A manufactory  was  founded  in 
this  city  about  1743  by  Paul  Hannong  (see  this  name),  when  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Strasburg.  Both  porcelain  and  faience  were  made 
here,  the  latter  so  closely  resembling  that  made  at  Strasburg  by  the 
Hannongs  that  it  can  with  difficulty  be  told  from  it.  All  that,  how- 
ever, marked  with  the  Hannong  signature,  accompanied  by  an  F,  is 
attributed  to  Frankenthal.  M 93. 

Franklin  Porcelain  Company,  Franklin,  Ohio.  A pottery 
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was  started  here  about  1 880-1,  but  was  only  in  operation  about  Face 
years.  Clay  from  Chattanooga  was  used,  and  in  addition  to  hotel 
china  an  attempt  was  made  to  make  bone  china.  The  only  piece 
we  have  seen  is  a small  pitcher  with  a raised  flower  spray 
running  from  the  handle,  and  not  at  all  badly  colored.  F P C 1 
Mr.  Lawshe,  formerly  of  Trenton,  was  the  manager. 

Mark  as  shown  in  margin. 

Frasney,  Pierre  de.  A Nevers  poet  who  published  in  the  M cr- 
eme de  France,  in  the  year  1735,  a poem  on  faience,  in  which  he 
comments  on  the  fact  that  the  faience  of  Nevers  was  used  all  over 
France,  and  even  exported  to  England.  It  seems  a pity  that  such 
should  have  been  the  case,  since  the  Italian  influence  had  died  out 
and  given  place  to  an  exceedingly  coarse  style  of  decoration,  repre- 
senting for  the  most  part  gross  and  even  licentious  scenes,  while  the 
images  of  saints,  where  used,  became  mere  grotesques.  (See  Nevers 
and  Historical  Pottery.) 

Fratta,  La.  A small  town  lying  between  Citta  di  Castello 
and  Gubbio  in  Italy.  The  process  of  decorating  by  outline  on 
engobe,  as  used  in  Citta  di  Castello,  was  practiced  here.  Some  of 
the  pieces  attributed  to  Costello  are  by  several  authors  ascribed  to 
La  Fratta,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  this  beyond  the  fact 
that  the  same  style  of  decoration  is  in  use  there  at  the  present  time. 

Frederick,  Shenkle,  Allen  & Co.,  potters,  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio,  from  1881  to  1888. 

Frechen,  near  Cologne.  In  the  sixteenth  century  stoneware  of 
yellowish  paste,  glazed  in  more  or  less  dark  brown,  sometimes 
spotted  with  blue,  was  made  both  at  Frechen  and  Raeren.  Much 
of  this  ware  was  decorated  with  friezes  in  relief  representing  the 
chase,  dancing,  or  subjects  taken  from  the  Old  Testament.  Some 
were  ornamented  with  a mask  with  long  beard  (see  Bellarmines)  on 
the  front  of  the  neck  of  jug  or  vase.  Mr.  Schuermans,  who  has 
made  a special  study  of  stoneware,  says  that  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  Frechen  products  is  that  there  is  always  an  elliptic  mark 
from  the  cord  that  separates  the  base  of  the  ware  from  the  wheel 
on  which  it  is  turned.  The  center  of  the  parallel  ellipses  thus  formed 
is  never  the  real  center  of  the  piece  itself,  and  on  the  products  of 
almost  all  other  manufactories  is  effaced.  (See  Raeren.) 

French  China  Company,  Sebring,  Ohio.  Manufacturers  of 
earthenware  who  commenced  production  in  1898. 

Frog  Mugs.  Mugs  with  models  of  frogs  attached  to  the  interior 
were  made  at  Leeds  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  mug  being  full  did 
not  reveal  its  ugly  denizen  until  part  of  the  contents  had  been  drunk. 
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Fruiting,  Emmanuel-Jean.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  Frutting  founded  at  Berne  a manufactory  of  faience 
where  he  made  stoves  decorated  with  tiles  painted  in  superb  colors 
and  fired  in  a mouffle  or  decorated  with  figures  and  landscapes 
charmingly  painted  under  the  glaze.  In  the  Gasnault  collection  in 
the  Limoges  Museum  there  is  a small  model  of  these  stoves  marked 
with  the  initials  E.  I.  F.,  with  the  date  1772  beneath.  The  same 
marking  is  found  on  several  other  specimens  that  were  till  now 
considered  doubtful. 

Frye,  Thomas.  (See  Bow.) 

Frytom,  Frederick  van.  Faience  painter.  Established  at 
Delft  in  1658.  Fie  was  an  artist  of  exceptional  talent,  painting 
figures  and  landscape  in  camaieu  blue  with  great  skill  and  exactness. 
There  is  a magnificent  landscape  painted  on  a large  plaque  in  the 
Nederlandsche  Museum  of  La  Flague  that  is  signed  F.  V.  Frytom. 

Fujikata-mura,  Province  of  Ise,  Japan.  “In  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Yuraiku,  A.  D.  473,  an  official  named  Haji  no-muraji  was 
commanded  to  provide  pottery  for  use  at  his  dining-table.  In 
evidence  of  the  art  having  developed  and  spread  throughout  the 
country,  it  is  recorded  that  the  Emperor  received  otters  for  the  supply 
of  such  vessels  from  different  places ; Kusasa-mura,  Province  of 
Settsu ; Uji-mura  and  Fushimi-mura,  in  the  Province  of  Yamishiro; 
Fujikata-mura,  in  the  Province  of  Ise;  and  from  the  manufactories 
in  the  provinces  of  Tamba,  Tajima,  etc.  Many  of  these  places  still 
maintain  their  old  traditions.  A kind  of  unglazed  earthenware  is 
made  by  the  people  of  Kusasa-mura ; and  the  ancient  art  is  carried 
on  at  Uji,  where  Asaki-yaki  is  made,  Fushima,  Fuka  Kusa  and 
neighborhood,  and  also  in  the  provinces  of  Tamba  and  Inaba.  At 
Fujikata-mura  pieces  of  this  ancient  pottery  are  occasionally  dug 
up,  confirming  the  locality  of  the  factory.” — A.  W . Franks. 

Fuji x a Ware.  This  ware  is  also  made  at  Matsuye,  and  is 
therefore  often  called  Idsumo  yaki.  The  factory  was  founded  by 
Prince  Fumai.  The  greater  part  of  the  ware  is  made  of  a soft  but 
very  tough  clay,  and  covered  with  colored  glazes.  Sometimes  a 
decoration  under  the  glaze  is  applied.  In  later  years  a decoration 
in  imitation  of  Satsuma  ware  was  commenced,  and  is  now  carried  on 
on  an  extensive  scale. 

Fukami  Suminosuke.  ' A distinguished  potter  of  Arita. 
(See  Mikawaji  ware.) 

Fukagawa  Yeizayemon.  Another  potter  from  Arita.  There 
are  about  150  houses  in  Arita  engaged  in  porcelain  making,  employ- 
ing some  1,560  workmen. 
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Fukakusa.  (See  Fujikata-mura.) 

Fumai,  Prince.  (See  Fujina.) 

Fulham.  (See  Dwight.) 

Fusiyama.  Not  on  pottery  alone,  but  throughout  the  entire 
range  of  Japanese  art,  there  is  one  peculiar  form  introduced — that 
of  a truncated  cone  with  gently  curving  sides ; this  represents 
Fusiyama,  an  extinct  volcano.  It  is  held  in  highest  admiration  by 
the  natives  of  the  empire  on  account  of  its  great  beauty  and  religious 
associations.  E.  B.  de  Fonblanque,  speaking  of  Fusiyama,  says  : “If 
there  is  one  sentiment  universal  among  all  classes  of  Japan  it  is  a 
deep  and  earnest  reverence  for  their  sacred  mountain,  Fusiyama — 
the  temple,  the  grave,  and  the  monument  of  the  father  of  their  faith. 
Two  hundred  centuries  are  supposed  to  have  elapsed  since,  created 
in  a single  night  by  a convulsion  of  nature,  Fusiyama  reared  its 
proud  crest  and  challenged  the  worship  and  the  love  of  the  millions 
who  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  island  gazed  with  awe  and  devotion 
upon  its  snowy  peak  as  it  glittered  for  the  first  time  in  the  morning 
sun  or  faded  into  the  mist  of  evening.  And  this  reverence  has 
survived  time  and  change,  has  grown  with  the  growth  and  strength- 
ened with  the  strength  of  the  Japanese  people.  Fusiyama  is  their 
ideal  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  they  are  never  weary  of  admir- 
ing, glorifying  and  reproducing  it.  It  is  painted,  embossed,  carved, 
lacquered  and  modeled  on  all  their  vases ; men  carry  it  in  their 
pockets,  women  wear  it  on  their  persons,  and  children  by  the  road- 
side build  miniature  Fusiyamas  of  mud,  as  our  own  make  mud-pies. 
While  all  share  in  the  admiration,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
partake  alike  in  the  religious  associations  connected  with  Fusiyama, 
or  in  the  perfect  confidence  with  which  the  mass  of  people  view  it, 
not  only  as  the  shrine  of  their  dearest  gods,  but  the  certain  panacea 
for  their  worst  evils,  from  impending  bankruptcy  or  cutaneous  dis- 
eases to  unrequited  love  or  ill-luck  at  play.  The  annual  pilgrimage 
is  accordingly  performed  by  thousands  upon  thousands.  If  attended 
with  beneficial  results  the  gods  are  praised  and  Fusiyama  is  glorified  ; 
if  otherwise,  the  pilgrim  has  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  his  own  sins  are  at  fault  and  need  further  expiation.  Men  of 
rank  never  take  part  in  these  pilgrimages,  and  women  are  only 
allowed  to  do  so  once  in  every  sixty  years.”  Fusiyama  rises  to 
between  14,000  and  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
distinctly  visible  from  Tokio.  It  is  the  appearance  it  presents  from 
that  point  which  is  most  frequently  depicted  in  native  drawings.  The 
Japanese,  however,  are  not  content  with  representing  it  from  one 
point  of  view  or  as  seen  under  one  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
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we  find  representations  of  the  sacred  mountain  in  sunshine  and  rain, 
intersected  by  clouds,  or  with  its  top  disappearing  in  them.  The 
top  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  amidst  which 
stands  the  temple  of  Fusiyama,  the  goal  of  all  the  native  pilgrimages. 
Fonblanque  describes  it  as  a “modest,  unpretending  little  hut  adorned 
with  a few  gods  in  lava  and  some  common  tinsel  ornaments.  Here 
the  devout  lay  their  offerings  upon  the  altar,  and  in  return  have 
their  garments  stamped  with  strange  figures  and  devices  in  token 
of  their  having  accomplished  their  pilgrimage.  Great  virtue  is 
attributed  to  these  stamps,  particularly  for  the  cure  of  cutaneous 

diseases,  and  their  num- 
ber is  only  limited  by  the 
size  of  the  garment  and 
the  extent  of  the  fee." 

Fulda,  in  Hesse.  A 
factory  was  established 
here  by  the  Prince 
Bishop  of  Hesse  in  1793. 
It  produced  very  finely 
decorated  vases,  figures 
and  services,  all  the  dec- 
orations showing  the 
work  of  able  artists. 
Specimens  are  rare  and 
highly  prized.  M 95. 

F u l v y,  Orry  de, 
brother  of  the  Control- 
ler-General of  Finance, 
in  the  year  1740  estab- 
lished a manufactory  of 
porcelain,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  King,  at 
the  disused  riding-school 
of  the  Chateau  de  Vincennes.  After  several  years  spent  in  costly  and 
fruitless  experiments,  chiefly  due  to  the  lack  of  skill  and  bad  conduct 
of  the  two  brothers  Dubois,  at  whose  proposition  the  manufactory 
was  originally  started,  Orry  de  Fulvy  was  so  discouraged  that,  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  refund  10,000  livres  loaned  by  the  King,  he 
was  about  to  abandon  the  undertaking,  when  a man  by  the  name 
of  Gravant,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  Dubois  brothers  and 
assisted  their  experiments,  proposed  to  continue  the  effort.  Success 
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crowned  their  endeavors,  and  in  1745  they  were  able  to  show  speci- 
mens of  sufficient  merit  to  secure  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
manufactory.  De  Fulvy,  under  the  patronage  of  his  brother,  now 
formed  a company  of  shareholders,  and  the  funds  were  greatly 
increased  from  year  to  year.  In  1748  mention  is  first  made  of  a 
specimen  being  produced  that  was  sufficiently  perfect  to  be  presented 
to  the  Queen.  This  was  a porcelain  vase  described  by  the  Due  de 
Luynes  in  his  “Memoires”  under  date  April  13,  1748,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  it  as  a “vase  of  white  fashioned  porcelain,  and  accom- 
panied by  three  small  white  figures ; the  whole  is  mounted  on  a gilt 
bronze  pedestal.  There  is  in  the  vase  a bouquet  of  flowers  made 
also  of  porcelain.  M.  de  Fulvy  told  us  there  were  four  hundred 
and  eighty  flowers  in  the  bouquet.  The  pedestal,  vase  and  bouquet 
may  be  about  three  feet  in  height.  The  bronze  mounting  alone 
cost  100  louis  (about  £94)  and  the  porcelain  about  as  much  ; it  is 
perfect  work  of  its  kind — as  much  for  the  whiteness  as  for  the 
execution  of  the  small  figures  and  flowers.  This  manufactory  is 
now,  for  the  making  of  flowers,  superior  to  those  of  Saxony.” 
Another  similar  vase  was  sent  by  the  Dauphine,  Marie  Josephe 
de  Saxe,  to  her  father,  Frederick  Augustus,  King  of  Poland  and 
Elector  of  Saxony,  to  show  him  that  ware  equal  to  that  of  Meissen 
was  produced  by  her  adopted  country.  These  vases,  like  most  of 
die  porcelain  originally  manufactured  at  Vincennes,  were  white, 
and  the  decoration  consisted  chiefly  in  bouquets  of  flowers  modeled 
and  painted  according  to  nature.  Up  to  1749  the  expenses  had  been 
very  heavy  and  there  had  been  no  income.  The  ceramists,  of  whom 
De  Fulvy  remained  chief,  became  so  elated  by  the  high  praise 
bestowed  from  all  sides,  and  especially  from  the  court,  that  they 
imagined  they  would  reap  an  enormous  revenue,  in  which  hope 
they  were  disappointed.  But  the  porcelain  at  Vincennes  had  made 
a reputation,  and  rival  manufactories  were  started  up  and  the  most 
skilful  workmen  were  offered  bribes  to  leave  Vincennes,  and  M. 
de  Fulvy  obtained  a decree  of  the  Royal  Council  which  imposed  a 
fine  of  3,000  livres  on  “every  manufactory  who  employed  a work- 
man who  had  left  Vincennes,”  and  also  obtained  an  order  to  prevent 
strangers  from  visiting  the  factory.  De  Fulvy  died  in  1751,  when 
the  partnership  was  dissolved,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of 
dividing  his  shares  and  profits  among  his  heirs. 

Furnivals,  Limited,  Cobridge,  Staffordshire.  Thomas  Furni- 
val,  Jr.,  & Co.  succeeded  Reuben  Johnson  & Co.  at  the  Stafford 
Street  Works,  Hanley.  The  firm  was  changed  to  Furnival  & Clark 
shortly  afterward,  and  remained  so  until  1851,  when  the  present 
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works  at  Cobridge  were  taken,  and  the  style  of  the  firm  became 
Thomas  Furnival  & Sons.  A few  years  ago  the  business  was 
turned  into  a limited  liability  company,  under  the  style  of  Fumivals, 
Limited.  Messrs.  Furnivals  have  confined  their  attention  chiefly  to 
staple  products,  and  in  toilet  ware  especially  have  achieved  some 

notable  successes.  At  one 
time  their  services,  ground 
laid  in  brilliant  colors,  with 
the  designs  printed  in  lus- 
ter, had  an  immense  sale, 
and  some  of  these  have 
lately  been  revived.  We 
give  illustrations  of  two  of 
these  old  patterns  — the 
Grecian,  the  design  of 
which  was  adapted  from 
Grecian  and  Etruscan  vases, 
and  the  Gothic,  the  latter 
being  from  a design  of  William  Steele,  the  motif  being  furnished 
from  the  tracery  of  a window  of  a Broadway  church.  Their  more 
recent  successes  in  this  line  are  on  the  market  now,  and  their  merits 
can  be  judged  of  from  personal  inspection.  Messrs.  Furnivals 
in  recent  years  have  steadily  forged  ahead,  never  content  with  the 
successes  they  have  achieved,  but  earnestly  striving  to  excel  them- 
selves ; and  the  care  taken  in  manufacture,  and  the  artistic  feeling 
displayed  in  the  designs,  particularly  suited  to  the  shapes  on  which 
they  are  employed,  have  placed  them  in  the  front  rank  of  English 
manufacturers.  By  confining  themselves  directly  to  staple  goods 
they  are  enabled  to  give  that  personal  supervision  to  their  products 
which  when  intelligently  employed  seems  to  be  the  surest  road  to 
success.  Brief  mention  should  be  made  of  their  punch-bowls,  on 
which  much  skilful  manipulation  and  harmony  of  decoration  are 
apparent.  M 96. 

Furstenburg.  A porcelain  manufactory  was  established  here 
in  1750  by  Bengraf,  from  Flochst.  It  was  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick.  Porcelain  is  still  manufactured  there.  M 97. 

Furuta  Oribe-ne-sho  Shigekatsu.  Oribe  ware  was  made  at 
a factory  in  the  Province  of  Owari  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  or  at  the  command  of  Furuta.  Some  of  it  was 
painted  with  a plum  flower  and  latticed  bars  in  dark  brown,  which 
design  forms  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  family  of  Furuta.  The  thick- 
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ness  of  the  glaze  was  not  uniform.  At  present  tea  utensils  and 
other  inferior  articles  are  made  there. 

Fuseima-Mura.  In  the  sixteenth  century  a potter  named  Koye- 
mon  commenced  to  make  human  figures  with  plastic  clay,  and  they 
are  still  made  in  the  neighborhood.  They  are  made  in  clay  molds, 
each  part  separately,  then  joined  together  and  painted,  but  are  not 
glazed.  See  also  Fujikata-mura. 


G 

Gaal,  Johannes.  A faience  maker  at  Delft  in  1707.  Very  few 
of  his  works  are  known,  but  these  are  all  extremely  remarkable  and 
are  signed  I.  G.  or  J.  G.  M.  Harvard  mentions  a beautiful  plaque 
of  Gaal’s  that  bears  his  name  in  full,  together  with  the  arms  of  his 
family. 

Gabriele,  Nicoli  di.  An  Italian  ceramic  painter,  about  A.  D. 
1530. 

Gager,  Oliver  A.  Mr.  Gager  was  born  in  Franklin,  Conn., 
December  19,  1824.  When  about  twenty  years  of  age  he  went  to 
sea,  visiting  various  countries,  and  leading  a life  unusually  eventful 
and  interesting.  In  1849  lie  visited  California,  the  voyage  from 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  to  San  Francisco  occupying  eight  months.  In 
1855  he  engaged  with  others  in  manufacturing  pottery,  and  was 
for  a while  part  owner  and  manager  of  the  United  States  Pottery 
Company,  Bennington,  Vt.  This  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  was 
the  solitary  failure  in  his  business  career.  For  a while  after  this  he 
was  located  at  Austin,  Nev.,  as  superintendent  and  manager  of 
certain  mining  properties.  On  his  return  from  the  West  he  re- 
entered the  pottery  business,  and  was  in  one  form  or  another  con- 
nected with  this  industry  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  For  a while 
he  was  with  Morrison  & Carr,  of  New  York,  and  in  1868  became 
a partner  in  the  house  of  George  W.  Bassett  & Co.  In  1871  he  sold 
his  interest  in  that  firm,  and  became  resident  partner  in  the  importing 
house  of  Charles  Field  Haviland  & Co.,  of  New  York,  Paris  and 
Limoges.  In  1882  he  purchaser  his  partner’s  interest,  and  continued 
the  business  alone,  in  his  own  name,  until  1886,  when  he  associated 
with  him  Frederick  Haviland  and  Frank  P.  Abbot  under  the  firm 
name  of  O.  A.  Gager  & Co.  The  firm  thus  organized  continued 
until  his  death,  October  20,  1889.  . 

Galena.  A mineral  which  is  essentially  a sulphide  of  lead.  It 
is  of  a leaden  gray  color  with  a metallic  luster.  Almost  all  the  lead 
of  commerce  is  obtained  from  it.  Galena  was  used  for  glazing  the 
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English  slip  ware,  being  unsparingly  dusted  on  and  liquefied  by 
the  firing,  and  on  dark  clays  produced  a most  brilliant  effect. 

Galle,  Emile,  Nancy.  (See  Nancy.) 

Galloway  & Graff,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Earthenware  and  terra- 
cotta vases  in  Greek  shapes. 

Gambin,  Julien.  A native  of  Faenza,  Italy,  who  went  to  Lyons 
to  manage  a faience  works  started  there  by  an  Italian  named  Fran- 
cesco, toward  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


NEVERS  PLATEAU  ASCRIBED  TO  GAMBIN. 


Gambin,  Scipio.  A faience  worker  called  to  Nevers  by  the 
Due  de  Nivernais  (see  Gonzaque),  and  probably  a relative  of  the 
above.  His  name  appears  on  the  register  of  several  churches  of 
Nevers,  where  he  stood  sponsor  to  several  children,  with  the  quali- 
fication of  po thief.  Messrs.  Gasnault  & Gamier  say  : “In  the  absence 
of  historical  documents  relating  to  the  manufactory  he  had  estab- 
lished, we  are  bound  to  assume  that  the  first  faience  made  at  Nevers 
was  manufactured  under  his  direction,  for  the  manufacture,  the  shape 
and  the  ornaments  of  this  ware  remind  one  of  the  majolicas  of  the 
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declining  potteries  of  Urbino  and  Faenza;  like  the  latter,  it  is 
invariably  decorated  with  mythological  or  allegorical  subjects  and 
incidents  taken  from  Roman  history  or  the  Old  Testament.  The 
outline  is  traced  with  manganese  and  the  painting  is  inferior  in 
beauty  and  purity  to  that  of  the  faience  it  was  intended  to  imitate, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  special  glaze  (marza-cotto)  used  by  the 
Italian  painters  to  cover  their  paintings  and  which  served  as  a kind 
of  translucent  varnish,  thus  admitting  of  the  employment  of  more 
brilliant  and  varied  colors.  It  must  also  be  said  that  at  that  time  the 
use  of  this  superadded  glaze  had  been  discontinued  in  almost  every 
pottery  in  the  Italian  peninsula.” 

Gardner.  An  Englishman  of  this  name  established  a factory  at 
Moscow  in  1787,  but  nothing  is  known  as  to  its  products. 

Garducci.  An  artist  of  Urbino,  1477. 

Garner,  Robert.  An  apprentice  of  Whieldon  and  afterward 
a potter  at  Fenton. 

Garnier,  Edouard.  An  accomplished  French  ceramist  and 
member  of  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  who  has  written  several 
important  works  on  pottery,  the  most  important  of  which  is  his 
“Dictionnaire  de  la  Ceramique,”  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  much 
exclusive  information.  M.  Garnier  also  occupies  the  important 
position  of  curator  of  the  Sevres  National  Museum. 

Garrett,  Thomas.  A partner  in  the  house  of  Copeland  (which 
see)  from  1843  to  1847. 

Gaudry,  Alexander.  A charming  painter  of  animals,  pastorals, 
scenes  from  La  Fontaine’s  fables,  etc.,  at  St.  Amand. 

Geijsbecic  Pottery  Company,  Golden,  Col.  Established  for  the 
manufacture  of  dinner  ware  in  1899. 

Gelz.  (See  Hochst.) 

Geminiano  Cozzi,  Venice — A.  D.  1765.  (See  Venice.) 

Gempin  Ware.  This  ware  was  made  in  the  Province  of  Owari 
by  a Corean  called  Gempin,  who  settled  in  the  Village'  of  Seto 
A.  D.  1590.  It  is  painted  very  roughly  with  cobalt  under  the  glaze, 
though  this  painting  in  cobalt  had  been  practiced  years  before  and 
was  not  a Corean  invention.  The  art  of  making  Gempin  ware 
perished  with  the  founder,  and  specimens  are  of  great  rarity.  There 
is  preserved  in  Japan  a pot  used  as  an  incense  burner,  one  inch 
high  and  three  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  esteemed  as  a rare  and 
valuable  object. 

Genest.  A talented  painter  at  the  Vincennes  factory. 

Gennep,  Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  At  Gennep,  in  the  ancient 
Duchy  of  Cleves,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  pottery  of  red 
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clay  of  an  ordinary  quality  was  made,  covered  with  engobes  and 
decorated  with  incisions,  sometimes  accompanied  with  reliefs  in 
colors.  Some  very  large  dishes  bear  inscriptions  and  dates  varying 
from  1690  to  1785.  The  early  decoration  is  composed  of  flower, 
ornaments  that  possess  a certain  character,  and  later  of  religious 
subjects  or  various  personages.  Several  are  signed  Antonins  Ber- 
nardus  von  Vehlen,  1770-1771,  or  Albert  Murs.  The  appearance 
of  the  Gennep  pottery  is  generally  of  a dirty  yellow  or  green. 

Gentile,  Bernardino.  An  able  painter  on  Costello  wares  about 
1700.  . 

Germany.  The  natural  conditions  are  so  favorable  in  Germany 
to  the  manufacture  of  pottery  that  its  rapid  extension  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at.  Clays  of  all  descriptions  are  abundant,  from 
the  finest  kaolin  downward,  as  are  also  the  necessary  minerals  used 
in  combination  with  these  clays,  such  as  feldspar,  quartz,  cobalt  and 

manganese.  The  number  of  factories 
now  engaged  in  the  production  of  pot- 
tery is  over  one  thousand,  giving  em- 
ployment to  between  sixty  and  seventy 
thousand  workpeople.  Without  con- 
sidering the  early  epoch  of  German 
pottery,  dating  from  the  Stone  Age, 
or  that  made  by  the  Romans  during 
their  incursions  there,  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  the  Germans  were  making 
enameled  faience  two  centuries  before 
Luca  della  Robbia  had  perfected  it  in 
Italy.  Traditions  state  that  a potter 
of  Schelestadt,  in  Alsace,  whose  name 
is  not  even  preserved,  but  who  is  said 
to  have  died  in  1283,  discovered  tin 
enamel.  There  is  at  Leipsic  a glazed 
frieze  consisting  of  tiles  with  high 
relief  heads  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
in  dark  green  enamel,  dated  1207.  At 
Breslau  is  a tomb  representing  Henry 
IV.  of  Silesia,  who  died  in  1290, 
stretched  upon  a tomb  surrounded  by 
twenty-one  bas-reliefs.  Such  works 
as  these  are  indicative  that  this  was  not  by  any  means  the  birth  of 
the  art,  their  character  plainly  showing  how  impossible  it  would  be 
to  regard  them  as  the  products  of  an  art  in  its  incipient  stage.  Two 
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hundred  years  later  the  Hirschvogels  with  their  fine  faience  had 
established  the  reputation  of  Nuremberg  as  a pottery  center.  The 
founder  of  the  family,  Veit  Hirschvogel,  was  born  in  1441,  and  died 
in  1525.  One  of  his  sons,  Augustine,  has  left  some  very  artistic 
works  with  medallions,  etc.,  in  relief.  At  Strehla  is  a fine  terra-cotta 
pulpit  dated  1565.  Hans  Kraut,  who  died  in  1590,  made  tiles  and 
bas-reliefs  at  Villengen,  in  the  Black  Forest,  in  the  style  of  Nurem- 
berg. Hochst  and  Marburg  were  both  important  seats  of  the  indus- 
try. During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  industries 
took  a wide  extension,  among  the  most  important  places  being  the 
Bavarian  towns  of  Anspach,  Goggingen  and  Bayreuth.  Before  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Nuremberg  had  instituted  its 
modern  style — blue  arabesque  borders  on  a bluish  glaze,  surround- 
ing centerpieces  of  fruit,  etc.  A more  distinctively  German  pro- 
duction is  the  stoneware  usually  called  Gres  des  Flandres,  and  of 
which  we  have  spoken  at  length  under  the  head  of  “Flanders.”  This 
salt-glaze  ware  is  so  distinctive,  is  altogether  so  different  from 
anything-  before  produced,  that  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  it 
was  a German  invention,  though 
attempts  of  a more  or  less  ridiculous 
character  have  been  made  to  place 
the  credit  of  the  invention  else- 
where, as  narrated  under  the  head- 
ing of  “Salt  Glaze.”  This  stone- 
ware is  a hard  and  impervious  body, 
granular  in  texture,  and  glazed  with 
common  salt,  which,  thrown  into 
the  kiln  at  its  greatest  heat,  vola- 
tilized, and,  combining  with  the 
silica  in  the  clay,  formed  a thin 
glazing  resembling  in  its  texture  the 
skin  of  an  orange.  Three  kinds  of 
clay  were  used — a rich  brown,  a 
creamy  white,  and  a slaty  gray — 
the  main  center  of  production  being 
in  the  district  known  as  Rhenish 
Prussia.  Leigburg,  near  Bonn,  was 
the  seat  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  manufacture,  and  flourished 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Stoneware  was  largely  made  at 
Raeren,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  at  Cologne,  a fragment  of  Raeren 
ware  now  in  existence  being  dated  1539,  which  is  the  earliest  dated 
example  known.  “Vrouw  Jacoba’s  Ivannetjes”  (see  Jacquelaine,  of 
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Bavaria)  must  have  antedated  this  by  over  a century,  as  she  died  in 
1436.  These  were  without  ornament,  and  may  be  classed  as  common 
stoneware,  to  which  the  pots  called  “graybeards”  belonged.  (See 
Bellarmines.)  Most  of  this  stoneware,  though  well  formed,  is 
rudely  ornamented  and  of  coarse  composition.  Early  in  the  sixteenth 
century  a finer  ware  was  made,  the  so-called  Gres  des  Flandres, 
ornamented  with  reliefs  made  from  molds  of  wood  and  beautifully 
executed,  the  designs  being  mostly  scriptural  or  heraldic.  Contem- 
porary with  this  was  the  blue  and  gray  stoneware  with  elaborate 
incised  designs,  the  best  specimens  of  which  date  from  1500  to 
1620,  after  which  the  art  began  to  decline.  Bottger,  when  prose- 
cuting his  researches  in  1708  looking  toward  the  production  of 
porcelain,  produced  a red  stoneware  of  great  density  and  of  a 

metallic  ring  when  struck-  For 
nearly  a hundred  years  the 
thoughts  of  potters  and  chemists 
had  been  turned  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a body  equaling  the  speci- 
mens of  Oriental  porcelain  which 
were  being  brought  into  Europe ; 
and,  though  artificial  porcelain 
had  been  produced  at  Florence  in 
1575,  and  even  at  an  earlier  date 
at  Venice,  it  was  reserved  to  Ger- 
many to  produce  the  first  hard 
porcelain  in  Europe.  The  story 
has  been  fully  told  already  in 
these  pages  under  the  titles  of 
“Dresden”  and  “Bottger” ; so  it 
only  remains  to  record  the  date  of 
Bottger’s  manufacture  of  porce- 
lain, which  may  be  safely  placed 
at  1709.  Great  efforts  were  made 
to  preserve  the  secret  at  Meissen, 
but  in  spite  of  the  oath  of  secrecy 
the  secret  was  betrayed,  and  hard 
porcelain  was  in  consequence 
flemish  stoneware  cruche,  successively  made  at  Anspach, 
seventeenth  century.  1 7 1 8 I Bayreuth,  1720;  Hochst, 

1740;  Neudeck,  1747;  Berlin, 
1750;  Baden,  1753;  Ludwigsberg,  1758;  Limbach,  1760.  This 
does  not  exhaust  the  list  of  factories  where  hard  porcelain  was  made 
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directly  owing  to  Bottger’s  discovery.  In  some  places  the  industry 
was  short-lived  ; others  have  continued  to  the  present  day,  vying  with 
the  parent  house  for  supremacy.  Of  these,  the  most  successful  has 
been  Berlin,  enriched  originally  to  the  almost  annihilation  of  Meissen. 
In  a country  so  rich  in  natural  resources  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
number  of  factories  steadily  increased — increased  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  an  almost  ruinous  competition,  which  resulted  in  a 
cheapening  both  in  manufacture  and  decoration  until  at  length  there 
was  nothing  to  recommend  the  wares  but  their  price.  But  happily 
this  reproach  exists  no  longer,  the  last  few  years  having  seen  a 
decided  advance  both  in  the  quality  of  the  ware  and  the  character  of 
the  decorations.  If  these  latter  are  losing  some  of  their  German 
characteristics  they  have  gained  an  added  charm  in  their  greater 
delicacy.  This  change  has  been  effected  by  the  influence  exerted 
by  a limited  number  of  houses,  and  by  the  introduction  of  American 
capital.  Villeroy  & Boch, 
with  their  excellent  stone- 
ware ; the  wonderful  produc- 
tions of  the  Herender  fac- 
tory, Zsolnay’s  beautiful 
glazes,  the  charming  majol- 
ica of  Schwarz  of  Nurem- 
berg, the  art  productions  of 
the  New  York  and  Rudol- 
stadt  Pottery,  the  Royal 
Bonn  and  Pirkenhammer 
china,  have  all  been  potent 
factors  in  this  German  re- 
naissance. Nor  should  the 
name  of  Schmuz-Baudirs  be 
omitted.  He  is  really  a 
painter,  and  came  to  make 
vases  quite  by  accident ; and 
what  was  at  first  a freak 
came  very  soon  to  be  a pro- 
fession. His  new  forms  and 
manner  of  ornamentation,  which  is  in  the  style  of  cameo  work,  are, 
for  all  their  originality,  developed  strictly  on  the  basis  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  determine  the  manufacture  of  pottery. 

Gera,  Thuringia.  Hard  paste  porcelain  was  made  here  in  1780. 
Eggshell  china  of  good  quality  was  produced. 

Gerard,  Dufraisseix  & Co.,  Limoges.  (SeePorcelaines,G.D.A.) 
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Genoa,  Italy.  According  to  Piccolpasso,  there  existed  here  in 
the  sixteenth  century  a manufactory  of  faience  of  which  he  indicates 
the  style  of  decoration ; but  it  has  probably  been  confounded  with 
that  of  Venice  of  the  same  epoch,  though  but  little  is  known  of  one 
or  the  other.  Later  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the 
products  of  the  Genoan  manufactories  are  so  easily  confounded  with 
those  of  Savona  that  many  authorities  have  denied  its  existence. 
However,  some  pieces  of  elegant  form  and  covered  with  a beautiful 
enamel  are  distinguished  by  a decoration  particularly  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  little  personages  well  posed  and  drawn  with  some 
spirit  (a),  usually  in  connection  with  factories  or  trees  and  in  sep- 
arate motifs.  They  also  bear  the  mark  of  the  lantern  of  the  port  of 
Genoa,  that  Savona  could  not  claim  (b).  Two  pharmacy  bottles  in 
the  Sevres  Museum,  decorated  in  camaieu  blue  with  animals  running 
between  clusters  of  foliag'e,  also  attributed  to  Genoa,  are  marked 
with  a fish  (c).  Perhaps  it  is  best  to  notice  here  that  the  fish  is 
also  found  on  certain  faiences  attributed  to  Seville. 


Georgia.  The  State  of  Georgia  is  rich  in  clays  suitable  for  the 
making  of  pottery,  and  we  find  as  early  as  1766  specimens  were 
shipped  to  England,  and  that  Wedgwood  and  others  experimented 
with  them.  Many  specimens  of  coiled  ware  made  by  the  Indians 
have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

Gerardmer,  Vosges.  There  was  made  at  Gerardmer  in  the 
18th  centurv  pottery  of  variegated  or  marbled  paste,  in  the  style  of 
that  generally  attributed  to  Orleans  and  Apt,  and  which  is  of  at  least 
equal  quality.  It  bears  often  the  name  “Gerardmer’-  impressed  in 
the  clay. 

Gerault.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  kaolin  in  France  by  Count 
cle  Brancas  Lauraguais  in  1758,  Gerault,  or.  to  give  him  his  full 
name.  Charles  Claude  Gerault  Daraubert,  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  porcelain  at  Orleans.  He  acquired  the  kaolin  mines  at  St. 
Yriex-ia-Perche  and  probably  commenced  manufacturing  about  1764. 
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Gensai  Hachita  founded  a factory  at  Sakai,  Japan,  in  the 
Tensho  period  (1573-91)  and  made  earthenware  fireholders  for  use 
at  the  tea  ceremonies.  The.  factory  has  been  discontinued. 

Geyer  & Kqrbitz.  (See  Eisenberg.) 

Ghisbrechts,  Lambrecht.  Master  potter  at  Delft,  where  he 
came  and  established  himself  in  1640,  and  where  he  died  in  1644. 
Pieces  are  attributed  to  him  of  a polychrome  decoration,  with  bril- 
liant enamel  and  bright  colors,  representing  birds,  cocks  and  ducks 
very  skilfully  executed,  and  which  are  marked  with  an  “L  G.” 

Ghisbrecht,  Lambrecht  Kruyk.  Master  potter  established 
at  Delft  in  1645,  son  ar>d  successor  of  the  above.  He  made  faience 
of  elegant  form,  decorated  in  an  individual 
style  in  rather  pale  camaieu  blue  on  a back 
ground  of  faint  blue.  He  marked  with  a 
monogram  G K,  or  with  a G above  a K. 

» Gian  Maria  Mariana.  Also  an  Italian 
artist  and  contemporary  with  above. 

Giannantonio,  Feberigo  di.  An  Italian 
ceramic  artist  who  worked  about  1530. 

Gien.  Hall,  an  Englishman,  who  had 
been  at  Montereau,  founded  the  industry  here 
in  1820.  In  1866  the  old  works  were  pulled 
down,  and  a modern  factory  erected.  About 
1870  some  good  reproductions  of  Rouen  and 
Strasburg  dinner  ware  were  produced,  and 
specimens  are  now  valuable.  Ornamental 
pieces,  with  the  designs  outlined  on  the  biscuit 
and  the  colors  then  applied,  were  also  pro- 
duced. M.  Gamier  states  that  nothing  but 
common  earthenware  is  made  there  now. 

M98. 

Giese.  A potter  of  this  name  made  very 
beautiful  faience  with  colored  relief  ornaments  and  well-executed 
flower  paintings  at  Stralsund,  Pomerania,  from  1738  to  1788. 

Gilardoni  fils,  A.  Brault,  & Co.,  France.  Their  exhibit  of 
gres  cerame  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  was  of  a most  distinctive  char- 
acter, the  little  statuettes  representing  “The  Monks  of  Dijon”  being 
particularly  fine.  “The  Lion,”  by  Barye,  is  a splendid  study  of 
animal  life. 

Gilding.  ( See  Gold. ) 

Giles,  J.  A decorator  of  Kentish  town,  London,  who,  in  1788, 
misleadingly  advertised  with  reference  to  Worcester  china  “that 
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the  enameling  branch  is  performed  in  London  by  the  said  J. 
Giles.” 

Gillingwater.  A manufacturer  of  Lowestoft.  Founded  in 
1757.  (See  Lowestoft.) 

Ginori.  (See  Doccia.) 

Gioanetti,  Dr.  The  only  Italian  manufactory  of  hard  porcelain 
was  founded  by  Dr.  Gioanetti  at  Vineuf,  near  Turin,  toward  the  end 
of  the  last  century. 

Giorgio.  (See  Andreoli.) 

Giovanni  della  Robbia.  Son  of  Luca  della  Robbia.  He  signed 
his  works  in  full. 

Girard,  Pierre.  A potter  at  the  lie  d’Elle,  near  Thouars, 
France,  1735-42. 

Girolama  della  Robbia.  Son  of  Luca  della  Robbia.  He  went 
to  France,  where  he  executed  several  works.  One  of  his  pieces  is 
said  to  be  at  Siena.  He  afterward  became  a monk. 

Giustiniani  Brothers.  Potters  of  Naples  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Giyogi.  A Japanese  priest  and  potter,  and  a native  of  the 
Province  of  Idyumi,  who  is  said  to  have  invented  the  potter's  wheel, 
and  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Mommu  (A.  D.  696). 
Samples  of  earthenware  actually  made  by  him  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Temple  of  Todaiji,  in  the  Province  of  Yamato.  A notable  specimen 
is  a flask  inclosed  in  a light  framework  of  rattan,  said  to  have  been 
made  by  him  about  730.  It  is  eight  and  three-fourths  inches  high 
and  nearly  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  of  a gray  ware,  showing  on 
the  face  the  marks  of  the  wheel.  The  name  is  sometimes  written 
Giyoki. 

Glaze.  Glaze  may  be  described  as  a specially  prepared  glass 
which  is  ground  fine  in  water  and  then  spread  over  the  ware  and 
again  fused  by  firing.  The  composition  varies  very  considerably, 
the  component  parts  having  to  be  nicely  adjusted  to  the  body  on 
which  it  is  to  be  applied.  Its  simplest  form  is  the  glaze  of  French 
hard  porcelain,  which  is  almost  pure  petunste.  Glass  or  silicious 
glaze  is  formed  by  fusing  sand  with  an  alkali,  either  soda  or  potash. 
If  oxide  of  lead  is  added  to  this,  transparent  plumbiferous  glaze  is 
the  result,  which  can  be  converted  into  an  opaque  enamel  by  the 
addition  of  oxide  of  tin.  These  glazes  may  be  colored  with  a variety 
of  other  oxides  without  losing  their  transparency.  The  introduction 
of  a glaze  to  protect  the  surface  of  the  ware  is  of  very  early  origin, 
but  it  is  not  known  to  a certainty  whether  it  originated  in  India, 
Egypt,  Assyria  or  Babylon.  Salt  glazing  is  elsewhere  referred  to. 
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“On  Greek,  Etruscan  and  Roman  pottery,  a subdued  and  hardly 
apparent  glazing  was  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  pieces,  but  it  is 
so  slight  as  to  leave  a barely  appreciable  effect  upon  the  eye  beyond 
that  which  might  be  produced  by  a mechanical  polish,  and  so  thinly 
laid  on  as  almost  to  defy  attempts  at  proving  its  nature  by  chemical 
investigation ; it  is,  however,  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  a 
dilute  aluminous  soda  glass,  without  any  trace  of  lead  in  its  com- 
position, the  greater  portion  of  which  was  absorbed  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  piece,  thereby  increasing  its  hardness  and  leaving  only 
a faint  polish  on  the  surface  of  the  ware.” 

Glasgow.  There  is  quite  an  extensive  potting  industry  here, 
comprising  a good  grade  of  earthenware,  stoneware,  tile,  Rocking- 
ham ware,  etc.  Messrs.  J.  & M.  P.  Bell  & Co.,  the  Campbellfield 
Pottery  Company,  Coch- 
rane & Fleming,  F.  Gros- 
venor,  and  John  Thomp- 
son & Sons  are  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturers  of 
earthenware. 

Glasgow  Pottery, 

Trenton,  N.  J.  (See 
John  Moses  & Sons 
Company.) 

Glass,  Joseph.  A 
manufacturer  of  slip  dec- 
orated ware  at  Planley, 
whose  works  were  in  ex- 
istence in  1710.  We  give 
an  illustration  of  a four- 
handled  tyg  bearing  his 
name.  A cradle  bearing  his  name  is  also  known. 

Glasser  & Greiner,  Schmiedefeld.  China  manufacturers.  Es- 
tablished 1809. 

Glatigny,  Atelier  de,  Versailles.  A number  of  artists  are 
engaged  here  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  which  is  pro- 
duced anonymously ; that  is,  no  individual  name  is  signed  to  any 
piece,  the  members  of  the  association  having  made  this  one  of  their 
fundamental  rules.  From  the  men  who  prepare  the  clay  to  the 
fireman  whose  judgment  assures  the  proper  amount  of  heat,  all  are 
considered  equally  responsible,  and  consequently  no  one  assumes 
either  credit  or  blame  by  signing  his  name  to  a piece.  The  result  of 
this  loval  effort  to  make  the  name  of  the  whole  more  brilliant  than 
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that  of  one  individual  might  hope  to  be  has  been  most  encouraging. 
It  will  be  curious  to  observe  the  future  of  this  experiment,  which 
denies  to  the  craftsman  the  credit  his  work  is  entitled  to  and  which 
is  but  a return  to  old  conditions,  especially  in  the  event  of  a decided 
success.  That  would  be  the  most  severe  test.  As  to  what  has  been 
accomplished,  a writer  in  “The  Artist”  says : “Every  day  the  lab- 
oratory produces  fresh  enamels,  purple  reds,  Labrador  blues,  etc. — 
every  color  is  there.  This  vase  seems  carved  out  of  granite,  that  of 
Hint,  another  is  crinkled  and  dull  like  an  old-fashioned  oxidized 
bronze  from  Pompeii ; others  have  the  appearance  of  polished  marble. 
In  all  this  research,  so  rare  in  these  days  of  industrial  competition, 
the  studio  of  Glatigny  is  a strong  manifestation  of  the  nobler  feeling 
animating  modern  art.  By  his  independence,  by  his  conjunction  of 
science  to  art,  by  his  practical  application  of  new  discoveries,  he 
takes  the  first  rank  among  modern  ceramists.” 

Globe  Pottery  Company,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  This  firm 
commenced  business  in  1881,  under  the  style  of  Frederick,  Shenkle, 
Allen  & Co.,  making  yellow  and  Rockingham  ware.  In  1888  they 
were  incorporated  as  above,  and  in  1897  added  the  manufacture  of 
semi-porcelain. 

Glot,  Richard.  (See  Sceaux.) 

Goat-and-Bee  Milk  Jug.  (See  Chelsea.) 

Gobel,  F.  & W.,  Oeslau,  near  Coburg.  China.  Established  1879. 
M 99. 

Gobert.  M.  Gobert,  one  of  a group  of  artists  of  great  talent 
who,  previous  to  1871,  practiced  at  Sevres  the  art  of  enameling  on 
metal,  and  who  were  able  to  revive  the  finest  productions  of  Leonard 
Limosin,  Penicaud  and  Reymond. 

Godenius.  (See  Gustafsberg.) 

Gods  of  Good  Fortune.  The  seven  gods  of  good  fortune  appear 
frequently  on  Japanese  pottery.  Their  names  are  as  follows:  (1) 
Fokurokujiu,  the  god  of  longevity,  distinguished  by  an  abnormal 
development  of  head,  a long  beard,  and  carrying  a rough  stafif ; his 
chief  attributes  are  a sacred  tortoise  and  a stork,  and  he  is  sometimes 
attended  by  a white  stag.  (2)  Yebis,  brother  of  the  sun,  the  god 
of  daily  bread,  represented  as  a fisherman,  occasionally  with  a large 
fish  attached  to  a rod,  fish  being  a favorite  food  with  the  Japanese. 
(3)  Daikoku,  the  god  of  riches,  a short  figure  holding  a miner’s 
hammer,  and  seated  on  or  near  bales  of  rice ; he  often  has  a large 
bag,  and,  quaintly  enough,  is  not  unfrequently  attended  by  rats, 
though  they  are  more  likely  to  impoverish  than  enrich  the  owners 
of  the  rice.  His  attributes  are  emblems  of  the  great  source  of  wealth 
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in  japan — rice  cultivation  and  mines.  In  former  times  the  wealth 
of  the  Daimios  was  calculated  by  the  number  of  kokus  of  rice  their 
estates  produced,  and  the  quantity  of  copper  and  gold  obtained  from 
their  mines.  (4)  Hotei,  the  god  of  contentment,  a fat  old  man  with 
a bare  belly,  holding  a bag  and  a hand  screen.  He  is  often  accom- 
panied by  children,  who  play  all  kinds  of  tricks  with  this  good- 
natured  Diogenes  of  Japan.  (5)  Jurojin,  a dignified  figure  in  the 
costume  of  a learned  man,  carrying  rolls  of  writing  on  the  end  of 
a staff  and  holding  a hand  screen  ; a young  stag  follows  his  footsteps. 
(6)  Bishamon,  the  god  of  military  glory,  dressed  as  a warrior,  and 
holding  a spear  and  a small  pagoda.  (7)  Benten,  the  goddess  of 
love,  richly  dressed  ; sometimes  attended  by  fifteen  boys,  her  children. 
Of  these  divinities  the  first  four  are  the  most  popular. 

Goggingen  (Bavaria).  This  manufactory,  established  about 
1750,  appears  to  have  produced  only  faience  decorations  in  camaieu 
blue,  and  sometimes  in  the  style  of  Moustiers.  A dish  with  a fes- 
tooned border,  in  the  Museum  of  Sevres,  is  covered  by  a great 
shield,  supported  by  the  arms  of  Joseph,  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Darnstadt,  Bishop  of  Augsbourg,  and  is  signed  on  the  back 
“Goggingen.” 

Goincourt  (Oise).  In  1795  a potter  named  Martin  established 
here  a little  fabrique,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  “L’ltalienne.” 
The  fabrique  existed  but  a short  time,  and  the  decoration  was  chiefly 
in  vignette.  There  were  also  made  here  many  statuettes  of  groups 
of  saints,  virgins,  animals,  etc.,  bearing  the  mark  “LTtalienne.” 

Gokuhin.  A Japanese  term  applied  to  firing  when  the  article 
fired  is  placed  in  a sagger,  covered  with  a lid,  and  the  joint  luted 
so  as  to  seal  it  hermetically.  When  fired  the  sagger  has  to  be 
broken.  The  process  is  only  used  in  firing  valuable  articles. 

Gold.  The  gold  used  for  decorating  pottery  is  of  two  kinds — 
pure  gold,  twenty-four  karats  fine,  and  liquid  gold.  The  former  is 
mixed  with  quicksilver,  ground  very  fine,  and  a little  flux  added. 
This  ground  mixture  is  then  blended  with  a medium  so  that  it  can  be 
used  with  a brush.  “Liquid  gold  is  the  result  of  the  chemical  change 
known  as  reduction.  A solution  of  gold  is  mixed  with  a special  com- 
bination of  oils,  and  the  resulting  emulsion  is  laid  upon  the  ware  in 
lines  or  tracings  in  the  same  manner  as  gold  would  be.  The  action 
of  the  fire  drives  off  the  oils,  and  leaves  an  extremely  thin  film  of 
brilliant  gold.” — Binns.  Unfired  gold  was  used  by  the  ancient 

Greeks.  Liquid  gold  is  claimed  as  a Dresden  invention.  Up  to  1765, 
at  least  so  far  as  English  wares  are  concerned,  the  gold  was  not 
fired,  but  simply  attached  by  means  of  japanners’  gold  size,  Wedg- 
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wood's  earliest  works  in  C.  C.  being  occasionally  enriched  with  it. 
According  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
the  first  successful  attempt  at  applying  gold  leaf  for  ornamental 
purposes  on  earthenware  was  made  by  Sarah  Elkin,  then  in  the 
employment  of  W edgwood.  Although  the  present  method  of  gilding 
was  discovered  prior  to  1800,  as  late  as  1832  Dr.  Lardner  writes : 
“Gilding  on  porcelain  is  performed  with  or  without  fluxing  material, 
the  gold  adhering  either  by  the  incipient  fusion  of  the  porcelain 
glaze,  or  the  flux  employed.  When  used  without  flux  the  ware  must 
be  moistened  with  gum  water  or  japanners’  gold  size,  leaf  gold  laid 
on  with  cotton  wool  and  the  ware  put  in  the  muffle  that  it  may  be 
burnt.  If  flux  is  employed  it  should  be  rubbed  fine,  diluted  with 
gum  water,  spread  on  the  parts  designed  to  ornament,  and  when 
nearly  dry  leaf  gold  laid  on  it.”  The  present  method  is  said  to  have 
been  first  used  by  John  Hancock  when  employed  by  Turner,  of 
Longton. 

Gombei,  Gosu.  A Japanese  potter  who  learned  from  a China- 
man who  visited  Nagasaki  the  method  of  painting  with  vitreous 
colors  on  the  glaze.  His  productions  are  known  as  Idsumo  ware, 
and  he  lived  about  1658.  Early  in  this  century  a skilful  potter  named 
Hanraku  made  successful  imitations  of  this  old  ware  which  are 
highly  esteemed  and  are  known  as  Rakuzan-yama. 

Gombron  Ware.  Horace  Walpole,  an  indefatigable  collector 
and  connoisseur  of  pottery,  several  times  in  his  letters — one  is  dated 
1755 — alludes  enthusiastically  to  his  specimens  of  Gombron  ware. 
For  many  years  this  was  as  enigmatical  as  the  Murrhine  vases  of 
the  Romans,  but  is  now  generally  conceded  to  refer  to  Oriental 
porcelain.  M.  Solon  says : “The  India  Company  is  responsible  for 
the  name  ‘Gombron  ware,’  applied  in  England  to  Oriental  porcelain, 
and  particularly  to  the  rough  pieces  of  green  color  which,  from  the 
fact  of  enjoying  great  repute  in  the  East,  were  specially  recom- 
mended by  the  importers  to  the  English  lover  of  exotic  curiosities. 
It  was  at  Gombron,  a port  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian 
Gulf”  (and  on  the  Persian  side,  and  now  known  as  Harmozia), 
“and  where  the  Eastern  traders  had  for  centuries  centralized  the 
Chinese,  Persian  and  Indian  trade,  that  the  India  Company  estab- 
lished their  first  counters  in  1623.  Acting  as  European  agents  to 
the  commerce  carried  on  by  their  predecessors,,  chiefly  with  the 
Asiatic  regions,  they  created  a large  outlet  in  the  mother  country. 
It  was  then  customary  in  England  to  designate  foreign  importations 
by  the  name  of  the  port  from  which  they  were  shipped.  Hence  the 
term  ‘Gombron’  ware  applied  to  the  pottery  of  that  region.  In  some 
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instances  it  seems  to  have  reference  to  the  aggregate  of  the  ceramic 
productions  brought  over  by  the  company ; but  in  other  cases  a dis- 
tinction is  clearly  established  between  ‘green  Gombron  ware’  and 
‘china’ — a word  used  concurrently  to  specify  the  white  porcelain 
decorated  with  blue  or  other  colors.  Both  terms  occur  frequently 
in  the  contemporary  writings,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
marked  partiality  was  ever  displayed  by  the  English  collector  in  favor 
of  either  the  green  or  the  white  ware.”  Chaffers  states  that  ‘‘This 
Gombron  ware  was  that  made  in  Persia  itself,  which  was  shipped 
from  Gombron,  a port  on  the  Persian  Gulf” — a view  endorsed  by 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Binns,  who  thus  describes  it : “The  feature  of  this 
consisted  in  fine  perforations  which  were  filled  in  with  the  trans- 
parent glaze.  The  small  bowl  is  an  example  of  this  ware,  which  is 
considered  by  M.  Jacquemart  to  rank  as  soft  porcelain,  and  to  have 
suggested  to  the  Japanese  the  production  of  the  ‘grains  of  rice’ 
porcelain.”  M.  Solon  has,  we  think,  the  best  of  the  argument  in 
ascribing  a Chinese  origin  to  this  Gombron  ware.” 

Gonzague,  Louis  de,  was  related  to  Catherine  de  Medici,  and 
became  Due  de  Nivernais  by  his  marriage  with  Henriette  de  Cleves, 
the  eldest  of  the  three  daughters  of  the  last  Due  de  Nevers.  It  was 
owing  to  his  influnce  that  the  potting  industry  was  founded  at 
Nevers,  he  having  interested  himself  in  bringing  Italian  potters  there 
for  that  purpose.  (See  Nevers.) 

Gonzavemon,  Tamura,  originated  the  manufacture  of  Kutani 
ware  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a subject  of  the  Prince 
of  Daishoji,  and  had  studied  the  Hizen  process  of  porcelain  making. 

Goodwin,  John.  A potter  of  Trenton  who  in  1870  was  a 
partner  in  the  old  firm  of  Taylor  & Speeler,  the  pioneers  of  the 
potting  industry  in  Trenton.  A year  later  he  was  bought  out  by 
his  son,  James  H.  Goodwin. 

Goodwin  Pottery  Company,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  Established 
in  1844  by  John  Goodwin,  a Burslem  potter,  who  received  his  train- 
ing, as  did  his  father  before  him,  at  the  factory  of  John  Edwards. 
Rockingham  and  yellow  ware  only  were  made  until  1877.  Mr. 
Goodwin  died  in  1875  ar,d  the  works  were  continued  bv  his  three 
sons,  James  H.,  George  S.  and  Henry  J.  Goodwin,  under  whose 
management  the  business  very  considerably  increased.  In  1877  the 
manufacture  of  C.  C.  was  begun,  to  which  a decorating  department 
was  quickly  added.  The  works  were  incorporated  in  1893.  Mr. 
James  H.  Goodwin,  its  first  president,  died  in  November,  1896. 
M 100. 

Gordon,  R.  G.  A Staffordshire  potter  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Gorodayu  Shonsui,  of  Ise,  Japan.  He  returned  from  a visit 
to  China  in  1513,  settled  in  the  Province  of  Hizen,  and  is  credited 
with  having  made  the  first  Japanese  porcelain.  A specimen  of  por- 
celain made  by  him  in  China  and  marked  with  his  name  is  preserved 
at  Nara.  Another  piece  bearing  the  four  characters  “Shon-sui 
Buji,”  meaning  “Shonsui  is  safe,”  is  supposed  to  have  been  sent  to 
his  own  country  for  the  purpose  of  informing  his  friends  of  his  health. 

Gosaburo.  A Japanese  potter  of  Imado-machi,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Tokio,  1840. 

Goss,  W.  H.,  Stoke-upon-Trent.  Mr.  Goss  started  in  business 
in  1858,  and  though  (us  output  has  never  been  large,  it  has  always 
been  characterized  by  delicacy  of  manufacture  and  gracefulness  of 
design.  At  the  London  Exhibition  of  1862  he  had  made  sufficient 
progress  for  his  exhibit  to  call  from  a contemporary  art  paper  such 
encomiums  as : “With  what  exquisite  taste  this  manufacturer  has 
worked  out  the  several  designs  he  has  produced  in  fictile  wares. 
Here  classic  forms  blend  harmoniously  with  the  more  ordinary 
shapes.  Few  displays  of  porcelain  are  to  be  seen  which  excel  those 
of  Mr.  Goss.  But  in  the  Parian  statuettes,  etc.,  under  notice,  the 
perfection  of  art  manufacture  seems  certainly  to  have  been  reached.” 
Mr.  Goss  was  a large  factor  in  the  production  of  Belleek  ware.  Not 
only  did  he  successfully  produce  it  himself,  but  it  was  workmen 
from  his  factory  who  carried  with  them  the  composition  of  a body 
which  Mr.  Goss  had  adapted  from  an  older  one  that  rendered  the 
manufacture  of  Belleek  possible  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Goss  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  this  delicate  china  strong  enough  to  withstand 
boiling  water.  He  also  invented  and  introduced  a new  and  better 
manner  of  fixing  jewels  on  china.  He  is  the  relative  and  the 
loving  biographer  of  Air.  Llewellyn  Jewett,  the  great  authority  on 
English  pottery.  Giving  his  personal  supervision  to  the  details 
of  his  business,  he  has  yet  found  leisure  to  devote  considerable  time 
to  art’s  twin  sister,  literature,  his  archaeological  contributions  being 
eagerly  read.  M 101. 

Gosselin.  M.  Gosselin,  whose  researches  follow  those  origi- 
nally made  bv  Andre  Pottier,  the  learned  archaeologist  of  Rouen, 
proves  that  there  existed  about  1542  a manufactory  of  enameled 
tiles  at  Rouen,  of  which  Masseot  Abaquesne  was  the  potter.  (See 
Abaquesne. ) 

Gosu.  A kind  of  Chinese  porcelain,  dark  gray  in  color  and 
painted  in  dark  blue.  The  body  is  coarse. 

Gosu  Gombei.  (SeeGombei.) 

Gosuke,  Kato.  A Japanese  potter  of  Alino.  (See  Mino  ware.) 
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Gotha.  A china  manufactory  was  established  here  by  Rothen- 
burg  in  1780.  M 102. 

Goto,  Saijiro,  studied  porcelain  making  in  Hizen,  and  about 
the  year  1650  erected  a kiln  at  Kutani,  making  ware  with  a red 
ground  and  gold  outline.  This  ware  is  now  known  to  us  as  Ivaga 
ware. 

Gouda,  Martin  us.  Master  potter  established  at  Delft  in  1671, 
at  the  Sign  of  The  Roman.  His  faiences,  decorated  in  camaieu  blue, 
without  much  skill,  bear  a mark  composed  of  characters,  ciphers  and 
signs  disposed  in  a peculiar  manner,  evidently  in  imitation  of  Chinese 
marks. 

Gouda,  Holland.  (See  Estie.) 

Gouffier,  Arthur.  Formerly  governor  to  Francis  I.,  and 
Grand  Master  of  France.  He  was  the  husband  of  Helene  de  Han- 
gest,  who  after  his  death  made  the  celebrated  Oiron  ware. 

Gouffier,  Claude,  son  of  the  above.  He  continued  the  manu- 
facture of  Oiron  ware,  and,  being  strongly  attached  to  the  Dauphin 
(Henri  II.),  had  made  for  him  a number  of  faience  objects  deco- 
rated with  the  arms  of  France  and  the  Prince’s  monogram,  and  as 
these  pieces  are  comparatively  numerous  the  name  of  Henri  Deux 
was  given  to  the  ware  of  Oiron. 

Gouffier,  Guillaume,  son  of  Admiral  Bonneret,  a Knight  of 
Malta,  who  became  Bishop  of  Beziers,  for  whom  was  made  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Oiron  ware — a plateau,  or  salver, 
bearing  in  the  center  his  escutcheon. 

Goult  (Vanchese).  This  little  manufactory,  founded  about  1740 
by  M.  de  Doni,  Lord  of  Goult,  who  established  it  in  his  own  castle, 
produced  faience  of  an  individual  style  which  is  generally  attributed 
to  Moustiers,  whence  the  greater  part  of  the  decorators  were 
obtained  by  M.  de  Doni.  It  is  from  Goult  that  the  greater  number 
of  faiences  have  come,  with  a decoration  of  portrait  medallions  spirit- 
edly drawn  and  painted  in  dark  camaieu  yellow.  The  borders  are 
generally  composed  of  verses  more  or  less  delicately  written,  or  on 
a single  line  forming  a circular  frieze.  “Un  nconnu  pour  vos 
charmes  soupire,  son  sort  Egalcroit  celui  dcs  dieux,  s’il  pouvoit 
lire,  dans  z'os  beaux  yeux,”  etc.,  etc.  (“An  unknown  sighs  for  your 
charms.  His  condition  would  equal  that  of  the  gods  if  he  could  read 
in  your  beautiful  eyes,”  etc.,  etc.)  A very  beautiful  plate  of  the 
Sevres  Museum  is  decorated  in  soft  and  harmonious  tones,  recalling 
the  Moustiers’  decoration,  but,  as  usual,  the  subject  is  in  camaieu 
vellow. 
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Gouyn,  Charles,  is  mentioned  in  the  General  Advertiser  of 
January  29,  1750,  as  “late  proprietor  and  chief  manager  of  the 
Chelsea  House.”  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him;  but  it  serves 
to  show  that  the  Chelsea  Works  had  then  been  in  existence  some 
time.  (See  Chelsea.) 

Gr^co-Egyptian.  Egyptian  pottery  showing  Greek  influence. 
It  was  of  varying  shades  of  gray  and  red,  the  ornamentation  con- 
sisting of  lines,  animals  and  floral  forms.  At  the  same  period  was 
introduced  the  custom  of  making  writing  tablets  of  this  ware. 

Graffiato.  (See  Sgraffiato.) 

Grainger,  Thomas,  Worcester,  1800;  Grainger  & Wood,  to 
1812 ; Grainger,  Lee  & Co.,  after  1812 ; Grainger,  George,  after  1839. 
(See  Worcester.) 

Grains  of  Rice.  Formed  by  cutting  through  a thin  paste,  and 
afterward  filling  up  with  glaze,  which  leaves  the  design  perfectly 
transparent.  It  is  said  to  be  of  Persian  origin,  and  was  largely  made 
by  the  Chinese. 

Granada.  (See  Hispano-Moresque.) 

Grangel,  F.  O.  Painter  of  faience.  Worked  at  Alcora,  and 
possibly  at  Moustiers.  His  work  is  remarkable  for  its  fineness  and 
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the  extreme  skill  manifested.  He  signed  “F.  O.  Grangel.”  (See 
Alcora.) 

Granite,  White.  An  earthenware  body  of  greater  hardness 
and  density  than  the  ordinary  earthenware. 

Gravant.  A working  potter  to  whom  may  be  credited  the  suc- 
cessful inauguration  of  the  Vincennes  factory  about  1745.  (See 
Vincennes.) 

Graybeards.  (See  Bellarmines.) 

Greatbatch,  Daniel.  An  Englishman  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  1837.  He  was  a skilful  modeler,  and  found  employment  at 
the  Jersey  City  Pottery,  where  he  modeled  the  well-known  water 
pitcher  with  a handle  in  the  shape  of  a hound,  and  a hunting  scene 
in  relief  on  the  side.  He  afterwards  worked  for  Mr.  James  Carr 
and  at  Bennington. 

Greatbach,  Daniel.  An  engraver  of  Stoke-upon-Trent.  He 
cut  the  plates  of  the  well-known  Tower  pattern  issued  by  Spode  in 
1797.  An  illustration  of  this  pattern  appeared  in  the  article  on 
Copelands. 

Greatbatch,  William.  An  apprentice  of  Whieldon  who  after- 
ward went  into  business  for  himself  and  became  celebrated  for  tea- 
pots with  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  on  them  in  black  print.  He 
was  an  excellent  potter,  and  Wedgwood  later  engaged  him  for  life, 
and  actually  did  employ  him  until  his  death,  which  occurred  January 
7,  1802.  He  was  in  Wedgwood’s  service  for  forty  years. 

Greece.  Except  on  the  supposition  that  Greek  ceramic  art  had 
its  rise  in  Cyprus,  as  the  Greek  alphabet  came  from  the  Phoenician, 
we  seek  in  vain  for  the  beginning  of  that  artistic  expression  which 
was  afterward  to  become  so  brilliant,  and  which  to-day  we  turn  to 
for  example  of  purity  of  design,  being  obliged  to  imitate  that  which 
we  can  never  surpass,  Unlike  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  the 
Greeks  had  no  record  of  their  history ; but  for  present  purposes  it 
will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  assume  that  their  painted  pottery  com- 
menced about  700  B.  C.,  and  continued  for  a space  of  five  hundred 
years.  The  commonest  clay  was  used,  but  the  loving  care  of  the 
potter  and  the  touch  of  genius  raised  it  far  above  common  earth. 
At  first  the  decorations  had  been  for  ornament  alone,  known  as  the 
Doric ; then  came  the  idea  of  illustrating  story.  Cimon  of  Cleonas 
is  the  earliest  Greek  painter  mentioned,  about  550  to  500  B.  C. 
Henceforth  every  vase  was  made  the  medium  of  some  story,  either 
of  history,  romance  or  mythology.  At  first  a red  body  was  used,  on 
which  the  subjects  were  painted  in  black,  500  to  400  B.  C.  Then 
came  the  same  pottery  painted  over  in  black,  the  figures  being  on 
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AMPHORA. 


ARYBALLUS. 


the  red  or  yellow  of  the  ware,  400  to  250  B.  C.  A more  florid  style 
followed  in  which  ornaments  and  arabesques  were  used,  sometimes 
heightened  with  gold.  Then  followed  vases  in  white,  painted  with 
figures  sometimes  in  outline,  often  in  several  colors.  The  acknowl- 
edged best  period  was  when  the  figures  were  painted  in  red  with 
the  details  in  black,  white  being  used  for  female  faces  and  maroon 

very  sparingly  in  parts 
of  the  design.  The 
forms  were  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  and 
diversified.  Of  over 
fifty  of  them  we  know 
the  names  and  the  use 
they  were  intended 
for.  The  potters  and 
artists  perpetuated 
themselves  by  signing 
their  works.  Among 
the  names  of  the  latter 
we  find  Afriades  As- 
teas,  Clitias,  Doris, 
Euthvmides,  Elischy- 
los,  Oneismos,  Phil- 
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tias,  Poseidon,  Socles  and  Teuxiades.  They  were  not  employed 
exclusively  at  one  factory,  any  potter  having  a chance  at  their 
services.  Some  were  potter  and  painter  combined.  Amasis  is  an 
example  of  this.  Nicosthenes  was  a renowned  potter  who  made  tall 
and  slender  forms  of  amphora  with  broad,  flat  handles.  Fifty  made 
by  him  are  known.  Timagoras  was  another  great  potter.  Klitias 
painted  one  of  the  best  known 
of  Greek  vases.  It  is  known  as 
the  Francois  vase  and  repre- 
sents the  story  of  Hercules  in 
black  on  red.  Exekias  was  both 
potter  and  artist — and  so  the  list 
might  be  continued.  Specimens 
of  these  Greek  vases  are  very 
numerous,  twenty  to  fifty  thou- 
sand being  the  estimate  of  vari- 
ous ceramic  writers.  The  luster 
of  the  Greek  vases  was  of  such 
extreme  thinness  as  to  prevent 
it  being  classified  as  a glaze  or 
enamel,  and  its  composition  has 
never  been  discovered.  Much 
of  the  beautiful  polish  on  the 
red  vases  was  obtained  by  the 
potter's  use  of  the  lathe.  Our 
illustrations  show  an  early  piece 
called  an  aryballus,  a panathenaic 
vase,  an  amphora  by  Nicosthe- 
nes, and  a rhyton  or  drinking- 
cup.  The  panathenaic  vase  is  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  and 
has  the  name  of  the  chief 
Archo  Archippus  (B.  C.  321) 
inscribed  upon  it.  Such  vases 
were  publicly  awarded  to  the  panathenaic  vase. 

victors  of  panathenaic  festivals. 

Green,  Guy.  A partner  in  the  firm  of  Sadler  & Green,  Liver- 
pool, the  inventors  of  printing  on  pottery.  (See  Sadler  & Green.) 

Green,  John.  (See  Don  Pottery.) 

Green.  Two  brothers  named  Green  established  about  1758  the 
works  at  Leeds  from  which  the  celebrated  cream-colored  ware  was 
issued.  (See  Leeds.) 
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Green.  A firm  of  this  name  made  painted  ware  somewhere  in  the 
Staffordshire  Potteries  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Green,  T.  A.  & S.,  Fenton.  Manufacturers  of  china.  M 103. 

Greenwood  Pottery  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.  This  company 
was  incorporated  in  1863,  the  first  officers  being  Charles  Brearley, 
president;  James  P.  Stephens,  secretary  and  treasurer;  James  Tams, 
superintendent.  To-day  Mr.  Tams  is  the  president  and  Mr.  Stephens 
the  secretary  and  treasurer ; so  that  practically  the  works  from  their 
inception  to  the  present  day  have  been  under  one  management.  The 
early  days  of  the  factory  were  days  to  test  the  courage  of  the  bravest. 
Experiment  after  experiment  was  made,  and  though  each  showed  a 
glimmering  of  success  toward  the  end  aimed  at,  the  bulk  of  the 
ware  was  not  satisfactory,  and  the  contents  of  kiln  after  kiln  were 
consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap.  To  continue  in  the  face  of  such 
failure  a man  of  sheer  intensity  of  purpose  could  alone  face  such 
disheartening  results.  The  Greenwood  factory  may  fairly  and  liter- 
ally be  said  to  be  built  upon  its  failures ; but  every  failure  taught 
something,  and  success  came  at  last.  It  was  worth  waiting  for  when 
it  did  come,  and  made  ample  amends  for  all  the  past.  Distinctively  an 
American  production,  the  vitrified  earthenware  of  the  Greenwood 
Pottery  Company  was  a distinct  advance  in  ceramics.  This  hotel 
china,  as  it  is  called,  though  the  definition  is  hardly  comprehensive 
enough,  combines  the  best  properties  of  both  china  and  earthenware 
with  the  minimum  objectionable  qualities  of  either.  Being  highly 
vitrified,  it  was  not  liable  to  craze,  and  its  peculiar  toughness  ren- 
dered it  at  once  the  best  available  material  for  hotel  and  other  uses 
where  rough  usage  is  to  some  extent  excusable.  Art  goods  with 
metallic  decorations  were  also  produced,  but  the  body  was  hardly 
so  well  adapted  for  this  as  for  table  purposes ; and  though  some  fine 
specimen  pieces  were  made,  this  branch  of  the  business  was  discon- 
tinued. M 104. 

Greiner,  G.,  was  proprietor  of  several  factories — Volkstadt, 
Wallendorf  and  Grosbreitenbach.  In  the  Prime  collection  there  is 
a Wallendorf  service  with  a rebus : “Wandle  auf”  over  roses,  and 
“und”  over  forget-me-nots;  reading:  “Wandle  auf  Rosen  und  Ver-. 
girs-mein-nicht.” 

Greinstadt.  (See  Frankenthal.) 

Grenzhausen,  near  Coblentz,  Rhenish  Prussia.  Grenzhausen 
and  Hohr  appear  to  have  been  the  most  important  centers  for  the 
manufacture  of  stoneware,  especially  stone  pitchers  of  gray  or  bluish 
body  enriched  by  blue,  violet  or  brown  enamel  j and  decorated  by  a 
variety  of  stamped  ornaments,  figures,  armorial  bearings,  masks,  etc.. 
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put  on  in  haphazard  fashion  by  means  of  molds, 
without  any  idea  of  harmony  in  the  conception  of 
the  decoration,  but  always  with  much  richness  and 
cleverness.  A great  number  of  “handwarmers”  in 
the  form  of  books  were  made  at  Grenzhausen,  as 
well  as  ink-stands,  salt-cellars,  etc. 

Grellet  Brothers.  Manufacturers  of  china  at 
Limoges  prior  to  1784,  when  the  manufactory  was 
absorbed  by  Sevres,  Gabriel  Grellet  acting  as  direc- 
tor. In  1793  the  works  again  passed  into  private 
ownership. 

Gres  des  Flandres.  (See  Flanders.) 

Gres  en  France.  Of  late  years  a great  impetus  has  been  given 
to  the  manufacture  of  stoneware  in  France,  and  many  artists  and 
sculptors  have  devoted  themselves  to  its  production.  Some  wholly 
satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  which  though  sometimes  of 
extreme  simplicity,  relying  upon  a tone  of  color,  a harmony  of 
shades,  or  even  a texture,  are  none  the  less  beautiful.  Among  these 
the  works  of  E.  Moreau-Nelaton  deserve  more  than  this  passing 
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notice,  whilst  Hoentschel,  J.  A.  Rudder,  M.  Faivre,  M.  Jeaneney, 
A.  Bigot  & Co.,  M.  Madrassi,  Jean  Riviere,  M.  Jacobson,  Dalpayret 
& Lesbros,  August  Delaherche,  E.  Chaplet  all  call  for  honorable 
mention  and  have  all  received  unstinted  praise  at  the  hands  of  those 
best  able  to  judge. 

Gresley,  Sir  Nigel.  (See  Church  Gresley.) 

Griffe,  La.  (The  Claw.)  This  was  the  sign  of  a manufactory 
of  faience  founded  in  1662  by  Cornelis  van  der  Hoeve.  The  products 
of  this  manufactory,  often  quite  common,  but  sometimes  of  extreme 
fineness  and  great  delicacy  of  execution,  are  generally  decorated  in 
camaieu  blue.  They  bear  a mark  resembling  the  claw  of  a bird. 

Griffin.  The  crest  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  used  as  a trademark  at 
the  works  of  Brameld  & Co.  after  the  year  1826. 

Griffo.  An  Italian  potter  who  established  a factory  at  Lyons, 
France,  in  1555.  He  came  from  Genoa. 

Grindley,  W.  H.,  & Co.,  Tunstall.  Manufacturers  of  a fine  class 
of  earthenware.  M 105. 

Groen,  Johannes.  Master  potter  established  in  1683  at  Delfs- 
haven.  Some  quite  original  pieces  of  faience  are  attributed  to  him — 
among  others  a polychrome  statuette  with  movable  head,  signed  with 
his  initials. 

Groenlaut,  Ian.  A potter  but  little  known,  established  at  Delft 
in  1660.  He  made  figurines  with  polychromatic  attempts.  A little 
statuette  of  the  Virgin,  decorated  in  camaieu  blue,  with  a green^ 
mantle,  bears  on  the  stand  the  initials  “I.  G.” 

Grosbreitenbacii.  (See  G.  Greiner.) 

Gros  Caillou.  A Parisian  manufactory  about  1765. 

Grotesques.  In  Italy  the  decoration  called  grotesques  was  used 
at  Faenza,  and  especially  at  Castel-Durante,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  was  composed  at  that  time  of  foliage,  symmet- 
rical and  rolling,  terminated  by  the  bodies  of  monsters,  birds,  sea- 
horses, masks,  etc.,  executed  in  gray,  or  another  color,  on  a back- 
ground usually  of  intense  blue.  Later,  this  same  decoration,  made 
more  delicate,  surrounds  little  medallions  in  camaieu,  imitating 
antique  gems,  and  of  an  arrangement  that  recalls  the  compositions 
of  Jean  d’Undine  and  of  Perino  del  Vaga,  that  were  painted  on  a 
white  background,  first  at  Ferrara,  later  at  Urbino,  principally  in 
the  Fontana  Manufactory.  There  are  very  remarkable  specimens  in 
this  style  in  the  Louvre.  In  France  the  decoration  in  grotesques  was 
only  used  at  Moustiers,  where  it  was  composed  of  caricatures  and 
ridiculous  figures,  put  on  hap-hazard  and  as  isolated  subjects  on 
the  bottoms  of  dishes  and  plates,  and  painted  in  camaieu  yellow  and 
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green,  green  mixed  with  black,  or  simply  yellow.  Some  of  these 
grotesque  figures  are  in  the  style  of  Callot,  but  oftenest  they  are  only 
the  mediocre  fantasies  of  the  talent  of  the  painters  of  the  country,  or 
copied  a little  from  each.  Occasionally,  however,  they  are  executed 
with  great  care. 

Growing  Pottery.  “Recently  there  was  sold  in  New  York, 
according  to  an  exchange,  for  no  less  a sum  than  $1,000,  an  old- 
fashioned  china  plate  of  the  extremely  rare  kind  which  is  known 
to  the  collectors  as  ‘growing  crockery.’  From  the  plate  itself  had 
sprung  to  a height  of  more  than  a third  of  an  inch  a sort  of  eruption 
of  beautiful  crystals  that  seemed  to  take  the  form  of  elegant  trees 
and  miniature  pagodas.  The  growing  crystals  were  gradually  rising 
higher  and  higher,  and  they  had  brought  up  with  them  the  enamel 
surface  of  the  plate  at  every  point  where  they  had  sprung  from  the 
body  of  the  latter.  Such  plates  are  chemical  manifestation  of  the 
rarest  possible  kind,  and  only  a few  years  ago  a teapot,  the  property 
of  a lady  in  Woburn  Place,  London,  that  had  become  covered  with 
beautiful  crystals  in  this  way  was  sold  to  a collector  for  $5,000.  The 
clay  of  which  such  china  is  made  contains  alumina  and  magnesia, 
and  in  certain  cases  these  are  so  acted  upon  by  the  presence  of  sul- 
phuric acid  as  to  produce  fibrous  crystals  that  are  in  reality  very 
much  of  the  character  of  Epsom, salts,  or  crystals  of  alum.  Only 
few,  very  few,  instances  of  this  ‘growing  crockery’  have  ever 
occurred,  hence  the  ‘fancy’  prices  that  examples  fetch.  The  plate 
sold  the  other  day  had  belonged  to  a poor  person  who  had  never 
attached  much  value  to  it.”  We  have  never  seen  such  a piece  as  is 
here  described,  and  diligent  inquiries  among  ceramists  fail  to  find 
any  one  who  has.  It  is  not,  however,  an  impossibility,  as  such  pieces 
could  be  produced  by  a simple  chemical  process. 

Grue  Family,  The.  (See  Castelli.) 

Grueby  Faience  Company,  Boston.  Organized  in  1897  by 
W.  H.  Grueby,  G.  P.  Kendrick  and  W.  H.  Graves.  Mr.  Grueby  is 
the  discoverer  of  the  glaze  from  which  the  ware  takes  its  name, 
a glaze  so  soft  and  beautiful,  so  perfectly  glossless,  that  at  one  bound 
it  leaped  into  public  favor.  Mr.  Kendrick  designs  the  shapes,  many 
of  which  display  much  originality.  The  decorations  are  of  the 
simplest  character,  but  it  is  a simplicity  that  is  truly  charming — a 
leaf,  a half-unfolded  flower,  some  trifling  wayside  suggestion,  either 
incised  or  in  slight  relief,  something  to  accentuate  the  color  of  the 
body.  It  is  this  masterly  restraint,  these  mere  suggestions,  that  give 
half  the  charm  to  Grueby-ware  and  make  the  eye  dwell  with 
affectionate  longing  on  its  beautiful  velvety  surface.  Several  colors 
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have  been  successfully  used,  but  the  greens  are  by  far  the  best.  It 
is  rarely  a second  color  is  used,  and  then  only  very  sparingly.  The 
name  of  the  ware  has  become  a generic  one  for  mat  glazes,  and  its 
success  has  brought  out  a number  of  imitations.  Mr.  W.  Ellsworth 
Gray,  in  Brush  and  Pencil,  says:  “Many  competent  critics  regard 
this  ware  as  the  highest  achievement  of  the  potter’s  art  in  this  coun- 
try. It  has  a distinct  individuality  in  character  and  tone.  It  is  not 
the  product  of  imitation,  not  mere  decorated  china,  not  clay  vessels 


tricked  out  with  designs  borrowed  from  workers  in  other  forms  of 
art.  It  is  simple  and  chaste,  relying  for  its  effect  in  a perfectly 
legitimate  way  on  the  superb  finish  of  its  surface,  on  the  subdued 
richness  of  its  colors,  and  on  the  ideas  embodied  in  its  designs.  In 
this  regard  it  is  practically  unique  among  American  fictile  products.” 
Quick  recognition  not  only  at  home  but  also  abroad  has  followed, 
the  company  having  been  awarded  two  gold  and  one  silver  medal 
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at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900,  and  a gold  medal  at  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Exhibition  of  Ceramics  in  1901. 

Guagni.  A painter  of  Turin,  1577. 

Guatemala.  Pottery  similar  to  that  of  Brazil  is  made  here,  and 
such  as  the  natives  have  been  acquainted  with  for  the  last  three 
centuries.  The  use  of  the  wheel  is  unknown. 

Gubbio,  Italy.  This  small  town,  situated  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Apenines,  was  incorporated  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  the 
territory  of  the  dukes  of  Urbino,  under  whose  enlightened  patronage 
the  artist  potters  of  the  duchy  received  the  greatest  encouragement. 
The  fame  of  Gubbio  rests  almost  entirely  on  the  beautifully  painted 
and  lustered  pieces  of  Maestro  Giorgio  Andreoli. 

Guerhard.  (See  Dihl.) 


Guerin,  W.,  & Co.,  Limoges.  Manufacturers  of  porcelain. 
M 106. 

Guettard.  A chemist  in  the  establishment  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  at  Bagnolet  who  in  1765  rediscovered  the  kaolin  deposit  of 
Alenqon,  originally  discovered  by  Count  Lauraguais. 

Guibal.  Sculptor  to  King  Stanislas,  under  whom  Cyffle,  the 
celebrated  Luneville  sculptor,  studied. 

Guido,  Flamino.  One  of  the  Fontana  family  of  artists  at 
Urbino. 

Guido,  Merlino.  Brother  of  the  above. 

Guidobaldo  II.,  Duke,  1540  to  1568.  Under  his  patronage 
Italian  majolica  reached  its  highest  development. 

Guik-Mon.  The  arms  of  the  Mikado  of  Japan  are  twofold — 
the  Kiro-mon  (official)  and  the  Guik-mon  (personal).  Both  are 
frequently  found  as  component  parts  of  Japanese  ceramic  decorations. 

Guillebaud,  or  Guillihaud,  Jean.  Potter  established  at  Rouen, 
Rue  Tous-Vents,  about  1720.  He  is  generally  considered  as  having 
been  the  first  to  use  polychrome  decoration  on  faience,  com- 
posed of  ornamental  branches  of  flowers,  pagodas,  or  flowering 
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landscapes  in  the  pseudo-Chinese  style,  recognized  by  the  borders 
in  which  quadrilateral  designs  in  red  and  green  are  cut  by  bouquets 

or  branches  of  flowers  sym- 
metrically arranged.  There 
are  a number  of  pieces  of 
admirably  executed  faience 
known  to  be  Guillebaud’s, 
among  them  _ a series  of 
pieces  being  part  of  a splen- 
did service  with  the  arms  of 
the  Montmorency,  Luxem- 
burg, and  with  the  armor- 
ial bearings  of  M.  de 
Forbin-Janson,  etc. 

Guillotine  (plate 
called  the).  About  1872 
there  was  much  .talk  of  plates  representing  the  “Execution  of  Louis 
XVI.,’'  and  two  little  pamphlets  appeared  about  this  time  and  pub- 
lished the  reproductions  with  long  dissertations  upon  them.  It  has 
since  been  proved  that  these  sinister  faiences  were  the  audacious 
work  of  impostors,  and  that  I’assiette  a la  guillotine,  still  found  to-day 
among  the  specimens  of  some  credulous  collectors,  was  a work  of 
recent  manufacture. 

Gulena,  M.  A modern  potter  of  Moscow,  Russia. 

Gustafsburg,  near  Gothenburg.  Works  were  established  here 
about  1820  by  Godenius,  who  made  services  decorated  in  blue  and 
gold,  and  later  a very  beautiful  Parian  ware.  Of  late  years  the 
factory  has  considerably  improved  its  productions  in  all  directions 
and  has  assumed  importance.  Their  exhibit  at  Paris  of  sgraffito 
ware  colored  in  quiet  greens  and  blues  showed  good  taste  and  mature 
judgment.  The  professor  at  the  manufactory  M.  Gunnar  Vener- 
berg  has  shown  himself  to  be  an  artist  of  the  first  rank.  Mr.  Wenr 
erburg,  one  of  the  Gustafsburg  artists,  does  really  charming  work. 

Guy  & Housel.  The  manufactory  of  the  “Porcelaine  a la 
Reine,”  in  the  Rue  Thiroux,  Paris,  belonged  to  them  early  in  this 
century.  Their  ware  was  marked  “G.  LI.,  Rue  Thiron  a Paris.” 
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Haak,  Arend  de.  Faience  maker  at  Delft  in  1780.  M.  Havard 
mentions  a fine  piece  of  faience  of  pipe-clay  signed  in  full  with  his 


name. 
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Hachizo.  A Japanese  potter  of  the  Province  of  Chikuzen,  who 
made  an  imitation  of  Chinese  ware  of  a red-colored  clay  known  as 
Ko-Takatori.  A.  D.  1467-86. 

Hackwood,  William.  A successful  portrait  modeler  employed 
by  Wedgwood.  His  medallions  of  Wedgwood  and  his  relations, 
and  of  many  local  celebrities,  are  evidently  characteristic  likenesses. 
The  group  herewith  shows  Wedgwood  and  his  partners,  Bentley  and 
Byerly. 


BENTLEY.  WEDGWOOD,  BYERLY. 

Hackwood,  W.,  & Son.  The  New  Hall  Works,  Hanley,  passed 
into  their  hands  in  1842.  They  made  earthenware  only  marked 
“HACKWOOD,”  1842  to  1856. 

Hadley,  James,  & Sons,  Worcester.  This  artist  pottery  was 
founded  in  1896.  Previous  to  this  Mr.  James  Hadley  had  been  the 
principal  designer  of  those  beautiful  forms  so  characteristic  of  the 
Worcester  Porcelain  Company.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
undertaking  it  was  endeavored  to  make  the  products  as  distinctive 
as  possible  from  those  of  any  other  manufactory,  and  it  is  a matter 
of  congratulation  to  the  firm  that  they  have  in  a great  measure 
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succeeded.  The  illustrations,  whilst  giving  an  idea  of  the  refined 
character  of  the  products,  do  not  convey  any  sense  of  the  beautiful 
harmonies  of  colors  employed  or  of  the  fine  texture  of  the  ware. 
The  city  of  origin  of  this  ware  is  likely  to  provoke  comparison, 
which  would  not,  however,  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  younger 
firm.  Richness  of  effect  is  obtained  by  using  different  colored  clays 
instead  of  body  colors  for  the  handles  of  vases,  etc.  The  colors 
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used  in  painting  have  a most  remarkable  softness,  and  effects  are 
produced  of  which  the  eye  never  wearies,  suggesting  all  the  beauties 
of  a day  in  June.  The  firm  was  incorporated  in  May,  1900.  Mr. 
Hadley’s  sons  are  associated  with  him  in  the  business.  M 107. 

Hadji  Minas,  Turkey.  A modern  factory  producing  repro- 
ductions of  Persian  pieces  very  carefully  executed.  The  mark  is  a 
star  inside  a crescent. 

Haeren,  Van.  In  partnership  with  Van  Palland,  in  1754  had  a 
factory  at  Overtoom,  Holland.  It  was  closed  in  1764,  and  the 
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materials  were  transferred  to  Weesp,  where  they  were  used  in  found- 
ing a porcelain  manufactory. 

Haffringe,  Boulogne.  A modern  factory  producing  a superior 
grade  of  porcelain. 

Hager,  Horth  & Co.,  Zell.  Manufacturers  of  majolica.  Estab- 
lished 1858.  M 108. 

Hagi  Ware.  “The  origin  of  the  pottery  at  Hagi,  in  the  Province 
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of  Nagato,  is  unknown.  At  first  only  the  common  kind  of  ware 
was  made  there.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  period  Yeisho,  in  1510,  the 
manufacture  of  tea  utensils  was  commenced ; it  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  confined  to  tea  bowls.  A century  later  a Corean  named 
Rikei,  who  when  in  Japan  adopted  the  name  of  Korai  Saiyemon, 
settled  at  Hagi  and  began  to  make  a kind  of  faience.  A part  of 
the  raised  edge  at  the  bottom  of  each  piece  made  by  the  Corean 
is  cut  out,  leaving  a space  of  triangular  form.  This  is  a peculiarity 
common  to  the  pottery  imported  from  Corea.  The  same  occurs  in 
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wares  made  in  the  Island  of  Tsushima  and  in  the  provinces  of  Higo 
and  Satsuma,  where  the  art  had  also  been  introduced  from  Corea. 
The  product  up  to  the  period  Shoho  is  generally  called  Ivo  hagi ; 
whereas  the  articles  manufactured  by  lvorai  Saiyemon  are  known 
by  his  name.  His  descendants  of  the  eighth  generation  are  the 
present  manufacturers.” — A.  W.  Franks. 

Hague,  The.  (See  Holland.) 

Haguenau,  twenty-eight  kilometers  from  Strasburg  (Alsace). 
In  1696  there  was  a manufactory  here  whose  products  are  not 
determined.  Charles  Hannong  established  another  one  here  in  1724. 
After  the  decline  of  the  manufactory  of  Strasburg,  of  which  it 
seemed  a branch,  the  fabrique  of  Haguenau  was  transferred  little 
by  little.  In  1787  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  three  associates, 
Austlet,  Barth  and  Vollet,  who  made  faience  stoves  and  the  usual 
objects  in  pipe-cay  without  any  artistic  character.  The  Haguenau 
faience  has  no  special  mark ; confounded  with  those  of  Strasburg, 
like  them  they  bear  the  monogram  of  the  Hannongs.  To  Haguenau 
are  attributed  some  plaques  painted  in  camaieu,  signed  H.  E.  V. 
Lowenfeck,  who  came  from  Hoscht  to  direct  the  manufactory  in 
the  absence  of  Paul  Antoine  Hannong.  (See  Hannong,  and  Stras- 
burg.) 

Haji.  A Japanese  legend  says  that  in  the  year  B.  C.  29,  in  the 
Province  of  Idsoumi,  there  lived  a certain  worker  in  stone  and 
pottery  named  Nomino-Soukoune.  It  was  customary  at  that  time 
for  slaves  to  be  buried  with  their  dead  masters,  that  the  latter  might 
have  some  one  to  wait  on  them  in  the  next  world.  On  the  death  of 
the  Empress,  Nomino  quickly  made  some  images  of  clay  which  he 
induced  the  Emperor  to  bury  with  the  Empress  as  substitutes  for 
her  favorite  attendants.  The  cruel  rite  was  then  abolished,  and  the 
potter,  as  a reward  and  distinction,  was  allowed  to  take  as  his 
surname  Haji,  the  artist  in  clay.* 

Haku-an.  A Japanese  potter  (1467-86).  Only  six  of  the  bowls 
made  by  him  are  known,  and  these  are  in  the  possession  of  a Japanese 
nobleman. 

Halder,  Jacobus.  Master  potter  established  at  Delft  in  1765 
at  the  sign  of  “The  Greek  A.”  Besides  the  ordinary  productions  of 
the  factory  there  were  figurines  and  animals  made  in  relief  that 
he  marked  with  his  monogram,  surrounded  by  the  A. 

* Morley,  in  his  “ Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Dutch  Republic,”  says:  “The  Celts 
cast  into  the  flames  the  favorite  animals  and  even  the  most  cherished  slaves 
and  dependents  of  the  master.” 
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Hale,  John.  Historical  engraver  to  King  George  III.,  and  whose 
works  are  highly  appreciated,  when  a lad  painted  ornaments  on  china 
for  the  manufactory  at  Chelsea. 

Hale,  John,  & Sons,  Sytch  Pottery,  Burslem.  Were  manufac- 
turing pottery  there  in  1829. 

Hall,  Ralph,  Swan  Bank  Works,  Tunstall.  Early  in  this  cen- 
tury he  issued  a large  number  of  plates  and  services  with  American 
views.  He  was  succeeded  by  Podmore,  Walker  & Co. 

Haly,  Philippe.  Potter  of  Nevers  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  signature  is  found  on  plates  decorated  with  detached  bouquets, 
and  bearing  in  high  relief  and  painted  in  natural  colors  fruits,  olives, 
eggs,  nuts,  etc.,  modeled  with  great  perfection.  He  was  probably 
the  son  of  Franqois  Haly,  whose  name  is  on  a statue  of  St.  Hubert 
in  the  Museum  of  Varzy. 

Hamilton,  Ohio.  There  was  a small  pottery  here  about  1884, 
but  it  was  only  in  existence  a short  time.  Ware  which  received  its 
decoration  from  painted  molds  was  made.  A Mr.  Sims  was  the 
manager  and  potter. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William.  Brought  the  Portland  vase  to  England 
in  1784. 

Hamme,  John  Ariens  van.  A Dutch  potter  who  took  out  a 
patent  in  London,  April  23,  1671,  for  the  ‘‘art  of  making  tiles  and 
porcelane,  and  other  earthenwares,  after  the  way  practiced  in 
Holland.” 

Hammelkerz,  Paulus.  A painter  at  Schaffhausen,  Germany, 
1743- 

Hammen,  Jan  Ariensz  van.  Master  potter  established  at  Delft 
in  1661.  There  are  attributed  to  him  a large  number  of  vases  and 
bottles,  usually  in  sets  decorated  in  camieu  blue  that  have  nothing 
remarkable  about  them,  and  polychrome  faience  of  a very  beautiful 
brilliance.  His  monogram,  which  may  very  easily  be  confounded 
with  that  of  Joseph  Hannong,  is  accompanied  by  a number  for 
classification. 

Hammersley,  Freeman  & Co.  (See  Astbury.) 

Hammersley  & Astbury.  (See  Astbury.) 

Hanau,  Hesse-Electoral.  This  manufactory  was  founded  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  two  Hollanders,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  became  the  property  of 
Simon  van  Alphen.  An  inkstand,  decorated  with  bouquets  and 
blossoms  clearly  drawn  in  black  outline,  and  washed  with  somewhat 
opaque  green,  blue  in  two  tones,  yellow  and  violet,  is  marked  Hanau. 

Hancock,  John.  The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Stafford- 
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shire  Mercury,  1846:  “In  the  notice  of  the  death  of  John  Booth, 

of  Well  Street”  (Hanley),  “inserted  in  your  last  week’s  paper,  it  is 
stated  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  luster  for  earthenware.  I beg  to 
state  that  this  is  incorrect,  as  I was  the  original  invenor  of  luster, 
which  is  recorded  in  several  works  on  pottery,  and  I first  put  it  in 
practice  at  Mr.  Spode’s  manufactory  fpr  Messrs.  Daniels  & Brown 
(London  dealers),  and  continued  to  make  it  long  before  Mr.  Booth 
or  any  other  person  attempted  to  do  so.  If  Mr.  Booth’s  friends 
should  doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement,  I shall  be  very  happy  to  fur- 
nish them  with  proofs  on  the  subject,  or  answer  any  questions  which 
they  may  think  proper  to  ask.  Perhaps  Mr.  Booth’s  friends  are  not 
aware  that  I am  still  alive,  although  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
one.  By  inserting  this  you  will  oblige  one  whose  character  is  at  stake. 
John  Hancock.”  Hancock  was  born  in  1765  and  died  1847.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  and  practice  the  art  of  making 
colors  in  the  Potteries.  He  was  much  respected  by  the  old  work- 
men, who  always  came  to  him  to  help  them  out  of  any.  difficulty. 
Many  of  the  recipes  worked  from  by  the  potters  of  the  present  day 
are  his,  and  the  general  flux  of  the  Pottery  district  known  as  Flux 
No.  8 is  the  No.  8 of  his  private  book.  The  lusters  alluded  to  in  the 
letter  quoted  are  the  gold,  silver  and  copper  lusters  of  Staffordshire 
and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  lusters  of  the  Italians. 

Hancock,  or  Handcock,  R.  An  artist  of  the  Battersea  Enamel 
Works,  who  in  1756  went  to  Worcester.  Fie  has  been  advanced  as 
the  inventor  of  the  printing  process  on  pottery,  and  there  seems 
to  be  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Worcester  process  may  have  been  an  in- 
dependent one  from  that  of  the  Sadlers  of 
Liverpool.  The  Worcester  process,, 
whether  it  was  the  original  or  not,  was 
claimed  by  Holdship,  the  lessee  of  the  fac- 
tory, although  his  claim  was  immediately 
challenged.  A jug  with  the  painted  por- 
trait of  the  King  of  Prussia  inspired  a long 
poem  in  the  Gentleman! s Magazine  for  De- 
cember, 1757,  and  it  was  dedicated  to  Hold- 
ship.  This  poem,  slightly  altered,  was  re- 
printed in  the  Worcester  Journal  for  Janu- 
ary, 1758,  with  the  addition  of  the  follow- 

“ Handcock,  my  friend,  don’t  grieve,  though  Holdship  has  the  praise, 
’Tis  yours  to  execute — ’tis  his  to  wear  the  bays.” 
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In  1769  Hancock  became  a partner  in  the  Worcester  company, 
but  his  partnership  only  existed  until  1774. 

Hancock,  William.  A modeler  at  Brownfields  about  1850-60. 
One  of  his  best  pieces  was  a jug  reproduced  in  stoneware,  bearing 
the  arms  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales. 

Handley,  A.  A figure  painter  who  in  1879  was  at  Worcester. 
Soon  afterward  he  removed  to  Stoke-upon-Trent  and  was  employed 
in  several  factories  in  that  neighborhood. 

Hanford,  Isaac.  Made  stoneware  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  toward  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Hangest,  Helene  de.  (See  Faience  d’Oiron.) 

Hanke,  R.,  Ludowitz.  Chiefly  ornamental  goods.  Established 
1853.  M 109. 

Hanley.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  towns  known  as 
the  Staffordshire  Potteries.  It  is  a place  of  considerable  antiquity. 
Where  the  old  Hall  Works  now  stands  was,  immediately  after  the 
advent  of  the  Romans,  the  home  of  William  de  Hanley.  Near  by 
once  stood  Hulton  Abbey,  the  home  of  the  monks  of  the  Cisterian 
Order.  One  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  factory  in  the  district, 
is  still  called  the  Abbey  Pottery,  tradition  stating  that  the  monks 
originally  made  pottery  there.  The  present  church  was  erected  in 
1788.  In  1811  Hanley  had  about  4,500  inhabitants,  its  present  popu- 
lation being  about  50,000.  There  are  some  seventy  or  eighty  manu- 
factories in  Hanley,  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  them  making  earth- 
enware. 

Hannonc.  The  Hannongs  occupied  a place  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  the  ceramic  history  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first. 
Charles-Franqois,  founded  in  1709,  at  Strasburg,  Rue  du  Foulon, 
a manufactory  of  pipes  and  stoves  in  glazed  earth,  with  relief  in  the 
style  of  those  of  Nuremburg;  about  1721  he  associated  with  him  a 
workman  named  Wackenfeld,  who  had  left  Meissen  to  come  to 
Strasburg,  where  he  had  tried,  but  without  success,  to  build  a porce- 
lain fabrique.  As  a result  of  this  association,  Hannong  produced 
both  porcelain  and  faience  concurrently.  Success  attended  his 
efforts,  and  his  affairs  prospered  so  well  that  he  was  soon  forced 
in  response  to  the  urgent  demands  flowing  in  from  all  sides  to 
establish  in  1724  a second  manufactory  at  Haguenau,  twenty-eight 
kilometers  from  Strasburg.  He  died  the  19th  of  April,  1739,  aged 
seventy  years.  As  early  as  1732  he  had  given  his  fabriques  to  his 
two  sons,  Paul-Antoine  and  Balthazar.  The  first,  more  intelligent 
and  more  industrious  than  his  brother,  soon  became  sole  proprietor  of 
the  Strasburg  manufactory,  which  was  by  far  the  most  important, 
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and  in  which,  while  still  continuing  the  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
he  reserved  considerable  space  for  the  manufacture  of  faience,  on 
the  white  enamel  of  which  he  was  able  in  1744  to  apply  decorations 
in  gold,  of  which  he  submitted  the  first  specimens  to  Louis  XV.  at 
the  time  of  his  journey  to  Strasburg.  In  1750  the  manufacture  of 
his  porcelain  had  so  greatly  developed  as  to  give  umbrage  to  the 
privileged  manufactory  at  Vincennes — later  the  royal  manufactory 
of  Sevres — and  despite  the  protection  and  efforts  of  the  Duke 
de  Noailles,  Paul  Hannong  was  obliged  to  obey  the  decree  that 
enjoined  him  to  demolish  his  porcelain  ovens  within  a fortnight.  He 
immediately  went  to  Franckenthal  in  the  Palatinate  (now  Bavaria), 
where  he  established  himself  and  where  he  was  joined  by  Ringler, 
who  when  he  found  his  papers  had  been  copied  quitted  Hochst  in 
disgust.  Here  they  made  a fine  porcelain  equal  to  that  of  Saxony 
and  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  its  gilding.  The  manufactory 
was  purchased  by  the  Elector  Palatine  Charles  Theodore,  and  was 
by  his  patronage  raised  to  the  eminence  it  long  maintained.  He  still 
maintained  in  his  manufactory  at  Strasburg  and  in  that  of  Hague- 
nau,  which  had  again  become  his  property,  the  manufacture  of 
faience  under  the  direction  of  his  sons,  Pierre-Antoine  and  Joseph. 
The  latter  being  a man  of  superior  intelligence  and  ability,  carried 
on  the  business  prosperously  until  the  time  when  the  ferine  royale, 
or  royal  tax,  was  resumed  to  tax  their  products,  according  to  the 
ancient  tariff  applicable  to  merchandise  coming  from  reputed  foreign 
provinces.  Joseph  Hannong  remained  alone  upon  the  departure  of 
his  brother  for  Paris,  and  courageously  fought  against  these  exag- 
gerated and  unjust  pretensions  without  being  able  to  obtain  redress. 
In  1779,  after  having  seen  his  business  and  manufactories  stopped 
for  five  years,  a prey  to  financial  embarrassments  that  increased  day 
by  day,  surrounded  by  infuriated  creditors,  with  ruin  confronting 
him,  suffering  even  imprisonment  by  order  of  the  prince-bishop  of 
Strasburg,  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  himself  vanquished,  and 
fled  precipitately  to  Munich,  where  he  soon  died  in  abject  misery. 
Pierre-Antoine,  of  a restless  and  enterprising  character,  after  having 
sold  to  Sevres  the  secret  of  the  manufacture  of  hard  porcelain,  known 
only  at  that  time  under  the  name  of  German  porcelain,  and  having  seen 
his  bargain  canceled — an  annuity,  however,  being  granted  to  him — 
because  of  his  inability  to  insure  its  production,  engaged  in  various 
enterprises,  none  of  which  appears  to  have  been  very  successful. 
From  time  to  time  he  founded  several  manufactories  of  porcelain, 
and  directed  for  quite  a while  the  fabrique  of  faiences  established 
in  1767  at  Vincennes  by  Martin  des  Aubiez — a manufactory  that  had 
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but  an  ephemeral  existence  and  whose  products,  probably  con- 
founded with  those  of  Strasburg,  cannot  be  identified.  In  1773 
he  founded  a factory  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Lazare,  Paris,  afterward 
known  as  the  Fabrique  du  Compte  d’Artois.  The  Compte  d’Artois 
afterward  became  Charles  X.  The  pretended  secret  of  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain  that  Pierre  Hannong  sold  to  Sevres  consisted  in 
effect  in  the  use  of  kaolin,  of  which  at  that  time  there  was  no  known 
deposit  in  France,  and  consequently  it  had  to  be  brought  at  great 
expense  from  Germany.  The  history  of  the  faience  industry  of  Stras- 
burg, which  disappeared  completely  a few  years  after  the  departure  of 
Joseph,  in  spite  of  efforts  made  to  revive  it,  is  summed  up  in  that 
of  the  Hannong  family  whose  names  have  just  been  given.  We  owe 
to  them  the  application  on  faience  of  a stanniferous  enamel  process 
which  served  in  porcelain  decoration — that  is  to  say,  in  the  use  on 
the  baked  enamel  of  colors  mixed  with  a base  that  made  them  adhere 
to  the  enamel  at  a much  lower  temperature  than  that  required  where 
the  enamel  entered  into  fusion — a process  that  was  adopted  more  or 
less  everywhere,  particularly  in  France  and  in  Germany,  and  which 
singularly  modified  the  conditions  of  the  production  and  decoration 
of  faience  up  to  the  time  when  this  last  ceased  to  exist  to  give  place 
to  English  pipe-clay,  and  especially  to  porcelain.  The  marks  of  the 
Hannongs  varied  little ; they  were  always  composed  of  the  following 
monograms  (a,  b,  c)  alone  or  accompanied  by  numbers,  designed 


in  all  probability  to  facilitate  assortment.  There  is  also  attributed  to 
the  elder  Hannong  the  mark  d,  but  we  have  never  yet  encountered  it. 

Hanraku.  (See  Gombei.) 

Hansuke,  Kawamoto.  A present-day  manufacturer  of  the 
Japanese  Seto  ware. 

Harburg,  Germany.  A glass  painter  named  Johan  Schaper, 
1620-70,  attained  some  celebrity  here.  He  also  painted  mugs,  etc., 
usually  in  brown  on  a white  enamel. 

Harding.  A Staffordshire  manufacturer  of  printed  ware  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Hard  Porcelain.  Also  called  a natural  porcelain.  The  body 
is  a kaolin  paste  and  the  glaze  pure  feldspar.  (See  Porcelain.) 

Haridsu.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  Haridsu,  a lacquer  worker  of 
Kioto,  was  in  the  habit  of  covering  the  Raku  ware  made  by  himself 
with  a unique  and  splendid  lacquer  incrusted  with  figures  of  flowers, 
insects,  etc. 

Harima-no-Daijio,  Fujiwara-no-Fujimasa,  and  entitled  Nin- 
Sei,  of  the  family  of  Nono-Mura,  who  was  living  about  1644,  erected 
kilns  in  various  places — at  Awata,  Omura,  Mizoro,  Kinkozan, 
Seikanji,  and  Iwakurazan. 

Harker  Pottery  Company,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  These 
works  were  stablished  in  1840  by  Benjamin  Harker,  Sr.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  George  F.  Harker,  who  carried  them  on  under 
the  style  of  George  S.  Harker  & Co.  until  his  death.  His  widow 
and  two  sons  continued  the  business  under  the  same  style  until  1890, 
in  which  year  it  was  incorporated  as  the  Harker  Pottery  Company. 
Rockingham  and  yellow  ware  were  made  until  1879,  'n  which  year 
the  manufacture  of  them  gave  place  to  that  of  white  granite.  Their 
trademark  is  a bow-and-arrow  and  the  initials  of  the  firm.  M no. 

Harlees,  Dirch.  Nephew  and  successor  of  Johannes  Harlees, 
to  whom  he  succeeded  in  1795.  The  pieces  executed  by  him  that  he 
might  be  received  as  master  in  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  are  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  Delft.  He  marked  with  his  initial,  accompanied  with 
“The  Bottle.” 

Harlees,  Johannes.  Master  potter  established  at  Delft  about 
1770,  at  the- sign  of  “The  Porcelain  Bottle.”  Faience  of  exquisite 
blue,  but  rather  crude  drawing,  are  known  to  be  his,  marked  with 
his  monogram,  sometimes  accompanied  by  “The  Bottle.” 

Harriman,  J.  A.  Van,  Delft.  About  1650. 

Harrison,  John.  At  the  close  of  Wedgwood's  apprenticeship 
he  entered  into  partnership  (1752)  with  John  Harrison  and  Thomas 
Alders,  the  latter  a potter  at  Cliff  Bank,  Stoke-upon-Trent.  The 
partnership  only  lasted  about  a year.  Harrison  was  not  a practical 
potter,  and  his  cupidity  soon  ended  in  a disagreement,  and  he  retired 
from  the  firm,  his  place  being  taken  by  Whieldon.  The  principal 
wares  made  at  Cliff  Bank  were  mottled  earthenware,  agate  knife 
handles,  and  various  kinds  of  tortoise-shell  and  marble.  Soon  after 
Harrison’s  retirement  the  works  were  bought  by  Spode,  pulled  down, 
and  cottages  erected  in  their  stead. 

Hartley,  Green  & Co.  (See  Leeds.) 

Harvey  Adams  & Co.  (See  Adams,  Harvey.) 
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Hashimoto,  Chiuhei.  A native  of  the  Village  of  Ivawaski,  in 
the  Province  of  Shimodsuke ; studied  the  manufacture  of  Banko  ware 
with  Banko  Yiusetsu  and  successfully  established  a kiln  in  his  native 
place,  where  he  produces  a similar  ware  from  materials  found  in 
the  vicinity.  His  work  is  not  considered  equal  to  the  original. 

Hasimo,  Province  of  Onri,  Japan.  (See  Hiboko.) 

Hassells,  Anthony,  of  Shelton.  Was  engaged  by  Joseph  Ring, 
of  Bristol,  1786,  to  initiate  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  in  that 
city.  A fine,  thin  and  neatly  turned  cream  color  was  the  result,  and 
with  this  improved  body  the  manufacture  of  the  coarser  Delft  ware 
in  Bristol  came  to  an  end. 

Hassells,  John.  Had  a factory  at  Shelton  in  1787.  He  was 
probably  a brother  of  above. 

Hatchet  (The  Porcelain).  This  was  the  sign  of  a manufactory 
established  at  Delft  in  1679  by  Huibrecht  Brouwer.  In  1697  it  was 
under  the  direction  of  Joris  van  Torenburg,  and  in  1759  under 
Justus  Brouwer,  who  gave  it  considerable  extension.  The  well- 
known  products  of  this  manufactory  are  varied,  but  always  highly 
finished  and  of  beautiful  color.  They  are  marked  with  a hatchet 
traced  more  or  less  carefully  in  blue  managanese  on  pieces  of  poly- 
chrome decoration.  (For  mark  see  Brouwer.) 

Hattersley,  Charles.  Was  proprietor  of  the  City  Pottery, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  from  1853  to  1856. 

Haviland  & Co.,  Limoges.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that 
important  pottery  industries  owe  their  origin  to  foreign  influence, 
and  the  history  of  French  ceramics  is  no  exception  to  this.  The 
Normandy  pottery  was  founded  by  Italian  workmen,  and  they  in 
turn  were  followed  by  English  workmen,  who  introduced  the  manu- 
facture of  English  earthenware  ; and  it  was  reserved  for  an  American 
to  develop  the  resources  of  Limoges.  Mr.  David  Haviland,  an 
importer  of  English  pottery  in  New  York,  in  1839  saw  a tea  service 
of  French  manufacture  which  appeared  to  him  so  superior  to  the 
ware  he  was  importing  that  he  decided  to  introduce  it  here.  There 
was  no  mark  to  guide  him,  nor  could  he  obtain  any  information 
about  it ; but  he  was  not  easily  to  be  discouraged,  and  with  the  sole 
knowledge  that  it  was  made  in  France  he  started  out  to  solve  the 
problem.  Eventually  his  inquiries  led  him  to  Limoges,  and  though 
the  search  had  ended,  his  work  had  but  begun.  The  shapes  and 
decorations  were  limited  and  unsuitable  for  this  market.  Accord- 
ingly he  set  to  work  and  furnished  to  the  factories  there  patterns 
of  plain  services,  then  only  made  in  England,  and  while  they  were 
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executing  his  commissions  for  white  ware  he  organized  large  deco- 
rating shops,  employed  pupils  and  skilled  professors,  and  in  this 
modest  manner  started  a business  destined  to  grow  not  only  to 
colossal  proportions  but  to  represent  a standard  of  excellence 
synonymous  with  all  that  is  best  and  truest  in  ceramic  art.  This 
radical  departure  caused  something  very  near  approaching  a riot 
in  Limoges,  and  for  a time  pupils  and  professors  could  only  go 
about  in  bands  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  assault.  In  1840 
Haviland  & Co.  initiated  the  exportation  of  French  china,  and 
though  the  first  four  years  only  averaged  about  $100,000  per  annum, 
in  1880  the  average  amount  had  increased  to  $1,400,000.  When 
Mr.  Haviland,  from  decorating  only,  turned  to  manufacturing,  it 
was  with  facilities  largely  in  advance  of  anything  then  existing  in 
Limoges.  Plates  are  now  made  entirely  by  machinery,  enabling 
them  to  turn  out  about  eleven  thousand  per  day.  And  while  other 
labor-saving  devices  were  adopted,  that  the  artistic  element  was  not 
neglected  is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  as  early  as  1885  two 
hundred  decorators  found  employment  there.  Some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  factory  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  it  now  finds 
regular  employment  for  about  fourteen  hundred  workpeople.  The 
introduction  of  color  transfer  printing  was  early  adopted,  and  a 
softness  and  richness  of  coloring  resulted  impossible  to  attain  by 
“filling-in,”  except,  of  course,  by  the  work  of  skilled  artists,  which 
would  have  been  prohibitory  for  commercial  purposes.  In  1873 
Messrs.  Chaplet,  Laurin  and  Lafond  originated  a process  of  decorat- 
ing earthenware,  the  merit  of  which  Mr.  Haviland  was  quick  to 
recognize,  and  with  the  resources  at  his  command  he  considerably 
improved  it.  The  pieces  are  decorated  on  the  wet  clay,  and  are 
characterized  by  boldness  of  treatment,  the  artistic  freedom  not  being 
restricted  by  anything  beyond  the  shape  of  the  piece  decorated.  Such 
qualities  as  strength  and  assurance  result — qualities  often  conspicu- 
ous by  their  absence  in  pottery  decoration.  Messrs.  Haviland  were 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  such  artists  as  M.  and 
Mine.  Bracquemond,  MM.  Lindenher,  Noel  Chaplet,  Damousse, 
Lafond  and  Delaplanche.  In  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washing- 
ton there  are  three  pieces  of  this  Haviland  faience— -two  memorial 
vases,  which  are  described  in  the  article  on  Llistorical  Pottery,  and 
a tile  piece  by  Bracquemond,  illustrating  “Human  Progress.”  These 
are  fair  illustrations  of  this  Haviland  faience.  In  addition  to  this  bold 
style  of  painting  on  the  flat,  the  modeler  and  the  painter  worked  in 
unison,  carving  in  bas-reliefs,  usually  unglazed,  ornamenting  vases 
of  classic  form.  The  illustration  on  another  page  is  of  a 
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vase  with  a cream  glaze  and  painted  in  subdued  greens  and  browns. 
Mr.  Charles  Haviland  in  July  last  was  honored  by  being  named  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Mm. 

Haviland,  C.  F.  (See  Porcelaines  G.  D.  A.) 

Haviland,  Theodore.  Much  of  the  success  that  attended  the 
firm  of  Haviland  & Co.  was  due  to  the  active  share  taken  in  its 
management  by  Mr.  Theodore  Haviland.  January  i,  1892,  the 
partnership  was  dissolved,  Mr.  Theodore  retiring  from  the  old  firm, 
which  was  reorganized  as  a stock  company.  Another  stock  company, 
with  Mr.  Theodore  at  its  head,  was  formed,  and  they  erected  an 
entirely  new  factory  with  all  the  modern  improvements,  organized 
an  efficient  staff,  and  were  quickly  in  the  field  with  an  extensive 
assortment  of  shapes  and  decorations.  The  success  of  the  enterprise 
is  now  assured — a condition  that  could  hardly  fail  to  result  from 
the  quality  and  character  of  the  goods  produced.  Among  the  artists 
employed  by  Mr.  Theodore  Haviland  may  be  mentioned  L.  Jean, 
J.  Martin  and  F.  Martin,  whose  fish,  game  and  landscape  subjects 
are  carefully  executed.  M 112. 

Hawthorn  Pattern.  A decoration  on  Chinese  porcelain 
largely  exported  from  Nankin  during  the  last  century,  but  which 
had  been  known  in  China  since  probably  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
perhaps  originated  at  King-te-tchin,  the  port  of  export  giving  it  its 
name.  The  blossom  is  not  the  hawthorn,  but  that  of  a Chinese  fruit 
tree.  The  ground  color  is  blue,  with  the  blossoms  and  buds  in 
white,  the  ground  varied  with  dark  blue  lines,  as  if  in  imitation  of 
crackle.  The  changing  tints  of  the  blue  give  a rich  effect,  and  early 
samples  are  extremely  valuable.  An  illustration  of  this  pattern 
appears  in  the  article  on  China.  Messrs.  Audsley  and  Bowes 
“Keramic  Art  of  Japan”)  are  inclined  to  ascribe  a Japanese  origin 
to  this  pattern,  stating  that  the  flower  is  the  favorite  ume  of  Japan, 
the  emblem  of  springtime,  youth  and  health. 

Haynes,  D.  F.,  & Son,  Chesapeake  Pottery,  Baltimore,  Md.  This 
pottery  was  started  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Haynes  in  1881,  and  at  first  was 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  a ware  analogous  to  majolica,  called 
Clifton  ware.  Following  this  came  Avalon  ware — a body  of  ivory 
tint  and  soft  rich  glaze.  It  had  sprays  of  flowers  in  relief,  decorated 
in  colors.  In  1885  the  manufacture  of  Parian  was  commenced,  and 
among  other  successful  pieces  produced  were  some  cattle-head 
plaques  in  high  relief  modeled  by  James  Priestman,  and  plaques 
representing  the  seasons,  after  Thorwaldsen.  In  1886  the  manufac- 
ture of  semi-porcelain  gave  an  impetus  to  the  output  of  the  firm. 
The  glaze  was  extremely  rich  ; and  as  a praiseworthy  attempt  was 
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made  to  improve  the  character  of  the  forms  and  decorations,  it  met 
with  considerable  favor.  In  toilet  ware,  too,  much  originality  was 
displayed,  and  American  pottery  began  to  show  something  of  origi- 
nality and  individuality.  In  1887  the  style  of  the  firm  was  changed 
to  the  Chesapeake  Pottery  Company,  and  in  1890  to  Haynes,  Bennett 
& Co. — later  to  the  present  style.  Mr.  Haynes  has  undoubtedly 
exercised  a very  considerable  influence  on  American  ceramics,  insist- 
ing on  originality  in  shapes  and  designs  and  the  education  and 
proper  training  of  artists  and  designers  with  special  adaptability 
to  pottery.  Of  late  years  the  pottery  has  been  largely  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  toilet  sets,  jardinieres  and  specialties.  M 113. 

Haynes,  George,  Swansea.  Little  is  known  of  the  Swansea 
works  until  about  1790,  when  they  came  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  G.  Haynes,  and  the  title  of  Cambrian  Pottery  was  adopted. 
Ware  similar  to  that  made  in  Staffordshire  was  the  principal  pro- 
duction, both  before  and  after  that  period,  and  included  mantelpiece 
figures  in  enameled  white  and  cream  color  ware,  with  a chocolate 
or  orange  line  painted  on  the  plinth  or  pedestal.  (See  Swansea.) 

Heath,  John  and  Christopher.  Made  brown  stoneware  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Fulham  and  Nottingham,  at  Cockpitt  Hill,  Derbyshire, 
prior  to  1750. 

Heath.  Thomas,  Lane  Delft,  Staffordshire.  Is  credited  by  the 
historian  Shaw  with  the  introduction  of  Delft  ware  in  Staffordshire 
about  1710.  He  describes  a dish  as  having  the  upper  surface  tol- 
erably even,  but  the  under  surface  as  being  spotted  with  minute 
holes,  exhibiting  the  coarse  material  of  the  body. 

Heath  & Bagnall  and  Heath,  Warburton  & Co.  Were 
potters  in  Staffordshire  about  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

Heinberg,  near  Thoun,  Canton  of  Berne  (Switzerland).  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  at  Heinberg  and  Thoun,  there  were  fabriques  estab- 
lished, producing  pottery  of  reddish  earth,  coarse  and  heavy,  gener- 
ally designated  under  the  name  of  old  Berne,  and  decorated  by  pas- 
tillages,  with  drawings  of  an  archaic  character  that  are  sometimes 
not  without  interest,  especially  if  compared  with  modern  products  of 
the  same  character,  with  pretentious  forms  and  glaring  and  inhar- 
monious coloring. 

Heintzmann.  A celebrated  landscape  painter  of  Nymphen- 
burg,  1747. 

Hekizando.  A present-day  manufacturer  of  Kutan  (Japan) 
ware. 

Hellot.  The  director  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  who,  bv  the 
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King’s  order,  was  attached  to  the  Vincennes  manufactory  in  1746  to 
superintend  the  chemical  manipulations.  He  powerfully  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  works,  and  continued  as  their  leading  spirit 
until  his  death.  (See  Vincennes.) 

Helstone,  Cornwall.  Where  kaolin  was  first  discovered  in  Eng- 
land in  1755. 

Hemphill,  Judge  Joseph.  ( See  Tucker  & Hulme.) 

Henderson,  David.  (See  Jersey  City  Pottery.) 

Henri  II.  Ware.  (See  Faience  d’Oiron.) 


Heraldry.  Heraldry  plays  a not  unimportant  part  in  the  deco- 
ration of  pottery.  On  Hispano-Moresque  ware  badges  and  coats-of- 
arms  were  largely  used,  the  one  illustrated  (a)  from  the  center 
of  a dish  with  radiating  lines,  being  the  arms  of  Castile  and  Leon  and 
Aragon.  Some  of  the  badges  that  constitute  Japanese  heraldry  are 
largely  used  on  Japanese  pottery  as  ornaments — such  as  the  Kiku- 
mon  (chrysanthemum),  the  badge  of  the  Empire  of  Japan  ( b ),  the 
badge  of  the  Mikado  (c),  and  that  of  his  family  ( d ),  together  with 
numerous  crests  of  the  princes,  such  as  Satsuma  (<?),  and  as  a decora- 
tive motif y the  very  imposing  one  of  the  Prince  of  Akita  (/).  German 
stoneware  furnishes  almost  a complete  heraldic  guide  from  the 
prodigal  frequency  with  which  heraldic  devices  were  employed.  The 
arms  and  ciphers  of  Henri  II.  predominate  largely  on  many  pieces 
of  the  celebrated  faience  d’Oiron,  whilst  it  has  long  been  a favorite 
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fashion  with  families  of  distinction  to  have  their  crests  or  arms 
painted  on  their  household  services.  In  the  so-called  Lowestoft  china 
both  useful  and  ornamental  articles  are  so  decorated.  The  painting 
of  these  badges  requires  that 
requisite  facility  to  portray 
them,  but  a good  knowledge  of 
heraldry,  and  a “crest  painter’’ 
can  always  command  remu- 
nerative employment. 

Herbert  & Co.  Nothing 
seems  to  be  known  of  this  firm 
except  that  in  the  Aifiches  de 
Paris,  May  23,  1754,  there  is 
this  advertisement : “M.  Her- 
bert & Co.,  to  whom  belongs 
the  manufactory  of  ‘faience 
japonne  facon  de  Saxe’  (see 
Japanese  Faience),  established 
Rue  de  la  Roquetto,  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine  No.  12,  make 
known  to  the  public  that  they 
have  opened  their  ‘magazine,’ 
where  all  sorts  of  merchandise 
for  utility  and  for  ornament 
in  the  newest  and  most  satis- 
fying styles,  not  only  as  re- 
gards shapes,  but  also  in  the 
perfection  of  the  paintings  and 
in  the  beauty  of  the  work.” 

Herbertsville,  formerly 
Old  Bridge,  N.  J.  About  the 
year  1800  Van  Winkle  had  a 
stoneware  factory  here,  using  the  South  Amboy  clay. 

Herculaneum  Works,  Liverpool.  About  1793-4  Richard 
Abbey,  who  had  been  apprenticed  to  John  Sadler,  the  engraver, 
started,  in  conjunction  with  a Scotchman  named  John  Graham,  a 
pottery  at  Toxteth  Park,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mersey,  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  Herculaneum  Dock.  In  1796  they  sold  the 
business  to  Worthington,  Humble  & Holland,  who  engaged  as 
manager  Ralph  Mansfield,  of  Burslem.  He  left  them  after  some 
years’  service,  and  commenced  a small  pottery  on  his  own  account. 
In  addition  to  Mansfield,  the  new  company  engaged  about  forty 
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“hands”  from  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  and  they  were  transported 
there  by  boat.  The  buildings  acquired  from  Abbey  were  consider- 
ably enlarged  and  improved,  and  as  Wedgwood  had  called  his  new 
colony  “Etruria,”  the  company  christened  theirs  “Herculaneum.” 
The  first  productions  were  printed  earthenware,  which  was  carefully 
potted  and  of  a somewhat  deeper  shade  than  that  of  Wedgwood. 
The  company  must  have  done  a good  trade  with  America,  for  speci- 
mens are  by  no  means  rare  of  pieces  bearing  American  designs  and 
emblems.  Some  services  had  the  embossed  basket  rims,  and  one 
of  these  was  printed  with  views  of  well-known  English  scenery. 
Terra-cotta  vases  and  statuettes  in  black  basaltes  were  also  made,  as 
were  also  jugs  with  relief  figures.  In  1800  the  manufactory  was 
considera1'1^  enlarged,  and  again  in  1806.  Early  in  the  present 
century  china  was  produced,  and  its  manufacture  was  continued  to 
the  close  of  the  works.  The  bust  of  which  we  give  an  illustration 
is  in  semi-tinted  porcelain.  In  1833  the  company  was  dissolved,  and 
sold  for  £25,000  ($125,000)  to  Mr.  Ambrose  Lace,  who  leased  the 
premises  to  Thomas  Case  and  James  Mort.  They  introduced  as  a 
trademark  the  Liver,  which  is  the  crest  of  the  borough  of  Liverpool. 
In  1836  they  were  succeeded  by  Mort  & Simpson,  who  continued 
until  the  close  of  the  works  in  1841.  Early  wares  were  marked 
“HERCULANEUM.”  M 114. 

Herend,  Hungary.  Moritz  Fischer  in  1830  established  a manu- 
factory of  china  here  whose  original  products  equaled  any  made  in 
Europe.  His  reproductions  of  Oriental  porcelain  were  such  as  to 
deceive  experts,  and  were  made  with  the  assistance  of  Oriental  work- 
men. A cabarat  in  white  china  with  compartments  in  green  decor- 
ated with  flowers  was  purchased  by  the  authorities  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  as  a valuable  Oriental  piece,  and  its  origin  was 
not  discovered  for  some  time.  Imitations  of  Dresden  and  Sevres  were 
also  made,  M.  Fischer  employing  workmen  from  both  these  factories. 
The  Austrian  shield  and  the  crossed  swords  of  Dresden  were  used 
as  marks,  but  his  name  or  the  word  “Herend”  was  always  impressed 
in  the  body.  The  present  proprietor  is  Eugene  de  Fischer,  who  has 
brought  the  wares  to  great  technical  perfection  combined  with  charm- 
ing decorations.  M 115. 

Hereng,  or  Heringle.  A potter  of  Lille,  France,  about  1750-58. 
Dr.  Prime  gives  them  a separate  individuality. 

Hermansz,  Gerrit.  Master  potter  established  at  Delft  in  1614. 
Several  of  his  productions  are  known.  M.  Harvard  says:  “The 
pieces  attributed  to  him  are  very  interesting ; the  engobe  is  generally 
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beautiful;  the  subjects,  too  ambitious  for  the  ability  of  the  draughts- 
man, often  lack  vigor  and  firmness.”  They  are  almost  always 
battles  or  historic  scenes  painted  in  camaieu  blue. 

Hesdin,  France.  Jehan  de  Voleur  as  early  as  the  fourteenth 
century  was  making  ware  here  with  a stanniferous  enamel.  This 
is  of  interest  as  showing  that  its  use  was  known  in  France  prior  to 
its  rediscovery  in  Italy,  though  the  foundations  of  the  great  French 
industry  at  Nevers  and  Rouen  were  laid  by  Italian  workmen. 

Hesse-Cassel.  A china  manufactory  was  established  here  by 
fugitive  workmen  from  Meissen. 

Hesse,  Frederick  van.  Potter  at  Delft  in  1730.  His  signature 
is  found  on  small  objects  delicately  executed  and  finely  decorated; 
the  letter  R that  accompanies  it  leads  M.  Harvard  to  suppose  that  for 
some  years  he  directed  the  fabricjue  of  “The  Rose.” 

Hettlin.ger.  Under  the  Directory  the  administration  of  Sevres 
was  vested  in  a triumvirate,  of  which  Hettlinger  was  a member, 
occupying  this  position  until  1800. 

ITeubach  Brothers,  Licht.  Established  1820.  Reproductions 
of  photographs  on  china. 

Heubach,  Ernst,  Ivopplesdorf.  Principally  china  and  biscuit 
figures.  Established  in  1877.  M 116. 

Heubach,  Ivampfk  & Sontag,  Wallendorf.  Established  1765. 
Their  mark  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  Wegley,  which  it 
much  resembles.  M 117. 

Hiboko.  “In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Suinin 
(B.  C.  27)  the  Corean  prince  Hiboko  settled  at  Hasama,  in  the 
Province  of  Omi,  where  his  followers  manufactured  a kind  of  ware 
somewhat  harder  than  the  preceding  and  marked  on  the  exterior 
with  small  lines." — A.  W.  Franks. 

Hicks  & Meigit,  successors  to  R.  & J.  Baddeley,  Shelton.  They 
were  succeeded  by 

Hicks,  Meigh  & Johnson,  who  were  bought  out  by  J.  Morley, 
who  united  their  works  to  his  own  at  the  works  now  occupied  by 
G.  L.  Ashworth  & Bros. 

Hidachi-no-Daijio.  Credited  with  having  been  the  first  potter 
in  Japan  to  use  saggers  in  firing  pottery. 

Higashi-Shima.  (See  Hizen.) 

H iRA.no,  or  Hirata,  Ware.  Named  after  the  Prince  of  Hirado, 
who  in  1650  established  a factory  at  Mikawachi,  about  six  miles  to 
the  south  of  Arita.  The  productions  were  for  the  use  of  the  prince 
and  bis  friends,  and  among  the  most  characteristic  productions  was 
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a porcelain  of  fine  quality  decorated  in  the  sometsuke  (underglaze 
blue)  fashion,  with  a number  of  boys  playing  under  a pine  tree.  The 
choicest  pieces  have  seven  boys,  but  on  the  less  perfect  there  are  only 
five  or  three.  The  sale  of  these  pieces,  except  to  the  prince,  was 
prohibited.  Another  description  of  porcelain  manufactured  here  is 
ornamented  with  designs  in  relief,  produced  by  engraving  and 
by  tracing  in  slip.  Reproductions  of  these  pieces  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Fukami  Suminosuke,  of  Arita. 

Hirschvogel  (The).  Potters  at  Nuremberg.  The  chief  of  this 
family,  Veit  Hirschvogel  (1441-1525),  was  a painter  of  glass  win- 
dows and  a potter.  He  had  several  sons,  of  whom  one,  Augustin 
Hirschvogel,  applied  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  art  of  potting. 
It  is  to  him  that  is  attributed  the  manufacture  of  those  vases  covered 
by  a pure  enamel  of  great  brilliance,  and  hearing  on  the  round  or 
in  depressions  in  the  form  of  niches  practically  in  the  body  itself 
figures  modeled  in  relief.  (See  Nuremberg.) 

Hispano-Moresoue.  Formerly  the  term  Hispano-Arabian  was 
applied  to  these  wares,  under  the  impression  that  they  were  con- 
temporary with  the  ornamental  v ail  tiles  such  as  those  that  decorate 
the  mosque  at  Cordova.  Two  Mohammedan  periods  must  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  history  of  Spain.  The  first  dates  from  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Goths  in  the  eighth  century,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Arabian  Caliphate  of  Cordova ; the  second  from  the  invasion  of  the 
Moors,  who  drove  out  the  Arabs  and  founded  in  1235  the  Kingdom 
of  Granada,  which  was  conquered  in  1492  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
Though  the  art  of  the  new  invaders  had  the  same  origin  as  the  old, 
yet  as  no  pottery  exists  of  the  first  period  it  is  correctly  styled 
Hispano-Moresque.  In  addition  to  the  Moorish  style  of  ornamen- 
tation and  coloring  it  is  distinguished  by  its  beautiful  metallic  lusters. 
Those  examples  having  a decoration  in  pale  luster  with  ornamenta- 
tions in  blue  and  managanese  are  ascribed  to  the  earliest  period ; 
those  having  the  ornamentation  in  the  pale  luster  only,  without  color, 
of  nearly  equal  date,  as  also  some  of  the  darker,  coppery  examples 
with  shields  of  arms ; and  of  a later  period  those  so  glaring  in 
copper-colored  luster  as  to  be  more  painful  than  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  After  .the  conquest  of  the  Moors  the  Christian  element  was 
asserted  in  the  decoration  of  pottery,  and  in  1566  the  last  blow  was 
struck  at  Moorish  art  by  the  promulgation  of  a decree  forbidding 
among  other  things  of  the  execution  of  decorative  works  in  the 
Moorish  style.  The  best  known  example  of  this  Hispano-Moresque 
ware  is  the  Alhambra  vase,  previously  described  and  illustrated. 
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The  fabrique  of  Malaga  was  probably  the  oldest,  and  that  of  Valencia 
the  most  important,  but  other  potteries  existed,  and  their  productions 
were  widely  distributed.  The  Valencia  potteries  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  had  lost  all  Moorish  character,  and  the  employment 
of  copper  luster  only  was  retained. 


Historical  Pottery.  Through  all  ages  pottery  has  been  made 
the  medium  of  recording  historical  events.  The  Chinese  under  the 
Ming  dynasty  (13C8)  largely  illustrated  the  history  of  China.  Italy 
during  the  Renaissance  used  hislorical  subjects  freely.  Nevers  ware 
was  made  the  medium  of  reflecting  the  events  and  politics  of  the 
day.  Sevres  for  a long  period  did  nothing  but  glorify  events  in  the 
life  of  the  “Little  Corporal.'’  The  Peruvians  immortalized  their 
rulers  by  making  drinking-cups  fashioned  after  their  likenesses. 
French  and  English  factories  both  issued  pottery  commemorative  of 
their  scenery  and  events  in  their  historv,  and  so  the  practice  has 
continued  to  the  present  day,  American  manufacturers  contributing 
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their  quota  with  souvenirs  of  the  Spanish-American  War.  After  the 
War  of  Independence,  and  for  a period  of  thirty  or  forty  years, 
English  potters  made  for  this  country  an  almost  unlimited  number 
of  designs  commemorating  our  heroes,  statesmen  and  scenery.  With 
the  exception  of  some  pieces  commemorative  of  Washington  and 
Franklin,  none  of  these  subjects  date  earlier  than  1800.  Patriotism 
was  at  fever-heat,  and  no  doubt  the  initiative  was  taken  on  this  side, 
and  merchants  sent  views  both  to  Liverpool  and  to  Staffordshire 


LAFAYETTE  PLATE. 

to  be  reproduced  there.  The  potters  later,  seeing  the  ready  sales 
of  such  subjects,  engraved  others,  no  doubt  from  materials  pro- 
cured through  their  agents  here.  The  Liverpool  designs  were,  we 
believe,  generally  made  from  designs  furnished  by  merchants  in 
this  country.  Communication  with  England  was  not  of  such  a char- 
acter as  to  place  the  potter  in  a position  to  correctly  quote  our  Con- 
stitution and  our  statesmen,  and  the  Liverpool  pitchers  teem  with 
such  allusions.  Stress  has  been  laid  on  the  unpleasant  position  the 
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English  potter  was  placed  in  in  executing  subjects  that  reflected  on 
the  prowess  of  his  country,  and  we  think  unduly  so,  sufficient  allow- 
ance not  being  made  for  the  unpopularity  of  both  wars  by  a vast 
number  of  Englishmen,  as  evidenced  both  in  their  Parliament  and 
press.  By  far  the  most  interesting  series  are  those  which  came 
surrounded  by  finely  designed  and  engraved  borders,  and  printed 
in  a very  rich  and  deep  blue.  The  engravings  were  deeply  cut  so  as 


“THE  SEAT  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  ESQ.” 

to  hold  a large  body  of  color,  and  among  them  are  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  blue  printing  that  we  have  ever  met  with.  The 
subjects  in  blue  date  from  early  in  the  century  to  about  1830,  when 
prints  in  brown,  black,  pink  and  other  colors  superseded  them,  and 
the  engraving  also  sensibly  deteriorated.  These  subjects,  as  pointed 
out  by  other  writers,  are  unmentioned  by  English  writers  on  ceramics 
— considering  the  vast  number  of  pieces  sent  here,  rather  a remark- 
able omission.  Mr.  W.  C.  Prime,  our  own  ceramic  authority,  was, 
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“the  hornet''’  blockading  the  "bonne  CITOYENNE.” 


“the  hornet”  and  “the  peacock.” 
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we  believe,  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  them,  since 
w h i c h they  have  been 
eagerly  sought  for  by  col- 
lectors. Mrs.  Earle,  in 
“China-Hunting  in  New 
England,”  has  given  a 
lengthy  list  of  subjects. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Barber  has  also 
contributed  some  valuable 
articles  to  different  periodi- 
cals and  newspapers.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  give  a 
complete  list  of  these  his- 
torical pieces,  as  fresh  sub- 
jects are  being  continually 
unearthed  by  enthusiastic  collectors.  On  a large  jug  at  Troy,  N.  Y., 
made  by  Enoch  Wood,  and  consisting  of  a patchwork  of  scenes  and 
portraits,  there  are  views  of  "The  'Constitution'  Escaping  from  the 
British  Fleet,”  and  "Engagement  Between  the  Chesapeake  and 
Shannon,”  which  as  far  as  we  know  have  not  been  seen  on  other 
pieces,  though  undoubtedly  they  were  not  specially  engraved  for  the 
pitcher  in  question.  The  Liverpool  potters  frequently  varied  the 
use  and  position  of  the  prints,  sometimes  using  one  design  and 


“landing  of  the  pilgrims.” 

REISSUED  SEVERAL  TIMES. 


RIDGWAY. 
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sometimes  another  to  fill  a 
vacant  space.  Thus  the  ‘‘Pro- 
scribed Patriots”  pitcher  is 
found  with  half  a dozen  varia- 
tions. The  Staffordshire  de- 
signs in  blue  usually  came  in 
complete  services,  the  plates  of 
which  have  chiefly  survived, 
the  single  pieces,  such  as 
tureens  and  cover  dishes,  be- 
ing but  rarely  met  with.  Some 
had  but  one  subject  in  the 
whole  service ; others  had  a 
“city  hotel,  new  York.”  dozen  or  more  different  views. 

Of  the  latter,  “The  Beauties  of 
America”  service  is  a good  example,  though  the  title  is  somewhat  of 
a misnomer,  or  its  sponser  had  but  a dim  consciousness  of  the 
beauties  of  America,  many  of  the  views  representing  hospitals, 


“city  HALL,  NEW  YORK.”  C.  MEIGH. 
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almshouses,  etc.  Beautiful  as  some  of  these  specimens  are,  and 
doubly  interesting  from  their  historical  association,  the  zeal  of  the 
collector  has  given  many  of  them  a fictitious  value,  as  it  can  hardly 
be  questioned  that  many  of  them  are  absurd  as  views,  caricatures 
as  to  design,  and  valueless  as  specimens  of  the  potter’s  art.  Dr. 
Barber  describes  and  illustrates  some  hundreds  of  these  historical 
pieces  in  his  book,  “Anglo-American 
a monthly  magazine,  entitled  Old 
China,  devoted  to  its  interests.  We 
give  illustrations  of  a number  of 
pieces  selected,  some  because  they 
are  representative  of  the  best,  others 
because  they  have  not  before  been 
published.  The  deep  blue  plates 
were  principally  made  by  Enoch 
Wood,  Rogers,  Stubbs,  Clews,  Ridg- 
way  and  an  unknown  maker  whose 
initials  were  R.  S.  W.  The  collect- 
ors of  these  designs  have  been 
pleased  to  include  as  “Historical”  a 
series  of  reproductions  of  Rowland- 
son’s “Dr.  Syntax’s  Tours”  and  a 
number  of  Biblical  subjects.  The 
absurdly  high  prices  some  of  these 
plates  bring  has,  of  course,  had 
the  effect  of  bringing  reproductions  “fulton's  first  war-vessel.” 
of  them  on  the  market.  So  skil- 
fully are  these  made  that  quite  recently  pretty  nearly  every  antique- 
dealer  in  New  York  was  inveigled  into  buying  one  or  more  copies 


China,”  and  the  cult  has  also 
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of  the  “Arms  of  States”  series  at  the  modest  price  of  ten  dollars  each. 
Not  content  with  reproducing  old  subjects,  entirely  new  ones  are 
being  made,  a well-known  English  firm  having  an  American  com- 
mission in  hand  during  last  summer  for  such  a subject,  the  “ear- 
marks” plainly  indicating  that  it  was  to  be  sold  as  an  antique. 
These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  beautiful  series  of  historical 
views  printed  in  blue  issued  by  well-known  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
houses  and  manufactured  for  them  by  Wedgwoods  and  Mintons, 
and  retailed  for  a nominal  sum.  All  of  these  are  good  in  design, 
and  many  are  extremely  beautiful  and  highly  decorative.  We  give 
an  illustration  of  one  of  these  modern  plates,  finely  engraved,  well 
printed  on  a good  sound  body,  which  can  be  bought  anywhere  for 
fifty  cents,  and  of  an  Albany  City  Hall  plate,  poorly  engraved  and 
printed  in  a muddy  pink  on  the  commonest  C C ware,  for  which 
a dealer  asked  the  modest  sum  of  ten  dollars!  Truly,  the  rubbish 
of  one  generation  becomes  the  treasure  of  the  next. 

History  and  Pottery.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  impor- 

It  has  unlocked  secrets 
which,  but  for  its  aid, 
would  never  have 
been  discovered,  or  at 
best  have  been  but 
dimly  guessed  at.  Ex- 
tinct nations  are  per- 
petuated by  its  aid — 
their  wars,  social  life, 
conquest  and  migra- 
tion being  traced  by  it 
as  plainly  as  in  a 
book.  The  tablets  and 
cylinders  of  ancient 
Babylon,  impressed 
with  cuneiform  char- 
acters, disclosed  the 
history  of  this  fallen 
nation.  The  pottery 
of  Greece  and  of 
Rome  shows  exactly 
how  far  these  nations  pushed  their  conquests — nay,  indicate  the  very 
number  of  the  legions  who  participated  in  the  fray.  From  the 
tombs  of  Egypt  we  learn  of  customs  anterior  to  the  time  of  the 
Persian  Cambyses— six  hundred  years  before  our  own  era  began. 


fiance  of  pottery  as  a textbook  to  history. 


MODERN  PLATE. 
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In  South  America  pottery  has  made  us  acquainted  with  a high  state 
of  civilization  so  remote  that  in  comparison  the  Incas  seem  but  as 
the  children  of  yesterday.  Pottery  was  the  reporter  of  antiquity, 
whose  records  have  remained  when  its  cities  have  crumbled  into  dust 
— whose  very  site  would  have  remained  unknown  but  for  a few 
pieces  of  common  baked  clay. 

TIitasuke  Ware.  Made  in  the  Province  of  Bizen,  Japan,  and 
so  called  from  its  resembling  a knotted  or  twisted  cord.  It  was  first 
made  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  body  is  gray 
stoneware,  rudely  made,  and  often  ornamented  with  a few  streaks 
of  light  red. 

Hizen,  Japan.  The 
Province  of  Hizen  con- 
tains numerous  pottery 
kilns,  the  oldest  of 
which  is  that  at  Ivarat- 
su.  The  works  at  Arita, 
now  the  most  important 
center  of  the  porcelain 
industry  of  Japan,  were 
founded  shortly  after  0LD  KIKU  bov\  l. 

the  Ivaratsu.  The  ware 

made  there  and  at  the  other  Hizen  potteries  is  known  as  Imari  ware, 
that  being  the  port  of  shipment.  It  was  in  this  province  that  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  was  introduced  into  Japan  about  the  year 
I5I3  by  Gorodaynt  Shonsui,  who  had  visited  China  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  that  branch  of  trade.  In  1592  a potter  named  Ri- 
sampei  was  brought  over  to  Hizen  after  the  Corean  War  by  a 
general  of  the  army  under  the  command  of  Prince  Nabeshima,  and 
was  placed  at  Taku,  where  he  pursued  the  trade  of  porcelain-making, 
but  without  much  success.  He  then  went  to  Tanaka-mura,  now 
called  Arita,  and  again  made  experiments.  However,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  succeeded  until  he  found  a good  material  at  Idsumi- 
yama,  which  was  and  is  used  for  making  the  renowned  Arita  ware. 
A native  of  Imari,  in  the  same  province,  named  Higashi-shima 
Tokuzavemon,  had  learned  from  a Chinaman  who  visited  Nagasaki 
(about  fifty  miles  distant  from  Arita) the  method  of  painting  with 
vitreous  colors  on  the  glaze,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  another 
potter,  named  Gosu  Gombie,  after  many  experiments  eventuallv  suc- 
ceeded. In  1645  the  export  of  pieces  decorated  with  colored  enamels 
was  commenced — in  the  first  place  to  a Chinaman  named  Hachikau, 
and  later  to  the  Dutch.  The  kind  of  decoration  employed  at  this 
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factory  has  become  its  peculiar  monopoly,  and  was  made  especially 
for  the  foreign  market,  being  known  in  Europe  as  “Old  Japan.” 
During  what  is  known  as  the  late  period — 1850  to  1870 — the  Hizen 
pottery  may  be  summarized  as  : ( 1 ) Ordinary  thick  white  porcelain 

decorated  in  colors  and  gold;  (2)  fine,  transparent  porcelain  deco- 
rated with  minute  designs  in  outline,  filled  in  with  colors  in  light 
washes,  or  in  raised  masses  or  dots,  imparting  a jeweled  effect; 
(3)  eggshell  porcelain  of  great  delicacy  (its  manufacture  is  said  to 
have  been  commenced  in  1837)  ; (4)  crackled  porcelain  of  a cold 
gray  tint,  with  flowers  in  colors.  The  most  modern  production  is 
what  is  known  as  Nagasaki  ware,  because  it  is  shipped  from  that 
port,  and  consists  of  vases,  tea  sets,  dishes,  etc.,  elaborately  but 
coarsely  decorated  in  a disagreeable  red,  a weak  blue  and  a light 
green.  Our  illustration  is  of  a bowl  of  old  Kiku  ware. 

Hoang-ti.  The  Chinese  claim  that  the  art  of  potting  was 
invented  by  the  Emperor  Hoang-ti,  B.  C.  2668,  or,  according  to 
another  account,  by  Kouen-on,  during  this  emperor’s  enlightened  and 
beneficent  reign.  The  emperor  as  a reward  was  translated  to  the 
upper  sphere  on  the  back  of  a dragon. 

Hochst,  near  Mayence,  Germany.  In  1720,  Ringler,  a workman 
from  Vienna,  carried  the  secret  of  the  manufacture  of  china  to 
Hochst,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Geltz,  of  Frankfort,  added  china 
to  the  existing  manufacture  of  faience.  The  faiences  of  Hochst, 
much  prized  by  amateurs,  show  the  perfection  required  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  which  it  frequently  reproduces  in  form  and 
even  in  decoration.  Like  the  porcelain,  they  are  marked  with  a wheel 
with  six  spokes,  taken  from  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  archbishop  of 
Mayence,  patron  of  the  manufactory.  This  wheel  figures  alone  or 
accompanied  by  the  initial  of  the  decorator.  The  most  able  of  the 
latter  seems  to  have  been  Zeschinger,  who  signed  his  full  name  or 
simply  a “Z.”  Exceedingly  beautiful  works  were  produced,  more 
especially  in  groups,  those  by  Melcboir  being  most  highly  prized. 
When  he  left  the  manufactory  he  was  succeeded  by  Reis,  and  the 
so-called  “thick  head”  period  commenced.  All  the  figures  modeled 
by  him  have  disproportionately  large  heads,  and  are  consequently 
of  much  less  value  than  those  of  Melchoir.  Christian  Gottlieb 
Kuntz,  a painter  employed  there,  was  celebrated  for  his  beautiful 
blue  and  red  enamel.  Great  secrecy  was  observed  in  all  the  depart- 
ments, and  the  composition  of  the  beautiful  violet-red  color  for 
which  this  china  is  celebrated  perished  with  one  of  the  painters. 
In  1794  General  Custine  destroyed  the  manufactory,  but  the  molds 
and  the  models  that  were  managed  to  be  saved  were  bought  bv  a 
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potter  named  Dahl,  who  in  the  first  years  of  the  century  established, 
not  far  from  the  place  where  the  original  manufactory  had  been 
situated,  another,  whose  inferior  products  still  bore  as  mark  the 
wheel  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  accompanied  by  a “D.”  Dahl 
seems  to  have  painted  more  especially  on  hard  enamel ; some  faiences 
decorated  in  blue  of  a soft  tone  and  outlined  in  manganese,  with 
flowers,  foliage  and  birds,  bear  his  mark.  M 118. 

Hoehr,  Gres  de.  (See  Grenzhausen.) 

Hofdick,  Damis.  Master  potter  at  Delft.  In  1705  he  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  fabrique  of  the  sign  of  “The  Star."  He  has  left  a 
number  of  faiences  that  are  quite  fine,  with  open-work  borders, 
decorated  in  greenish  camaieu  blue,  and  some  polychrome  pieces, 
principally  parroquets,  ducks,  etc.  He  marked  “H.” 

Holcroft,  the  author  of  “The  Road  to  Ruin,”  was  at  one  time 
a hawker  of  pottery. 

Holdcroft,  Joseph,  Longton.  Manufacturer  of  majolica  of  an 
imitative  rather  than  original  description,  though  the  potting  is  good. 
M 1 19. 

Holdsfiip,  Josiah,  was  one  of  the  original  partners  in  the  Wor- 
cester Works,  as  was  also 

Holdship,  Richard,  owning  between  them  about  one-fourth  of 
the  capital  of  the  company.  Richard  seems  to  have  claimed  to  have 
discovered  the  art  of  printing  on  pottery.  (See  R.  Hancock.)  In 
1751  he  became  the  lessee  of  the  works,  but  became  bankrupt  and 
sold  his  shares  for  five  shillings,  carrying  the  secret  of  printing  to 
the  Derby  China  Works.  Marryatt  states  that  he  went  to  Caughley 
to  introduce  printing  there. 

Holitsch,  Hungary.  A manufactory  of  faiences  with  stan- 
niferous enamel,  that  produced  side  by  side  with  work  of  original 
character  faience  copied  servilely  from  porcelain  or  German  faience. 
The  coloring  of  Holitsch  faience  is  fresh  and  decided ; many  of  the 
pieces  are  rather  coarse  imitations  of  Strasburg  faience ; others  of 
yellow  background  with  medallions  in  the  body  color  are  evidently 
an  inspiration  from  the  faiences  of  Montpellier.  There  are  also 
some  plates,  vases,  etc.,  attributed  to  Holitsch  that  are  decorated  in 
exact  imitation  of  the  faience  of  Castelli.  These  faiences  are  marked 
“H.  F.” 

Holland.  The  chief  interest  in  the  pottery  of  Holland  centers 
in  Delft  (which  see),  but  during  the  Seven  Years’  War  the  Dutch 
availed  themselves  of  the  almost  ruined  state  of  the  industry  in 
Germany  to  establish  several  manufactories  of  hard  porcelain.  The 
first  of  these  was  established  at  Weesp,  near  Amsterdam,  in  1764, 
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by  Count  von  Gronsveld,  with  the  assistance  of  workmen  from 
Saxony.  It  existed,  however,  for  only  seven  years.  In  1772  it  was 
reopened  by  the  Pastor  de  Moll  at  Loosdrecht,  near  Utrecht,  and 
porcelain  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  fineness  was  made  for  about 
ten  years,  when  the  manufacture  was  transferred  to  Amstel ; but  it 
failed  for  want  of  encouragement.  The  original  mark  was  a “W”  in 
blue  under  the  glaze,  or  in  gold,  and  the  Meissen  crossed  swords  (a). 
When  the  manufactory  was  transferred  to  Amstel  the  mark  b was 
used,  standing  for  “Manufactur  oudc  Loosdrecht” — manufacture  of 
old  Loosdrecht.  At  The  Hague,  Lynker,  a German,  established  in 
1778  a porcelain  manufactory  on  the  Canal,  which  was  afterward 
transferred  to  the  “Nieuwe  Mol”  Street.  Political  events  of  the 
period  from  1785  1°  *793  brought  the  industry  to  a standstill,  which 


also  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  restricted  to  home 
consumption,  the  importation  of  china  into  other  countries  having 
manufactories  being  prohibited.  The  porcelain  of  Holland  varies 
little  from  that  of  Germany,  the  paste  being  fine  and  the  decoration 
generally  well  executed.  The  mark  of  The  Hague  porcelain  is  a 
stork  with  a fish  in  its  mouth  (c).  There  were  other  manufactories 
of  an  unimportant  character  at  Arnheim  and  one  or  two  other  places. 
To-day  the  Holland  potters  are  much  in  evidence.  Messrs.  Thooft 
& Labouchere  have  given  us  their  charming  reproductions  of  old 
Delft,  an  illustration  of  which  appears  in  the  article  on  Delft,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Tyndale,  Mitchell  & Co.,  and  have  once 
more  made  the  old  city  a pottery  center.  What  they  have  done  for 
Delft  the  Rosenburg  factory  has  done  for  The  Hague.  The  old 
house  of  Petrus  Regout  & Co.  (q.  v. ) , the  largest  pottery  but  one  in 
Europe,  has  just  absorbed  one  of  its  competitors,  the  porcelain 
factory  of  Louis  Regout  & Co.  This  house  and  the  Societe 
Ceramique  at  Wyk,  Maastricht,  make  the  old  town  of  Maastricht 
quite  an  important  center. 

Hollins,  Michael  Daintry.  Was  the  fourth  son  of  Mr. 
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Thomas  Hollins,  of  Manchester,  and  was  bom  in  1814.  It  was  in- 
tended that  he  should  join  the  medical  profession,  but  after  going 
through  the  usual  course  of  study,  and  successfully  passing  his  exam- 
inations, he  became  a member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Mr. 
Hollins,  however,  did  not  practise  as  a surgeon,  but  in  1839  joined  the 
firm  of  Minton  & Co.,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  being  a nephew  by  marriage 
of  the  late  Herbert  Minton.  Here  he  had  supervision  of  the  manu- 
facturing department,  Mr.  Minton  exercising  a general  direction 
over  the  concern.  In  1849  Mr.  Colin  Minton  Campbell  became  a 
partner,  and  in  1858  Herbert  Minton  died,  the  business  being  car- 
ried on  by  Mr.  Hollins  and  Mr.  Campbell  until  1868,  when  the  part- 
nership was  dissolved,  the  agreement  being  that  he  should  continue 
the  manufacture  of  encaustic  and  other  tiles,  and  Mr.  Campbell  that 
of  the  other  branches.  The  assistance  given  by  Mr.  Hollins  to 
Herbert  Minton  in  his  production  of  encaustic  tiles  has  never  been 
fully  acknowledged,  but  that  his  abilities  wonderfully  assisted  in  the 
experiments  and  development  of  the  process  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
It  seems,  at  any  rate,  to  have  been  tentatively  acknowledged  by 
Herbert  Minton,  for  when  the  manufacture  of  tiles  was  fairly  com- 
menced it  was  under  the  distinctive  style  of  Minton,  Hollins  & Co. 
In  the  lawsuit  that  followed  the  dissolution  of  partnership  the  highest 
courts  upheld  Mr.  Hollins  in  his  claims  to  the  sole  right  of  stamping 
these  encaustic  tiles  with  the  name  Minton,  and  gave  him  possession 
of  all  orders  addressed  to  Minton  & Co.  if  they  contained  on  the 
address  any  reference  to  tiles.  As  soon  as  new  premises  could  be 
built  Mr.  Hollins  transferred  the  manufacture  of  tiles  to  the  new 
works  at  Cliff  Bank,  where  the  manufacture  of  the  world-famed 
Minton  tiles  has  been  successfully  carried  on  under  the  style  of 
Minton,  Hollins  & Co.  Mr.  Hollins  had  always  the  highest  reputa- 
tion as  an  employer  of  labor ; his  workpeople  were  devoted  to  him, 
and  his  knowledge  as  a doctor  was  always  at  their  disposal,  though 
he,  of  course,  did  not  prescribe  for  them ; but,  quick  to  note  their 
ailments,  his  sound  advice  was  often  of  the  utmost  benefit.  He  took 
a great  interest  in  local  affairs,  was  elected  to  many  important  public 
offices,  and  was  intimately  associated  with  the  volunteer  movement 
from  1859,  when  he  was  the  first  captain  of  the  Stoke  Company,  until 
as  colonel-commandant  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Regiment  in  1889 
the  Government  regulations  in  regard  to  age  called  for  his  retire- 
ment. He  died  early  in  February,  1898,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-two. 

Hollins,  Warburton  & Co.  Proprietors  of  the  New  Hall  China 
Works  at  Hanley,  where  the  first  hard  porcelain  made  in  Stafford- 
shire was  manufactured.  It  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  connec- 
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tion  with  Richard  Champion  more  than  any  merit  in  its  production. 
(See  New  Hall.) 

Hollins,  T.  &.  J.,  and  Hollins,  S.  Were  both  manufacturers  in 
Staffordshire  of  the  school  of  Elijah  Mayer,  toward  the  close  of  the 
last  century. 

Holmos.  A Greek  cup  for  wine. 

Homer.  Cowper  has  translated  a poem  by  Homer  addressed  to 
certain  potters,  who,  busied  in  baking  their  wares,  seeing*  him 
approach,  called  to  him  and  promised  him  a present  of  their  com- 
modity if  he  would  sing  to  them,  when  he  sang  as  follows : 

“Pay  me  my  price,  potters!  and  I will  sing. 

Attend,  O Pallas  ! and  with  lifted  arm 
Protect  their  oven  ; let  the  cups  and  all 
The  sacred  vessels  blacken  well,  and,  baked 
With  good  success,  yield  them  both  fair  renown 
And  profit,  whether  in  the  market  sold 
Or  streets,  and  let  no  strife  ensue  between  us. 

But  O ye  potters  ! if  with  shameless  front 
Ye  falsify  your  promise,  then  I leave 
No  mischief  uninvoked  to  avenge  the  wrong. 

Come,  Syntrips,  Smaragdus,  Sabactes,  come! 

And  Asbestus.  Nor  let  your  direst  dread 
Omadamus  delay ! Fire  seize  your  house  ! 

May  neither  house  nor  vestibule  escape ! 

May  ye  lament  to  see  confusion  mar 
And  mingle  the  whole  labor  of  your  hands ! 

And  may  a sound  fill  all  your  ovens 
Such  as  of  a horse  grinding  his  provender, 

While  all  your  pots  and  flagons  bounce  within. 

Come  hither,  also,  daughter  of  the  Sun, 

Circe,  the  sorcerer,  and  with  thy  drugs 
Poison  themselves  and  all  that  they  have  made ! 

Come  also  Chiron,  with  thy  numerous  troop 
Of  Centaurs,  as  well  those  who  died  beneath 
The  club  of  Hercules  as  who  escaped, 

And  stamp  their  crockery  to  dust ! Down  fall 
Their  chimney ! Let  them  see  it  with  their  eyes, 

And  howl  to  see  the  ruins  of  their  art. 

While  I rejoice  ; and  if  a potter  stoop 
To  peep  into  his  furnace,  may  the  fire 
Flash  in  his  face  and  scorch  it,  that  all  men 
Observe  thenceforth  equity  and  good  faith.” 
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Syntrips  and  Smaragdus  express  the  breaking  of  the  earth  to 
pieces.  Asbestus  is  the  fire  that  cannot  be  moderated.  Sabactes 
characterizes  the  misfortunes  of  workmen  whose  work  is  destroyed, 
and  Omadamus  is  the  destructive  force  which  nothing  can  resist. 

Homer,  W.  H.  (See  New  England  Pottery  Co.) 

Honan.  A province  of  China  where  porcelain  was  first  manu- 
factured during  the  Horn  dynasty,  between  the  years  B.  C.  185  and 
A.  D.  88. 

Honore,  Paris.  The  early  introduction  of  lithographic  stones 
as  applied  to  the  decoration  of  porcelain  is  ascribed  to  him. 

Honorific  Marks.  Symbols  used  by  the  Chinese  signifying  for 
whom  the  ware  was  made.  There  are  eight  principal  ones,  and  when 


to  one  of  these  is  added  a ribbon  it  signifies  that  the  piece  was 
designed  for  sacred  use.  The  pearl  (A)  is  the  svmbol  of  talent,  and 
the  pieces  are  destined  for  poets  and  literati.  The  “sonorous  stone’’ 
(B)  is  for  judges  and  magistrates,  and  was  hung  above  their  door 
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or  at  the  temple  gates,  to  be  struck  by  those  seeking  admittance. 
Pieces  with  this  mark  were  exclusively  for  the  use  of  judges.  The 
Konei,  or  tablet  of  honor  (C),  is  the  symbol  of  office.  It  was 
bestowed  by  the  emperor  on  his  noble  functionaries,  who  were 
required  to  hold  it  when  discharging  the  duties  of  their  office  and 
during  an  audience.  The  sacred  ax  (D)  is  the  mark  of  warriors. 
The  Celosia  (E)  is  the  symbol  of  longevity.  The  “treasures  of 
writing”  (F)  are  the  emblems  of  the  learned,  and  consist  of  paper, 
brush,  ink  and  pumice-stone.  The  Outang  (G)  is  a leaf,  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  is  not  understood.  The  meaning  of  the  univalve 
shell  (H)  is  also  unknown.  These  marks  are  sometimes  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ware,  sometimes  a component  part  of  the  decoration, 
or  appear  on  the  neck  of  vases  so  as  to  constitute  the  chief  ornament. 

Hoorne,  Hendrick  van.  Potter  of  Delft.  Established  in  1759 
at  the  sign  of  the  “Three  Ash-Barrels.” 

Hope  & Carter,  Burslem.  Mr.  John  Hope,  formerly  a partner 
in  the  firm  of  Pinder,  Bourne  & Co.,  at  the  dissolution  of  partner- 
ship in  1861  formed  a new  firm  bv  taking  in  a Mr.  Carter  as  partner, 
and  under  the  style  of  Hope  & Carter  manufactured  earthenware 
for  the  English  trade  at  the  Fountain  Place  Works. 

Hopkins  & Vernon,  Burslem.  (See  A.  J.  Wilkinson.) 

Hoppestein,  Jacob  Wemmers.  Master  potter.  Established  at 
Delft  in  1661.  He  was  a pupil  of  Abraham  de  Kooge,  founder  of 
the  fabrique  at  the  sign  of  the  “Moor’s  Head,”  to  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1661.  There  are  quite  a number  of  faiences  known  of  his,  dec- 
orated in  very  soft  camaieu  blue,  or  in  polychrome,  of  which  several 
are  most  remarkable,  especially  those  decorated  in  blue. 

Hoppestein,  Rochus  Jacob.  Son  of  the  preceding,  to  whom 
he  succeeded  in  1680.  He  produced,  equally,  faiences  decorated  in 
camaieu  blue  and  in  colors  enhanced  with  gold.  His  mark,  which 
is  quite  rare,  is  composed  of  the  Moor's  head  of  the  fabrique  and 
his  monogram. 

Horn  Brothers,  Hornberg.  Manufacturers  of  majolica  and 
stoneware.  Established  in  1817.  Their  trademark  is  a horn  half 
surrounded  by  a sunburst. 

Horold.  Director  of  the  Dresden  factory  from  1719.  (See 
Dresden.) 

Horadasiiite.  The  Japanese  term  for  castaways  found  in  the 
ruins  of  ancient  kilns. 

Hotel  The  Japanese  god  of  contentment,  represented  as  a 
portly  and  complacent  deity. 

Houdayer,  John  F.,  was  a partner  in  the  old  Trenton,  N.  J., 
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firm  of  Taylor  & Speeler,  some  time  between  the  years  i860  and 
1870. 

Hour,  Jan  Sicktis  van  den.  Potter  at  Delft,  where  he  directed 
as  foreman  several  fabriques,  among  others  that  of  the  sign  of  the 
“Porcelain  Bottle,”  in  which  he  entered  in  1701.  Several  polychrome 
pieces  of  ducks  and  chickens,  forming  soup-tureens  and  vegetable,' 
dishes,  ably  executed  and  very  well  decorated,  bear  his  initials.  \ 

House  of  Loreto.  (See  Loreto.) 

PIoxter.  A Furstenberger  named  Zeiseler,  a flower  painter, 
tried  to  start  a manufactory  of  hard  porcelain  here  in  1770,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  He  was  followed  by  Paul  Becker,  who  had  defrauded 
Ringler  of  his  notes  and  memoranda,  and  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  industry,  after  having  fruitlessly  hawked  his  secret  through 
France,  Belgium  and  Holland.  He  was  bought  up  by  the  offer  of 
a pension,  and  the  enterprise  came  to  an  end. 

Hozan,  Bunzo.  A Japanese  potter  of  the  present  day  at  Awata, 
Japan.  He  is  a descendant  of  the  original  potters  of  that  place. 

Hozen,  Zengoro.  Settled  some  twenty-eight  or  thirty  year  ago 
at  Kutani,  Province  of  Kaga,  Japan,  and  did  much  toward  encourag- 
ing and  instructing  the  manufacturers  of  that  place  in  the  method  of 
making  and  decorating  porcelain. 

Hubbe  Brothers,  Neuhaldensleben.  Manufacturers  of  porce- 
lain. Established  in  1875.  M 120. 

Hudson  River  Pottery,  West  Twelfth  Street,  New  York. 
Founded  in  1838,  and  until  1878  produced  only  stoneware  and 
glazed  earthenware.  Under  the  direction  of  William  A.  Macquoid 
& Co.  terra-cotta  in  antique  forms  for  decorative  purposes  was  made. 

Huet,  Bernard,  and  Huet,  Jean  Louis,  were  figure  modelers 
at  Orleans  in  1753. 

Hulme,  Thomas.  (See  A.  J.  Wilkinson.) 

Hulme  & Booth.  (See  A.  J.  Wilkinson.) 

Humble,  Green  & Co.  (See  Leeds.) 

Hungary.  Nothing,  we  believe,  has  as  yet  been  published  on 
the  history  of  the  ancient  faience  industry  in  Hungary,  and  if  we 
except  the  manufactories  of  Holitsch  and  Tata,  whose  products  can 
be  identified,  we  know  nothing  of  the  other  fabriques,  from  which, 
however,  there  issued  numerous  faiences  that  from  all  accounts  well 
deserve  to  be  collected  and  studied  with  care.  Specially  noteworthy 
are  the  plaques,  skilfully  drawn  in  manganese  and  freshly  painted, 
reproducing  familiar  subjects,  personages,  soldiers  in  rich  costume, 
etc.,  and  which  are  even  to-dav  frequently  found  in  country  houses. 
They  often  bear  legends  and  almost  always  dates  inscribed  in  cipher 
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of  peculiar  form  that  does  not  seem  to  have  varied  much,  and  which 
alone  suffices  to  make  them  recognized.  The  Museum  of  Sevres 
possesses  several  of  these  interesting  faiences. 

Hurch,  Pieter  van.  Master  potter.  Established  at  Delft  in 
1696  at  the  sign  of  “Timon”  (Inde  Dessel).  His  fabrique  doubtless 
had  a brief  existence,  for  there  is  but  one  piece  known  that  can 
be  attributed  to  him,  and  it  is  marked  in  full  “IN  DE  DELF 
SEVINKEL,  I.  D.” — in  the  Magazine  of  Delft,  I(nde)  D(essel). 

HuRten,  Charles  Ferdinand.  Born  at  Cologne,  1818,  and 
studied  in  the  school  of  art  there.  In  1836  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
soon  obtained  vogue  as  a successful  flower  painter,  executing  some 
commissions  for  Sevres.  In  1859  he  was  brought  to  England  by 
Messrs.  W.  T.  Copeland  & Sons  and  continued  with  them  until  1897, 
a long  and  honorable  service.  That  his  work  should  continue  so 
long  in  popular  favor  is  an  evidence  of  its  worth.  During  this  long 
term  of  years  and  at  the  various  exhibitions  in  which  Messrs.  Cope- 
land participated  his  work  was  a conspicuous  feature,  for  Mr.  Hiirten 
was  by  no  means  an  ordinary  china  flower-painter  working  to  a set 
pattern,  for  every  one  of  his  productions  was  carefully  thought  out 
and  painted  with  the  most  loving  care  and  with  a certain  boldness 
withal  that  gave  them  a charming  significance.  His  taste,  his  sense 
of  proportion  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  palette  placed  him  easily  in 
the  first  rank.  A vase  five  feet  high  exhibited  at  the  London  Exhi- 
bition of  1862  was  purchased  by  the  British  Government,  and  there 
are  a number  of  specimens  of  his  work  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  He  had  also  a certain  reputation  as  a painter  of  fans,  and 
was  selected  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  to  execute  an  order  for 
twelve  screens  on  black  satin  which  now  adorn  the  drawing-room  at 
Chatsworth.  Mr.  Hiirten  had  an  imposing  presence  and  a genial 
disposition  which  made  him  a host  of  friends.  He  died  in  London 
in  1900. 

Hussl,  J.  Ant.,  Schwaz.  Manufacturer  of  majolica  and  orna- 
mental pieces  in  the  Oriental  and  Renaissance  style.  Established  in 
1801.  M 121. 

Hustin.  (See  Bordeaux.) 

Hutschenreuther,  C.  M.,  Hohenberg.  Established  in  1814, 
and  now  employs  about  four  hundred  workmen.  He  makes  princi- 
pally  china  for  decorators,  and  often  employs  the  Royal  Vienna 
mark  in  blue  underglaze.  M 122. 

Hydrea.  A Greek  water  pitcher  with  two  side  handles  and  one 
larger  one. 

Hylton  Pottery,  near  Sunderland,  was  established  by  J.  Phillips 
about  1762. 
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Iberian  Peninsula.  (See  Hispano-Moresque  and  Spain.) 

Ibis  Mummy  Pots.  Vessels  of  early  Egyptian  manufacture, 
made  of  red  clay,  and  used  for  holding  the  embalmed  body  of  the 
sacred  bird.  They  are  usually  of  a conical  shape,  with  a slightly 
convex  lid. 

Ichi-niNj  or  Sahei.  The  manufacture  of  the  Japanese  Raku 
ware  has  been  continued  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
in  a direct  line  of  elevep  generations.  Ichi-nin  is  the  potter  of  the 
fourth  generation. 

Ichinose,  Japan.  There  is  a kiln  here,  the  products  of  which  are 
classed  as  Arita  or  Hizen  ware. 

Idsumi-yama.  A hill  near  Arita  where  are  to  be  found  nearly  all 
the  materials  necessary  for  making  porcelain.  (See  Arita.) 

Idumo  Ware.  Made  in  the  village  of  Matsuije,  Province  of 
Idsumo.  The  kiln  was  established  by  Gombei,  a potter  of  Hagi, 
about  1658.  Using  the  Hagi  clay,  the  products  had  much  the  char- 
acter of  the  true  Hagi  ware.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century  a 
skilful  manufacturer  of  the  name  of  Hanruko  received  orders  from 
the  prince  of  the  province  to  make  imitations  of  the  ancient  ware,  in 
which  he  was  very  successful.  The  ware  from  this  kiln,  which  is 
now  known  as  Rakuzan-yama,  consists  of  tea  utensils  and  ware  for 
general  use,  preserving  the  earlier  characteristics. 

Iga  Ware.  This  ware,  which  is  called  Ivo-Iga,  is  made  at 
Mambashira,  Province  of  Iga,  Japan.  Small  articles  of  a pale  gray 
stoneware,  covered  with  a greenish  glaze,  and  red  ware,  the  upper 
part  and  inside  glazed  with  brown  and  mottled  with  green,  are  the 
leading  characteristics. 

Iganomura.  (See  Awaji.) 

Igarashi,  Jihei.  (See  Takatori.) 

Ikeda,  Yasujiro.  At  Mikawaji,  six  miles  from  Arita,  Japan, 
this  potter  in  1837  made  a very  thin,  paper-like  and  glossy  trans- 
lucent porcelain  known  as  eggshell.  Small  pieces  only  were  made, 
turned  on  the  potter’s  wheel.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  painted  with 
enamel  of  various  colors  and  largely  exported.  The  material  comes 
from  the  island  of  Amakusa,  or  Goto,  and  is  softer  and  tougher  than 
that  from  Idsumi-yama. 

Imado  Ware.  At  Imado-Machi,  in  the  northern  part  of  Tokio, 
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Japan,  are  a number  of  small  kilns  where  an  inferior  kind  of  earthen- 
ware for  domestic  use  is  made.  Mottled  ware,  made  by  mixing  red 
and  black  or  black  and  white  clays,  is  also  made. 

Imamura,  Sannojo.  Established  about  1655  the  manufacture  of 
Herado,  or  Herato,  ware.  (See  Hirado.) 

Imari  Ware.  The  name  given  to  ware  made  in  the  Province 
of  Hizen  on  account  of  its  being  exported  from  that  port. 

Imola,  Italy.  Pottery  of  an  old  date  has  been  ascribed  to  this 
place,  but  nothing  of  a definite  character  seems  to  be  known  about  it. 

Imperatrice,  l’.  Manufactur  de  S.  M.  (See  Dagotv.) 

Inakimura.  (See  Inu-yama.) 

India.  There  is  more  of  supposition  than  actual  knowledge 
respecting  the  porcelain  of  India.  Chardin,  an  authority  on  Persian 
porcelain,  states  that  no  porcelain  was  made  in  India,  and  that  all 
used  there  came  either  from  China  or  Persia.  The  Abbe  Ravnal,  on 
the  contrary,  alluding  to  the  house  occupied  by  the  Banians,  at 
Surat,  speaks  of  porcelain  plaques  inlaid  in  the  ceiling.  Marryatt 
gives  extracts  from  several  inventories  in  which  Indian  and  Chinese 
porcelains  are  concurrently  mentioned,  and  states : “Indian  pottery 
is  of  fine  quality,  well  made  and  of  good  form,  and  may  easily  be 
distinguished  as  really  Hindoo  from  its  national  character.  Hindoo 
deities  are  depicted  upon  it,  as  well  as  Buddhist  figures.”  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  believe  that  with  the  advancement  we  know  they 
possessed  in  the  other  branches  of  art  they  should  have  been  ignorant 
on  this  especial  one,  or  that  their  knowledge  should  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  either  China  or  Persia.  Indian  figure  painting  on  por- 
celain, for  instance,  is  much  superior  to  that  of  China.  Specimens 
preserved  of  Indian  pottery  entitle  the  Hindoo  potters  to  a high  rank, 
and  prove  that  at  a very  early  date  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
processes  of  enameling  and  glazing.  The  present  salt-glazed  earth- 
enware, with  its  beautiful  greens,  blues  and  turquoises,  is  so  inti- 
mately allied  with  the  old  Indian  ware  as  to  seem  its  legitimate 
successor. 

Indian  Porcelain.  Japanese  and  Chinese  porcelain,  so  called 
from  its  having  been  received  via  the  East  Indies. 

Indians.  (See  North  American  Indians.) 

Inglis,  Thomas.  Born  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  in  1819.  He 
came  to  America  in  1844,  and,  being  interested  in  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  ceramics  he  began  experimenting  at  his  summer  home, 
Manchester-by-the-Sea,  and  eventually  produced  some  most  excellent 
pieces,  the  glazes  in  many  cases  being  quite  remarkable.  A fine 
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collection  of  his  work  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  None 
of  this  pottery  was  produced  for  commercial  purposes. 

International  Pottery  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.  This  pot-  t 
tery  was  organized  in  1879,  the  incorporators  being  James  Moses, 
John  Moses,  Edward  Clark  and  Thomas  Clark.  In  September  of 
the  same  year  John  W.  Burgess,  William  Burgess  and  John  A. 
Campbell  bought  out  the  stock  of  the  above-named,  and  became  the 
proprietors  of  the  International  Pottery  Company.  From  that  date 
up  to  the  present  year  the  concern  has  been  run  under  the  corporate 
name, stamping  their  goods  with  the  trademark“Burgess&Campbell.” 
In  1895  Mr.  John  Campbell  withdrew  from  the  firm,  and  Mr.  E.  C. 
Williamson  was  elected  as  treasurer.  The  present  officers  are : 
William  Burgess,  president ; E.  C.  Williamson,  treasurer,  and  I.  H. 
Nichols,  secretary.  The  International  Pottery  Company  make  a 
sound  and  durable  earthenware  body,  and,  we  believe,  were  the  first 
American  potters  to  successfully  introduce  flowing  blue  decorations. 
These  decorations  have  been  mostly  of  an  original  character,  and 
the  International  may  fairly  be  credited  with  having  done  all  in  its 
power  to  uphold  all  that  was  most  commendable  in  American  pottery. 
Mr.  William  Burgess  was  born  in  Brooklyn  in  1857,  his  father,  John 
Burgess,  being  the  founder  of  the  firm  of  Burgess  & Goddard. 
Educated  as  a physician,  he,  unfortunately,  when  at  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, contracted  blood-poisoning,  which  so  impaired  his  health  that 
he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  give  up  the  medical  course.  Upon 
his  recovery  he,  as  stated  above,  became  interested  in  the  Inter- 
national Pottery  Company,  and  during  President  Harrison’s  admin- 
istration was  appointed  to  the  North  Staffordshire  Consulate  at 
Tunstall,  serving  the  Government  and  looking  after  the  interests 
of  American  potters  in  the  most  acceptable  manner.  The  appoint- 
ment of  such  a comparatively  young  man — he  was  then  thirty-four 
years  of  age — was  a fitting  compliment  to  his  acumen  as  a business 
man  and  his  integrity  as  a citizen.  Upon  the  completion  of  his  term 
as  consul  he  again  took  an  active  interest  in  the  International  Pottery 
Company,  and  remains  an  important  factor  in  that  concern.  M 123. 

Insoufflage  is  the  blowing  on  of  glaze  by  means  of  compressed 
air ; the  jet  of  glaze  falls  upon  the  porcelain  standing  on  a revolving 
wheel,  and  it  leaves  on  the  surface  of  the  ware  only  the  finest  film 
of  glaze. 

Inu-yama  Ware.  “This  pottery  is  situated  in  the  village  of 
Inakimura,  near  the  Castle  of  Inu-yama,  in  the  Countv  of  Neiva 
Province  of  Owari,  but  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown.  It 
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is,  however,  certain  that  in  1810  there  was  made  here  an  imitation  of 
Chinese  porcelain  (so-called  Ako-ye),  decorated  with  red  ocher  and 
also  cobalt  painting.  The  trade  still  flourishes.” 

Ipsen,  Mme.,  Copenhagen.  Copies  of  Greek  vases,  most  artis- 
tically executed,  perfect  as  to  form  and  ornamentation,  together 
with  statuettes  in  terra-cotta,  beautifully  modeled,  are  produced  by 
Mme.  Ipsen.  This  Danish  terra-cotta  from  its  simple  nobility 
seems  the  perfect  realization  of  a noble  and  artistic  conception. 

Ireland.  The  only  potteries  we  have  any  information  about  in 
Ireland  are  the  Belleek  works,  at  Belleek  ( q . v. ) , County  Ferman- 
agh ; the  James  R.  Burns  and  Ulster  Pottery  at  Coalisland;  S.  Burns 
& Co.,  Creenagh ; Corr  & McNally,  Coalisland,  both  earthenware 
manufacturers  ; R.  J.  Beatty,  David  Burns,  Robert  Burns  and  Samuel 
Burns,  all  earthenware  manufacturers  at  Killyman,  County  Moy. 

Ironstone.  A name  applied  by  Mason  to  a hard  earthenware 
body  patented  by  him  in  1813.  (See  Mason.) 

Isle  d’Elle.  (See  Elle,  Island  of.) 

Isle  St.  Denis,  Paris.  A hard-porcelain  manufactory  was 
established  here  in  1778.  Bisque  busts  were  one  of  the  products. 

Ispahan,  Persia.  It  is  stated  in  “Ajaib  el  Boldan,”  a work 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  “especially  is  Ispahan  cele- 
brated for  the  skill  of  her  potters,  who  make  vases  that  can  hold 
four  pints  of  water,  and  which  weigh  no  more  than  four  miscals 
(12J4  dwt.).”  Chardin  also  quotes  an  old  story  current  in  his  day 
to  the  following-  effect:  “The  potters  of  Yezd  once  sent  as  a chal- 
lenge to  the  potters  of  Ispahan  a porcelain  vase  which  held  twelve 
pounds  of  water  and  only  weighed  one  miscal.  The  potters  of 
Ispahan  sent  to  Yezd  in  return  a vase  of  the  same  size  and  shape, 
which  only  held  one  miscal  of  water  and  weighed  twelve  pounds.” 

Ishi-yaki.  The  Japanese  name  for  a kind  of  stoneware. 

Islettes,  Les,  Meuse.  It  is  through  error  that  this  manufac- 
tory is  designated  by  the  name  of  Fabrique  des  Islettes.  In  reality 
it  was  situated  at  Bois  d'Epense  (Marne),  a contiguous  hamlet  to 
the  village  of  Les  Islettes,  from  which  it  is  only  separated  by  the 
Bresme,  a small  stream  that  forms  the  boundary  of  the  Marne 
and  of  the  Meuse ; but  as  most  of  the  workmen  employed 
in  the  pottery  lived  at  Les  Islettes,  and  several  of  the  outbuildings 
of  the  manufactory  were  within  its  territory,  the  custom  prevailed 
of  giving  the  products  the  name  of  faience  of  Les  Islettes.  However, 
on  the  list  of  potteries  of  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  fabrique 
is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Bois  d’Epense.  It  is  only  since  17851 
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under  Francois  Bernard,  successor  of  his  father,  that  the  fabrique 
of  Les  Islettes,  which  had  already  existed  for  a long  time,  began 
to  attain  a certain  importance,  and  especially  under  the  direction  of 
his  son,  Jacques  Henri,  that  its  products  acquired  the  special  bril- 
liance and  clearness  of  tone  that  make  them  everywhere  recog- 
nizable and  constitute  their  chief  originality.  Cassius  purple,  pure 
cobalt,  bright  yellow  and  copper  green  nearly  always  dominate — 
drawn,  and  in  many  cases  one  may  say  underlined,  by  strokes  of 
brown  or  black  strongly  accented.  The  subjects  decorating  Les 
Islettes  faiences  are  of  greatest  variety.  They  are  principally  of 
flowers,  forming  large  bouquets  tied  with  a pink  ribbon  or  gathered 
in  a basket ; of  birds,  especially  cocks,  and  of  Chinese  landscapes. 
But  it  is  particularly  the  figure  subjects,  familiar  or  lively  scenes, 
military  sketches,  types  of  soldiers  of  the  Grand  Army,  episodes  in 
the  life  of  Napoleon  I. — among  others  the  well-known  scene,  “On  ne 
passe  pas!” — etc.,  that  have  made  the  faiences  of  Les  Islettes  so 
popular,  not  only  in  Lorraine  and  in  Champagne,  but  in  more  distant 
countries,  where  it  remained  in  vogue  the  first  quarter  of  our  century. 
The  faiences  of  Les  Islettes  are  not  signed.  There  are,  however, 
two  plates  mentioned  as  bearing  the  mark  “Bernard  an  Bois 
d’Epense,”  but  we  have  never  seen  them. 

Isleworth.  A small  pottery  was  founded  here  on  Railshead 
Creek  by  Joseph  Shove,  of  Worcester,  about  the  year  1760.  Another 
and  later  proprietor  of  the  works  was  Goulding.  Fine  terra-cotta 
vases  of  classical  shapes  with  figures  in  relief  were  made  here. 
Pieces  marked  “S.  & G.”  are  ascribed  to  Isleworth,  though  it  is  not 
known  that  Shove  and  Goulding  were  ever  in  partnership. 

Italienne,  l’.  A manufactory,  so  called,  was  founded  at  Goin- 
court  (Oise)  about  1795.  There  was  principally  faience  made  here 
that  was  decorated  by  dots  with  nothing  artistic  about  it,  but  that 
merits  mention  because  of  the  singularity  of  the  process  of  decoration. 
They  are  marked  in  the  mold,  stamped  in  the  clay,  ‘TItalienne.” 

Italy.  The  pottery  of  Etruria  has  already  received  mention, 
and  the  Roman  Samian  ware  will  be  noticed  later.  Its  more  recent 
history  may  be  said  to  start  with  Luca  della  Robbia,  who  is  generally 
credited,  although  on  slender  grounds,  with  the  discovery  of  tin 
enamel.  In  the  article  on  Germany  we  have  already  seen  that  it  was 
probably  known  there  as  early  as  1283,  whilst  the  Moors  in  Spain 
undoubtedly  employed  it  about  the  same  period.  Possiblv  it  was 
known  to  the  Italian  potters,  and  that  Luca  did  but  borrow  it  from 
them,  although  later  he  undoubtedly  improved  it.  Painted  majolica 
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was  probably  first  brought  into  Italy  from  the  Balearic  Islands  early 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  we  are  told  that  it  was  the  custom  at  Pisa 
with  the  warriors  returning  from  the  Crusades  and  stopping  at 
Majorca  to  bring  home  this  peculiar  earthenware,  which  was  then 
incrusted  in  the  walls  and  faqades  of  churches  as  trophies  and 
ornaments.  But  for  two  hundred  years  the  Italians  did  not  try  to 
imitate  these  wares,  which  they  termed  majolica,  from  their  place 
of  origin.  There  already  existed  in  Italy  a potting  industry  of 
considerable  antiquity,  and  Passeri  traces  it  as  far  back  as  noo, 
in  which  the  red  or  brown  ware  was  coated  with  a thin  coating  of 
slip  or  engobe,  lightly  fired  and  then  covered  with  a plumbiferous 

glaze.  Yellow,  blue  and  black 
only  were  employed  in  its  deco- 
ration, and  the  lead  glaze  im- 
parted a special  iridescent  luster 
to  it.  This  is  what  is  termed 
“mezzo  majolica.”  Before  Luca 
della  Robbia  brought  into  use,  if 
he  did  not  actually  rediscover,  the 
tin  enamel,  metallic  lusters  had 
been  used.  What  he  did  un- 
doubtedly accomplish  was  to  so 
considerably  improve  it  as  to 
bring  it  into  general  use.  The 
fiirst  work  to  which  he  applied  it 
was  a bas-relief  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, made  about  the  year  1440 
and  still  standing  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Florence.  To  him  must 
be  assigned  the  credit  of  paving 
the  way  to  the  revival  which  cul- 
minated in  the  products  of  Gubbio.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  Andrea,  who  continued  -the  work,  though  not  on  such 
refined  lines.  The  impetus  Italian  art  thus  received  was  kept  up 
through  the  ducal  houses,  and  the  art  gradually  spread  throughout 
Italy.  The  first  home  of  majolica  is  variously  ascribed  to  Caffag- 
giolo,  Faenza  and  Pesaro.  In  describing  the  widespread  manufac- 
ture of  majolica  in  Italy,  Mr.  Robinson  writes:  “There  were  then 
in  the  flourishing  days  of  the  art,  first,  the  private  manufactories 
(botegas),  producing  in  the  usual  industrial  conditions,  and  generally 
aggregated  in  certain  great  centers  of  manufacture ; secondly,  the 
manufactories  attached  to  the  courts,  castles  or  villas  of  nobles  and 
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princes,  produ- 
cing works  of 
special  value  for 
their  patrons; 
and  thirdly,  art- 
ists unattached 
— i.  e.,  working 
on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  fre- 
quently chan- 
ging their  places 
of  abode.  The 
manufacturers, 
as  a rule,  re- 
peated in  gross 
the  regular  pat- 
terns which 
were  their  re- 
spective cop  y- 
rights.  An  in- 
finity of  unique 

designs  was  executed  on  all  hands  by  the  painters,  ho  worked  on 
their  own  account  or  for  noble  patrons,  so  that  in  fact  majolica,  not 
less  from  the  high  artistic  excellence  displayed  than  from  the  fact  of 
this  frequent  independence  of  the  usual  commercial  conditions,  may 

be  justly  regarded  as  a 
development  of  fine  art.” 
During  the  first  period  the 
decoration  was  painted  on 
the  unfired  enamel,  and,  as 
this  absorbed  the  color  very 
rapidly,  a broad  and  deco- 
rative treatment  was  neces- 
sary ; but  as  both  the  enamel 
and  colors  fused  at  the  same 
time,  making  one  harmoni- 
ous whole,  very  rich  and 
vigorous  effects  were  pro- 
duced. Later  the  painting 

was  applied  on  the  fired 
TAZZA  OF  DERUTA  WITH  , ' 

,,  enamel,  and  more  minute 

HEAD  OF  ROME.  , A 

details  were  possible.  I he 
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ground  itself  furnished  excellent  high  lights,  which  could  be  attained 
by  simply  scratching  away  the  color,  and  it  was  possible  to  trace 
the  finest  lines  and  most  minute  details  on  its  hard  and  polished 
surface.  By  the  early  method  pieces  of  the  greatest  decorative 
beauty  were  produced  with  simple  color  effects  in  blue  and  a yellow 
metallic  luster — generally  figure  subjects,  often  surrounded  with 
borders  of  medieval  simplicity.  Faenza  is  said  to  have  given  the 
name  of  faience  to  earthenware,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  borders  and  the  richness  and  luster  of  its  glaze.  During  the 
first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  its  productions  were  brought 
to  the  highest  perfection.  Its  earliest  dated  piece  is  1475.  At 
Caffaggiolo,  which  may  have  been  the  private  botega  of  the  Medici 
family,  the  dated  pieces  commence  with  1507.  But  few  lustered  pieces 
were  made  here.  Its  products  were  similar  to  those  of  Faenza,  with 
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which  they  are  often  confounded.  The  celebrated  plate  entitled  “Raf- 
fael  and  the  Fornarina”  ( q.v .)  was  painted  here.  Deruta  is  supposed 
to  have  been  founded  by  a pupil  of  Luca  della  Robbia  and  produced 
an  infinity  of  wares  of  an  admirable  style  of  design,  though  somewhat 
cold  and  monotonous.  Castel-Durante  was  in  existence  in  1361.  The 
general  characteristics  were  freedom  of  painting,  harmonious  colors 
broadly  laid  on,  but  a little  pale.  Toward  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  grotesques  and  trophies  assumed  a lustered 
orange  tint,  crude  and  disagreeable  to  the  eye.  Urbino  was  perhaps 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  factories  producing  fine  majolica.  A. dis- 
tinct style  of  art  as  applied  to  majolica  sprang  up  at  Castel-Durante 
and  Urbino,  historical  compositions  entirely  covering  the  whole  of 
the  plate,  whilst  ornamental  decoration  was  a secondary  feature. 
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The  painters  relied  on  engravings  for  the  motives  for  their  composi- 
tions, transposing  figures  and  groups  so  as  to  form  fresh  subjects. 
The  copying  of  Raffael’s  designs  led  to  this  majolica  being  called 
Raffael  ware.  Urbino  produced  a family  of  artists  without  rival  as 
ceramists,  the  Fontanas,  and  Francesco  Xanto.  Early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  art  received  its  death-blow  in  the  Duchy  of  Urbino 
by  the  extinction  of  the  reigning  family.  Pesaro,  also  in  the  Duchy 
of  Urbino,  made  large  vases  and  other  ornamental  pieces  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  By  far  the  most  important  seat  of 
the  industry  was  Gubbio,  made  illustrious  by  Maestro  Giorgio 
Andreoli.  His  earliest  dated  piece  is  1518.  Mons  Jacquemart  says: 
“The  oldest  ornamental  pieces  of  Gubbio  are  generally  of  the  style 
a candelieri,’  combined 
with  the  heads  of  winged 
cherubs.  This  decoration, 
pretty  bright  in  tone,  is 
detached  from  a pale  blue 
ground  worked  up  with  a 
brush.  Later  appears  the 
bright  ground  laid  on  by 
the  lathe  and  decorated  by 
taking  out.  Trophies  with 
mottoes  surrounding  busts 
appear  from  1519  in  the 
middle  of  these  varied 
styles,  as  well  as  open  cups 
with  low  feet,  the  whole 
surface  occupied  by  the 
bust  of  a man  or  a woman. 

Of  vigorous  drawing, 
modeled  in  polychrome,  colors  dexterously  laid  on,  these  plates, 
sometimes  heightened  with  metallic  colors,  sometimes  soft  and  sober 
in  tone,  are  always  elevated  in  tone.  The  men  are  heroes  of  the 
epoch,  scarcely  veiled  under  the  name  and  attributes  of  the  gods, 
or  heroes  of  antiquity.  As  to  the  women,  their  poetic  denomination, 
coupled  with  the  epithet  ‘bella,’  sufficiently  explains  they  are  the 
ladies  whose  gallant  artifices  Garzoni  fears  for  the  youths  of  his 
time.  Giorgio  had  almost  a monopoly  of  some  of  the  finer  lusters, 
and  other  fabriques  sent  their  wares  to  him  to  be  lustered.  Other 
cities,  such  as  Forli,  Fabriano  and  Ferrara,  also  produced  majolica, 
but  their  botegas  were  not  important.  Toward  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  manufacture  beyan  to  decline,  and  although 
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continued  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  it  is  to 
France  we  must  look  for  something  equal  to  the  Italian  product  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  There  the  art  was  carried  by  Italian  artists, 
and  on  the  new  soil  took  root  and  flourished.  Sgraffito  or  graffito 
(incised  ware)  was  largely  produced  in  Italy,  the  process  being  at 
its  best  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  chiefly 
adopted  in  the  North.  The  enameled  faience  did  not  succeed  in 
entirely  dethroning  it,  for  we  find  sgraffito  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  there  was  an  amateur  of  Pavia  who  continued  the  fabrication 
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to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  Italy  which  led  the 
way  in  Europe  in  the  manufacture  of  china — first  at  Venice  in  1519, 
at  Ferrara  in  1575,  although  no  specimens  are  known,  and  the  famous 
Medici  porcelain  of  1580,  though  it  was  150  years  later  before  its 
manufacture  was  resumed.  It  was  in  1719  at  Venice  that  Vezzi,  a 
goldsmith,  resumed  its  manufacture,  but  owing  to  the  clay  having  to 
he  brought  from  Saxony  the  works  were  after  the  death  of  Vezzi 
in  1740  allowed  to  decay.  Other  attempts  were  made  in  1738,  1762 
and  1765,  the  latter  under  the  direction  of  Cozzi,  who  seems  to  have 
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done  a prosperous  business  until  1812,  when  the  factory  came  to  an 
end.  In  1735  the  Marchese  Carlo  Ginori  (q.v.)  started  the  manu- 
factory at  Doccia,  and  three  years  afterward  the  most  interesting  and 
important  china  works  in  Italy  was  started  by  the  King  of  Naples 
— that  of  Capo  di  Monte.  When  he  was  called  to  the  throne  of 
Spain  he  determined  to  take  his  china  works  with  him.  In  1752  the 
establishment  of  Le  Nove  was  founded  by  Pasquale  Antonibon, 
where  was  also  produced  majolica  and  terraglia,  a mixed  composition 
of  pottery  and  porcelain.  The  china  made  at  all  these  places  was 
soft  paste,  the  only  hard-paste  factory  in  Italy  being  that  of  Vineuf, 
near  Turin,  which  began  work  about  the  end  of  the  last  century. 


CUP  OF  MAJOLICA.  SGRAFFITO. 

To-day  ceramics  in  Italy  are  in  a transitory  stage,  but  there  is,  to 
its  honor  be  it  spoken,  an  earnest  attempt  being  made  by  its  manu- 
facturers to  combine  use  with  beauty,  than  which  there  is  no  higher 
standard.  The  house  of  Cantagalli,  whose  name,  being  interpreted, 
is  “Crowing  Cock,”  has  been  established  for  about  a century  as 

makers  of  common  earthenware  stoves,  and  it  was  not  until  1878  that 

* 

they  branched  out  into  decorative  pottery.  Their  greatest  success  is 
obtained  with  figures  in  high  relief  after  the  manner  of  Luca  della 
Robbia,  and  fifteenth-century  vases  and  plates  with  metallic  lusters 
after  the  manner  of  Maestro  Giorgio.  The  luster  is  obtained  by 
means  of  salts  of  copper  and  silver  reduced  or  decomposed  in  the 
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fumes  of  green  wood.  Their  better 
known  wares,  which  are  cheap  and 
of  excellent  shape,  are  the  real  old 
majolica  — an  earthenware  body 
covered  with  a tin  enamel  and  dec- 
orated on  the  raw  glaze.  These  are 
not  all  replicas,  and  many  new  and 
original  shapes  and  decorations  are 
produced.  Torelli,  a small  Floren- 
tine potter,  who  at  one  time  showed 
promise  of  originality,  has  lapsed 
into  an  imitator  of  Cantagalli, 
though  his  white  enameled  figures 
of  children,  cupids,  etc.,  are  very 
clever.  Bardi,  of  Montelupo,  makes 
imitations  of  the  old  Montelupo 
ware,  with  a shining  brown  ground 
on  which  are  raised  figures  of  dif- 
ferent colors.  Antibone  de  Nove,  of  Bassano,  shows  real  artistic  feel- 
ing, with  a disposition  to  cling  to  old  traditions  rather  than  to  origi- 
nate. Tuscany  and  the  Neapolitan  provinces  have  a large  number  of 
men  working  in  a very  small  way,  but  often  turning  out  excellent 
work.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Mario  Salvini,  a nephew  of 
the  great  actor.  The  Castellanis,  of  Rome,  are  perhaps  the  most 
artistic  of  all  modern  potters.  Richard,  of  Milan,  whose  works  have 
recently  been  fused  with  those  of  Ginori,  has  rendered  distin- 


4 

guished  services  to  ceramic  art,  though  his  work  is  not  so  national  in 
its  character  as  that  of  some  of  his  contemporaries.  The  Doccia  fac- 
tory of  Ginori  turns  out  every  conceivable  article  in  china  and  earth- 

" G 

enware,  and  of  the  most  divergent  character.  Salvini  & Co.  and  Jafet 
Torelli  are  successfully  reproducing  old  majolica.  Raffaelle  Passarin, 
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of  Bassano,  does  not  confine  himself  to  reproductions,  but  issues  some 
excellent  original  works  in  underglaze  colors.  Italy  largely  produces 
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earthenware  for  domestic  purposes,  and  there  are  in  the  Province 
of  Pisa  alone  three  hundred  kilns  in  operation. 

Ivica,  in  the  Balearic  Islands,  is  alluded  to  by  Vargas,  who  says: 
“It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Ivica  has  ceased  to  make  her  famous 
vases  of  faience,  destined  for  exportation  as  well  as  for  local  con- 
sumption.” He  gives  no  information  of  their  nature,  and  nothing 
more  seems  to  be  known  of  them. 
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Jackfield,  Salop.  Jewett  states  that  some  years  ago  a coalpit 
at  Jackfield,  which  was  known  not  to  have  been  opened  for  two  cen- 
turies, was  opened,  and  a small  mug  of  brown  earthenware  was 
found,  bearing  the  date  1634.  John  Thursfield  had  works  there 
about  1713,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  1751  by  his  son  Maurice.  A 
white  stoneware  was  made,  incised  with  flowers  and  ornaments. 
Dutch  tiles  were  also  produced.  Maurice  Thursfield  made  here  a 
superior  red  body  with  a rich  black  glaze.  Sometimes  it  was  painted 
in  oil  colors  with  groups  of  flowers,  etc. — rarely  enamels.  Maurice 
Thursfield  died  in  America,  where  he  had  extensive  business  con- 
nections, the  goods  being  shipped  down  the  Severn  to  the  Bristol 
Channel.  It  was  at  these  works  that  John  Rose,  in  conjunction  with 
a Mr.  Blakeway,  began  making  china.  On  the  same  site  are  now 
the  extensive  tile  works  of  Craven,  Dunnill  & Co.,  who  succeeded 
Hargreaves  & Craven,  who  made  plain  tiles  by  the  clay-dust  process 
and  encaustic  tiles  from  plastic  clay.  The  industry  at  Jackfield 
originated  with  a Mr.  Peter  Stephan,  who  also  made  blue-printed 
earthenware.  Craven,  Dunnill  & Co.  make  a large  quantity  of  tdes, 
both  plain  and  encaustic.  Any  profit  over  ten  per  cent,  made  by  the 
firm  is  equally  divided  between  them  and  the  workpeople. 

Jackson,  G.,  Rheinsburg.  Manufacturer  of  china.  Established 
1815.  M 124. 

Jacobi,  Adler  & Co.,  Grunstadt.  China.  Established  1874. 
M 125. 

Jacouemart,  A.  A French  writer  on  ceramics,  whose  “Histoire 
de  la  Ceramique”  is  recognized  as  a thoughtful  and  intelligent  treatise 
on  the  whole  range  of  ceramics,  though  freely  criticised  as  far  as  the 
Oriental  portion  is  concerned.  He  died  in  1875. 

Jacouelaine  of  Bavaria.  Her  name  is  associated  with  the 
making  of  stoneware  by  a curious  tradition.  Her  life  seems  to  have 
been  a stormy  one,  if  not  of  intrigue,  and  her  fortune  at  the  mercy 
of  any  one  who  coveted  it.  John  of  Bavaria  obtained  it  by  conquest 
and  bribery,  and  his  death  no  sooner  restored  it  to  her  than  it  was 
wrested  from  her  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  finally  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Philip  the  Good,  who  took  it  as  the  price  of  her  hus- 
band’s life.  She  died  in  1436  at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  Three  years 
earlier  she  had  retired  to  the  Castle  of  Teylingen  and  busied  herself 
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with  the  superintendence  of  the  stoneware  works,  fashioning  vessels, 
it  is  said,  with  her  own  hands.  We  are  told  that  after  they  were 
made  they  were  thrown  into  the  Rhine,  as  mementos  of  her  imprison- 
ment, or  “that  they  might  in  after-ages  be  deemed  works  of  art." 
Unfortunately,  the  pieces  that  have  been  found  have  nothing  to  so 
commend  them.  They  are  of  quite  plain  stoneware.  But  her  beauty 
and  the  romance  of  her  life  have  thrown  a halo  of  romance  around 
them,  and  so  let  us  handle  with  tender  touch  the  “Vrouw  Jacoba’s 
Ivannetjes.” 

Jacques  & Jullien.  In  1763,  Jullien,  a decorator  at  Sceaux, 
formed  a partnership  with  C.  S.  Jacques,  a sculptor  and  modeler. 
They  also  conducted  the  works  at  Mennecy-V  illeroy.  1 hey  removed 
to  Bourg-la-Reine  in  1773,  and  continued  the  manufacture  of  soft 
porcelain.  Jullien  died  in  1774,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who 
sold  out  his  share  of  the  business  to  Jacques.  When  Jacques  died 
in  1799  his  son  continued  the  business.  Later,  fine  white  faience 
was  made. 

Jansen,  Alderman.  The  process  of  transfer  printing  applied 
to  enameled  objects,  and  which  suggested  its  use  on  pottery,  was 
first  employed  by  Alderman  Jansen  at  Battersea. 

Jans,  van  der  Meer,  Arij.  Faience  maker  at  Delft  in  1671. 
That  he  was  an  artist  of  talent  is  proved  by  some  pieces  with  Chinese 
decoration  of  lambrequins  and  figures  in  pale  camaieu  blue  that  bear 
his  mark — “A.  J." 

Japan.  Comparatively  speaking,  we  knew  nothing  of  Japanese 
art  until  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  the  collection  of  goods  then 
exhibited  being  at  once  a delight  and  a revelation.  Japanese  writers 
claim  that  the  making  of  pottery  was  practised  there  anterior  to 
B.  C.  660.  The  followers  of  a Corean  prince,  Amano  Hiboko,  set- 
tled in  the  Province  of  Onri  B.  C.  27,  where  they  manufactured  a 
pottery  harder  than  that  previously  made.  In  A.  D.  724  a native 
priest  named  Giyogi,  of  the  Province  of  Idzumi,  introduced  the 
potter’s  wheel,  and  it  is  from  this  time  the  art  developed.  Corea 
was  invaded  by  the  Empress  Jingo  A.  D.  200,  and  soon  afterward 
several  Coreans  settled  in  Japan  and  made  pottery:  Coreans  like- 

wise established  factories  in  Hizen  about  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century;  the  Raku  factory  at  Kioto  about  1550;  another  at  Seto 
about  1590;  and  later  one  at  Hagi.  But  none  of  these  had  any  last- 
ing influence  on  Japanese  art.  To  this,  exception  must  be  taken  in 
favor  of  the  well-known  kilns  at  Satsuma,  which  are  built  on  the 
Corean  models,  the  Corean  potters  forming  a distinct  colony  by 
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themselves  and  being  forbidden  to  intermarry  with  the  Japanese. 
Chinese  influence  was  more  strongly  felt.  Ivato  Shirozayemon,  after 
a journey  to  China,  settled  at  Seto,  in  Owari,  and  made  a glazed 
stoneware,  about  1225.  Porcelain  was  first  made  in  Japan  by 
Gorodavu  Shonsui  in  1513.  He  learned  the  art  in  China,  in  which 
country  he  spent  some  time  in  order  to  perfect  and  improve  himself. 
About  the  fifteenth  century  the  Tea  Ceremonies,  which  had  an 
almost  incalculable  effect  on  the  ceramic  art  of  Japan,  were  intro- 
duced. Some  particulars  of  these  have  been  given  under  the  heading 
of  “Cha-ro-yu.”  Porcelain  was  greatly  improved  by  a Corean  potter 
named  Resampea  or  Risamper,  who  settled  in  Arita  toward  the  close 
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of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1799  there  were  no  less  than  eighteen 
factories  in  the  neighborhood  of  Imari.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  specimens  of  Japanese  pottery  began  to  arrive  in 
Europe,  carried  there  by  those  indefatigable  traders,  the  Portuguese. 
This  continued  up  to  1641,  when  they  were  expelled  from  the  island. 
The  most  stringent  laws  were  passed  forbidding  the  trading  with 
foreigners  under  penalty  of  death.  About  1673  a manufacturer  of 
porcelain  in  Hizen  making  “Old  Japan”  carried  on  a trade  with 
foreign  nations  in  contravention  of  the  law,  was  discovered  and 
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forced  to  commit  hara-kari.  The  Dutch  were  allowed  to  retain 
possession  of  the  island  of  Deshima,  and  by  them  the  exportation 
to  Europe  was  continued.  The  Province  of  Hizen  seems  always 
to  have  made  the  best  porcelain — probably  because  the  district  fur- 
nishes the  best  materials.  It  was  exported  from  the  seaport  of  Imari, 
and  hence  called  Imari  ware.  In  late  years  a commoner  class  of 
ware  has  also  been  made,  which  being  exported  from  Nagasaki  is 
also  so  called.  Other  important  centers  are  the  Province  of  Owari, 
formerly  called  Miaco ; the  Province  of  Ivaga,  Satsuma,  and  others, 
which  are  noticed  under  their  respective  headings.  The  ceramics  of 
Japan  are  greatly  varied,  but  may  be  roughly  summarized  as:  (1) 


SATSUMA  WARE. 


common  pottery  and  stoneware  ornamented  by  scoring  and  glazing 
the  surface,  (2)  cream-colored  earthenware  usually  with  a crackled 
glaze  and  painted  in  delicate  colors,  and  (3)  hard  porcelain.  To 
the  first  of  these  classes  belong  the  wares  of  Bizen,  old  Seto,  Shi- 
garaki  and  other  small  factories,  including  Raku  wares.  The  prin- 
cipal factories  of  the  second  class  are  Awata,  Satsuma,  and  the  recent 
imitations  of  the  latter  at  Ota  and  elsewhere.  Among  the  porcelain 
the  coarsestis  that  made  at  Kutani,  but  the  most  celebrated  fabriques 
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are  in  the  Province  of  Hizen,  at  Seto  in  Owari,  and  Kiyomidzu,  near 
Kioto.  The  decorations  are  extremely  varied,  are  in  accordance  witli 
the  best  principles  of  decorative  art,  and  stamped  with  so  much 
individuality  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  them.  In  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  the  Japanese  artist  finds  his  inspiration  and 
combinations  of  lovely  colors.  In  flowers,  foliage  and  birds,  so  true 
in  form  and  tender  in  feeling,  and  yet  withal  so  bold  and  graphic, 
the  Japanese  has  no  rival.  The  chrysanthemum,  wisteria,  the  wild 
plum  flower,  the  fir  and  the  bamboo  are  the  favorite  trees  and  flowers. 
The  crane,  the  eagle,  the  carp,  and  less  frequently  the  horse  and  fox, 
figure  largely,  whilst  the  extinct  volcano  of  Fusivama  is  very  much 
in  evidence.  A keen  sense  of  humor  is  his,  though  sometimes  leading 
to  broad  caricature.  Plis  ingenuity  in  designing  geometrical  and 
conventional  devices  is  astonishing.  Beautiful  fret  borders  and  fret 
diapers  abound.  On  the  latter  his  sense  of  diversity  prevents  him 
using  one  design  only ; frequently  on  one  surface  there  are  a dozen, 
bespeaking  an  immense  wealth  of  creative  power.  His  method  of 
dividing'  spaces  in  unsymmetrical  angular  parts  and  filling  them  with 
different  designs  is  but  another  of  his  original  characteristics.  If 
he  uses  medallions  they  are  generally  of  different  shapes,  irregu- 
larly disposed  on  the  surface,  and  as  often  as  not  overlapping  each 
other.  He  can  imitate  almost  anything  in  pottery,  wood  with  its 
different  grains,  ivory,  brass,  bronze,  basket  work — anything.  He 
has  also,  we  regret  to  say,  begun  to  imitate  European  china.  Why,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand. 

Japanese  Faience.  This  term  was  constantly  used  in  France 
for  fifty  years  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  used  to  denote 
copies  of  Saxony  china  (which  in  turn  was  copied  from  Imari  ware), 
executed  on  the  enamel  on  faience,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
common  faience  of  Rouen  and  Nevers.  When  Meissen  abandoned 
the  style  of  Imari  and  adopted  flowers  and  scattered  bouquets  as  a 
decoration,  the  French  faience  makers,  continuing  to  copy  the  Saxony- 
style,  added  to  the  term  “in  the  style  of  Saxony.”  The  first  mention 
of  it  dates  back  to  1754.  (See  Herbert.) 

Jarry.  A decorator  at  Aprey  ( q . v.). 

Jasper.  A body  invented  by  Josiah  Wedgwood.  It  is  composed 
of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  baryta  in  combination  with  flint  and 
clay  stained  with  oxide  of  cobalt.  It  has  the  peculiar  property  of 
receiving  through  its  whole  substance  a metallic  coloring  matter, 
which  no  other  body,  ancient  or  modern,  possesses.  The  secret  of 
its  manufacture  was  preserved  at  Etruria  for  about  twelve  years, 
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after  which  it  was  produced  by  a number  of  Wedgwood’s  English 
imitators,  at  Buen  Retiro,  and  other  European  manufactories. 

Jersey  City  Pottery  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  The  Jersey 
Porcelain  and  Earthenware  Company  was  incorporated  December  io, 
1825,  but  the  venture  was  not  a success,  and  the  production  ceased 
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within  a year  or  two.  In  1829  it  was  reopened  by  David  and  J. 
Henderson.  In  i833  David  Henderson  organized  the  American 
Pottery  Company.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  America,  printing 
on  white  ware  was  practised.  They  also  made  a brown  earthenware 
decorated  in  reliefs  and  colored  enamels.  Daniel  Greatbatch,  a 
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clever  modeler,  was  employed,  and  here  he  produced  his  well-known 
pitcher  with  hunting  scenes  in  relief  and  the  handle  in  the  shape  of 
a hound.  In  1845  a change  took  place,  the  proprietorship  being 
vested  in  William  Rhodes,  Strong  and  McGerron,  who  made  white 
and  C.  C.  ware  until  1854.  In  1855  they  sold  out  to  Rouse,  Turner, 
Duncan  and  Henry,  and  a little  later  Rouse  and  Turner  carried  it  on 
alone.  Some  of  their  shapes  were  exceedingly  good,  both  in  earthen- 
ware and  Parian,  and  were  largely  used  by  decorators.  The  works 
were  pulled  down  in  1892.  No.  1 is  an  impressed  mark,  about  1830; 


No.  2 is  printed  ; No.  3 impressed,  about  1840;  No.  4 dates  from  1840 
to  1845. 

Jeffords,  J.  E.,  & Co.,  Philadelphia.  Manufacturers  of  earth- 
enware, Rockingham,  etc.  They  produced  some  highly  effective 
jardinieres,  both  in  colored  glazes  and  decorated  in  colors,  but  now 
only  make  C.  C.  ware. 

Jehan  de  Voleur,  of  Hesdin,  France,  is  credited  with  a knowl- 
edge of  stanniferous  enamel. 

Jeronimo,  Maestro,  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had  a manufactory  of  majolica  at 
Forli,  Italy.  Its  productions  may  be  easily  confounded  with  those 
of  Faenza.  Forli  produced  pottery  at  least  as  early  as  1396. 

Jet.  A red  body  covered  with  a blue  glaze  which  produces  a 
brilliant  black  called  jet.  It  is  usually  made  in  teapots,  creams, 
sugars  and  jugs. 

Jet  Enameled.  In  the  old  Worcester  sale  catalogues,  china 
printed  on  the  glaze  is  so  called. 
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Jeweled  Porcelain.  The  process  of  enriching  patterns  by  the 
introduction  of  small  pieces  of  glass  in  imitation  of  jewels  was,  we 
believe,  a Sevres  invention.  The  English  china  manufacturers  made 
a more  truly  ceramic  production  by  substituting  enamels  for  glass. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Goss  considerably  improved  the  process. 

Jews.  A decree  of  Frederic  the  Great,  for  the  encouragement  of 
his  Berlin  factory,  enacted  that  no  Jew  in  his  dominions  should  be 
allowed  to  marry  until  he  had  produced  a voucher  from  the  manager 
that  he  had  purchased  and  paid  for  a certain  amount  of  china. 

Jihei,  Igarashi.  A Japanese  potter  of  Takatori,  1690. 

Johnson,  T.,  1694.  His  name  occurs  on  a dish  with  the  old 
English  slip  decoration. 

Johnson,  Dr.  S.  In  Falkner’s  “History  of  Chelsea”  we  find 
the  learned  doctor  in  a new  role — that  of  a potter.  He  conceived  the 
idea  that  he  was  capable  of  improving  the  manufacture  of  china,  and 
the  factory  was  placed  at  his  disposal  so  that  he  might  make  his 
experiments,  which  resulted  in  a ludicrous  failure.  Boswell  speaks 
of  his  visit  to  the  Derby  China  Works  in  1777,  when  he  complained 
that  the  price  asked  was  higher  than  the  same  articles  would  be  if 
made  in  silver.  The  learned  doctor  had  evidently  a weakness  for 
china — and  teapots,  for  he  owned  one  holding  two  quarts  and 
another  which  held  more  than  three  quarts. 

Johnson,  Reuben,  & Co.,  Hanley.  (See  Furnivals.) 

Johnson  Brothers,  Hanley.  The  Charles  Street  Works,  Han- 
ley, were  founded  by  William  Mellor  in  1758.  He  made  Egyptian 
black  ware,  as  did  his  successors,  Toft  & Wheeling.  The  works 
next  passed  into  the  hands  of  Toft  & May,  and  a little  later  May 
alone  conducted  the  business.  He  was  succeeded  by  William  Ridg- 
way,  who  changed  the  manufacture  to  that  of  white  ware  for  the 
American  market.  The  venture  was  unsuccessful,  and  J.  W.  Pank- 
hurst  & Co.  succeeded  him,  from  whom  the  works  passed,  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  to  their  present  proprietors,  Messrs.  Johnson  Brothers. 
Thanks  to  their  enterprise,  they  soon  took  front  rank  among  those 
manufacturers  who  catered  especially  for  this  market — a position 
they  seem  likely  to  maintain.  They  undoubtedly  exercised  a great 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  domestic  earthenware  coming  to 
this  market,  producing  shapes  and  decorations  of  much  greater  merit 
than  had  hitherto  been  supplied,  and  substituting  a lighter  body, 
which,  however,  lacked  nothing  in  durability.  M 126. 

Jones,  George,  & Sons,  Stoke-unon-Trent.  Established  by  Mr. 
George  Jones  in  1861  at  the  Old  Bridge  Works.  At  first  white 
granite  only  was  made,  but,  the  trade  increasing,  the  present  Trent 
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Works  were  erected,  and  here  a general  line  of  goods  was  and  is 
manufactured.  Mr.  Jones  received  valuable  assistance  from  his 
sons,  the  oldest,  Mr.  Frank  Jones-Benham,  being  now  regarded  as 
perhaps  the  best  potter  in  Staffordshire.  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  an  artist 
of  no  mean  ability,  was  for  some  time  responsible  for  much  of  the 
designing,  while  the  commercial  part  has  long  been  in  charge  of 
Mr.  G.  H.  Jones,  whose  geniality  has  done  much  to  build  up  an 
extensive  business.  Mr.  W.  Candland  has  been  with  the  firm,  we 

think,  from  its  inception,  and  is 
now  a partner  in  the  concern. 
There  has  been  a laudable  effort 
to  produce  only  the  best  goods  it 
was  possible  to  make,  whether  in 
china,  earthenware  or  majolica; 
and  the  same  relative  care  is  taken 
with  a sponged  bowl  as  with  some 
of  those  beautiful  creations  in 
which  underglaze  painting  is 
combined  with  rich  and  original 
glazes.  The  beautiful  “Melrose 
ware  is  of  this  nature.  The 
pieces  are  finely  modeled,  graceful 
in  shape,  and  present  some  bril- 
liant colorings,  the  grounds  vary- 
ing from  a warm  crimson  to  a 
brilliant  yellow.  About  all  these 
pieces  there  is  an  individuality  that 
never  descends  to  a mannerism 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  describe. 
Mr.  George  Jones,  the  founder  of 
the  business,  died  December  io, 
1893.  M 127. 

Joubert  & Cancate,  Limoges, 

1793- 

Judea.  The  manufacture  of  pottery  in  Judea  seems  to  have  been 
confined  exclusively  to  domestic  articles,  resembling  the  Egyptian 
both  in  form  and  finish,  though  in  the  decoration  grapes  and  foliage 
were  substituted  for  the  lotus,  papyrus,  etc.,  of  the  Egyptians. 

Jull.  A potter  of  Wrotham,  Kent.  The  site  of  his  manufac- 
tory is  known  to  have  belonged  to  one  John  Evelyn,  cousin  to  the 
author  of  “John  Evelyn’s  Diarv.’’  About  1700. 

Jullien.  (See  Jacques  & Jullien.) 
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Junius,  Isaacic.  An  artist  of  Delft.  Devoted  himself  late  in 
life  to  the  decoration  of  faience,  in  which  he  had  apparently  no 
success.  A plaque  in  camaieu  blue  is  signed  “Junius,  1657.’’ 


K 

Kados.  A Greek  vessel  for  drawing  liquids.  It  had  two  small 
handles  and  one  larger  one. 

Kaga.  A province  of  Japan  to  the  northeast  of  Kioto,  cele- 


brated for  its  wares  decorated  in  rich  red  and  gold.  The  manufac- 
ture was  started  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Tamora  Gonzayemon, 
a Hizen  potter,  assisted  by  a painter  named  Kuzumi  Morikage.  The 
characteristic  red  and  gold  ware  was  not  made  until  1650,  when 
Godo  Saijiro  established  a kiln  at  Ivutani,  where  the  clay  is  found 
from  which  the  greater  part  of  Kaga  pottery  is  made.  About  eighty 
years  ago  a kiln  was  erected  at  Yamashiro  by  a potter  named  Yoshi- 
taya,  who  rapidly  developed  the  trade,  and  twenty  years  later  the 
style  of  painting  originated  by  Morikage  was  revived  by  the  artist 
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Shiozo.  There  is  an  absence  of  work  showing  the  intermediate 
steps  of  progress  between  these  periods,  and  old  specimens  of  Ivaga 
ware  are  extremely  scarce.  For  earthenware  the  ware  is  extremely 
hard  and  almost  approaches  porcelain.  The  treatment  varies  from 
overlapping  medallions  containing  scenes,  to  dragons,  fish  and  sea- 
weed. The  late  period  is  distinguished  by  the  introduction  of  a 
warm  brown,  and  the  body  is  now  porcelain.  A dense  earthen- 


FIG.  2. 


ware  with  polychrome  decorations  of  considerable  artistic  feeling 
is  also  produced.  Fig.  1 shows  a piece  of  the  early  period.  Fig.  2 
the  earthenware  last  mentioned. 

Kahler,  Herman  A.,  Noestved,  Denmark.  His  pottery  is  un- 
ostentatious in  form  and  color  and  has  high  artistic  merit,  combining 
both  style  and  distinction.  Fie  has  a characteristic  luster  glaze  of 
great  depth  and  a red  of  fine  brilliancy. 

Kalpis.  A Greek  water  bottle  similar  to  our  modern  ewer. 

Ivam,  David,  son  of  Pieter  Gerritsz.  Became  in  1701  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  manufactory  of  the  Peacock,  of  which  he  preserved 
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the  mark.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  under  his  direction  that  the 
curious  and  beautiful  pieces  of  engobe  were  produced  of  very 
remarkable  color. 

Iyam,  Gerritsz  Pieter.  Master  potter  established  at  Delft  in 
1674  at  the  sign  of  the  “Three  Barrels  of  Ashes.”  That  he  was  an 
artist  of  talent  may  be  known  from  several  of  his  important  pieces 
marked  with  a “G  K”  in  monogram. 

Kam,  Pieter  Gerritsz.  Master  potter  established  at  Delft  in 
1667.  His  faience,  of  a fine  paste  generally  decorated  in  camaieu 
blue  in  Oriental  style,  is  marked  “P  K.” 

Kameji,  Miyata.  A present-day  Japanese  potter  of  Kioto. 
Makes  both  china  and  earthenware. 

Kameya,  Bunpei.  A present-day  china  manufacturer  of  Kioto. 

Kameyama  Ware.  “This  kiln  is  situated  on  a hill  near  Naga- 
saki. The  date  of  its  foundation  is  not  known.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  established  after  the  Arita  system  for  the  purpose  of 
imitating  the  Chinese  sometsuke  by  making  use  of  a clay  found  on 
the  island  of  Amakusa.  Since  the  period  Tempo  (1S30-43),  a 
material  has  been  imported  from  China,  and  is  employed  mostly  in 
the  manufacture  of  tea  services  or  sake  vessels.  They  are  gray  in 
color,  of  a coarse  body,  painted  with  dark  blue  color  resembling  a 
kind  of  porcelain  known  as  Gosu.  This  ware  met  with  great  favor 
from  amateurs  until  within  the  last  decade.  Since  then  the  quality 
of  the  ware  has  declined,  and  the  factory  is  now  closed.” — A.  W. 
Franks,  F.R.S. 

Kandler.  (See  Dresden.) 

Kano,  Noanabu.  A distinguished  Japanese  artist  who  was 
living  in  1670,  said  to  have  decorated  Soma  ware. 

Kanoun.  A Greek  dish  for  table  use. 

Ivantharos.  A Greek  drinking  vessel  with  two  handles  rising 
above  the  lip.  It  has  usually  a stem. 

Kaolin.  Decomposed  feldspar  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  granite  rocks.  It  consists  of  silica  and  of  alumina,  and,  being 
mixed  with  petunste,  forms  the  natural  or  hard  porcelain.  Kaolin 
is  found  in  China  and  Japan,  in  Cornwall  (England),  Aue  (Saxony), 
St.  Yriex  (France),  and  in  Florida  (United  States). 

Kara-Mona.  Ware  made  with  Chinese  clay  in  Japan  is  so 
called. 

Ivaratsu  Ware.  The  earliest  glazed  pottery  is  considered  to 
have  been  made  at  Karatsu  toward  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 

I he  first  production  was  a kind  of  faience,  but  stoneware  was  also 
made.  Both  are  of  great  rarity.  The  ware  resembles  that  of  Corea, 
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and  the  kilns  were  probably  erected  by  Coreans.  The  ware  is  clas- 
sified according  to  the  period  of  manufacture : ( I ) From  the  founda- 
tion of  the  pottery  to  the  period  Kencho  ( 1249-55)  5 (2)  to  the  period 
Yeiroku  (1558-69);  (3)  to  the  beginning  of  the  period  Keicho 
(1596).  Ware  made  between  the  years  1600-54  is  known  as  “Mid- 
dle Old  Ivaratsu,”  while  the  later  ware  is  styled  Karatsu  yaki.  There 
are  at  present  no  good  workmen,  and  the  manufacture  has  almost 
ceased.  (See  also  Abo.) 

Kasiian.  (See  Persia.) 

Kashiu  Minpei.  (See  Awaji.) 

Kashi-Kari.  The  common  name  for  Persian  earthenware. 

Kato  Shirozayemon.  (See  Toshiro.) 

Iyato  Tamikichi.  A potter,  brother  to  Kato  Kichizayemon,  went 
to  Arita,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  a porcelain  manufacturer 
established  there.  He  remained  for  four  years  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  and  then  returned  to  the 
Province  of  Owari,  where  he  succeeded  in  making,  with  a clay  he 
had  found,  porcelain  decorated  with  blue  painting  under  the  glaze 
and  known  as  sometsuke.  Since  this  time  the  trade  has  continued 
to  increase. 

Katsuzo  Tsuji,  Arita,  Japan.  One  of  the  distinguished  manu- 
facturers of  the  present  day,  especially  skilled  in  piercing  porcelain. 
He  receives  employment  from  the  Imperial  Court. 

Kawamoto  Masukichi,  Seto,  Japan.  A present-day  manufac- 
turer who  is  especially  skilful  in  making  large  tables  of  sometsuke, 
some  of  which  are  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  diameter.  We  give  this 
on  the  authority  of  A.  W.  Franks,  who  states  that  Kawamoto  has 
the  monopoly  of  this  business — a fact  hardly  to  be  wondered  at. 

Kean,  Michael.  (See  Derby.) 

Keel,  Abraham  van  der.  Master  potter  established  at  Delft 
about  1780;  he  was  the  last  proprietor  of  the  fabrique  at  the  sign  of 
the  “Lampette.”  His  name  is  found  on  a piece  made  at  this  fabrique 
with  the  date  1791. 

Keeling,  Anthony.  Succeeded  Enoch  Booth  at  Tunstall.  In 
1786  he  was  making  queensware  and  was  succeeded  by  A.  & E. 
Keeling. 

Keeling,  Edward,  Hanley,  1706  to  1802. 

Keeling,  James.  Successor  to  the  above.  About  1828  he  was 
making  fair  printed  earthenware  with  Oriental  scenery. 

Keeling,  Toft  & Co.,  Hanley,  1806  to  1824. 

Kees,  Solomon  G.,  was  a potter  at  Nuremberg  in  1731. 
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Keffer,  H.  A.  Secretary  of  the  Potters’  Cooperative  Works, 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

Keiser,  Aelbrecht  Cornelis  van.  Master  potter  established 
at  Delft  in  1642.  “He  was  the  first,”  says  M.  Havard,  “to  imitate 
the  porcelain  of  Japan,  and  thus  opened  to  Delft  faience  makers  new 
fields,  all  the  more  productive  because  Oriental  porcelain  was  at 
that  time  in  so  great  demand.  His  works,  wonderfully  remarkable, 
are  of  an  extreme  lightness  and  astonishing  delicacy.  The  glaze  is 
very  white  and  very  pure ; the  decoration  very  fine  and  rich  without 
being  too  overloaded ; the  enamel  is  superbly  brilliant.  Even  with 
the  piece  in  one’s  hands  one  would  believe  it  to  be  porcelain.”  He 
marked  in  blue  “A.  K.” 

Keiser,  Cornelis  Aelbrechts  van,  son  of  the  preceding.  Was 
master  potter  at  Delft  in  1668.  He  was  associated  with  his  two 
brothers-in-law,  Jacobus  and  Adrien  Pynacker,  and  to  insure  against 
counterfeit  the  beautiful  pieces  of  Oriental  decoration  in  polychrome 
and  gold  of  which  his  father  had  discovered  the  secret,  he  registered 
a mark  formed  of  his  name  and  those  of  his  associates — a mark 
which  up  to  the  present  has  never  been  repeated  on  any  other  faience. 
The  pieces  which  he  executed  when  he  worked  alone,  and  of  which 
many  are  decorated  on  a black  or  brown  ground,  are  marked  with 
a C.  K.  in  monogram. 

Kelebe.  A Greek  wine  cooler. 

Keller,  Sebastian.  (See  Luneville.) 

Keller  & Guerin.  (See  Luneville.) 

Kessel,  Amerensie  van.  Faience  maker  established  at  Delft  in 
1675  at  the  sign  of  the  “Double  Flagon.”  Her  monogram  is  found 
occasionally  on  faiences  of  polychrome  decoration. 

Kessel,  Jeronimus  Pietersz  van.  Master  potter  established 
at  Delft  in  1656  at  the  sign  of  the  “Metal  Pot,”  a fabrique  established 
bv  his  father. 

Kessel,  Lucas  Pietersz  van,  son  of  the  preceding.  Faience 
maker  of  Delft  in  1675.  Several  pieces  in  cashmere  polychrome 
decoration,  with  flowers  and  lambrequins  of  a beautiful  execution, 
bear  his  initials,  L.  K. 

Kest,  Dirck  van  der.  Master  potter  established  at  Delft  in 
1698  at  the  sign  of  “The  Boats”  (In  de  Boot).  His  faiences,  decorated 
with  religious  subjects,  painted  in  camaieu  in  dark,  almost  black, 
blue,  are  easily  recognized.  Some  bear  the  monogram  of  Vander- 
Kest,  accompanied  by  the  name  of  his  sign. 

Keystone  Pottery  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Manufacturers 
,of  sanitary  ware. 
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Keramos.  The  son  of  Ariadne  and  Bacchus,  and  the  patron  of 
potters,  to  whose  name  we  owe  the  word  “keramic”  or  “ceramic.” 

Kerr,  W.  H.  Partner  in  the  Worcester  Porcelain  Company  from 
1850  to  1862.  (See  Worcester.) 

Kerr  & Binns.  (See  Worcester.) 

Kerr,  W.  H.,  & Co.  (See  Worcester.) 

Kichibei  Banko.  In  the  period  of  Sho-o  or  Manji  (1652-60) 
established  a kiln  at  Koume-mura,  near  Tokio.  The  ware  somewhat 
resembled  Satsuma,  and  is  now  known  as  Yedo  Banko.  The  manu- 
facture has  been  discontinued,  and  the  articles  going  by  the  name 
of  Banko  in  foreign  markets  are  made  at  Kuwano,  Yokka-ichi  and 
the  neighboring  district  in  the  Province  of  Ise. 

Kichizayemon.  The  present  and  eleventh  generation  of  manu- 
facturers of  Raku  ware.  (See  Ichi-niu.) 

Kichizo,  Uchiumi,  Japan.  A maker  of  Kutani  pottery  of 
the  present  day. 

Kiel,  Alburtus.  Master  potter  at  Delft,  established  in  1764 
at  the  sign  of  the  “Star.”  Save  for  a few  rare  exceptions,  his  faiences 
are  quite  common  ware  marked  with  his  monogram,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  a star. 

Kiel,  Denmark.  A manufactory  of  faiences  was  founded  in 
this  city  by  John  Buchwald  about  1760.  Under  his  direction,  with 
the  aid  of  Abraham  Leihamer,  an  artist  of  merit,  faience  of  superior 
quality  was  produced  that  was  decorated  on  the  glaze.  The  fine 
shapes  and  admirably  executed  decorations  rank  them  among  the 
most  beautiful  products  of  the  end  of  the  last  century.  M 128. 
A very  beautiful  plaque  of  the  Gasnault  collection  at  the  Museum 
of  Limoges,  with  a frame  in  relief,  representing  a marine,  signed 
“A.  Leihamer,  f.,”  bears  on  the  reverse 

K. 

B.  Directeur. 

A.  Leihamer,  fecit.  1760. 

Kilieiji.  A celebrated  Japanese  potter,  who,  it  is  said,  acci- 
dentally discovered  the  use  of  the  sagger  on  opening  the  kiln  after 
the  firing  was  finished.  He  found  that  one  pot  had  fallen  inside 
of  a larger  set  on  a lower  stand.  On  breaking  away  the  outer  piece 
he  found,  to  his  astonishment,  a finished  production.  This  suggested 
to  him  the  use  of  an  outer  box,  or  sagger,  about  1665. 

Killinghusen,  Sledswig.  This  fabrique  does  not  appear  to 
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have  been  very  important,  and  its  history  is  unknown.  The  Sevres 
Museum  possesses  a pretty  basin,  deep  and  of  oval  form,  with  a 
border  bearing  in  relief  flowers  and  shells,  and  decorated  with 
bunches  of  flowers  and  buds  painted  under  the  glaze  and  quite 
freely  executed. 

Kilns.  When  it  was  discovered  in  prehistoric  ages  that  fire 
was  necessary  to  give  durability  to  pottery,  it  was  the  first  step  in 
the  evolution  of  the  kiln.  When  and  where  or  by  whom  the  first 
kiln  was  constructed  is  unknown,  but  we  do  know  that  it  was  at  a 
very  remote  period.  The  ancient  Egyptians  used  them  fifteen  cen- 
turies before  our  era  commenced.  Homer  has  immortalized  their 
use  by  the  Greeks  ; remains  of  those  used  by  the  Anglo-Romans  have 
been  found  in  good  preservation,  nor  is  there  wanting  evidence  that 


potter’s  kiln,  normangate  field,  castor. 


it  was  the  funeral  pyre  that  may  have  suggested  their  use  to  them. 
We  give  an  illustration  of  one  of  these  Anglo-Roman  kilns.  The 
Italians  used  three  kinds  of  kilns,  one  of  which  was  used  for  oxi- 
dizing the  lead  and  tin.  The  Japanese  kilns  are  built  in  terraced 
rows  of  from  four  to  twenty,  and  rise  about  three  feet  above  each 
other,  gradually  growing  in  size  as  they  extend  up  the  hill.  These 
are  connected  with  air-holes,  the  heat  rushing  through  the  entire 
row,  where  it  is  carried  off  in  chimneys  behind  the  uppermost  kiln. 
Where  there  is  a colony  of  potters  these  kilns  belong  to  the  corii- 
munity  and  are  rented  to  the  potters.  In  France  the  green  ware  has 
a much  ligher  fire  than  the  glaze,  and  by  dividing  the  kiln  into  two 
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compartments  and  placing  the  glazed  ware  in  the  bottom,  and  con- 
sequently the  hottest  part,  the  superfluous  heat  passing  to  the 
upper  chamber,  is  all  that  is  required  to  fire  the  green  or  clay  ware. 
In  England  and  America  the  clay  ware  requires  the  hardest  fire. 
The  kilns — or  ovens,  as  they  are  called  in  England — are  tall  circular 
towers  ranging  in  height  to  forty  and  fifty  feet,  with  a diameter  of 
fourteen  to  sixteen  feet  inside.  They  are  built  perpendicular  about 
twenty  feet  and  then  taper  to  the  center  for  a similar  height,  to  an 
opening  four  or  five  feet  at  the  top.  Around  the  base  of  the  kiln 
are  ten  or  twelve  furnace  openings,  connecting  with  flues  built  under 
the  floor  and  against  the  inside  walls  of  the  structure.  On  the  inside 
of  the  kiln  at  a height  of  fifteen  feet  is  a dome  or  crown  to  retain  the 
heat,  with  a suitable  number  of  openings  to  allow  smoke,  gases  and 
dust  to  escape.  At  one  side  of  the  kiln  is  an  oval-shaped  opening, 
the  door  of  the  kiln,  which  is  bricked  up  when  the  firing  commences. 
The  ware  is  placed  in  saggers,  which  are  piled  one  on  top  of  the 
other  until  the  kiln  is  filled.  The  fires  are  then  lighted  and  the  kiln 
is  fired  for  about  forty-eight  hours.  The  glost  or  glazed  ware  kiln 
is  similar  to  above,  but  firing  only  occupies  about  half  the  time. 
In  the  mouffle  or  enamel  kiln  saggers  are  not  used.  The  furnace 
openings  are  at  the  side  of  the  kiln  and  are  connected  with  flues 
built  between  the  double  walls  of  the  structure,  so  that  the  fire 
and  smoke  will  not  come  in  contact  with  the  ware.  The  firing  occu- 
pies about  seven  or  eight  hours.  It  is  understood  this  enamel  kiln 
is  used  only  for  ware  with  the  decorations  applied  on  the  glaze. 

Kikico.  A Japanese  potter  of  to-day  who  makes  the  Osaka  Raku 
ware.  His  work  is  finer  and  more  delicate  than  other  Raku,  but  is 
not  so  tasteful,  and,  consequently,  not  favored  by  the  tea-drinkers. 
His  common  ware  is  very  good. 

Kiku-mon.  The  chrysanthemum,  the  badge  of  the  Empire  of 
Japan.  (See  Heraldry.) 

King-teh-chin,  or  King-te-tchin,  is  situated  in  the  Province 
of  Kian-si,  and  is  the  great  pottery  center  of  China.  It  was  cele- 
brated as  early  as  the  Tch’in  dynasty  (577-588)  for  its  china  manu- 
factory. About  1004  to  1007  a manufactory  was  established  here 
for  the  Emperor  Tchin-tsong,  and  the  name  of  the  town  changed 
from  Nan-tchang-tchin  to  its  present  appellation.  The  streets  are 
laid  out  with  great  regularity,  but  are  too  narrow  and  the  houses 
too  crowded.  There  were  about  three  thousand  kilns  in  operation 
in  1717.  The  precautions  against  fire  are  excellent,  there  being 
a policeman  to  every  ten  houses.  Every  street  is  barricaded 
at  night.  The  town  is  situated  upon  two  rivers,  one  of  which  is 
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very  broad  and  forms  a fine  port  or  basin  which  is  filled  with  boats 
bringing  materials  or  carrying  away  the  finished  product.  There  is 
neither  wood  nor  clay  in  the  neighborhood,  and  both  have  to  be 
brought  long  distances.  Strangers  are  not  allowed  to  sleep  in 
the  town,  but  must  lodge  on  board  their  vessels  or  with  peo- 
ple of  their  acquaintance,  who  are  answerable  for  them  to  the 
authorities.  During  the  Taeping  Rebellion  the  town  was  sacked, 
the  Imperial  works  were  pillaged,  and  all  the  kilns  and  workshops 
were  destroyed.  The  town  has  since  been  rebuilt  and  the  industry 
resumed,  but  probably  not  on  so  large  a scale. 

Kioto,  formerly  called  Miaco,  was  in  1690  the  residence  of  the 


Emperor.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  seats  of  the  potter’s  art 
in  Japan.  A Corean  named  Ameva  settled  there  in  1550,  and  origi- 
nated the  manufacture  of  Raku  ware.  Soon  afterward  he  changed 
his  name  to  Sasaki  Sokei  and  produced  tea  bowls,  etc.,  for  the  Tea 
Ceremonies,  which  were  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  hero  Taiko  Sama 
that  he  gave  to  the  son  of  Sasaki  a gold  seal  upon  which  was 
engraved  the  character  Raku,  signifying  enjoyment,  and  directed 
him  to  impress  it  upon  each  piece  of  ware  he  made.  It  was  from  this 
circumstance  the  ware  takes  its  name.  The  manufacture  of  this 
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ware  has  been  continued  by  eleven  generations.  The  second  Chojiro 
lost  this  seal ; so  each  maker  has  used  a stamp  of  his  own.  Tanniu, 
the  tenth  in  descent,  received  a new  seal  from  the  Prince  of  Ku. 
It  is  rudely  potted  by  hand  and  is  made  of  coarse  earthenware,  but 
tbe  glaze  is  very  soft  and  velvety.  Artistic  pottery  was  made  in 
Kioto  by  Nonomura  Ninsei  about  1650,  and  he  also  originated  the 
manufacture  of  faience  in  Awata.  Ninsei  ware  is  much  esteemed. 
It  was  cleverly  imitated  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
by  Shisui  Kenzan,  and  these  pieces  are  also  much  prized  by  the 
Japanese.  Modern  imitations  abound.  They  are  made  of  a reddish- 
brown  pottery  decorated  with  figures.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  this 
century  the  porcelain  of  Kioto  was  inferior  to  that  of  Hozen  and 
Owari,  but  considerable  progress  has  since  been  made.  Up  to  recent 
times  the  makers,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  decorated  only 
in  blue,  relying  on  the  freedom  and  grace  of  their  drawing  and  the 
beauty  and  purity  of  the  color  employed.  Of  late  years  colored 
enamel  has  been  introduced  in  the  decoration.  Many  curious  exam- 
ples of  the  potter’s  art  distorted  into  the  most  fanciful  shapes  and 
enameled  in  the  most  eccentric  fashion  are  made  in  the  neighborhood. 
Awata  ware  has  already  been  mentioned.  (See  also  Harima,  and 
Nin-sei.) 

Kiro-mon.  (See  Guik-mon,  and  Heraldry.) 

Ki-Seto  Ware.  Made  in  the  Province  of  Owari.  The  factory 
was  founded  in  the  period  Onin,  or  Bunmei  (1467-86),  by  a man 
of  the  name  of  Haku-au  (q.v.).  The  name  of  the  ware,  meaning 
“Yellow  Seto,”  is  derived  from  the  color  of  the  glaze.  The  earliest 
works  are  covered  with  a very  fusible  transparent  glaze,  through 
winch  the  body  can  be  seen.  Afterward  a thin,  but  opaque,  glaze 
was  used,  relieved  bv  small,  transparent  spots  of  verdigris  color. 
Representations  of  the  plum  flower,  chrysanthemum  and  creeping 
grass  were  also  used  in  decorating  it.  The  deep  yellow  specimens 
are  considered  the  best. 

Ki s h ere,  Joseph,  Mortlake,  Surrey.  Drab  stoneware,  orna- 
mented with  hunting  and  other  scenes  in  low  relief,  was  made  here. 
The  pottery  was  in  existence  as  late  as  1811. 

Kleynoven,  G.  A potter  of  Delft,  1680. 

Kliftijus,  Hallem.  Master  potter  established  at  Delft  in  1663  > 
was  born  at  Cologne  and  lived  at  Amsterdam  until  he  removed  to 
Delft.  He  produced  principally  polychrome  faiences  with  decora- 
tion." imitated  from  Oriental  porcelain.  He  marked  with  his  mono- 
gram, often  accompanied  by  figures. 

Klitias.  A Greek  painter.  His  name  has  been  handed  down 
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to  posterity  as  the  painter  of  one  of  the  most  renowned  ceramic 
specimens  in  the  world — the  Francis  vase.  It  has  figures  in  hlack 
representing  a considerable  portion  of  the  history  of  Hercules. 

Kloot,  Cornei.is  van  der.  ^Potter  at  Delft  in  1695  : worked 
in  several  fabriques  and  finally  established  himself  on  his  own 
account.  Quite  a number  of  faiences  of  his  are  known  and  are  of 
careful  execution,  and  are  marked  with  his  monogram,  sometimes 
accompanied  with  a date  or  figures. 

Ivloot,  Johannes  van  der.  Master  potter  established  at  Delft 
in  1764  at  the  sign  of  the  “Roman.” 

Knapper  & Blackhurst,  Dalehall,  Staffordshire.  This  factory 
was  founded  by  John  and  James  Rogers.  The  latter  died  in  1815, 
and  Spencer  Rogers  joined  his  father,  and  the  business  continued 
as  John  Rogers  & Son.  In  1842  the  works  were  purchased  by  James 
Edwards,  after  his  death  were  continued  by  his  sons,  and  eventually 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Knapper  & Blackhurst,  the  present  owners. 
Earthenware  of  ordinary  quality  is  produced. 

Knowles,  Taylor  & Knowles  Company,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 
This  pottery,  the  largest  in  America,  had  its  beginning  in  1853,  when 
ground  was  broken  by  Isaac  W.  Knowles,  the  founder  of  the  business, 
who  commenced  active  operations  the  year  following.  Then  the  only 
kiln  was  used  alternately  for  biscuit  and  glost  ware.  The  power  was 
furnished  by  a horse.  The  ware  made  was  yellow  ware,  known  for 
many  years  as  Liverpool  ware.  In  1870  John  N.  Taylor  and  Homer 
S.  Knowles,  the  latter  a son  of  Isaac  W.  Knowles,  associated  them- 
selves with  him,  the  total  kiln  capacity  of  the  works  being  then  two — 
one  for  biscuit  and  one  for  glost  ware.  This  capacity  was  then 
increased  to  five  kilns — quite  an  extensive  plant  for  an  American  pot- 
tery in  those  days.  The  firm,  which  was  then  called  Knowles,  Taylor 
& Knowles,  commenced  the  manufacture  of  white  granite,  drawing 
their  first  kiln  of  this  order  of  goods  September  5,  1872.  This  was 
the  first  white  granite  made  in  East  Liverpool.  The  business  grew, 
and  the  firm  put  their  earnings  in  the  business,  enlarged  the  plant, 
extended  their  manufacture,  until  to-day  they  stand  one  of  the  best 
equipped  potteries  in  the  world,  the  works  covering  six  or  seven 
acres  of  ground,  and  giving  employment  to  about  seven  hundred 
workpeople.  In  addition  to  white  granite,  semi-porcelain  and  hotel 
ware,  the  firm  a few  years  ago  produced  a number  of  ornamental 
pieces  which  they  called  Lotus  ware ; but  the  manufacture  has  never 
assumed  large  proportions.  In  1891  a corporation  was  formed  with 
a paid-in  capital  of  $1,000,000.  The  officers  are  as  follows  : Colonel 
John  N.  Taylor,  president;  Isaac  W.  Knowles  (the  founder,  now  in 
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his  seventy-ninth  year),  vice-president;  Joseph  G.  Lee,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  These,  with  Edwin  M.  Knowles,  constitute  the  board  of 
directors.  M 130. 

Knoetter,  Johannes.  Master  potter  established  at  Delft  in 
1698.  He  was  one  of  the  successors  of  Jacobus  Pynacker  in  the 
fabrique  with  the  sign  of  the  “Porcelain  Bottle.” 

Ko-idsu  Honnami,  a sword  connoisseur  who  died  in  1637, 
erected  a kiln  and  made  Raku  ware,  which,  while  harder  than  the 
original,  was  much  admired  by  the  tea-drinkers. 

Koniglich  Bayerische  Porz.  Manuf.  (See  Nymphenburg. ) 

Koning,  Hendrick  and  Gillis  de.  Makers  of  faience  at  Delft 
in  1721.  Their  monograms,  often  found  united,  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  they  were  associated ; but  that  of  Hendrick  is  found  alone  on 
faiences  decorated  in  blue,  red  and  gold,  of  perfect  execution  and 
rich  decoration : 


Kooge,  Abraham.  Master  potter  established  at  Delft  from  1632 
to  1679,  and  associated  in  1648  with  Pieter  Joppe  Oosterlaan.  M. 
Havard  says : “Abraham  de  Kooge  may  be  considered  as  one  of 

the  greatest  of  the  artists  who  have  made  famous  the  faience  of 
Delft.  He  was  one  of  the  renovators  of  Holland  ceramic  art,  and 
the  most  beautiful  plaques  that  are  attributed  to  him  may  be  classed 
among  the  masterpieces  of  style.  These  marvelous  plaques,  of  which 
the  greater  part  represent  landscapes,  and  a few  portraits,  are 
painted  in  camaieu  blue,  with  a breadth,  a solidity  and  fulness  that 
have  not  since  been  equaled.  These  splendid  works  are  never  signed, 
but  nearly  all  are  dated  at  the  back,  and  sometimes  the  date  is  envel- 
oped with  ornaments  that  betray  the  artist  of  high  rank.” 

Kool,  or  Cool,  Jacobus.  Master  potter  established  at  Delft  in 
1676,  who  in  1714  became  proprietor  of  the  fabrique  at  the  sign  of 
the  “Moor’s  Head.”  He  did  not  use  the  mark  of  the  manufactory,  but 
signed  his  faiences  simply  with  the  two  first  letters  of  his  name,  “JK.” 
Kool,  or  Cool,  William.  Master  potter  established  at  Delft  in 
1697  at  the  sign  of  the  “Three  Bottles.”  His  faiences  arc  marked  with 
a monogram  which  it  is  easy  to  confound  with  that  of  William 
Kleftijus;  but  those  that  are  decorated  in  blue,  red  or  gold  should 
be  attributed  to  Kool. 

Koom,  Persia.  Underglaze  water-cooling  bottles  are  largely 
made  here. 
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Koos,  Max,  Miskolez.  Manufacturer  of  majolica.  M 131. 

Korai,  Saiyemon.  (See  Hagi. ) 

Kordenbuscfi,  Andreas.  A painter  of  Nuremberg. 

Kordenbusch,  George  Frederic.  A potter  of  Nuremberg. 
Born  1731,  died  1802. 

Korneloff  Brothers,  The.  Established  a china  manufactory  in 
St.  Petersburg  in  1827. 

Korzac,  Poland.  Hard  porcelain  has  been  made  here  since  1723. 

Ko-Seto.  (See  Toshiro.) 

Kothon.  A Greek  drinking-cup ; also  called  “skyphos.” 

Kotylus.  A Greek  vessel  used  for  serving  from  the  wine-cooler. 

Kouan-yaq.  One  of  the  Chinese  dynastic  colors  on  porcelain, 
for  the  especial  use  of  magistrates.  It  is  of  two  shades  of  blue. 

Kouen-on.  Said  to  be  the  discoverer  of  the  potter’s  art  in  China, 
2700  B.  C. 

Koyo,  a Corean  of  the  family  of  Boku.  Found  clay  in  the 
Province  of  Satsuma,  and  was  the  first  to  make  the  ware  decorated 
in  gold  outline,  A.  D.  1630. 

Kozan  Makudzu,  Tokio.  His  specialty  is  fine  blue  and  white 
porcelain,  but  his  productions  are  quite  varied,  including  large  and 
artistically  decorated  jars.  His  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
attracted  much  deserved  attention. 

Krater.  A Greek  wine-cooler. 

Krause,  R.  M.  A manufacturer  of  fine  majolica  wares  at 
Schweidnitz.  Established  1882.  M 132. 

Kraut,  Hans.  Faiences  decorated  with  reliefs  and  covered  with 
enamels  were  made  at  Villengen  in  the  Black  Forest.  He  was  a 
talented  disciple  of  the  school  of  Nuremberg,  and  died  in  1590. 

Kronenburg.  (See  Ludwigsburg. ) 

Krossos.  A Greek  vase,  a modification  of  the  hydria. 

Ivruisweg,  Anthoni.  Master  potter  established  at  Delft  in 
1759.  He  succeeded  Jacobus  Kool  as  proprietor  of  the  fabrique  of 
the  sign  of  the  “Moor’s  Head,”  for  which  he  preserved  its  former 
reputation.  He  marked  with  his  monogram. 

Kruyck,  Johannes.  Maker  of  faience  established  at  Delft  in 
1662,  whence  he  went  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  is  again  found  in  1705. 
There  are  generally  attributed  to  him  faiences  decorated  in  camaieu 
of  a beautiful  blue,  and  of  plates  with  armorial  bearings,  with 
borders  of  flowers  and  lambrequins  of  very  beautiful  execution, 
marked  “K.” 

Kuik,  Michael  van.  Potter  at  Delft.  The  collection  of  P. 
Gasnault  at  the  Limoges  Museum  possesses  a plaque  decorated  in 
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camaieu  blue  representing  “The  Return  of  the  Prodigal,"  and  signed 
“M.  V.  Kuik,  1765.” 

Kulick_,  or  Culich,  Jan  Jansz.  Potter  at  Delft,  where  in  1662 
to  1680  he  directed  as  foreman  several  establishments.  He  was  a 
ceramist  of  very  great  ability,  and  possessed  a certain  renown. 
According  to  M.  Havard,  he  adopted  a mark  which  he  had  regis- 
tered in  1680,  but  up  to  the  present  time  this  mark  has  never  been 
encountered. 

Kuntz,  Christian  Gottlieb.  A painter  at  Hochst,  1794. 

Ivunersberg,  Bavaria.  This  manufactory  is  but  little  known, 
and  its  rather  rare  products  are  of  beautiful  make  and  decorated 
with  bouquets  of  decorative  style,  well  painted.  The  mark  was  the 
name  “Kunersberg.”  A charming  pitcher  in  the  Sevres  Museum, 
with  bouquets  delicately  drawn  in  manganese  and  washed  in  with 
rose,  violet  and  blue,  which  last  makes  a light  halo  on  the  enamel, 
is  marked  "KBS.” 

Kuro,  PIirasawa.  Seto-Kura  ware  was  made  by  Hirasawa  Kuro, 
a native  of  Seto,  Japan,  in  the  Province  of  Owari.  He  lived  about 
1781.  He  was  very  skilful  in  imitating  different  kinds  of  ancient 
pottery  from  every  factory  of  Owari,  and  his  work  is  so  good  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from  the  original. 

Kusnetkow.  This  earthenware  factory,  situated  in  Russia,  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Ivutani  Ware.  Derives  its  name  from  Kutani-mura,  in  the 
Province  of  Ivafa,  where  the  clay  from  which  it  is  made  is  found. 
An  incorrect  supposition  is  that  it  received  the  nam  “Ivutani, ” mean- 
ing “nine  valleys,"  from  the  fact  that  there  are  nine  valleys  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  factory.  The  pottery  industry  was  founded  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  was  improved  by  Goto  Saijiro,  who  intro- 
duced a ware  with  red  ground  and  gold  outline.  Kuzumi  Morikage, 
a painter,  also  assisted  much  in  the  promotion  of  the  art.  About 
1781  to  1800  the  industry  declined.  Ten  years  later  Yoshidaya 
erected  a kiln  at  Yamashiro-mura,  and  made  great  efforts  to  restore 
the  ancient  manufacture,  while  fifty  years  ago  a porcelain  painter 
named  Shozo  resumed  the  art  of  painting  practised  by  Morikage. 
The  village  of  Ivutani  is  situated  in  a mountainous  region  where  the 
snow  lasts  until  June  or  July,  and  is  therefore  unsuitable  for  a pottery, 
and  is  also  some  distance  from  where  the  clay  is  found.  The  ware 
is  of  a dark  red  or  gravish  white  color.  The  present  manufacturers 
are  Yuzan,  Shoro,  Shigeharu,  Kichizo  and  Hekizando. 

Kyathos.  A Greek  cup  or  ladle. 

Kylin.  A Chinese  monster.  An  animal  of  good  omen.  Its 
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body  is  covered  with  scales,  and  its  head  resembles  that  of  a dragon. 

Ivylix.  A Greek  cup  of  various  shapes.  It  has  a long  stem 
and  two  handles  and  is  wide  and  shallow. 

L 

La  Charite.  A secondary  manufacture  of  faience  in  the  style 
of  Nevers,  and  contemporary  therewith. 

La  China,  Another  name  for  the  royal  manufactory  of  Buen 
Retiro  (q.  v.). 

Lachenal,  Edmond,  Paris.  Af- 
ter working  for  some  time  in  gres 
flammcs,  in  which  he  obtained  the 
most  brilliant  coloring,  M.  Lache- 
nal  in  1900  turned  his  attention  to  a 
lower  scale  of  color,  and  he  has  pro- 
duced some  most  exquisite  speci- 
mens of  pottery  with  dull  glazes, 
the  colors,  though  pure  and  not 
without  tone,  being  barely  indi- 
cated. He  is  at  his  best  when  he 
goes  to  flowers  for  his  inspiration, 
for  he  uses  them  with  artistic  truth- 
fulness and  with  great  simplicity 
adapts  them  to  his  purpose.  A vase 
formed  of  a cluster  of  narcissi  is 
a good  example,  the  flowers  form- 
ing the  opening  and  the  bulbs  the 
feet.  The  tinting  is  extremely 
light,  the  pale  greens  and  yellows 
being  suggested  rather  than  real- 
ized. In  addition  to  these  vases 
and  figures  in  gres,  M.  Lachenal 
has' successfully  applied  faience  to 
the  decoration  of  furniture,  the 
pieces  being  incrusted  with  flowers 
delicately  modeled,  the  color  notes 
being  beautifully  blended. 

Laen,  Jan  van  der.  Potter  of  Delft,  1675.  He  directed  the 
manufactory  of  the  "Three  Bells,”  in  which  he  passed  nearly  all  his 
life.  During  his  management  he  was  authorized  to  mark  with  his 
monogram  the  most  of  the  pieces  that  came  from  this  manufactory. 
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Laferte.  (See  Isle  St.  Denis.) 

Lafond.  An  artist  engaged  by  Haviland  & Co.  when  produ- 
cing faience.  He  was  one  of  the  three  originators  of  the  particular 
style  at  Bourg-la-Reine. 

La  Foret,  Savoy.  A faience  works  was  inaugurated  here  in 
I73°  by  Noel  Bouchard,  an  iron  merchant  of  Chambery,  who  brought 
from  Nevers  two  potters,  Antoine  Mogery  and  Pierre  Mietaz,  to 
whom  he  added  later  other  workmen  from  Nevers.  Bouchard  died 
in  1756,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  James  and  Joseph, 
who  attempted,  without  success,  to  add  to  the  manufacture  of  faience 
that  of  porcelain  and  English  earthenware.  Later,  his  grandson, 
Pierre  Bouchard,  succeeded  to  the  management.  In  1797  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  Joseph  Dimier,  his  brother-in-law,  but  it  had 
only  an  ephemeral  existence,  and  its  rupture  led  to  the  complete 
decadence  of  the  manufactory,  which  ceased  to  exist  in  1810.  The 
productions  generally  resembled  those  of  Nevers,  though  the  decora- 
tions are  richer.  The  mark  was  “La  Foret  en  Savoy.” 

Lagynos,  a Greek  vessel  with  a very  narrow  neck,  and  of  con- 
siderable size. 

La  Hubaudiere  & Co.  (See  Quimper,  and  Fougeray.) 

Lake-Dwellers.  Before  the  founding  of  the  Roman  Empire 
there  existed  a people  who  built  their  huts  on  piles  in  the  lakes  of 
Switzerland,  and  commemorated  themselves  by  hand-wrought  pot- 
tery, varying  from  a friable  clay  to  hard  stoneware,  ornamented  with 
painted  and  incised  lines  and  moldings.  Some,  of  a sepulchral  char- 
acter, are  thought  to  resemble  their  dwellings ; others  appear  to  have  " 
been  intended  as  toys. 

Lakin  & Poole.  Were  potters  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  last  century. 

La’ Mancha.  Ferdinand  II.,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Buen 
Retiro  works,  opened  a works  here,  but  the  glory  of  Buen  Retiro  had 
departed. 

Lambeth.  Much  obscurity  hangs  over  the  early  potteries  of 
Lambeth.  We  know  that  Edward  Warner  sold  potter's  clay  there 
to  London  potters  as  early  as  1668.  As  we  have  seen,  John  Ariens 
van  Hamme  ( q . v. ) took  out  a patent  in  1676  for  making  tiles  and 
porcelain  “after  the  way  practised  in  Holland,”  and  had  settled  in 
Lambeth.  While  we  have  no  direct  knowledge  that  salt-glazed 
stoneware  was  made  at  Lambeth  in  the  seventeenth  century,  we  know 
there  was  at  least  one  pottery  there  in  1699,  as  Savory  tried  his  new 
steam-engine  at  a pottery  in  Lambeth.  Several  pieces,  among  them 
a mug  dated  1650,  a candlestick  with  the  Fishmongers’  Arms  and 
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the  date  1648,  wine  pots  dated  1662,  point  to  an  earlier  date  than 
Van  Hamme’s  patent.  The  body  of  these  wine  jugs  is  a pale  buff 
clay,  harder  than  the  Dutch  ware,  covered  with  a tin  enamel,  lettered 
in  blue,  and  then  covered  with  a lead  glaze.  Painted  dishes,  with 
scriptural  and  other  subjects,  more  in  the  Italian  than  the  Dutch 
style,  bear  dates  from  1653  upwards.  Griffiths  had  a “Delft”  pot- 
tery in  High  Street  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
Misses  Coade  ( q . v.)  had  works  there  in  1760,  which  were  in  ex- 
istence up  to  1840,  while  Griffiths  & Morgan  were  in  business  in  1776. 
“The  London  Pottery”  of  Messrs.  Stiff  & Sons  was  established  as 
early  as  1 75 1 ; the  Lambeth  Pottery  of  the  Doultons  in  1818.  (See 
Doulton.)  The  rapid  growth  of  the  “Staffordshire  Potteries” 
brought  the  Lambeth  industry  to  an  end,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  last-named  houses. 

Lambrequin.  A decoration  peculiar  to  Rouen,  France.  It  was 
generally  traced  in  blue,  and  consisted  of  two  alternate  corresponding 
designs,  so  repeated  as  to  form  a more  or  less  rich  border.  The 
lambrequins  were  composed  of  scalloped  leaves,  palms  and  scrolls, 
often  connected  with  wreaths  delicately  uprising  against  the  white- 
ness of  the  enamel.  The  Chinese  made  similar  patterns  in  the  four- 
teenth century. 

Lamoninary.  (See  Valenciennes.) 

Lamprecht.  An  animal  painter  at  Vienna,  who  afterward 
worked  at  Sevres. 

Landais.  A nephew  of  C.  Avisseau,  of  Tours,  who  continues  the 
excellent  work  of  reproductions  of  Palissy  ware,  initiated  by  his 
uncle.  ( See  Avisseau.) 

Lane  End  and  Lane  Delft.  (See  Longton.) 

Lanfranco  Girolama  and  his  son  Giacomo  had  a fabrique  at 
Pesaro.  In  1569  Duke  Guidobaldo  II.  granted  to  Giacomo  a patent 
for  fifteen  years  for  his  method  of  applying  gold  upon  majolica  and 
also  for  making  vases  of  an  ancient  form  and  enormous  size  wrought 
in  relievo.  The  art  was  not  a revival  of  the  old  metallic  luster,  but 
the  real  application  of  gold  as  now  practised.  This  patent  also  ex- 
empted himself  and  father  from  taxation. 

Lanfrey,  Francois.  (See  Niederwiller.) 

Lancer,  Herr,  Karlsruhe.  Vases  in  faience  of  quaint  and  orig- 
inal design,  finely  conceived  and  potted,  and  tiles  for  fireplaces,  &c., 
are  his  principal  productions. 

Lanternier,  A.,  Limoges.  Established  as  a manufacturer  of 
china  in  1885,  succeeding  his  father,  who  had  carried  on  there  a dec- 
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orating  business.  His  ware  is  of  very  good  quality  and  the  decora- 
tions pleasing.  M 133. 

Lao-tseu,  or  Cheou-las,  the  Chinese  god  of  longevity.  Many 
images  of  him  are  made  in  porcelain.  The  Chinese  legend  states 
that  after  a pregnancy  of  eighty-one  years  his  mother  brought  him 
into  the  world,  and  when  born  his  hair  was  as  white  as  that  of  an 
old  man.  and  hence  his  name,  Lao-tseu,  ‘‘the  old  man  child."  Being 
deified  by  his  followers,  in  course  of  time  he  was  regarded  as  identi- 
cal with  Chang-ti,  and  in  this  form  the  potters  represent  him  as  the 
god  of  longevity.  In  his  hand  is  the  fruit  of  the  fantao,  a fabulous 
tree  said  to  blossom  but  once  in  three  thousand  years,  to  bear  fruit  one 
thousand  years  afterwards. 

La  Rochelle,  Charente-Inferieure.  A manufactory  prob- 
ably existed  here  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  though  nothing 
very  precise  on  this  subject  is  known.  In  1721  a potter  named  Ca- 
tarnet  started  a manufactory,  but  probably  owing  to  lack  of  funds  it 
had  but  a brief  existence,  as  in  the  following  year  we  find  him  ad- 
dressing the  General  Hospital  asking  them  to  establish  on  their 
grounds  and  at  their  expense  a manufactory  with  himself  as  direc- 
tor, receiving  by  way  of  compensation  one-quarter  of  the  profits. 
Arrangements  had  hardly  been  effected  when  Catarnet  died,  naming 
as  his  successor  Franqois  Mourelou,  of  Lyons.  His  abilities  did  not 
prove  adequate  to  the  position  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  works 
about  1725.  He  was  succeeded  by  Duboc,  who  was  equally 
unsuccessful,  and  the  works  were  finally  abandoned  in  1728. 
Other  potteries  were  later  founded  here,  and  finally  in 
1743  that  of  Bornier,  followed  by  Briquebille,  to  which  is  at- 
tributed the  mark  "I.  B.  3.”  Later  that  of  the  Place  Habert,  for 
which  all  material  came  from  Marans,  and  which  under  the  direction 
of  several  potters  more  or  less  skilful  existed  until  1789.  The  pro- 
ductions of  La  Rochelle  show  the  diverse  influence  of  directors  who 
came  from  all  parts — the  blue  decoration  imitated  from  Nevers,  the 
style  of  Rouen,  and  later  the  polychrome  decoration  where  blue  dom- 
inates, and  finally  imitations  of  Moustiers  and  Strasburg,  are  all 
represented.  To  these  may  be  added  a more  original  and  distinctive 
decoration  of  which  the  principal  subject  is  generally  a peacock,  ac- 
companied bv  a basket  or  a shrub  with  branches  of  leaves  and  bluets, 
and  insects  and  butterflies  on  the  rim.  Other  exceptional  pieces  were 
fountains  and  large  jardinieres  in  white  enamel  with  colored  relief 
decorations  very  similar  to  those  of  Marieburg. 

La  Seinie,  Hte.  Vienne,  France.  This  manufactory  was  estab- 
lished near  Saint-Yriex,  about  1774,  by  the  Marquis  de  St.  Aulaire 
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and  the  Compte  de  la  Seinie.  It  principally  produced  white  china, 
which  was  sent  to  the  Parisian  chambrelans  to  be  decorated.  It, 
however,  produced  boldly  painted  porcelain  marked  with  an  “L” 
and  “S”  in  script,  sometimes  interlaced,  sometimes  separately  painted. 

Lassi,  Joseph.  Manufactured  hard  porcelain  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine,  Paris.  Founded  in  1774.  The  mark  is  a script  “L” 
and  a dot  or  a plain  Roman  “L." 

Lassuolo,  near  Medina,  Italy.  Work  was  executed  here  from 
1741  by  Pietro  Lei  de  Modena  and  Ignacio  Cavazzuti. 

Lathrop,  Charles.  Manufactured  earthen  and  stoneware  at 
Norwich,  Conn.,  previous  to  1796. 

Laun,  Van.  (See  Amsterdam.) 

Lauger,  Professor  Max,  Carlsruhe,  Baden.  Having  learned 
the  art  of  pottery  among  the  sturdy  artisans  of  Kandern  (who  make 
cooking  utensils  of  quaint  shapes,  using  only  six  colors  in  their  dec- 
oration), inaugurated  a society  formed  of  artists  from  beyond 
the  Rhine.  He  formed  an  intimacy  with  a celebrated  chemist  of 
Munich,  Max  von  Heider,  but  later  banished  him  absolutely  from  his 
workshop.  Von  Heider  then  associated  himself  with  his  three  sons, 
Hans,  Fritz  and  Rudolf,  who  were  well  known  painters  and  sculp- 
tors. They  quickly  produced  some  remarkable  pottery  and  this  en- 
tirely unassisted  by  workmen,  every  detail  of  the  manufacture  being 
done  by  one  of  the  four.  Such  an  aggregation  of  talent  could  hardly 
fail  to  create  original  pieces  of  a high  degree  of  excellence.  Profes- 
sor Laiiger’s  work  retains  the  freshness  and  simplicity,  and  he  paints 
the  wild  flowers  with  the  touch  of  a lover  of  nature.  His  pieces  are 
especially  suitable  for  simple  interiors,  while  those  of  the  Von  Hei- 
der family  seem  to  call  for  luxury  and  elegance  in  their  surroundings, 
showing  consummate  skill  and  finish  in  their  workmanship.  The 
Von  Heider  family  moved  from  Munich  to  Schongau  in  Copper 
Bavaria,  whence  they  have  issued  their  successful  pieces. 

Laughlin  China  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  O.  Established  in  1874 
by  Homer  and  Shakespeare  Laughlin,  under  the  title  of  Laughlin 
Bros.,  for  the  manufacture  of  white  granite.  Shakespeare  Laughlin 
withdrew  from  the  firm  in  1879,  and  from  that  year  until  Jan.  1, 
1897,  when  the  business  was  incorporated  under  the  above  title,  the 
firm  name  was  Homer  Laughlin.  For  several  years  a thin  trans- 
lucent china  was  produced,  but  was  discontinued  in  1889,  and  the 
product  has  since  been  .confined  to  a high  grade  semi-vitreous  earth- 
enware. Mr.  Homer  Laughlin,  realizing  the  possibilities  of  his  art, 
never  ceased  to  study  and  experiment  for  better  results,  and  to  this 
indefatigable  striving  after  perfection  is  in  a large  measure  due  the 
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success  that  has  crowned  his  efforts.  Mr.  Laughlin  is  not  now  an 
active  member  of  the  firm. 

Lauraguias  Brancas,  Count  de.  (See  Brancas.) 

Laurin,  Bourg-la-Reine.  Faience  with  painted  flower  and  fig- 
ure subjects  on  the  unbaked  clay,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
Havilands,  is  produced  here. 

Lauth,  M.  A chemist  and  ex-member  of  the  Paris  Municipal 
Council,  succeeded  Robert  as  director  at  Sevres. 

Lead  Glaze.  A certain  amount  of  lead  has  been  found  in  the 
blue  colored  glazes  of  Babylon.  It  was  for  many  ages  in  Europe 
used  on  all  kinds  of  pottery,  and  through  the  Western  and  Northern 
countries  lead  in  combination  with  glass  seems  to  have  been  the 
earliest  and  until  the  fifteenth  century  the  only  means  known  of  glaz- 
ing soft  pottery.  It  is  probable  that  the  knowledge  of  lead  glaze  was 
imported  by  the  Greeks  from  Babylon  and  by  them  carried  into 
Southern  Italy.  Lead  poisoning  is  one  of  the  worst  foes  of  the  work- 
ing potter,  and  the  aspiring  chemist  who  will  invent  a substitute  will 
take  a higher  rank  in  the  heart  of  the  working  potter  than  Samuel 
Plimsoll  did  in  that  of  the  sailor. 

Le  Bceuf,  Milliet  & Co.  (See  Creil.) 

Lee,  Joseph  G.  Secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Knowles,  Taylor 
& Knowles  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  O. 

Leeds.  This  was  evidently  a pottery-producing  district  as  early 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  the  village  of  Potters  Newton  being  men- 
tioned in  deeds  of  that  date,  the  name  evidently  having  been  given 
from  a colony  of  potters  having  at  an  early  date  settled  there.  To- 
bacco pipes  were  made  there  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Of  the 
establishment  of  the  Leeds  factories  nothing  definite  is  known.  The 
first  proprietors  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge  were  two  brothers 


basket  and  perforated  ware.  Many  additions  and  changes  in  the 
firm  took  place,  which  led  to  disputes,  and  though  a business 


named  Green  in  1760,  and  it 
is  believed  their  first  produc- 
tions were  in  black  ware,  in 
which  they  afterwards  ex- 
celled. It  then  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Humble,  Green 
& Co.,  about  1775.  In  1783 
the  firm  was  Hartley,  Greens 
& Co.,  who  made  colored 
earthenware,  both  printed  and 
enameled,  and  the  well-known 
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of  about  $150,000  per  year  was  being  clone,  the  affair  was 
thrown  into  chancery.  In  1825  a settlement  was  effected  and  the 
business  passed  by  purchase  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Samuel  Wainright. 
At  his  death  in  1832  the  trustees  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness as  the  “Leeds  Pottery  Company,”  until  1840,  when  it 
was  transferred  to  Stephen  Chappell,  who  was  joined  by  his 
brother  James  and  they  traded  as  “Stephen  and  James  Chap- 
pell.” They  became  bankrupt  in  1847.  In  1850  the  business  was 
purchased  by  Warburton  & Britton.  From  1863  Britton  was  sole 
proprietor,  and  in  1872  he  admitted  his  two'  sons  as  partners  and  the 
business  was  conducted  under  the  style  of  Richard  Britton  & Sons. 
The  great  Leeds  specialty  which 
has  acquired  the  name  of  “Leeds 
ware"  is  a rich  cream-colored 
earthenware,  a little  deeper  in 
tone  than  the  Wedgwood  queens- 
ware.  The  glaze  originally  con- 
tained arsenic,  but  its  use  was  so 
deleterious  to  the  workmen  that 
it  was  abandoned.  The  pierced 
pieces  were  very  elaborate  in  de- 
sign and  beautifully  potted,  and 
were  of  course  pierced  bv  hand. 

The  two  pieces  illustrated  will 
give  a good  idea  of  their  merits.  __ 

Transfer  printing  was  introduced  at  Leeds  about  1780,  and  both  gold 
and  silver  lusters  were  made.  Black  ware  was  introduced  about 
1800,  and  whilst  possessing  a little  bluer  cast  than  Wedgwood’s,  was 

of  a compact  and  firm  body,  and 
much  of  it  was  equal  to  the 
Etruria  product.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  salt-glazed  ware 
was  ever  made  at  Leeds,  though 
the  patterns  of  some  of  the  salt- 
glazed  Staffordshire  pieces  are 
identical  with  some  of  those 
shown  in  Leeds  pattern  books. 
In  the  Schrieber  collection  there 
is  a fine  bust  entitled  “Air,”  on 
a pedestal  in  white  earthenware. 
The  marks  are  LEEDS  POT- 
TERY * LEEDS  * pottery,  the  same  in  the  form  of  a cross  with  the 
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asterisk  in  the  centre,  the  name  hartley,  greens  & co.,  Leeds  * pot- 
tery, and  the  same  in  two  curved  or  horseshoe  lines. 

Leason,  George,  the  son  of  George  Leason,  who  for  many  years 
was  the  potter  at  the  Minton  factory.  Having  learned  the  trade  in 
all  its  branches,  and  acquired  a thorough  mastery  of  its  working — 
from  handling  cups  to  mixing  bodies — he  was  made  manager  and 
afterwards  the  potter  of  these  extensive  works.  When  the  firm  be- 
came incorporated  he  was  awarded  some  shares.  He  has  been  mayor 
ofStokeupon  several  occasions,  filling  that  office  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  inhabitants  and  the  Council,  being  elected  and  re-elected  three 
years  in  succession.  He  is  now  with  Mehlem,  of  Bonn. 

Leek.  Marryatt  has  this  extraordinary  paragraph : “Among 

the  more  modern  manufacturers  must  be  mentioned  a fabric  marked 
‘Mason’s  Ironstone  China,’  made  near  Leek  in  Staffordshire,  which, 
however,  is  not  an  ironstone,  but  fine  porcelain.  At  least,  such  are 
the  specimens  in  the  collection  of  the  author,  consisting  of  a pair  of 
ewers,  finely  modeled,  rich  in  gilding  and  painting,  and  most  credit- 
able to  this  manufacture,  which  from  the  expensive  nature  of  its 
ware  failed  of  success.”  Mason’s  ironstone  china  was  made  at  Fen- 
ton. There  are  no  potteries  in  this  moorland  town. 

Lefrancois.  (See  Bellevue.) 

Lefebre.  A painter  at  Conrade’s,  Nevers,  France.  (See  Nevers.) 

Lefebure  and  Gavron.  ( See  Belgium. ) 

Legrain,  a painter  employed  by  Deck,  of  Paris. 

Legros  d’Ainsy,  one  of  the  first  to  employ  lithographic  stones  for 
decorating  earthenware  and  porcelain. 

Leihamer,  Abrai-iam,  an  artist  at  the  Kiel  works  about  1760. 

Leithner,  a potter  chemist  of  Vienna  who  prepared  many  of  the 
brilliant  colors  used  there. 

Lekytfios,  a Greek  oil  jar.  Generally  about  twelve  inches  high, 
of  elongated  shape,  a cup-like  orifice,  and  one  handle. 

Lekkerkerk,  Holland.  In  a wineshop  there,  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  Delft — the  portrait  of  a famous  giant  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  eight  feet  high. 

Lelong,  Nicholas,  had  a faience  manufactory  at  Nancy,  estab-  j 

fished  in  1774.  The  celebrated  sculptor,  Clodion  ( q . v.) , worked 
there. 

Lem  ire.  (See  Sauvage.) 

Lenz,  J.  F.  (See  Schaaf,  C.) 

Lepaste,  a low  Greek  vessel. 

Leperre-Durot,  director  of  the  Lille  factory,  who  was  the  first 
to  employ  coal  in  France  for  firing  china.  (See  Lille.) 
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Lessore,  Emile.  This  talented  artist  was  born  in  1805.  He  was 
intended  for  the  law,  but  gave  this  up  for  an  art  life,  and  entered  the 
studio  of  Ingres.  His  first  picture  was  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon 
of  1831 — a rare  distinction  for  so  young  a man.  He  continued  to 
exhibit  oil  and  water  colors,  which  were  eagerly  bought  at  high 
prices.  In  1851  he  was  induced  to  enter  the  Royal  works  of  Sevres, 
where  he  attempted  to  introduce  a more  artistic  feeling.  A pair  of 
large  vases,  decorated  by  him,  exhibited  in  1853,  were  purchased  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  1,000  guineas — about  $5,145.  The  orig- 
inality of  his  work  caused  so  much  dissension  and  jealousy  among 
the  Sevres  artists  that  in  1858  he  went  to  England  and  entered  the 
service  of  Messrs.  Minton,  but  soon  removed  to  the  historic  works  at 
Etruria.  Here  he  found  congenial  surroundings  and  added  his 
quota  to  the  reputation  of  the  Messrs.  Wedgwood.  The  London  ex- 
hibition of  1862,  Paris,  1867,  and  Vienna,  1873,  all  awarded  him  per- 
sonal medals.  The  English  climate,  however,  did  not  suit  him,  and 
he  returned  to  France,  establishing  himself  near  Fontainebleau,  where 
he  still  continued  his  connection  with  Messrs.  Wedgwood.  He  died 
in  1876.  We  may  fairly  consider  Lessore  as  having  accomplished 
quite  a revolution  in  the  decoration  of  pottery.  His  coloring  was 
subdued  and  delicate,  and  a master  hand  is  apparent  in  every  touch. 

Levavasseur,  Jacques  Nicolas.  Established  in  1743  at  Rouen, 
Rue  Tous-vents,  No.  1.  It  is  to  him  we  owe  the  four  magnificent 
busts  of  the  seasons,  with  pedestals,  bought  for  68,800  francs  by  the 
Louvre  at  the  Hamilton  sale  in  1882.  He  died  June  15,  1755,  aged 
forty  years.  His  widow  continued  the  manufactory,  and  it  finally 
passed  into  the  hands  of  her  son,  Marie  Philemon  Levavasseur,  who 
introduced  or  practised  the  mouffle  fire  at  Rouen,  which  marked  the 
end  of  the  industry  there.  He  died  January  26,  1793,  at  the  age  of 
forty-four. 

Lille.  The  first  manufactory  was  founded  in  this  city  in  1696 
by  Jacques  Feburier,  or  Febvrier,  a modeler  from  Tournay,  and  Jean 
Bossu,  a faience  painter.  Feburier  died  in  1729,  and  his  widow,  in 
connection  with  her  son-in-law,  Franqois  Boussemaert,  continued  the 
business,  attaining  such  a measure  of  success  that  Boussemaert,  in 
his  application  to  the  King  for  the  right  to  use  the  title  of  “Royal 
Manufactory,”  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  it  was  the  most  impor- 
tant pottery  in  the  kingdom.  Boussemaert  died  in  1778,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Petit.  A second  factory  was  established  in  1711  by 
Barthelemy  Darez  an.d  Pierre  Pelissier,  which  was  later  directed  by 
the  sons  of  the  former — Claude  and  Franqois-Louis.  Two  other 
manufactories  were  later  established — one  in  1740  by  a Hollander 
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named  Wamps,  to  whom  succeeded  Jacques  Masquelier ; the  other,  in 
1758,  by  a Strasburger  named  Hereng,  to  whom  we  owe  the  fine  fire- 
places, landscapes  and  figures  in  camaieu  blue  in  the  Musee  de 
Cluny.  In  1773  Wm.  Clark  was  authorized  “to  create  a fabric  of  a 
kind  of  faience  which  is  only  made  in  England” — evidently  pipe-clay 
— but  it  appears  the  enterprise  was  unsuccessful,  for  two  years  later 
we  find  the  same  individual  soliciting  letters  patent  to  establish  him- 
self at  Montereau.  The  style  of  Rouen  was  closely,  almost  servilely, 
copied  at  Lille  at  first,  but  gradually  a more  original  style  was  adopt- 
ed. M 134. 

Limbach,  Saxe  Meningen.  This  factory,  in  the  Thuringian  for- 
ests, was  started  about  1770,  under  the  direction  of  Gotthelf  Greiner. 
The  Duke  Anthony  Ulrich  promised  that  the  government  would  sup- 
ply the  wood  for  firing.  Greiner  was  so  successful,  his  orders  being 
so  numerous,  that,  unable  to  extend  the  works  at  Limbach,  he  pur- 
chased the  works  at  Grosbreitenbach,  and  also  that  of  Kloster  Veils- 
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dorf,  an  ancient  convent.  The  mark  of  his  three  manufactories  is  a 
trefoil  (a).  Greiner  died  in  1797  and  was  succeeded  by  his  three 
sons.  The  works  at  Limbach  still  exist.  The  marks  b to  H are 
ascribed  to  Greiner’s  factories. 

Limoges.  Mr.  Marryatt  gives  the  following  history  of  the  early 
days  of  Limoges:  “Soon  after  the  discovery  of  kaolin  at  St.  Yrieix, 
Gabriel  Grellet,  supported  bv  the  Minister  Turgot,  established  a por- 
celain manufactory  at  Limoges  by  an  arret  dated  1773,  which  granted 
him  permission  to  export  his  porcelain  without  duties,  the  mark  to  be 
“C.  D.”  In  1784  his  fabrique  was  purchased  by  the  King  as  a branch 
manufacture  of  Sevres.  Grellet  was  director,  and  Massier  comp- 
troller. M.  Darcet  was  sent  to  Sevres  to  organize  the  works,  with 
Closterman  to  superintend  the  composition  of  the  colors.  The 
products  were  confined  to  small  pieces  that  could  only  be  enriched 
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by  light  decoration,  but  the  porcelain  being  made  of  the  finest  kaolin 
was  of  a brilliant  whiteness.  An  inferior  kaolin  was  in- 

troduced and  Grellet  resigned  in  1785,  when  he  was  replaced 
by  Alluaud,  who  sacrificed  his  private  fortune  to  the  improvement  of 
the  works.  He  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  Massier 
provisionally  succeeded  him,  1793-5.  The  works  were  subsequently 
purchased  by  Messrs.  Joubert  and  Cancate.  In  1794  M.  Monnerie  es- 
tablished in  the  old  Augustine  convent  at  Limoges  a manufacture 
which  continued  in  operation  till  1800,  when  it  declined.  Its  products, 
without  being  de  premier  choix,  were  of  good  quality  and  enriched 
with  light  arabesque  patterns.  When  M.  Baignol  left  La  Seinie  (in 
1793)  he  set  up  a manufactory  on  his  own  account,  which  was  the 
most  considerable  at  Limoges,  with  the  exception  of  one  set  up 'in 
1798  by  Alluaud  Pere,  which  was  carried  to  great  perfection  by  his 
son.  Alluaud  porcelain  was  distinguished  for  its  whiteness,  and  the 
brightness  of  its  enamal,  the  solidity  of  its  paste  and  its  careful  dec- 
oration ; the  gilding  and  painting  of  flowers  excellent,  but  in  figures 
and  landscapes  its  artists  were  deficient.  Alluaud’s  products  were 
sold  in  the  towns  of  the  south  of  France,  and  his  manufacture,  which 
rose  in  the  storms  of  the  revolution,  was  remarkable  for  the  rapidity 
of  its  progress.”  Messrs.  Gasnault  and  Gamier  in  their  work  on 
French  pottery  state  that:  ‘‘We  do  not  believe  that  decoration  was 
practised  at  Limoges,  for  all  the  porcelain  manufactured  there  was 
sent  to  Paris  in  order  to  be  painted.  It  is,  moreover,  not  remarkable 
and  is  marked  “C.D.”in  rough  script — a mark  the  meaning  and  origin 
of  which  we  do  not  know.”  Before  the  establishment  of  the  porce- 
lain industry  Sieur  Massie  had  a faience  workshop  there,  established 
by  a decree  of  1737.  Specimens  of  his  work  are  in  the  Museum  of 
Sevres  and  Limoges,  The  later  history  of  Limoges  will  be  found 
under  the  names  of  various  present-day  manufacturers. 

Lindenir.  A celebrated  painter  of  birds  and  insects  who  worked 
at  Meissen  from  1725  to  1745. 

Lindos,  Island  of  Rhodes.  It  is  to  the  researches  of  M.  Salz- 
mann,  Consul  of  France,  at  Rhodes,  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of 
the  pottery  of  Lindos,  established,  according  to  all  probability,  by 
Heron  de  Yilleneuve,  twenty-fifth  grand  master  of  the  order  of  St. 
John  in  Jerusalem  from  1319  to  1346.  According  to  the  traditions 
gathered  by  Ad.  Salzmann,  a galley  of  this  order,  having  captured  a 
great  Turkish  vessel,  made  a number  of  prisoners,  among  whom  were 
some  Persians,  workers  111  clay,  with  the  aid  of  whom  the  chevaliers 
of  St.  John  founded  a pottery  at  Lindos,  where  the  fine  and  pure  sand 
of  the  shore  furnished  the  base  of  a beautiful  vitreous  and  transparent 
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enamel.  This  tradition  is  confirmed  by  a dish  in  the  Musce  de  Cluny, 
on  which  a young  Persian,  Ibrahim,  is  represented  with  his  eyes 
raised  to  heaven,  and  holding  in  his  hands  a tablet  on  which  is  a long 
inscription  deploring  the  rigors  of  captivity.  The  decorations  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  floral  designs,  sometimes  treated  naturally,  but  more 
usually  in  a conventional  manner,  but  always  with  taste  and  perfect 
art.  Besides  dishes,  which  are  relatively  quite  common,  there  were 
manufactured  at  Lindos  vases,  ewers,  dishes  and  cylindrical  cups 
with  four  handles,  all  showing  the  same  characteristic  decoration.  A 
bright,  brilliant  red  was  freely  used,  and  is  typical  of  the  pottery. 
After  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  Soliman  II.  in  1523,  the  faience 
industry  was  almost  completely  abandoned  at  Lindos,  common  works, 
coarsely  decorated,  giving  place  to  the  artistic  works,  though  the 
same  processes  of  decoration  were  employed  as  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  similarity  in  glaze  and  decoration  of  the  Damascus  wall 
tiles  and  certain  dishes  ascribed  to  Rhodes  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
these  latter  should  also  be  credited  to  Damascus,  which  was  up  to  the 
seventeenth  century  the  center  of  an  important  pottery  manufacture. 

Lithofh anie,  china  plaques,  the  figures  being  produced  by  the 
varying  thicknesses  of  the  paste — commonly  known  as  trans- 
parencies. The  process  was  invented  at  the  Royal  Berlin  factory. 

Liverpool.  This  city  was  the  seat  of  an  important  pottery  in- 
dustry early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  painted  Delft  ware  was 
produced  in  considerable  quantities,  the  art  having  spread  from  Lam- 
beth to  Bristol,  and  from  thence  to  Liverpool.  R.  Chaffers  & Co. 
were  manufacturing  china  there  in  1756,  and  Christian  was  engaged 
in  the  same  business  about  ten  years  later.  A contemporary  of  the 
latter  was  Seth  Pennington,  celebrated  for  his  beautiful  blue  -decora- 
tions. Toward  the  close  of  the  century  Richard  Abbey  started  the 
manufactory  afterwards  known  as  the  ‘“Herculaneum”  works,  where 
both  earthenware  and  china  were  produced,  large  quantities  of  the 
former  being  decorated  with  American  designs,  and  a large  trade 
with  this  country  was  done.  Here  also  was  established  in  1750  the 
works  of  John  Sadler  and  Guy  Green,  who  first  employed  the  process 
of  transfer  printing  in  pottery.  Staffordshire  manufacturers,  unable 
to  compete  with  the  rapidity  and  cheapness  of  the  new  process,  sent 
their  wares  to  Liverpool  to  be  printed,  Wedgwood  and  his  successors 
among  the  number,  the  latter  continuing  to  have  their  ware  printed 
there  as  late  as  1799.  Sadler  & Green’s  works  were  on  Harrington 
Street,  at  the  back  of  Lord  Street.  The  Herculaneum  factory  was 
closed  in  1841  to  make  room  for  the  Herculaneum  Dock,  and  the  in- 
dustry no  'longer  exists  in  Liverpool.  At  Birkenhead  the  . Della 
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Robbia  pottery  was  established  a few  years  ago  under  most  aus- 
picious conditions. 

Littler,  William,  Longton  Hall,  Staffordshire,  is  credited  with 
having  been  the  first  to  use  oxide  of  cobalt  as  a ground  for  salt  glaze 
ware.  He  commenced  business  about  1745  and  these  blue  glazed 
pieces  may  be  assigned  to  between  that  date  and  1750.  He  after- 
ward made  china,  two  specimens  being  authenticated  by  the  hand- 
writing of  Enoch  Wood  and  appear  to  have  been  made  as  early  as 
1752.  From  advertisements  in  the  Birmingham  newspapers  we 
know  that  the  business  continued  until  1758.  The  recognized  speci- 
mens consist  principally  of  plates  and  dishes  having  edges  of  vine 
leaves,  and  a rich  blue  is  the  prevailing  decoration.  A delicate  scroll 
work  in  white  enamel  occurs  on  some  pieces.  Other  productions 
were  vases  decorated  with  the  rich  blue  before  alluded  to  and  adorned 
with  flowers  stuck  singly  and  upright  upon  the  rim.  A small  figure 
group  is  also  known.  The  body  was  a vitreous  frit  similar  to  that 
used  at  Chelsea  before  the 
introduction  of  bones.  It 
is  probable  that  William 
Duesbury,  of  the  Derby 
China  Works,  was  at  one 
time  connected  with  the 
Longton  Hall  works.  He 
is  known  to  have  resided 
at  Longton  Hall  in  the 
fall  of  1755. 

Locke  & Co.,  Wor- 
cester, have  within  the  last 
year  or  so  commenced 
making  china  in  imitation 
of  the  Royal  Worcester. 

M 135- 

Locker  & Co.,  Derby, 
succeeded  Bloor  at  the 
Derby  works.  (See  Derby.) 

Lockett,  John  and 
Timothy,  made  salt  glaze 
ware  at  Burslem  in  1786. 

In  1802  they  removed  to  Longton.  A J.  Lockett  is  still  in  business 
there. 

Locre,  Jean-Baptiste.  He  founded  in  1773  the  Manufactory  de 
la  Courtille  on  the  Rue  Fontaine  an  Roi.  and  made  imitations  of 
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German  china,  the  factory  from  that  cause  being  once  known  as 
“Manufactur  de  Porcelaine  Allemand.”  To  increase  the  resemblance 
he  used  as  a trademark  two  crossed  torches  (a),  which  were  after- 
ward changed  to  two  ears  of  corn 
(b).  Toward  the  year  1784  Locre 
entered  into  partnership  with  Rus- 
singer,  who  afterward  became  sole 
proprietor.  The  work  produced 
under  Locre  is  extremely  remark- 
able. 

Lodi,  Italy.  According  to  several  authors  there  were  a number 
of  factories  at  Lodi  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  their 
individual  products  cannot  be  recognized.  Antonio  Feretti  was 
established  there  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  decorations  on 
Lodi  pottery  usually  consist  of  well-drawn  figures,  dogs,  etc.,  almost 
always  associated  with  a tree  with  an  undulating  trunk. 

Long,  W.  A.  In  1892  Mr.  Long  established  at  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  a small  factory,  the  products  of  which  are  mentioned  under 
the  caption  of  Lonhuda.  Mr.  Long  is  a capable  chemist  and  is  now 
the  president  of  the  recently  formed  Denver  China  & Pottery  Com- 
pany, of  Denver,  Col. 

Longchamps,  near  Dijon.  Messrs.  Charboniere  have  a large 
factory  here  which  is  run  independently  of  the  Comptoire  Ceramique. 

Longport,  Staffordshire.  Longport,  near  Burslem,  has  long- 
been  the  seat  of  some  important  pottery  industries,  the  principal  one 
of  which  was  that  of  the  Davenports.  Phillips  had  also  a stoneware 
works  here. 

Longton.  One  of  the  towns  comprising  the  group  known  as 
"The  Staffordshire  Potteries."  It  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  manu 
facture  of  china,  mostly  of  a low  grade,  though  of  late  years  the 
quality  has  perceptibly  improved.  It  has  also  extensive  majolica 
works.  In  1891  (he  population  was  34,327. 

Lonhuda.  A ware  made  in  imitation  of  Rookwood  at  Steuben 
ville,  Ohio.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  names  of  the  original 
promoters:  W.  A.  (Lon)g,  W.  H.  (Hu)nter,  Alfred  (Da)y.  The 
business  was  purchased  in  1896  bv  Mr.  S.  A.  Weller.  M 136. 

Longwy.  The  industry  here  was  established  by  the  Bocli  Freres 
toward  the  end  of  the  last  century.  About  1839  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  D’Huart  de  Northcomb,  and  is  now  D’Huart  Freres 
Email  craquele  was  a distinguishing  feature  and  brought  the  works 
into  prominence.  Colored  stanniferous  enamels  of  great  brilliancv 
were  employed,  giving  very  effective  and  striking  results.  This 
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crackle  ware  has  lately  been  abandoned,  or  produced  very  sparingly, 
but  they  have  yet  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  produce  something 
as  strikingly  original  and  with  as  much 
individuality  as  the  email  craquele.  A 
few  staple  goods  are  also  produced  here. 

Longton  Hall.  (See  William  Lit- 
tler.) 

Loosdrecht,  near  Utrecht.  China 
was  made  here  in  1772. 

Lord’s  Prayer.  A clay  tablet  writ- 
ten in  uncial  Greek  letters,  forming  part 
of  the  Lord’s  prayer,  has  recently  been 
discovered  in  Greece  and  is  now  in  the 
Athens  Museum.  It  is  about  four  inches 
square,  forming  probably  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  complete  tablet.  It  is  of  a 
reddish  brown  color  and  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  spread  of  Christianity  as 
early  as  the  third  or  fourth  century,  and 
as  being  the  oldest  example  of  pottery  referring  to  Christianity. 

Loretto.  The  Italian  majolica  presented  to  the  Santa  Casa  at 
Loretto  are  of  historic  interest.  Duke  Guidobaldo  II.,  a great  patron 
of  the  ceramic  art,  with  a view  of  improving  the  character  of  the 
designs,  bought  for  the  use  of  the  Urbino  artists  original  drawings 
by  Raffaelle  and  engravings  of  Marc  Antonio  from  that  master’s 
designs.  Some  of  these  were  executed  by  Orazio  Fontana  and  were 
subsequently  presented  by  Duke  Francesco  Maria  II.  to  the  Santa 
Casa.  Among  the  subjects  in  this  collection  may  be  mentioned  the 
four  Evangelists,  the  twelve  Apostles,  incidents  in  the  Old  Testament, 
naval  battles  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  On 
eighty-five  of  them  are  portrayed  the  games  of  children,  every  sub- 
ject different.  A Grand  Duke  of  Florence  offered  for  them  a like 
number  of  silver  vessels  of  equal  weight,  and  Louis  XVI.  offered  for 
the  four  Evangelists  and  St.  Paul  an  equal  number  of  gold  statues. 
Mr.  Fortnum  expresses  himself  as  a little  disappointed  on  seeing  the 
collection,  which  “did  not  strike  him  as  being  of  such  extraordinary 
beauty  and  great  artistic  excellence  as  the  high-flown  eulogy 
bestowed  upon  them  by  some  writers  would  have  led  him  to  expect.” 

Loretto,  Italy.  In  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  made  for 
the  Convent  of  Loretto,  probably  at  Castel-Durante,  faiences  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus,  bearing  the  inscription  con- 
pol-di-s.  casa  (con  volvere  di  Santa  Casa).  These  faiences,  of  which 
some  specimens  exist,  were  made,  it  is  said,  of  earth  in  which  was 
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mixed  dust  from  the  garments  of  the  Virgin  and  the  walls  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  convent  placed  underneath  these  its  seal  in  red  wax, 
and  they  found  a ready  sale  to  pilgrims  and  others. 

Lorraine,  Terre  de.  By  this  name  are  designated  the  white 
faiences,  particularly  busts,  statuettes  and  groups,  either  in  biscuit  or 
white  enamel,  which  were  made  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century 
at  Luneville,  St.  Clement,  Bellevue,  near  Toul,  Niederwiller,  etc., 
for  which  models  were  made  by  Cyffle,  Lemire,  Guibal  and  other 
less  known  artists.  Many  of  these  with  the  words  “Terre  de  Lor- 
raine” impressed  in  the  clay  came  from  Luneville.  Some  of  these 
statuettes,  etc.,  are  reproduced  to-day  by  certain  manufacturers  from 
old  and  worn-out  molds,  but  do  not  give  much  idea  of  the  charms 
of  the  originals. 

Low  Art  Tile  Company,  Boston.  The  manufacture  was  com- 
menced at  Chelsea  in  1879.  Their  first  success  was  tiles  made  from 
natural  objects, ‘leaves,  grasses,  etc.,  forming  the  molds  from  which 
a matrix  was  made.  But  to  produce  the  tiles  themselves  it  was 
necessary  to  reverse  them,  and  after  much  experiment  it  was  found 


that  bv  placing  a piece  of  tissue  paper  over  the  matrix  and  pressing 
the  dust  on  that  the  pattern  for  a perfect  die  was  obtained.  It  was  in 
their  high  relief  work,  however,  that  the  Lows  made  their  most 
marked  advance.  What  successes  had  been  attained  in  this  direction 
were  made  from  molds  with  wet  clay,  the  immense  loss  resulting 
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from  attempts  to  make  them  by  the  dust  process  having  proved  an 
insurmountable  obstacle.  But  Mr.  Low,  by  a simple  device,  over- 
came the  difficulty,  and  high  relief  tiles  are  made  at  Chelsea  as 
easily  as  any  others.  The  arched  panel  of  which  we  give  an  illustra- 
tion is  a detail  from  the  magnificent  soda-water  fountain  exhibited 
by  the  Messrs.  Low  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

Lowesby,  Leicestershire.  A terra-cotta  manufactory  existed 
here  from  1835  to  1840. 

Lowestoft.  Probably  no  china  ever  made  has  led  to  such  inter- 
minable controversies  as  Lowestoft.  Some  writers  do  not  hesitate 
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to  affirm  that  no  china  was  ever  made  there.  Its  situation  on  the 
east  coast  of  England,  far  removed  from  'the  clay  and  coal  supply,  is 
the  first  argument  advanced  against  its  existence ; but  in  this  respect 
it  was  no  worse  off  than  Chelsea.  Mr.  Lewellyn  Jewett,  than  whom 
there  is  no  better  authority  on  English  pottery,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  an  extensive  trade  was  carried  on  by  that  port  and  Holland. 
Its  first  potters  were  from  Holland,  and  made  the  ware  from  clay 
found  in  the  neighborhood.  Specimens  of  this  Delft  ware,  dated 
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from  1752  to  1760,  with  the  names  of  various  persons  resident  in 
the  neighborhood,  are  in  existence.  After  this  latter  date  all  speci- 
mens ascribed  to  Lowestoft  are  china.  Gillingwater,  in  his  history 
of  Lowestoft,  written  in  1790,  says  that  “The  only  manufacture 
carried  on  at  Lowestoft  is  that  of  making  porcelain  or  china  ware.” 
The  employment  of  the  two  terms  is  worthy  of  notice.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  say  that  in  1756  Hewlin  Luson,  of  Gunton  Hall,  found 
some  clay  on  his  estate,  and  sent  it  to  London  to  be  tested ; and  was 
so  far  encouraged  that  he  decided  to  experiment  with  it  on  his  own 
premises,  and  hired  some  potters  from  London,  erecting  upon  his 
estate  a temporary  kiln,  etc.  The  manufacturers  of  London,  he 
states,  bribed  the  workmen  to  spoil  the  ware,  fearing  from  the  nature 
of  the  clay  that  he  might  prove  a formidable  rival.  “Notwithstand- 
ing this  unhandsome  treatment,  the  resolution  of  establishing  a 
china  manufactory  at  Lowestoft  wa§  not  relinquished,  but  was 
revived  again  the  next  year  (1757)  by  Messrs.  Walker,  Brown, 
Aldred  and  Rickman.”  This  second  attempt  met  the  same  fate  as 
the  first,  but  the  practice  being  discovered  “they  took  such  precau- 
tions as  to  render  every  future  attempt  of  this  nature  wholly  inef- 
fectual, and  have  now  established  the  factory  upon  such  a per- 
manent foundation  as  promises  great  success.”  In  1770  the  manu- 
factory was  represented  in  London  by  a depot  for  the  sale  of  their 
ware,  and  we  know  that  the  address  as  furnished  to  W.  Duesbury,  of 
the  Derby  China  Factory,  was  “Robert  Browne  & Co.,  China  Manu- 
factory, Lowestoft,  Suffolk.”  Of  this  first  Robert  Browne  an  inter- 
esting example  remains  in  the  possession  of  his  great-grandson  in 
the  shape  of  an  inkstand  with  nine  sides,  on  seven  of  which  it  has 
Chinese  figures,  the  other  two  being  taken 
up  with  the  initials  “R.  B.,  1762.”  In  1775, 
under  the  second  Robert  Browne,  the  ware 
must  have  attained  a degree  of  excellence  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
the  purchase  of  a specimen  by  him  being 
attested  with  documentary  evidence.  The 
names  of  painters  employed  at  Lowestoft  are 
well  known,  among  them  Robert  Allen,  who 
remained  until  the  close  of  the  factory  in 
1803.  L'p  to  1789  the  decorations  were 
entirely  in  blue,  when  they  gave  way  to  a finer  and  higher  class  of 
goods.  The  rose  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  decorations  on  this 
latter  class,  probablv  from  the  fact  that  the  Tudor  rose  is  a part 
of  the  arms  of  the  borough,  and  that  a painter  named  Rose  during 
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the  French  Revolution  found  his  way  there,  and  was  engaged  by 
the  company.  Of  the  real  Lowestoft  china  there  are  but  few  well- 
authenticated  examples.  Of  the  Oriental  porcelain  decorated  there, 
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or  elsewhere,  and  ascribed  to  Lowestoft  the  number  is  legion.  Unfor- 
tunately, no  mark  was  ever  used  at  Lowestoft,  so  each  collector  must 
be  an  authority  to  himself,  and  decide  from  the  character  of  the 
specimens  whether  they  were  decorated  at  Lowestoft  or  not.  As  to 
whether  the  paste  is  Oriental  or  not,  that  he  should  have  no  doubt 
about  whatever.  The  works  were  closed  in  1803  or  1804,  the  suc- 
cessful competition  of  the  Staffordshire  houses,  the  failure  of  the 
London  agent,  and  the  destruction  of  a large  quantity  of  their  ware 
in  Holland  during  the  invasion  of  Napoleon,  all  tending  to  make  such 
a step  imperative. 

Loyal,  Charles.  (See  Luneville.) 

Luca  della  Robbia.  (“Made  work  in  clay  as  it  were  eternal.” 
— Vasari.)  Born  about  1400,  he  commenced  life  as  a goldsmith, 

afterward  becoming  a sculptor.  His  biographers  differ  as  to  the 
reason  that  induced  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  pottery,  one  stating 
that  it  was  a desire  to  accelerate  his  work  to  enable  him  to  execute 
his  numerous  orders  ; another,  that  he  was  searching  for  a material 
that  would  give  him  a more  lucrative  return  than  the  slender  profits 
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he  realized  from  his  work  in  marble.  That  he  should,  having  had  no 
practical  experience  as  a potter,  invent  an  enamel  of  surprising 
beauty  is  hardly  to  be  credited ; but,  having  gotten  his  inspiration 
from  some  potter  or  pottery,  that  he  considerably  improved  its  com- 
position is  much  more  likely.  M.  Jacquemart  surmises  that  it  was 
at  Caffagiola  that  he  learned  the  nature  of  this  enamel,  and  that 
its  use  was  known  in  Italy  previous  to  its  application  to  sculpture 
by  him — a view  concurred  in  by  Mr.  Robinson,  though  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  no  dated  specimens  of  either  Faenza,  Caffagiola,  or 
Pesaro  bear  an  earlier  date  than  Luca’s  known  works.  His  first 
production — a bas-relief  representing  the  Resurrection — was  made 
about  1443,  and  is  executed  entirely  in  white  on  a blue  ground.  He 
subsequently  introduced  other  colors,  his  second  work,  the  Ascension, 
executed  in  1446,  containing  green  with  a few  touches  of  maroon 
and  yellow.  The  churches  of  Florence  are  eloquent  of  his  genius, 
the  Duomo,  Or’  San  Michele,  San  Miniato  al  Monte  containing  fine 
specimens  of  his  work.  He  also  used  enamel  colors  for  painting  on 
the  flat,  and  there  are  at  South  Kensington  twelve  circular  plaques 
about  twenty-two  inches  in  diameter  painted  by  him  with  figures  of 
husbandry  typical  of  the  months  of  the  year.  Luca  died  in  1481, 
aild  the  work  initiated  by  him  was  continued  by  his  nephew,  Andrea. 
The  simplicity  and  purity  of  style  of  Luca  della  Robbia  are  remark- 
able, his  enamel  of  peculiar  whiteness  and  excellence — qualities  his 
successors  have  been  unable  to  attain. 

Ludwigsburg,  Wurtemberg.  Ringler,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  reigning  duke,  Charles  Eugene,  started  a china  manufactory  here 
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in  the  ancient  royal  palace  in  1758.  Well-modeled  groups  of  figures, 
and  dinner  and  tea  services  and  vases,  all  very  finely  painted,  were 
produced.  The  situation  was  badly  chosen,  the  clay  having  to  be 
procured  from  France  and  the  fuel  from  a long  distance,  but  it  was 
not  finally  closed  until  1824.  Its  productions  are  equally  well  known 
as  Kronenburg.  The  marks  employed  were  from  1758  to  1770  a 
crown  and  the  initials  T.  R. ; from  1770  to  1806  the  double  C for 
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Charles  and  a crown  (a)  ; to  1818  the  same  without  a crown  (b), 
and  afterward  VV.  R.  with  a crown.  At  a later  period  a single  stag's 
horn  (c)  was  used,  and  also  three  stags'  horns  on  a shield  ( d ),  the 
arms  of  Wurtemburg. 

Luneville.  Founded  in  1729  by  Jacques  Chambrette.  The 
styles  of  Rouen  and  Strasburg  were  followed,  and  the  factory  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  important  in  Lorraine.  The  business  grew 
to  such  proportions  that  Chambrette  soon  had  to  build  two  other 
factories,  one  at  Luneville  and  the  other  at  St.  Clement,  six  miles 
distant.  King  Stanislas  was  a patron  of  the  works,  and  when  in 
1758  Chambrette  died  and  the  business  passed  to  his  son  and  his 
son-in-law,  Charles  Loyal,  the  King  confirmed  the  privilege  already 
given,  and  conferred  on  the  Luneville  Pottery  the  title  of  “Manu- 
facture Royale.”  About  1772  the  prosperity  of  the  factories  began 
to  decline.  Chambrette  became  bankrupt,  and  the  management  of 
the  three  factories  devolved  on  Loyal.  In  the  St.  Clement  factory 
he  gave  an  interest  to  Cyffle,  the  sculptor,  but  his  means  were  not 
sufficient  to  carry  on  the  business,  and  he  sold  the  two  Luneville 
establishments  to  Sebastien  Keller,  March  4,  1786,  to  whose  direct 
descendants  they  now  belong.  Loyal  continued  the  St.  Clement 
factory  for  some  time,  but  had  soon  to  give  it  up  to  his  creditors. 
Companies  were  formed  at  different  times  to  keep  going  this  once 
prosperous  faience  manufactory,  and  in  1824  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Germain  Thomas,  under  whose  intelligent  directorship  the  adverse 
tide  was  turned.  It  remained  in  his  family  until  1892,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  Keller  & Guerin,  a son  of  Mr.  Thomas  continuing  as 
director.  These  three  factories  produced  a large  quantity  of  stan- 
niferous enam'eled  faience  of  elegant  and  varied  shapes,  decorated 
in  colors  after  the  style  of  Strasburg,  or  simply  in  blue  and  gold. 
Luneville  produced  large  faience  pieces  representing  lions  or  fierce- 
looking  dogs,  and  it  became  the  fashion  to  place  one  of  these  on 
each  side  of  the  door,  which  gave  rise  to  the  French  proverb,  “Sc 
regardcr  comme  dcs  chiens  dc  faience”  (to  stare  at  one  another  like 
crockery  dogs).  The  Luneville  potteries  owe  much  of  their  prom- 
inence to  the  sculptor,  Charles  Cyffle,  who  supplied  the  models  for 
those  charming  statuettes  in  biscuit  which,  under  the  name  of  “terres 
de  Luneville,”  attained  such  a wide  and  deserved  popularity.  Cvffle 
was  born  at  Bruges  January  6,  1724,  and  was  barely  seventeen  when 
he  came  to  Paris  to  learn  from  his  uncle  (who,  like  his  father,  was 
a goldsmith ) the  art  of  working  metals.  After  having  spent  five 
years  in  Paris  he  was  in  1746  summoned  to  Luneville,  where  he 
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was  entrusted  with  several  important  works  by  Guibal,  sculptor  to 
King  Stanislas.  But  his  original  and  naive  talent  was  ill  at  ease 
when  dealing  with  large  allegorical  figures  or  historical  bas-reliefs, 
and  he  soon  abandoned  them  for  small  faience  statuettes.  “Utterly 
uneducated,  lacking  useful  knowledge,  and,  unfortunately,  rather 
inclined,  especially  in  his  youth,  to  frequent  the  wine- 
shops, he  was  at  his  best  when  dealing  with  familiar 
subjects,  and  reproducing  popular  scenes  and  types, 
the  real  and  picturesque  side  of  which  he  was  unequaled 
for  observing  and  rendering  in  the  happiest  and  most 
humorous  mood.  His  knowledge  of  modeling,  truth- 
fulness, skill  and  delicacy  of  touch  were  essentially 
typical  and  personal,  and  imparted  value  to  his  least 
important  works.”  His  profligate  and  wild  life  pre- 
vented him  acquiring  the  competence  his  talents  entitled 
him  to,  and  the  sculptor  whose  work  was  so  eagerly 
sought,  the  director  and  even  owner  of  several  factories,  was  obliged 
to  leave  France,  and  died  at  Bruges  in  1806  in  obscurity  and  poverty. 
Although  he  furnished  models  to  other  factories,  those  made  at 
Luneville  are  most  esteemed,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  models  were 
made  for  that  establishment.  Several  other  factories  made  casts 
from  the  Luneville  figures,  notably  at  Bellevue.  The  Luneville 
pieces  are  sometimes  impressed  in  the  clay  “cyffle  a luneville.” 
Among  the  most  remarkable  of  his  works  may  be  mentioned  “The 
Cobbler  Whistling  to  His  Starling,”  “The  Savoyard  Chimney 
Sweep,”  “The  Gardener  and  His  Wife,”  and  such  like  subjects.  Mr. 
Keller  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  weather  the  storms  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  which  resulted  in  the  almost  total 
annihilation  of  the  French  faience  industry.  He  had  already,  how- 
ever, extended  the  scope  of  his  manufactures,  developing  a higher 
class  of  ware — a development  increased  rather  than  diminished  by 
his  son,  the  present  proprietor,  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Guerin.  The 
children  of  these,  and  then  their  grandchildren,  who  were  the  actual 
proprietors,  continued  to  develop  this  interesting  industry,  of  which 
the  products  are  to-day  sold  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  present 
productions  of  Luneville  are  extensive  in  their  variety,  ranging  from 
cheap  plates  and  bowls  to  those  beautiful  specimens  of  a rediscovered 
art  known  as  reflets  metalliques.  Some  pieces  of  the  ware  are  sur- 
prisingly charming,  for  the  iridescence  shows  only  at  a certain 
angle  of  light,  and  while  you  are  admiring  a sheen  of  silver  or  gold 
a slight  movement  of  the  piece  in  your  hand  displays  an  entirely  new 
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coloring  and  effect.  Reproductions  of  old  ware,  vases  with  flowers 
painted  in  the  clay,  with  a soft,  luscious  glaze,  and  a varied  collection 
of  ornamental  goods,  in  which  pieces  of  heroic  size  predominate,  are 
a few  of  the  firm’s  many  productions.  M 137. 

Lusojsr,  Hewlin.  (See  Lowestoft.) 

Luxemburg.  The  Brothers  Boch  established  a factory  here 
in  1767.  (See  Villeroy  & Boch.) 

Lyman,  Fenton  & Co.  (See  United  States  Pottery,  Benning- 
ton, Vt.) 

Luster.  The  decoration  of  pottery  with  metallic  lusters  has  a 
very  remote  antiquity.  It  appears  to  have  been  established  in  Persia 
at  a very  early  period ; has  been  found  on  specimens  from  Arabia, 
where  its  use  may  have  preceded  the  manufacture  by  the  eastern 
potters  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  Spain  and  Sicily.  In  Italy  its  use  was 
known  before  that  of  stanniferous  enamel,  the  mezza-majolica  of 
Pesaro  and  Gubbio  being  brilliantly  lustered.  The  most  beautiful 
was  the  “madreperla,”  which  changed  in  color  and  effect  with  every 
angle  at  which  the  light  is  reflected  from  the  surface.  About 
1560-70  their  use  was  almost  discontinued  and  the  secret  of  their 
composition  was  lost  during  the  general  decline  of  Italian  artistic 
character.  After  a considerable  lapse  of  time  the  secret  was  redis- 
covered by  Doccia,  but  the  best  pieces  were  made  at  Gubbio  itself  by 
a young  artist  and  chemist,  Luigi  Carocci.  Later  they  were  success- 
fully produced  at  Luneville  and  Gulf  St.  Juan.  The  disappearance 
and  reappearance  of  these  lusters  are  in  themselves  remarkable,  but 
perhaps  the  strangest  part  is  the  fact  that  the  Indian  potters  of  Mex- 
ico have  been  and  and  are  to-day  producing  a luster  which  Mr.  Prime 
considers  “incomparably  finer  than  any  metallic  luster  ever 
produced  in  Europe,  and  which  if  potters  can  by 
experiment  learn  so  to  use  it  that  different  colors 
can  be  produced  as  desired  will  practically  restore 
to  modern  uses  the  lost  Saracen  and  Italian  lusters.’’ 

I think  it  was  Mr.  Dudley  Warner  who  first  brought 
specimens  home  and  brought  them  to  Mr.  Prime’s 


notice,  and  a year  or  two  afterward  a commission 
was  sent  out  to  inquire  into  its  manufacture,  which 
reported  in  due  course.  A specimen  in  my  posses- 
sion is  of  a pale  buff  body  with  stamped  ornaments 
showing  in  various  lights  iridescent  ruby,  a brilliant 
emerald  green,  and  gold.  The  report  was  not  of  a Mexican  Indian 
satisfactory  character,  but,  if  correct,  varies  from  luster  ware. 
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the  European  method,  where  various  metallic  oxides  are  employed, 
whose  partial  decomposition  leaves  a beautiful  metallic  deposit. 

Lyons.  Italian  workmen  introduced  into  Lyons  the  potting 
industry,  and  Italian  styles  generally  prevailed.  We  have  knowledge 
of  Sebastian  Griffo  of  Genoa  in  1556;  of  Jean  Francois  of  Pesaro 
a little  later;  of  Julien  Gambin  and  Domenico  Tardessir  of  Faenza, 
who  obtained  letters  patent  from  Henry  III.,  but  then  all  information 
ceases  until  1733.  and  the  production  seems  to  have  been  confined 
to  white  ware.  In  this  year  letters  patent  were  granted  to  Joseph 
Combe,  of  Moustiers,  and  Jacque  Marie  Ravier,  who  founded  a 
manufactory  with  the  title  of  “Manufacture  Royale  de  Fayence.” 
The  style  of  Moustiers  was  imitated  and  the  borders  exactly  copied. 
The  manufactory  was  continued  by  Madame  Lemalle  and  later  by 
her  son-in-law,  Franqois  Joseph  Patras.  It  probably  ceased  to 
exist  in  1758.  There  were  also  at  Lyons  several  other  manufactories 
up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  whose  productions  were  of 
no  special  value.  Some  rather  fine,  of  yellowish  white  enamel,  bear 
the  letters  1.  P.  S.  They  are  dated  from  1773  to  1776,  but  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer  is  not  known.  From  1789  to  1792  there 
were  made  at  Lyons  coarse  faiences  of  polychrome  decorations, 
representing  personages  and  events  of  the  time. 
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Macheleidt,  a young  chemist  and  student  of  Jena,  experimented 
at  Rudolstadt  to  discover  the  secret  of  porcelain.  He  made  a ware 
resembling  it,  the  chief  ingredient  of  which  was  a local  sand,  and 
continuing  his  experiments  he  perfected  the  body  and  received  from 
the  Prince  of  Schwarzburg  permission  to  erect  a factory  at  Sitzerode, 
which  was  in  1762  transferred  to  Volkstadt.  These  Thuringian 
factories  are  additionally  interesting  as  being  independent  of  Bott- 
ger’s  discovery  at  Meissen. 

McLaughlin,  M.  Louise,  Cincinnati.  Miss  McLaughlin,  after 
experimenting  in  colored  clays,  etc.,  has  now  turned  her  attention 
to  porcelain  in  the  small  pottery  on  the  grounds  of  her  residence. 
At  the  Buffalo  Exhibition  she  demonstrated  that  she  had  succeeded 
in  producing  a very  good  body,  and  showed  some  very  well  conceived 
and  executed  pieces. 

Macouer,  chemist  at  the  Sevres  factory,  who  introduced  the 
manufacture  of  hard  porcelain  in  1769.  (See  Sevres.) 
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Macquoid,  W.  A.  & Co.  (See  Hudson  River  Pottery.) 

Maddock,  John,  & Sons,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Established  in  1896 
as  manufacturers  of  sanitary  ware. 

Maddock,  Thomas,  & Sons,  Trenton,  N.  J.  This,  one  of  the 
oldest  establishments  in  Trenton,  was  founded  by  Millington  & 
Astbury  in  1853,  and  was  the  first  pottery  in  America  to  make  sani- 
tary ware.  In  1872  Mr.  Thomas  Maddock  joined  the  firm,  which 
became  Millington,  Astbury  & Maddock.  This  in  turn  gave  place 
tc  Astbury  & Maddock,  and  finally  Mr.  Thomas  Maddock  conducted 
the  business  alone  until  1882,  when  the  present  firm  was  founded. 
In  addition  to  sanitary  ware,  a large  business  is  done  in  druggists’ 
sundries,  dinner  and  toilet  ware  and  a number  of  specialties.  The 
mark  is  an  anchor  and  the  initials  T.  M.  and  S. 

Maddock  Pottery  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.  This  concern  was 
organized  in  1893.  The  plant  formerly  occupied  by  the  Trenton 
China  Company  was  purchased,  and  the  young  firm  quickly  devel- 
oped such  ability  as  to  place  them  at  once  in  the  front  ranks  of 
American  manufacturers.  In  addition  to  a line  of  dinner,  tea  and 
toilet  ware,  they  turned  their  attention  to  jardinieres,  pedestals  and 
umbrella  stands,  in  which  some  very  rich  and  artistic  designs  and 
colorings  have  been  produced.  To  demonstrate  their  ability  to 
produce  goods  equal  to  those  of  the  Old  World,  a Doulton  punch 
bowl  was  reproduced,  and  it  is  a fact  that  the  late  Mr.  Mawdesley, 
the  representative  of  Doultons  in  this  country,  on  being  shown  some 
of  these  bowls,  insisted  that  they 
were  genuine  Doulton,  and  would 
not  be  convinced  to  the  contrary  un- 
til he  saw  the  Maddock  mark  under- 
neath. This  was  a very  decided,  if 
unintentional,  compliment  to  the 
young  men.  The  president  is  the 
veteran  potter,  Mr.  Thomas  Mad- 
dock ; vice-president,  Mr.  Thomas  P. 

Donoher  ; treasurer,  Mr.  A.  M.  Mad- 
dock ; secretary,  Mr.  E.  D.  Anderson. 

Mr.  C.  A.  May  is -the  art  director 
and  designer  and  is  also  a member 
of  the  firm,  as  are  also  Mr.  PI.  S. 

Maddock,  Mr.  C.  S.  Maddock,  and 
Mr.  M.  Callear,  the  general  manager. 

M.  137  A. 

Maddock,  John,  & Sons,  Burslem.  John  Maddock,  the  founder 
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of  the  firm,  commenced  business  in  1830.  At  an  early  date  his 
attention  was  directed  to  this  country  as  a market,  and  his  son,  John 
Maddock,  Jr.,  spent  several  years  here  opening  up  a business,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  reaped  by  his  brothers,  Thomas  and  Henry,  who 
succeeded  him.  Another  brother,  James  Maddock,  is  now  the  head 
of  the  house,  and  is  the  only  surviving  son  living  in  England.  A 
man  of  keen  business  intellect,  he  has  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
make  Maddock  ware  synonymous  with  all  that  is  good  in  household 
pottery ; and  wisely  confining  himself  to  this  one  special  production, 
which  he  could  well  keep  under  his  own  special  supervision,  he  has 
succeeded  in  producing  a body  which  may  well  be  regarded  as  a 
standard  of  excellence.  Upon  the  death  of  John  Maddock,  Jr.,  his 
son,  John  Francis,  was  admitted  as  a junior  partner  by  his  uncle. 
M 138. 

Madreperla.  (See  Luster.) 

Madrid.  (See  Buen  Retiro.) 

Maestro.  A title  conferred  in  Italy  on  several  painters  of 
majolica,  elevating  them  to  the  patrician  order.  Piccolpasso  states 
that  the  majolica  painters  were  noble  by  profession.  The  title  of 
Maestro  was  prized  even  more  than  nobility.  The  best  known  of 
those  so  honored  was  Giorgio  Andreoli,  of  Gubbio. 

Magistrates’  Porcelain.  (See  Kouan-Yao.) 

Majolica.  The  glazed  earthenware  of  Italy  was  originally 
termed  majolica,  or  maiolica,  the  word  being  probably  derived  from 
the  Island  of  Majorca  (q.  v. ) , with  which  the  Italians  had  frequent 
intercourse  dating  from  the  twelfth  century.  Later,  a distinction  was 

made  between  the  early  wares 
painted  and  lustered  on  a 
white  slip,  which  was  termed 
mezza-majolica,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  later  ware  with 
stanniferous  enamel,  also 
painted  and  lustered,  which 
was  designated  simply  as 
“majolica.”  Both  appella- 
tions, it  will  be  noticed,  ap- 
plied only  to  ware  showing 
reflets  metalliques,  and  this 
limited  use  was  continued 
until  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Later,  the 
use  of  the  word  widened  so 
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that  in  Italy  all  glazed  earthenware  was  called  majolica.  With  the 
decline  of  Italian  art  the  word  fell  into  desuetude,  until  revived  the 
middle  of  the  present  century  in  England  as  applied  to  wares 
covered  with  transparent  colored  glazes  on  a buff  or  cane-colored 
body.  It  is  now  applied  indiscriminately  to  anything  with  a colored 
glaze. 

Majorca,  the  largest  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  had  as  early  as 
1442  an  extensive  trade  in  pottery  with  various  Italian  towns;  and 
this  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  Hispano- 
Moresque  pottery  specimens  have  been  found  in  Italy.  The  site  of  the 
manufactory  appears  to  have  been  the  small  town  of  Yuca,  some 
leagues  from  Palma,  the  capital  of  the  island.  There  is  a plaque 
in  the  Musee  de  Cluny  and  another  in  the  British  Museum  bearing 
the  arms  of  this  town.  They  probably  date  from  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Malaga,  Spain.  In  all  probability  it  was  at  Malaga,  about  1320, 
that  the  celebrated  vases  were  made  which  decorated  the  Alhambra 
at  Grenada,  and  are  justly  considered  the  most  remarkable  monu- 
ments of  the  ceramic  industry  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  The  faiences  of 
Malaga  were  renowned  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, at  the  time  when  Ibn  Batautab,  of  Tangiers,  visited  Grenada, 
and  wrote : “There  are  made  at  Malaga  the  beautiful  pottery  or 

gilded  porcelain  that  is  exported  to  the  most  distant  countries.” 
Faience  manufactories  existed  here  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
several  chroniclers,  among  others  Lucio  Marineo,  in  1517,  speak  of 
the  “very  beautiful  faience  vases”  produced  in  this  town.  The  gen- 
eral coloring  of  Malaga  faience  is  two  shades  of  blue  enhanced  bv 
metallic  luster  of  the  coppery  hue  that  so  richly  decorates  all  Hispano- 
Moresque  faiences. 

Maling,  C.  T.,  & Sons,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  make  a general  line 
of  earthenware,  one  of  their  specialties  being  potted  meat  pots.  The 
works  were  originally  established  by  C.  T.  & John  Maling  at  North 
Hylton,  near  Sunderland,  in  1762.  The  works  were  removed  to 
Newcastle  by  Robert  Maling  in  1817.  These  were  much 
enlarged  by  his  son,  C.  T.  Maling,  in  1859,  ar*d  another  factory 
added  to  them  in  1878.  Mr.  C.  T.  Maling  died  July  20,  1901.  His 
three  sons  continue  the  business.  M 139. 

Malpas,  William,  in  1765  was  the  proprietor  of  the  works  at 
Swinton  afterward  known  as  the  Rockingham  Works. 

Manara,  Baldasara.  An  artist  of  Faenza. 

Manardj.  The  sisters  Manardi  established  a manufactory  at 
Bassano,  Italy,  of  whose  product  little  is  known.  Sixteenth  centurv. 
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Mandarin  Vases.  All  public  functionaries  in  China  are  called 
mandarins,  and  the  vases  named  after  them  include  all  those  with 
toque  and  vest,  the  nine  orders  being  distinguished  by  minute  regu- 
lations affecting  the  positions  of  the  buttons  on  the  toque,  the  squares 
on  the  coat  and  the  decoration  of  the  belt.  The  costumes  belong 
to  the  Tartar  dynasty  and  probably  date  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  M.  Jacquemart  ascribes  these  to  Japanese  origin. 

Manghetti  & Son,  Bologna.  Their  reproductions  of  Luca 
della  Robbia  bas-reliefs  are  excellent,  and  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
ductions are  marked  by  a hue  artistic  individuality.  Large  busts, 
excellently  modeled,  founts,  and  a variety  of  ornamental  pieces,  all 
brilliantly  painted  on  a tin  glaze,  but  without  the  garishness  which 
too  often  mars  Italian  pottery,  give  a delightful  sense  of  originality. 
The  mark  is  often  painted  on  the  decorated  surface.  M 140. 

Manises,  Valencia,  Spain.  Beautifully  gilded  and  painted 
faience  was  produced  here  of  such  quality  as  to  call  forth  from  an 
old  author  the  expression  that  they  had  enraptured  the  whole  world 
to  such  an  extent  that  dukes,  cardinals  and  princes  sent  their  orders 
there.  It  was  at  Manises  that  the  manufacture  of  azulejos  was 
commenced.  The  use  of  copper  luster  has  continuously  existed  here, 
evidence  of  which  is  furnished  by  an  English  writer  under  date  of 
1780,  by  a German  in  1801,  and  finally  by  the  Baron  Davillier,  who 
relates  that  a simple  innkeeper  occupied  his  leisure  time  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gilded  faience  with  the  most  primitive  appliances.  His 
wife  was  the  sole  decorator,  the  pieces  being  principally  cups,  plates, 
etc.,  the  decoration  being  a dull  copper  luster,  with  the  exception  of 
the  cups,  on  which  the  luster  is  more  brilliant.  These  cups  were 
used  to  test  the  quality  of  the  wine,  which  according  to  its  limpidity 
allowed  one  to  see  more  or  less  of  the  reflection  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cup. 

Manor  House,  York.  (See  Place,  Francis.) 

Mantua.  The  manufacture  of  Italian  majolica  was  introduced 
here  about  1450,  though  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  it. 

Manufacture  of  Pottery.  Clay  is  by  no  means  the  sole 
ingredient  of  pottery,  nor  is  this  even  its  principal  use,  as  there  is 
more  clay  used  in  the  adulteration  of  fabrics  than  in  the  manufacture 
of  pottery.  Savage  tribes  were  not  long  in  discovering  that  some 
other  substance  was  needed  to  make  the  clay  retain  its  shape  during 
the  firing,  and  used  ground  shells,  etc.,  for  the  purpose.  Different 
bodies  are  obtained  by  many  different  mixtures,  or  the  same  mix- 
ture in  different  proportions,.  Some  of  the  ingredients  used  are 
china  clay  or  kaolin,  which,  in  conjunction  with  china  stone,  or 
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petunste,  forms  porcelain — the  simplest  form  of  pottery — or  gives 
purity  to  an  earthenware  body.  Ball  clay  is  used  as  a base,  and  gives 
plasticity ; flint  whitens,  strengthens  and  solidifies ; and  feldspar 
(orthoclase)  gives  translucency,  as  also  does  china  stone.  Bones, 
which  were  first  used  in  Bow  porcelain,  hold  up  the  ware  and  enable 
it  to  stand  the  great  heat  of  the  kiln.  Glazes  are  made  from  soda, 
potash,  borax,  etc.,  mixed  with  clay  and  flint,  and  are  mixed  together 
into  a hard  glass  called  frit.  This  is  then  ground  in  water,  and  white 
lead,  china  stone,  tin,  etc.,  added.  A successful  potter  must  know 
the  chemical  properties  of  all  these  materials,  alone  and  combined, 
so  that  there  may  be  perfect  agreement.  Having  carefully  weighed 
his  materials,  they  are  put  together  in  a circular  tank  called  a 
blunger,  in  which  is  an  upright  shaft  with  a number  of  arms  which 
constantly  revolve  until  the  mass,  with  the  addition  of  water,  is  of  the 
consistence  of  cream.  Tt  is  then  called  slip.  This  slip  undergoes 
a series  of  cleansing  processes,  passing  through  thick  bolting  cloth 
and  under  powerful  magnets  (to  remove  any  particles  of  iron)  and 
through  a filter  press  to  remove  the  moisture.  But  before  being 
ready  for  the  potter  it  must  go  to  the  pug  mill,  where  it  is  cut  by 
knives  and  forced  through  a small  aperture  so  as  to  remove  any  air 
bubbles.  This  process  was  formerly  done  by  men  trampling  the 
clay  under  foot,  and  is  still  practiced  in  France  when  an  extra  quality 
of  body  is  required.  It  is  now  ready  for  the  thrower  or  presser. 
The  wants  of  the  latter  have  been  anticipated  by  the  modeler  and 
the  mold  maker.  The  modeler,  having  made  a careful  drawing, 
proceeds  to  reproduce  it  in  clay  especially  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
and  this  model  is  then  cut  up  into  pieces,  which  are  given  to  the 
mold  maker,  who,  pouring  around  them  liquid  plaster,  makes  an 
exact  reverse  of  each  piece.  These,  when  joined  together,  form  the 
complete  mold.  The  clay,  having  been  weighed,  is  passed  to  the 
thrower,  who  places  it  on  his  wheel,  and  under  his  skilful  manipula- 
tion assumes  the  desired  shape,  the  clay  revolving  rapidly,  seem- 
ingly endowed  with  life,  and  following  the  slightest  change  of  his 
hands.  Should  the  wheel  have  been  superseded  by  the  jigger,  a 
thin  bat  of  clay  is  placed  in  the  mold,  which  is  put  on  the  jolly,  and 
while  rapidlv  revolving  the  workman  presses  a tool  of  proper  form, 
which  is  attached  to  an  iron  lever  called  a “pull-down,”  on  it  to 
shape  the  back  of  the  plate  or  dish,  or  the  inside  of  the  cup  or  bowl. 
The  mold  is  then  taken  awav  and  placed  to  dry.  Being  made  of 
plaster-of-paris,  it  absorbs  the  moisture  in  the  clav,  the  article  dries 
and  shrinks  proportionately,  and  is  easilv  removed.  Cups,  etc.,  are 
passed  on  to  the  turner,  who  rounds  the  tops  and  smoothes  them  with 
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a Hat  steel  tool.  Hollow  pieces  which  from  their  shapes  can  neither 
be  turned  nor  jollied,  such  as  covered  dishes  and  tureens,  are  made 
by  clay  being  pressed  into  a mold  made  in  two  or  more  sections,  and 
are  called  pressed  goods.  Each  section  of  the  mold  is  lined  with  a 
bat  of  clay,  which  is  carefully  smoothed  with  a sponge  and  a hard 
piece  of  rubber.  The  sections  are  then  fitted  together  and  held  in 
position  with  a leather  strap.  A roll  of  clay  is  placed  on  the  outside 
seams  and  the  mold  is  put  away  to  dry.  Handles  are  molded 
separately  and  fixed  on  by  dipping  the  ends  in  slip.  When  the 
piece  is  taken  from  the  mold  the  seams  are  rubbed  down  and  it  is  put 
in  the  “green  room’’  for  further  drying  until  it  is  ready  for  the  oven. 
Or  the  piece  can  be  formed  by  casting.  In  this  case  the  mold  is 
placed  in  shape  and  bound  together  with  straps,  and  liquid  clay 
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(slip)  is  poured  in.  The  plaster  mold  absorbs  the  water  and  leaves 
a layer  of  clay  adhering  to  the  walls  of  the  mold.  When  this  is 
of  sufficient  thickness  the  remaining  slip  is  poured  out  and  the  mold 
put  to  dry.  At  the  proper  time  the  mold  is  taken  apart  and  the  work 
taken  out.  Pottery  ovens  are  built  of  red  brick  and  lined  with  fire 
brick,  and  are  usually  about  sixteen  feet  inside  diameter  and  sixteen 
feet  to  the  roof  or  crown,  above  which  the  oven  rises  to  a sufficient 
height  to  give  draught  to  the  fires.  Around  the  base  are  the  ten  or 
twelve  furnace  openings  which  connect  with  the  flues  built  under 
the  floor  and  around  the  walls  of  the  oven.  The  ware  before  being 
placed  in  the  oven  is  arranged  in  saggers- — a sort  of  box  of  various 
shapes  made  of  common  clay.  White  sand  is  used  in  which  to  bed 
the  pieces  so  that  they  may  retain  their  shape.  When  the  sagger  is 
filled  a roll  of  clay  is  placed  on  its  edge  to  exclude  the  dust  and 
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smoke,  another  sagger  is  placed  on  top  of  it,  and  the  operation 
repeated  until  a tier  or  “bung”  reaches  the  top  of  the  oven.  When 
the  oven  is  filled  with  saggers  the  opening  is  bricked  up  and  plastered 
with  clay  mortar.  The  firing  then  commences  and  lasts  about  forty- 
eight  hours,  a heat  of  about  3,000  degrees  Fahrenheit  being  reached. 
The  fires  are  allowed  to  die  away,  and  after  cooling  for  about  three 
days  the  ware  is  taken  out.  Having  reached  the  biscuit  state,  the 
ware  is  now  ready  for  decorating  or  glazing.  Printed  decorations 
can  be  applied  either  before  or  after  glazing.  In  England  all  prints 
are  done  on  the  biscuit ; in  America  usually  on  the  glazed  ware.  For 
the  printer  much  preparatory  work  has  been  done.  An  artist  has 
carefully  made  the  design,  which  has  been  engraved  on  a copper  plate 
with  great  nicety  by  the  engraver.  This  plate  the  printer  places  on 
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his  stove  to  get  warm,  and  then  charges  it  with  color  mixed  with  a 
very  thick  oil.  After  removing  the  surplus  color  with  a knife  and 
boss,  he  takes  a sheet  of  fine  tissue  paper,  makes  it  thoroughly  wet 
in  a solution  of  soap  and  water,  and  places  it  on  the  engraving.  On 
this  he  lays  a piece  of  printer’s  blanket  and  passes  the  whole  between 
rollers.  The  impression  thus  taken  is  handed  to  a cutter,  who  cuts 
away  the  superfluous  paper  and  passes  it  on  to  the  transferrer,  who 
places  it  in  the  required  position  on  the  ware  and  rubs  it  with  flannel 
until  it  adheres  properly.  The  paper  is  soaked  off  by  immersion  in 
water,  and  the  ware  sent  to  the  “hardening  on”  kiln  to  remove  the 
oil.  If  this  printing  has  been  done  on  the  biscuit  it  is  now  ready  for 
glazing.  The  dipper,  standing  by  a tub  filled  with  glaze,  takes  a 
piece  in  his  hand,  immerses  it  in  the  liquid  and  hands  it  to  a boy,  who 
places  it  on  a board.  It  is  then  taken  to  a “glost”  oven.  Great  care 
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has  to  be  taken  in  placing  the  ware  for  this  firing,  and  small 
triangular  pieces  called  stilts  and  spurs  are  used  to  prevent  the  pieces 
touching  each  other.  This  firing  occupies  about  twenty-four  hours. 
Should  the  ware  r squire  gilding  it  is  taken  to  the  workshop  and 
the  gold  applied,  and  it  is  then  fired  for  six  or  seven  hours  in  an 
enamel  kiln.  Mineral  colors  alone  can  be  used  in  “filling  in”  the 
printed  patterns  or  otherwise  painting  on  pottery,  the  value  of  the 
work  depending  on  the  ability  of  the  artist,  just  as  it  does  in  oil 
or  water  colors.  But  the  ceramic  artist  has  this  advantage : his 
work  is  absolutely  permanent,  and  as  it  comes  out  of  the  kiln  so  it 
will  exist  for  all  time. 

Marans,  near  La  Rochelle.  A manufactory  of  faience  was 
founded  here  in  1740  by  Pierre  Roussencq,  of  Bordeaux,  who  in  1749 
became  associated  with  two  merchants  of  La  Rochelle,  but  in  1751 
the  partnership  was  dissolved,  the  business  not  proving  a success,  and 
a part  of  the  material  was  transported  to  La  Rochelle.  Here  one  of 
the  partners  started  a new  manufactory.  The  works  at  Marans  con- 
tinued to  exist,  but  only  produced  after  the  death  of  Roussencq,  in 
1756,  extremely  common  faience.  The  ware  was  in  the  styles  of 
Rouen  and  Strasburg.  These  latter  are  recognizable  by  their  vivid 
colors  and  the  intensity  of  the  purples.  They  are  mostly  marked 
with  the  letters  M.  R.  accompanied  by  a number  or  a letter. 

Marbled  Ware.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  common 
ware  was  decorated  with  marbling.  While  the  clay  was  still  wet 
lines  of  brown  clay  were  poured  on  it  and  then  with  a many-pointed 
tool  of  wire  or  leather,  similar  to  thgse  used  by  grainers,  they  were 
combed  down  to  imitating  marbling.  Different  colored  clays  were 
also  blended  together  to  produce  the  effect  of  marble.  (See  Agate 
ware. ) 

Marcolini,  Count,  director  of  Meissen  from  1774  to  1814.  (See 
Dresden.) 

Mariana,  Gian  Maria,  had  a fabrique  at  LTrbino  about  1530. 

Mariana,  Simone  di  Antonio,  a painter  of  majolica  at  Urbino 
about  1542. 

Marieburg,  Sweden.  This  factory,  situated  in  the  environs  of 
Stockholm,  was  founded  in  1758  by  Louis  Ehrenreich,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Charles  Frederick  Scheffer  one  of  the  richest  and  most  in- 
fluential men  of  the  court  of  Sweden.  He  obtained  for  it  the  title  of 
Royal  Manufactory,  and  it  soon  attained  distinction.  The  products 
were  similar  to  those  of  Rorstrand,  Niederwiller  and  Strasbourg.  In 
striving  for  originality  some  of  the  shapes  became  bizarre,  as,  for 
instance,  a soup  tureen  in  the  form  of  a bishop’s  mitre.  The  English 
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printing  process  was  adopted  in  1765.  The  works  were  closed  in 
1780  and  the  stock  sold  at  auction.  M 141. 

Marignac,  France.  A faience  manufactory  was  established  here 
in  1737  by  M.  De  Lafue.  It  existed  until  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
though  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  character  of  the  products. 

Marinoni,  Simone,  founder  of  a pottery  at  Bassano  about  1540. 

Marks  and  Monograms.  It  is  only  natural  that  both  for  busi- 
ness and  personal  motives  the  potter  should  affix  his  sign  manual 
to  his  work.  The  Greeks  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  so,  and  the  prac- 
tice has  continued  through  successive  ages.  The  practice  has  been 
abused,  their  importance  is  to-day  probably  overrated,  yet  without 
them  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  pottery  would  have  been  very 
incomplete.  Had  Lowestoft  china  been  marked  there  would  not 
to-day  have  been  the  erroneous  impression  there  is  about  it.  But 
the  value  of  the  article  from  an  artistic  point  should  determine  its 
value — not  the  trademark  at  the  back.  (See  also  Forgeries.) 

Marsden  Tile  Co.,  Burslem.  Mr.  E.  Marsden,  the  originator 
of  this  company,  is  the  patentee  of  several  radical  departures  in  the 
manufacture  of  tiles.  He  introduced  the  tiles  with  beveled  edges, 
fitting  the  one  to  the  other  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
drop  out  when  fixed  on  walls,  etc. 

Marseilles.  The  faiences  of  Marseilles,  decorated  on  the  Maze, 
certainly  merit  to  be  classed  among  the  most  beautiful  productions  in 
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French  ceramics  of  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A rare 
series  of  plates,  painted  with  marine  subjects  in  rose,  rival  the  works 
of  the  best  porcelain  painters  of  that  time.  Of  the  nine  manufac- 
tories in  activity  about  1770,  those  whose  products  deserve  special 
note  are,  first,  that  of  Honore  Savy,  who,  after  the  visit  made  him  in 
1777  by  M.  Count  de  Provence,  took  the  title  of  “Manufacture  du 
Monsieur  frere  du  Roy,”  and  adopted  as  his  mark  a fleur-de-lys  (a, 
b,  c).  Savy  was  the  first  to  employ  a beautiful  transparent  copper 
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green,  characteristic  and  peculiar  to  Marseilles,  often  used  to  nil  in 
patterns,  the  outline  and  modeling  of  which  were  strongly  traced  in 
black.  Second,  the  manufactory  of  Joseph  Robert,  from  which  there 
comes  a great  number  of  services  decorated  with  insects,  flowers  and 
shell  work.  A piece  marked  “Robert  et  Etien  a Marseilles"  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  Robert  at  some  time  had  a partner.  His  marks 
was  either  the  letter  R (d),  or  “Robert  a Marseilles”  in  full.  Third, 
that  of  the  widow  Perrin,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  most  import- 
ant. Her  mark  was  V P in  monogram  (e,  f).  Fourth,  that  of 
Jacques  Borelli,  who  was  probably  of  Italian  origin,  and  whose  fam- 
ily for  a long  time  preserved  a manufactory  at  Savona.  His  faiences 
are  signed  in  full  “Jacques  Borelli.”  Sometimes  we  meet  with 
pieces  decorated  with  flowers,  insects  and  shells  marked  F (g),  which 
in  the  absence  of  certain  proof  may  be  attributed  either  to  the  widow 
Fesquet  or  to  Fauchier,  both  names  being  found  in  the  “Guide  Mar- 
seillais.” 

Martin,  R.  W.,  & 
Brothers,  Southall, 
London.  This  firm 
is  composed  of  four 
brothers,  who  com- 
menced making  the 
ware  which  bears 
their  name  in  1872 
at  Fulham,  their 
products  being  fired 
at  the  historic  pot- 
tery made  famous 
by  Dwight.  In  1879 
the  present  kiln  was 
built  at  Southall. 
But  very  few  hands 
are  employed,  the 
work  being  practic- 
ally all  done  by  the 
four  brothers  from 
the  mixing  of  the 
clay  to  the  firing  of 
the  ware.  The  ware 
is  a salt  glazed 
stoneware  and  is  disposed  of  principally  to  private  individuals.  The 
decorations  are  mostly  engraved,  carved  or  modeled.  The  treatment 
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is  very  varied  in  form,  decoration  and  color.  The  ware  is  not  burned 
in  saggars,  so  the  fire  plays  with  it  very  considerably  and  therefore 
but  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  getting  always  the  effect  sought 
for.  Such  in  effect  is  the  modest  statement  of  these  four  artist  potters, 
who  have  achieved  a success  so  great  that  their  work  stands  abso- 
lutely alone.  It  is  not  possible  in  black  and  white  to  give  any  idea 
of  the  harmonies  of  color,  always  in  subdued  tones,  of  the  sense  of 
absolute  repose  and  perfect  satisfaction  these  pieces  of  stoneware 
impress  you  with.  To  experience  that,  you  must  see  and  handle 
them,  for  no  lover  of 
ceramics  would  be 
satisfied  with  seeing 
them  alone.  An  owl 
tobacco  jar,  the  head 
forming  the  cover, 
instances  two  im- 
portant characteris- 
tic points,  workman- 
ship and  color.  It  is 
true  the  latter  con- 
sists of  but  greens 
and  browns,  but 
when  the  cover  is  re- 
moved and  replaced 
in  a different  posi- 
tion and  you  have 
the  idea  conveyed  to 
you  that  the  owl  has 
t u r n e d its  head 
round,  it  is  a strik- 
ing manifestation  of 
the  two  points  men- 
tioned. This  same 
owl  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a grotesque,  but  it  is  a grotesque  of  the  order  of 
Saxe’s  poem,  when  “The  Barber  Kept  on  Shaving.”  After  the 
lavish  use  of  ill-applied  gorgeous  coloring  on  pottery,  with  which 
we  have  been  fairly  surfeited,  it  is  a matter  of  congratulation  that 
the  Martins  adopted  salt  glazed  stoneware  as  the  medium  to  express 
their  artistic  thoughts,  worked  out  in  the  comparative  solitude  of 
their  little  factory  with  nothing  but  nature  around  them.  Some  of 
these  pieces  we  illustrate,  including  a portrait  in  pottery  of  Mr.  E. 
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B.  Martin  by  his  brother,  R.  W.  Martin.  The  latter  is  the  eldest  of 
the  family  and  was  a student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  where,  to  quote 
“Modern  Artists,  “He  did  work  which  marked  him  out  as  one  who 
would,  even  in  England,  where  sculpture  does  not  hold  a favored 
place,  in  time  achieve  renown.”  Fortunately,  we  think,  Mr.  Martin 
preferred  to  express  his  fancies  in  an  art  which  appeals  to  a wider 
circle  and  this  earnest  effort  to  give  us  pottery,  true  alike  in  shape, 
feeling  and  design,  has  done  much  to  re-establish  the  beauties  of 
stoneware.  The  Bohemian  Club  of  San  Francisco  have  a fine  punch 
bowl  in  the  shape  of  a monster  owl,  and  the  Yale  crew  a fine  set  of 


cups  of  Martin  ware.  This  tribute  to  their  success  is  written  with  a 
strongly  suppressed  enthusiasm,  an  enthusiasm  dangerous  to  give 
way  to,  for  it  could  not  but  savor  of  exaggeration.  A lady  critic  on 
first  seeing  specimens  of  these  wares  could  find  no  other  adjective  to 
express  her  admiration  than  “stunning.”  And  that  expresses  it 
exactly. 

Martres,  France.  The  only  known  specimen  of  this  fabrique 
is  a little  bottle,  very  skillfully  decorated  with  flowers  and  insects  in 
polychrome  in  detached  motifs,  and  bearing  on  the  bottom  the 
inscription : 

Marie  Therese,  Faite  a Martres 

Le  Conte.  Le  18  7bre,  1775. 
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Marum,  Petrus  van,  master  potter  established  at  Delft  in  t 759 
at  the  Sign  of  the  Roman.  His  products  are  of  the  most  ordinary 
description,  generally  in  blue.  He  signed  P.  V.  M. 

Maryland  Pottery  Co.,  Baltimore,  Add.,  formerly  made  dec- 
orated earthenware,  but  for  the  last  few  years  have  made  sanitary 
ware  exclusively.  It  is  now  controlled  by  the  Edwin  Bennett  Pottery 
Company. 

Mason's  Ironstone.  This  was  patented  in  1813  by'C.  J.  Ma- 
son, of  Fenton.  We  give  it  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Church 
that  powdered  iron  slag  was  an  important  constituent.  In  addition 
to  tableware  he  made  some  very  large  pieces,  including  posts  for  iron 
bedsteads,  large  punch  bowls,  etc.  The  patent  was  purchased  in 
1851  by  F.  Morley.  (See  Ashworth.)  He  was  succeeded  at  Fen- 
ton by  W.  Baker  & Co.  When  the  house  in  which  he  resided  at 
Fenton  was  pulled  down,  a year  or  so  ago  a handsome  chimney  piece 
made  of  this  ironstone  and  decorated  with  Chinese  designs,  was 
found.  The  London  Art  Journal  says  : 

“The  ware  usually,  but  erroneously,  known  as  ‘Leek  Pottery’ 
(so  called,  but  without  any  claim  to  the  name,  by  Marryatt  and 
Chaffers)  is  one  of  the  highest  developments  of  earthenware  for  dec- 
orative services,  and  is  certainly  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  best, 
most  beautiful  and  durable  of  bodies.  Of  extreme  hardness  and 
solidity,  and  of  faultless  color,  it  is  capable  of  receiving  the  highest 
styles  of  decoration,  and  becoming,  in  fact,  equal  to  the  finest  china 
in  richness  of  coloring  and  in  artistic  manipulation.  The  manufac- 
ture of  this  peculiar  ware  owes  its  origin  to  Charles  James  Mason,  a 
potter  of  great  skill  and  of  commendable  taste,  who.  after  a long 
series  of  experiments,  took  out,  in  1813,  a patent  for  the  process,  and 
carried  on  its  manufacture  for  many  years  with  success.  The  con- 
cern, however,  for  want  of  capital  and  from  other  causes,  gradually 
dwindled  down,  until  at  length  the  molds  and  copper  plates,  etc.,  on 
which  an  immense  amount  of  money  had  at  one  time  or  other  been 
expended,  got  into  various  hands  as  securities  for  debts,  and  Air. 
Mason  thus  became  involved  and  crippled  in  his  transactions. 

“In  1851  Francis  Morley  purchased  the  patent,  the  molds,  copper 
plates  and  entire  business  from  Air.  Alason  and  entered  with  great 
spirit  into  the  production  of  goods  on  Alason’s  principle. 

“In  the  first  French  exhibition  of  1856  Air.  Morley  exhibited  some 
samples  of  his  ironstone  china,  selected  hastily  from  such  of  his  gen- 
eral goods  as  happened  to  be  in  the  warehouse,  and  for  them  was 
awarded  the  first-class  medal. 

“About  nine  years  ago  Francis  Morley  retired  from  trade  and  sold 
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his  entire  business,  molds,  plates,  etc.,  to  Messrs.  Ashworth  & Bros., 
who  continue  to  the  fullest  extent  the  manufacture  of  the  ‘Patent 
Ironstone  China,’  which  they  and  their  predecessor  named  the  ‘Real 
Ironstone  China"  on  their  marks,  and  produce  all  Mason's  best  pat- 
terns in  services,  etc.,  made  from  his  original  molds.  These  molds, 
Mr.  Morlev,  on  purchasing  the  concern,  had  carefully  repaired,  and 
therefore  the  goods  are  not  copies,  hut  are  really  made  out  of  the 
very  molds  which  Mason  himself  used.”  (See  Leek.)  M 142. 

Mason,  Miles,  Longton.  Established  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  M 143. 

Massier,  Clement,  Golf  Juan,  near  Cannes.  The  productions 
of  M.  Massier  are  all  characterized  by  originality  and  technical  ex- 
cellence. Large  jardinieres  and  pedestals  with  colored  glazes  in 
imitation  of  the  secondary  precious  stones  are  simply  marvels  of 
brilliancy.  He  has  successfully  reproduced  the  reflets  metlliques 
of  the  Persians,  some  of  his  greatest  successes  having  been  obtained 
in  forms  which  adapted  themselves  more  particularly  to  this  kind  of 
treatment,  such  as  the  lustrous  scales  of  fish,  the  eyes  of  peacocks’ 
feathers,  etc.  Another  noticeable  specialty  consists  of  articles  sil- 
vered and  then  covered  with  brilliant  glazes — pale  violet,  amber  and 
other  unusual  tones.  The  effect  is  similar  to  the  Limoges  enamels, 
and  equals  them  in  strength  and  purity. 

Massier  Delpiiin,  nephew  of  the  above.  He  prides  himself  on 
g-etting  two  surfaces  of  luster,  but  the  general  effect  is  too  tinselly. 
He  also  obtains  some  glaze  crystallizations. 

Mathaux,  Aube.  A.  manufactory  established  here  by  Claude 
Lepetit  de  Lavaux,  Baron  of  Matbaux,  was  in  1751  under  the  di- 
rection of  J.  B.  Debray  and  Claude  Dorez,  both  painters,  the  first 
from  Nevers,  and  the  second  from  Valenciennes.  It  passed  in  1778 
into  the  hands  of  Jean  Barin,  and  ceased  to  exist  in  1800.  The 
products  of  this  little  manufactory  may  be  classed  in  three  styles— 
first,  the  style  of  Rouen ; second,  of  Nevers ; and  third,  of  Lorraine. 
The  two  first  were  of  but  short  duration.  The  usual  mark  was  the 
letter  M,  but  one  piece  is  known  bearing  the  name  in  full,  MATH- 
AVLX. 

Maw  & Co.,  Benthall  Works,  Salop.  Tiles  of  a very  artistic  char- 
acter, both  for  wall  and  flooring,  are  extensively  made.  For  the  for- 
mer Mr.  Walter  Crane  has  made  some  very  good  designs. 

Matsu-moto  Ware.  Made  in  the  province  of  Nagato.  The 
factory  was  founded  bv  Mirva  Kiusetsu,  who  had  previously  been 
engaged  in  an  attempt  to  make  Raku  ware.  He  erected  a kiln  on 
the  Corean  system.  On  account  of  their  resemblance  to  Hagi  ware 
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his  productions  are  distinguished  as  Matsu-moto  Hagi.  Mirva 
Kiusetsu  died  between  1704  and  1711  at  the  age  of  more  than  eighty 
years.  The  works  are  kept  up  by  his  descendant,  Tozo,  of  the 
seventh  generation. 

Mayer  Pottery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  This  pottery  was 
established  in  1881  by  Joseph  and  Ernest  Mayer,  the  sons  of  the  late 
Joseph  Mayer,  of  the  firm  of  T.  J.  & J.  Mayer,  the  well-known  pot- 
ters of  Dalehall,  England.  Joseph  Mayer,  the  president  of  the  Mayer 
Pottery  Co.,  was  one  of  the  Mayer  Bros.,  importers  of  earthenware, 
New  York.  His  brother  Ernest  served  his  apprenticeship  in  potting 
with  G.  W.  Turner  & Sons,  Tunstall,  England,  after  which  he  was 
for  some  time  manager  of  Clementson  Bros.’  Phoenix  and  Bell 
Works  at  Hanley.  The  Beaver  Falls  Pottery  was  originally  owned 
by  the  “Economy  Society,”  a quaint  religious  community  of  Germans 
who  were  at  one  time  very  wealthy.  The  present  owners  purchased 
the  plant  and  modernized  it.  As  the  name  of  the  town  indicates, 
there  is  an  immense  water  power  derived  from  the  Falls,  and  the 
pottery  is  probably  the  only  one  in  the  world  run  entirely  by  water 
power — at  any  rate,  the  only  one  in  America.  At  first  the  only  pro- 
duction was  white  granite,  but,  after  considerable  experiment  and 
adaptation  of  English  methods  to  American  material  a very  superior 
grade  of  underglaze  luster  band  and  sprig  ware  was  produced  which 
gave  the  firm  considerable  prestige.  The  demand  for  this  class  of 
ware  was  superseded  by  a call  for  more  modern  and  artistic  decora- 
tion, and  attention  was  at  once  paid  to  producing  underglaze  printed 
ware,  this  constituting  the  chief  aim  of  production,  though  consider- 
able success  was  obtained  with  some  attractive  colored 
glazes,  especially  in  olive  green,  which  was  applied  to 
jardinieres,  teapots,  etc.  The  manufactory  was  completely  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1896,  and  on  its  site  a more  modern  struc- 
ture has  been  erected,  where,  with  increased  facilities,  manufactur- 
ing has  recommenced  with  a very  earnest  effort  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  goods  manufactured  and  maintain  the  time-honored  tra- 
ditions of  their  name.  M 144. 

Mayer.  This  is  a familiar  name  connected  with  the  Stafford- 
shire Potteries,  two  of  whom  obtained  considerable  promi- 
nence— Jos  Mayer,  of  Dalehall,  and  Elijah  Mayer,  of  Hanley.  The 
Mayers  are  probably  descended  from  the  Meir  or  Mayor  family,  of 
Derbyshire.  John  Meir  was  a “pott  maker’”  in  1721,  and  there  were 
several  Mayers,  of  Cock-pitt  Hill,  in  1772.  In  Staffordshire  Hugh 
Mayer  was  a potter  at  Burslem  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  the  present  century  Thos.  Mayer  was  in  1829  at  the 
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Cliff  Bank  Works,  formerly  occupied  by  Daniel  Bird,  who  was  called 
the  “flint  potter,’’  through  his  having  ascertained  the  exact  propor- 
tions of  flint  and  clay  required  “to  prevent  cracking  in  the  oven.” 
The  three  brothers,  Thomas,  John  and  Jos  (he  was  so  christened), 
were  probably  related  to  Mayer,  of  Cliff  Bank.  They  succeeded 
Joseph  Stubbs,  at  the  Dalehall  Works  (it  used  to  be  written  Dale 
Hole),  in  1836.  Afterwards  Mr.  Liddle  Elliot  was  taken  into  part- 
nership, and  the  firm  became  Mayer  Bros.  & Elliot.  Jewett  gives 
their  successors’  names  as  Liddle,  Elliott  & Co.,  but  it  should  be 

Liddle  Elliot  & Co.,  Liddle  be- 
ing Elliot’s  Christian  name.  The 
Mayers  were  clever  potters, 
especially  Jos,  and  he  rivaled 
Wedgwood  in  an  unapproachable 
white  ware  of  a texture  and  color 
that  could  not  be  surpassed. 
Un fortunately,  he  died  prema- 
turely, through  excessive  study 
and  application  to  his  art. 
Among  the  improvements  intro- 
duced by  the  Mayers  was  that  of 
printing  in  from  two  to  five  col- 
ors on  the  biscuit  ware.  They 
also  made  a stoneware  of  a high- 
ly vitreous  character,  which  was 
exceedingly  popular,  and  in 
which  many  quaint  conceits  in 
the  shape  of  pitchers,  etc.,  were 
produced.  It  was  also  fashioned 
into  vases  with  wreaths  of  flow- 
ers in  relief.  They  marked  their 
ware  with  an  impressed  stamp 
j.  t.  & j.  mayer,  and  later  mayer 
bros.  The  sons  of  Jos  Mayer 
came  to  this  country,  and  now 
conduct  a thriving  business  at  Beaver  Falls.  Pa.  Elijah  Mayer  had  a 
pottery  in  High  street,  Hanley,  opposite  the  Church  Works.  He 
married  one  of  the  Miss  Mayers,  of  Dale  Hall.  His  son  Joseph  pur- 
chased the  Church  Works  in  1831,  and  rented  them  to  his  cousin, 
Wm.  Ridgway ; and  two  years  afterward  he  also  rented  his  own 
works  to  the  same  person.  He  filled  his  house,  stables  and  barn  with 
the  most  valuable  part  of  his  stock,  and  here  it  remained  until  his 
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death  in  i860.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  Hugh 
Mare  and  John  Mare  were  potters  in  Hanley,  and  produced  black 
and  mottled  ware,  Elijah  Mayer  being  probably  their  direct  descend- 
ant. He  was  a potter  of  considerable  eminence,  and  produced  an 
extensive  variety  of  goods.  His  Egyptian  black  was  almost,  if  not 
quite,  equal  to  Wedgwood’s,  the  ornamentation  being  sharp  and  well 
defined.  Cane-colored  and  drab  underglaze  stoneware  was  another 
of  his  famous  productions.  We  give  an  illustration  of  a vase  in  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology.  He  made  a service  commemorative 
of  Nelson’s  Trafalgar  and  Nile  victories  which  was  very  popular. 
In  addition  to  those  mentioned  there  were  Mayer  & Mawdesley,  of 
Tunstall,  in  1829;  Broughton  & Mayer,  of  the  Lion  Works,  Sandy- 
ford,  Tunstall,  in  1856,  now  occupied  by  Ford  & Challinor,  and 
Mayer  & Newbold,  of  Fenton,  who  succeeded  Thos.  & Jos.  Johnson, 
who  made  sale  glaze  ware.  M 145. 

Mazarine  Blue,  an  intense,  deep  blue  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  the  Chinese ; but  we  have  never  seen  on  Chinese  ware  the  same  lu- 
minous depths  acquired  by  English  and  French  potters. 

Mazzarella,  E.,  Naples.  We  believe  they  were  the  originators  of 
the  popular  lettuce  leaf  ware,  which  has  been  largely  imitated.  They 
are  also  responsible  for  the  ware  termed  Neapolitan,  ornamented  with 
birds,  large  flowers,  &c.,  in  high  relief,  and  which  has  not  much 
artistic  value.  The  pieces  are  usually  overloaded  with  this  applied 
decoration.  The  mark  is  usually  impressed.  M 146. 

McCortney,  J.  R.,  first  president  of  the  Warwick  China  Com- 
pany, Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  1887-9. 

McInnes,  John,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  Crown  Derby 
Porcelain  Company,  in  1877. 

McNicol,  H.  A.,  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Potters’  Co- 
operative Company,  of  East  Liverpool,  O.,  more  frequently  alluded  to 
as  the  Dresden  Pottery  Works,  probably  to  distinguish  them  more 
particularly  from 

McNicol,  D.  E.  Pottery  Company,  East  Liverpool,  O.,  manu- 
facturers of  C.  C.,  Rockingham  and  yellow  ware.  M 147. 

MacIntyre,  J.,  & Co.,  Burslem,  manufacturers  of  door  furni- 
ture, etc.,  of  which  Mr.  W.  Woodall,  M.P.,  was  senior  partner.  (See 
Woodall  & Moorcroft.) 

Meakin,  Alfred,  Tunstall.  These  works  were  established  in 
1881,  Mr.  Meakin  having  bought  the  works  formerly  occupied  by 
Turner  & Tompkinson.  Fine  earthenware  is  made,  much  of  it  com- 
ing to  this  market.  Mr.  Meakin  died  in  January,  1902.  M 148. 

Meakin,  J.  &.  G.,  Eagle  Works,  Hanley,  one  of  the  largest 
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manufacturers  of  earthenware  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries.  The 
business  was  commenced  at  Longton  in  1845,  and  moved  to  Hanley 
in  1848,  by  James  Meakin.  He  retired  in  1852  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  sons  James  and  George,  who  in  1859  built  the  Eagle  Works  at 
Joiners  Square.  They  have  branch  works  at  Cobridge  and  Burslem. 
In  addition  to  their  success  as  manufacturers  the  Meakins  have  en- 
deared themselves  to  the  people  of  the  potteries  by  their  public  spirit 
and  philanthropy.  They  started  in  business  with  the  intention  of 
making  the  best  earthenware  it  was  possible  to  produce — an  inten- 
tion which  has  happily  been  realized.  M 149. 

Medici.  The  great  house  of  Medici  had  an  enormous  influence 
in  the  development  of  the  potter’s  art.  Pietro  de  Medici  was  one  of 
the  earliest  patrons  of  Luca  della  Robbia.  The  Caffaggiola  fabrique 
was  largely  patronized  by  them.  Catherine  de  Medici  was  large- 
ly responsible  for  the  introduction  of  the  art  into  France, 
through  her  kinsman,  Louis  Gonzaga.  She  was  also  the  patron  and 
protector  of  the  great  Palissy.  A later  Grand  Duke  of  the  same 
family  had  in  the  Boboli  gardens  a manufactory  from  which  was 
issued  the  famous  Medici  porcelain,  the  earliest  made  in  Europe  of 
which  we  have  any  examples. 

Medieval  Pottery.  The  chief  interest  in  English  medieval  pot- 
tery centers  in  the  encaustic  tiles  made  by  religious  orders  and  spoken 
of  elsewhere.  Jugs  in  the  form  of  a knight  wearing  twelfth  century 
costumes  were  in  all  probability  made  by  the  same  orders,  who,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Solon,  instead  of  exerting  a beneficial  effect  and  try- 
ing to  raise  the  standard  of  ware  produced,  jealously  guarded  their 
secrets,  so  that  outside  of  the  monasteries  nothing  but  the  common- 
est wares  were  made.  The  same  authority  gives  the  following  in- 
teresting list  of  the  names  of  earthenware  vessels  in  use  at  the  time, 
most  of  which  are  derived  from  the  French: 

Cruske,  Cruskyn , Cruclie — A jug. 

Crock — Also  a jug,  often  mounted  in  silver  or  pewter. 

Goddet  or  Goddart — A mug. 

Gallipot — A small  cup. 

Botell,  Flagon — A bottle. 

Costeril  or Costeret — A flask  to  be  slung  over  the  shoulder. 

Jubbe — Spoken  of  by  Chaucer. 

Just — Holding  the  exact  measure.- 

Squel,  Ecuclle — A shallow  basin. 

Pitchers — Jugs  are  still  called  pickets  in  Normandy. 

Many  of  these  were  undecorated,  but  the  earliest,  covered  with 
green  glaze,  have  sometimes  embossed  heads  or  rude  foliage. 
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Meek,  Jans  van  dek,  potter  of  Delft.  His  wares  were  marked 

A.  J. 

Meillonais,  Ain,  France.  This  little  factory  was  established  in 
an  outbuilding  of  her  chateau,  in  1761,  by  Madame  de  Marron,  Bar- 
oness of  Meillonais,  who  herself  decorated  the  faiences  with  very 
fine  paintings  which  she  presented  to  her  friends  and  relations.  When 
later  the  factory  passed  into  different  hands  the  ware  little  by  little 
lost  its  artistic  character.  The  decoration  consisted  of  flowers,  birds 
with  long  beaks,  and  often  of  garlands  tied  with  ribbons  of  brilliant 
colors  surrounding  landscapes  and  sometimes  figure  subjects.  An 
artist  of  some  talent,  named  Pidoux,  worked  at  Meillonais  in  175,  a 
jardiniere,  beautifully  painted  with  landscapes,  bearing  his  signature. 

Mehlem,  F.  A.,  Bonn-a.-R.  Established  in  1755.  This  is  a 
large  and  progressive  factory  employing  about  700  hands  and  making 
a large  variety  of  goods,  both  in  china  and  earthenware.  Imitative, 
rather  than  original,  they  have  at  least  had  the  courage  to  mark  their 
wares  with  their  trademark.  Some  good  pieces  of  Delft  ware  have 
been  produced,  and  their  vases  decorated  with  landscapes  in  brown 
deserve  special  commendation.  Their  cheaper  ornamental  goods  are 
very  bright  and  showy,  but  have  not  much  beyond  this  to  recommend 
them.  The  fine  pieces  they  occasionally  send  out  make  one  regret 
that  there  is  so  much  energy  wasted  at  the  expense  of  art  for  the 
sake  of  a mere  volume  of  business.  Mr.  Geo.  Reason  of  Stoke-upon- 
Trent  joined  Mr.  Mehlem  to  produce  a fine  china  body.  M 150. 

Meissener  Porz  Fabric.  C.  Teichert  is  the  director,  and  there 
in  a branch  factory  at  Eichwald,  near  Teplitz.  M 151. 

Melchoir,  Johann  Peter,  a sculptor,  born  in  1741  at  Lindorf, 
Germany.  Of  poor  parents,  he  had  learned  neither  drawing  nor 
modeling,  but  even  as  a child  he  sculptured  some  charming  little  fig- 
ures. After  many  vicissitudes  he  entered  the  employment  of  a sculp- 
tor named  Boos,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  After  visiting  Paris  he  went 
to  the  porcelain  manufactory  at  Hochst,  and  later  to  Franken- 
thal,  where  he  was  appointed  sculptor  to  the  Count.  Later 
he  worked  at  Nymphenberg.  Pie  executed  several  large  pieces,  but 
it  is  his  small  figures  and  groups  that  are  most  prized.  These  are 
now  eagerly  sought  for.  They  are  occasionally  marked  M. 

Melli,  Giovanni,  a parian  manufacturer  at  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
who  exhibited  in  London  in  1862.  He  was  succeeded  by  Robinson 
& Leadbeater.  Melli,  we  believe,  came  to  Chicago. 

Mellor,  Taylor  & Co.,  Cleveland  Works,  Burslem.  Business 
was  started  here  in  1880,  the  output  consisting  of  white  granite, 
printed  and  decorated  goods.  Two  members  of  the  firm,  Henrv 
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Pratt  and  Thos.  Taylor,  were  educated  in  the  potter’s  art  by  the 
Meakins,  so  that  the  class  of  goods  manufactured  closely  resemble 
the  well-known  Meakin  ware.  The  excellence  of  their  productions 
has  necessitated  several  very  important  additions  to  the  original 
works,  and  they  have  now  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  fac- 
tories in  Burslem.  M 152. 

Mennecy-Villeroy.  A soft  paste  porcelain  manufactory  was 
started  here  in  1735  by  Francis  Barbin,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Duke  de  Villeroy,  on  whose  estate  it  was  erected  at  a place  called 
Les  Pctitcs  Maisons.  In  1747  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Jacques 
and  Julien  ( q.  v.),  and  in  1773  was  amalgamated  with  that  of 
Bourg-la-Reine.  Most  of  the  porcelain  made  here  is  of  a fine  and 
transparent  paste,  coated  with  a glaze  of  perfect  purity.  The  dec- 
orations, consisting  of  naturally  painted  flowers,  landscapes  in  cam- 
aieu  of  various  colors,  were  always  executed  with  extreme  care. 
Some,  indeed,  are  quite  works  of  art,  and  compare  favorably  with 
the  productions  of  Vincennes  and  Sevres.  A large  number  of  small 
statuettes  and  groups  were  also  manufactured  at  Mennecy,  painted 
in  decided  colors,  or  simply  covered  with  white  enamel.  Mennecy 
also  produced  large  quantities  of  articles  for  mounting  in  gold  and 
silver,  such  as  bon-bon  and  snuff  boxes,  heads  for  canes,  knife 
handles,  etc.,  all  elegantly  and  delicately  painted,  and  to  which  the 
pure  and  smooth  glaze  gave  an  additional  charm.  The  mark  was 
D.  v.,  at  first  painted  in  blue  and  gold,  but  later  impressed  in  the  clay 
with  a point.  M 153. 

Merault,  a chemist  from  Sevres,  went  to  Korkec,  in  Poland,  to 
take  charge  of  a factory  there.  With  other  Sevres  artists  they  pro- 
duced some  richly  gilded  and  well-painted  porcelain. 

Mercer  Pottery"  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.  This  factory  was 
founded  in  1869,  and  was  purchased  by  Mr.  James  Moses  in  1875, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  president  of  the  company.  It  has  al- 
ways occupied  a prominent  position  in  American  ceramics,  and  an 
earnest  effort  has  been  characteristic  of  it  to  advance  the  art  quality 
of  the  decorations.  M 1 54. 

Mercer,  Hy.  C.,  Doylestown,  Pa.  Tiles  made  of  the  red  clay 
of  the  district  and  covered  with  a heavy  enamel,  the  decorations 
either  copies  or  suggested  by  wares  made  by  the  Germans  of  Penn- 
sylvania, have  been  produced  here  of  recent  years.  Dr.  Mercer  has 
also  reproduced  the  incised  ware  of  the  same  origin  in  which  the 
tulip  predominates  as  a motif.  He  has  also  borrowed  largely  in  de- 
sign from  the  stove  plates  of  the  same  origin,  but  the  whole  effort 
seems  one  of  wasted  energy. 
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Merlino,  or  Merlingo,  or  Nerlingo,  Guido,  seems  to  have  had 
a botega  at  Urbino  in  1551,  though  his  name  does  not  occur  as  the 
actual  painter. 

Merrimac  Ceramic  Co.,  Newburyport.  Mr.  T.  S.  Nickerson 
organized  this  pottery  in  1897  for  the  manufacture  of  cheap  flower 
pots  and  tiles.  In  1900  they  began  the  manufacture  of  terra-cotta 
and  the  shapes  produced  were  so  pure  in  design  that  they  soon  at- 
tracted attention.  Garden  vases,  which  before  had  been  conspicuous 
for  their  unsightliness  now  took  on  a new  lease  of  life  endowed  with 
the  grace  with  which  Mr.  Nickerson  formed  them.  The  lines  were 
gradually  increased  and  beautiful  colored  glazes  were  made,  some 
of  the'  lamps  with  a dull  glaze  being  extremely  fine.  Most  of  the 
ware  is  thrown. 

Mery,  Choisy-le-Roi,  improved  the  process  of  printing  in  col- 
ors on  all  kinds  of  pottery.  About  1810. 

Metal  Mounts.  It  is  said  in  Persia  the  most  ancient  pottery 
was  mounted  in  precious  metals,  and  this  was  also  done  in  France 
in  the  last  century  to  enhance  the  beauties  of  antique  Chinese  pieces. 
German  stoneware  when  first  brought  to  England  was  similarly 
treated. 

Mesch,  Johannes.  Master  potter  of  Delft  in  1667.  He  mar- 
ried in  1674  the  daughter  of  Quiring  Kleijnoven,  and,  like  him, 
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produced  those  beautiful  decorations  in  red  and  gold  which  are  so 
rich  and  harmonious.  His  mark  is  given  above  (a). 
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Meudon,  Seine-et-Oise.  A manufactory  existed  here,  or,  rather 
at  Val-sous-Meudon,  during  the  last  century,  producing  faience  in 
the  style  of  Rouen,  and  bearing  trade  signs  and  inscriptions  identical 
with  those  usually  attributed  to  Paris. 

Meulan,  Seine-et-Oise,  France.  A factory  in  the  suburbs  during 
the  last  century  (1791),  produced  ware  in  the  style  of  Rouen,  the 
rayonnaise  form  of  ornament  being  particularly  affected. 

Mexborough,  near  Doncaster,  England.  A pottery  was  estab- 
lished here  by  John  Reed.  Queensware  with  beaded  edges  and 
decorated  with  enameled  paintings,  often  of  butterflies,  was  made 
here.  Specimens  are  dated  1773,  1795,  etc. 

Mexico.  The  early  pottery  of  Mexico  is  distinguished  by  the 
knowledge  of  modeling  displayed.  Faces  formed  of  clay  are  bv  no 


means  uncommon,  and  the  features  and  expression  revivify  the  origi- 
nal types.  The  Aztecs  were  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  potter's 
wheel,  and  produced  forms  which,  if  not  equal  to  those  of  Greece, 
possessed  considerable  ingenuity  and  originality.  The  decorations 
were  less  successful  than  the  shapes,  being  crude  and  archaic.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  Mexico  was  producing  the  famous  scented  pottery 
known  as  “Noble  Buccaros,”  and  which  the  potter  of  to-day  is  unable 
to  reproduce.  The  pottery  of  to-day  is  not  important,  the  best 
coming  from  Cuernavaca  and  Guadalajara.  The  former  has  alter- 
nating bands  of  two  rich  shades  of  terra-cotta,  and  is  decorated  with 
bits  of  broken  china.  It  is  made  by  hand,  and  some  of  the  shapes 
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are  extremely  good,  the  workmanship,  too,  on  the  finer  pieces  being 
exquisite.  The  Guadalajara  statuettes,  representing  water  carriers, 
fruit  sellers,  chicken  venders,  etc.,  are  extremely  clever  and  inter- 
esting, and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  peon  does  not  give  expression 
to  his  undoubted  talent  in  larger  and  more  extensive  pieces.  A 
native  artist  named  Panduro  has  achieved  quite  a little  fame  with  his 
small  portrait  busts. 

Meyer.  Commissioner  of  Sevres  from  1793  to  1800. 

Meyer.  An  artist  of  Meissen  who,  with  others,  was  forcibly 
removed  to  Berlin  by  order  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

Middeldyk,  Hendrick  van.  Master  potter  of  Delft  in  1764  at 
the  Sign  of  The  Stag.  Previously  he  had  worked  for  Van  den 
Bogaert.  His  mark  was  M.  D.  K.  (c,  page  385). 

Milan.  The  faience  of  Milan,  generally  decorated  on  the  glaze, 
is  easily  distinguished  by  the  fineness  of  the  body  and  the  purity 
of  the  enamel.  The  decorations,  often  enhanced  by  gilding,  are 
nearly  always  copies  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  porcelain,  the  petals 
of  the  flowers  being  sometimes  accentuated  with  white  enamel. 
Some  pieces  have  a Persian  blue  ground  with  a pattern  in  white, 
or  broken  by  medallions  in  which  are  subjects  in  color.  These 
usually  bear  the  marks  d.  e.  The  most  beautiful  pieces  were  from 
the  works  of  Rubati,  and  bear  the  inscription  “F.  de  Pasquale  Rubati, 
Mil0,’’  or  more  rarely  the  letter  f.  (page  385).  (See  also  Richard, 
Italy.) 

Milde,  Jacobus  de.  Potter  of  Delft.  Established  in  1759  at  the 
Sign  of  The  Peacock.  His  ware  was  marked  I D M.  (g.,  page  385 ). 

Miles.  Said  to  have  been  a potter  in  Staffordshire  about  1685. 
He  probably  made  a rough  sort  of  brown  pottery  smeared  with  lead. 

Miles.  A Staffordshire  potter  of  the  18th  century.  A model  of 
a wine  cask  supported  by  four  children,  the  whole  enameled  and  gilt, 
is  ascribed  to  him. 

Millington  & Astbury.  (See  Maddock,  Thomas,  & Co.) 

Minato  Ware.  This  factory  is  situated  near  the  town  of  Sakai, 
Province  of  Idsumi.  Its  origin  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  it  is  even 
said  that  Giyogi,  who  is  credited  with  having  invented  the  potter’s 
wheel,  worked  here.  A brittle  kind  of  biscuit  ware  was  made  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Afterward  a thin  glaze  was  added  similar  to  that 
on  Cochin-China  ware.  Both  wares  are  now  made.  A pottery  was 
also  founded  about  1573  by  Hachita  Gensai,  but  has  been  dis- 
continued. 

Mino  Ware.  Made  at  several  small  villages  in  the  Province  of 
Mino.  Up  to  1810  the  product  had  been  confined  to  a kind  of  earth- 
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enware,  but  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  was  then  commenced. 
There  are  some  no  kilns  there,  where  china,  decorated  in  blue,  is 
produced,  somewhat  more  translucent  than  that  of  Owari. 

Minorca.  One  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  where  Hispano- 
Moresque  pottery  was  produced. 

Mintons.  Ten  years  before  the  death  of  Wedgwood  there  was 
working  for  the  Spode  factory  an  engraver  named  Thomas  Minton, 
who  was  destined  to  create  a business  colossal  in  its  proportions  and 
whose  influence  on  English  ceramics  cannot  be  overestimated.  The 
founder  of  this  famous  business,  the  Thomas  Minton  above  men- 

♦ 

tioned,  came  from  an  old  Salopian  family,  and  was  born  at  Wyle 
Cop,  Shrewsbury,  in  1766.  He  was  educated  at  the  Shrewsbury 
Grammar  School,  and  having  completed  his  education  was  appren- 
ticed as  an  engraver  to  Thomas  Turner,  of  the  Caughley  China 
Works.  Here  he  engraved  the  famous  Willow  pattern,  the  design 
having  been  adapted  from  a Chinese  pattern.  After  serving  his 
apprenticeship  he  went  to  London,  where  he  did  some  important 
engraving  for  Josiah  Spode.  January  1,  1789,  he  married  Miss 
Sarah  Webb,  and  by  her  had  a family  of  four  sons  and  six  daughters. 
Soon  after  his  marriage  he  removed  to  Stoke  and  established  him- 
self as  a master  engraver  in  a house  near  the  Trent  Bridge.  Some 
years  afterward  he  decided  to  embark  in  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware, and  purchased  the  site  of  the  present  manufactory.  The  exact 
date  cannot  be  determined,  but  it  was  probably  between  1793  and 
1796.  The  first  buildings  were  on  a very  moderate  scale.  Very 
soon  afterward  Mr.  Minton  was  joined  by  Joseph  Poulson,  a near 
neighbor  and  very  clever  practical  potter.  The  Poulsons  were  an 
old  family  who  had  lived  in  Stoke  for  two  or  three  centuries,  and  in 
Wedgwood’s  early  days  theirs  was  the  only  house  of  any  importance 
in  Stoke.  Minton  & Poulson  was  the  style  of  the  firm,  and  the  com- 
bination of  forces  proved  very  successful.  They  received  considerable 
financial  help  from  a Mr.  William  Pownall,  of  Liverpool,  who  some 
time  later  entered  the  firm  as  a sleeping  partner,  and  the  firm  became 
Minton,  Poulson  & Pownall.  The  products  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  printed  earthenware,  and  from  the  very  commencement  the  works 
were  a success.  Some  time  prior  to  1817,  though  the  dates  cannot 
be  accurately  determined,  Messrs.  Poulson  and  Pownall  had  ceased 
to  be  associated  with  the  firm,  leaving  Thomas  Minton  the  sole 
proprietor.  Of  Thomas  Minton’s  sons,  two  were  admitted  into 
partnership  with  their  father,  the  eldest,  Thomas  Webb,  and  Herbert, 
the  latter  born  February  4,  1793.  This  was  in  the  year  1817.  The 
eldest  son  retired  in  1821  to  enter  the  church.  Herbert  had  developed 
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considerable  application,  and  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  was  able 
to  take  the  position  of  salesman  and  representative  of  his  father, 
both  in  London  and  the  provinces.  From  1828  to  1831,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  Herbert  Minton  ceased  to  be  a partner  in  the 
firm,  though  he  continued  to  devote  ceaseless  energy  to  developing 
the  business,  which  had  considerably  increased.  May  29,  1836, 
Thomas  Minton  died,  and  Herbert  became  sole  proprietor.  Soon 
after  his  father's  death  Mr.  Herbert  Minton  admitted  into  partner- 
ship Mr.  John  Boyle,  and  the  style  of  the  firm  was  changed  from 
Thomas  Minton  & Sons  to  Minton  & Boyle.  This  partnership 
■continued  for  five  years  and  was  then  dissolved,  Mr.  Boyle  becoming 
a partner  in  the  historic  house  of  Wedgwood.  In  1845  Mr.  Michael 
Daintry  Hollins,  the  nephew  of  Mrs.  Minton,  was  admitted  as  a 
partner,  followed  in  1846  by  the  admission  of  Mr.  Colin  Minton 
Campbell,  Mr.  Herbert  Minton’s  nephew  and  heir,  and  the  style  of 
the  firm  became  Herbert  Minton  & Co.  Mr.  Herbert  Minton,  being 
in  failing  health,  gradually  released  himself  from  business  cares, 
leaving  the  conduct  of  the  business  to  bis  two  partners,  and  went 
to  reside  at  Torquay,  where  he  died  April  1,  1858.  The  business  was 
continued  by  the  remaining  partners  until  1867,  when  they  dissolved 
partnership,  Mr.  Hollins  taking  the  tile  business,  which  had  been 
conducted  as  a separate  concern  under  the  title  of  Minton,  Hollins 
& Co.,  and  Mr.  Campbell  the  remainder  of  the  business.  The 
style  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Minton  & Co.,  and  Mr.  Campbell 
shortly  afterward  admitted  his  cousins,  Herbert  and  Thomas  Minton, 
as  partners.  After  Mr.  Campbell’s  death  in  1883  the  business  was 
transformed  into  a limited  liability  company  under  the  style  of 
Mintons,  Limited.  Of  this  Mr.  Thomas  Minton  is  chairman,  and 
Messrs.  George  Leason  and  H.  Minton  Robinson  were  managing 
directors.  Mr.  Leon  Arnoux  until  his  retirement  in  1892  was  also 
joint  director  with  the  above.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  Minton  Works  gave  employment  to  just  about  fifty  hands. 
At  Herbert  Minton’s  death  upward  of  fifteen  hundred  were  in  active 
employment.  It  is  computed  that  in  1840  the  value  of  English 
ceramic  exports  amounted  only  to  about  £573,000,  while  in  1858 
they  were  about  two  and  a half  million  pounds  sterling,  and  undoubt- 
edly to  this  large  increase  Mr.  Minton’s  activity  largely  contributed. 
In  1849,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Arnoux,  Mr.  Minton  resumed 
the  attempt  to  make  hard  porcelain,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  in 
1851  vessels  for  the  laboratory  were  exhibited  and  pronounced  by 
experts  as  superior  to  those  of  Meissen  and  Berlin,  which  had 
formerly  been  imported  in  larp-e  ouantities,  the  imoorts  being  about 
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£60,000  annually.  But  the  crowning  glory  of  his  life  and  works 
was  the  revival  of  the  manufacture  of  encaustic  tiles.  Idr.  S.  Wright 
some  years  previously  (about  1830)  had  taken  out  a patent  for 
their  manufacture  as  an  original  invention,  but  only  such  specimens 
were  obtained  as  encouraged  the  hope  that  success  might  ultimately 
be  obtained.  From  him  Mr.  Minton  purchased  the  patent  and  set 

to  work  with  a fixed  determina- 
tion to  succeed.  He  had  to  solve 
the  problem  of  firing  the  various 
colored  clays  so  as  to  insure  per- 
fect uniformity  of  color  through- 
out the  body,  to  so  temper  them 
as  to  correct  the  irregularities  of 
shrinkage  induced  by  the  differ- 
ent materials  used  to  produce  the 
desired  colors,  and  to  extend  the 
range  of  colors  used  by  the  pot- 
ters of  the  Middle  Ages.  After 
months  of  patient  research,  of 
failure  and  disappointment,  suc- 
cess eventually  crowned  his  ef- 
forts, and  Minton  tiles  are 
known  and  used  the  world  over. 
Many  difficulties  were  encoun- 
tered, difficulties  of  too  technical 
a character  to  enumerate  here, 
but  Mr.  Minton’s  dogged  deter- 
mination, aided  by  the  valuable 
service  of  Mr.  M.  D.  Hollins, 
triumphed  over  all,  and  in  1846 
the  encaustic  tile  business  was 
firmly  established.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  term  for  which  the 
patent  had  been  taken  out  Mr. 
lamp  vase  bv-  CARRiERE-BELLEUSE.Minton  allowed  the  Worcester 

Porcelain  Company  to  manu- 
facture encaustic  tiles  under  a license,  but  the  Worcester  clays  were 
unsuitable,  and  they  abandoned  the  manufacture  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  Maw  & Co.,  who  shortly  after  removed  to  Broseley. 
Some  specimens  of  majolica  ware  which  had  formed  part  of  the 
collection  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  coming  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Minton  in  1851,  he  determined  to  reproduce  them,  and  with 
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what  success  is  well  known.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  the  only 
rqanufacturer  of  majolica  in  England.  An  attempt  had  been  made 
in  1798  to  manufacture  china,  but  it  was  not  a success,  and  was 
abandoned  in  1811,  but  was  resumed  in  1821,  the  earlier  patterns 
being  imitations  and  adaptations  from  old  Derby  china.  A few 
years  later,  when  the  Derby  factory  began  to  decline,  many  of  the 
workmen  joined  the  Minton  Works,  and  the  decorations  rapidly 
improved.  Bancroft,  Steel  and  Hancock  were  among  the  principal 
fruit  and  flower  painters;  John  Simpson  was  the  principal  figure 
painter  from  1837  to  1847,  and  Samuel  Bourne  was  designer-in- 
chief.  Simpson  in  1847  was  appointed  to  an  official  position  at 
Marlborough  House.  Bourne,  who  served  his  apprenticeship  to 
Wood  & Caldwell,  was  working  at  Stoke  until  i860.  In  the  year 
1845  the  Spode  factory  had  been  experimenting  with  a view  to 
producing  a ceramic  material  resembling  marble,  and  Mr.  Minton 
turned  his  attention  in  the  same  direction.  The  Spode  factory 
termed  their  production  “Porcelain  Statuary,”  the  Minton  produc- 
tion was  called  '‘Parian,”  and  the  latter  name  has  been  generally 
adopted  for  this  beautiful  body.  Mr.  Emile  Jeannest,  a sculptor  of 
great  ability,  was  engaged,  and  he  produced  some  charming  crea- 
tions, but  left  the  Minton  factory  to  accept  the  position  of  art 
director  with  the  well-known  silver  house  of  Elkington  & Co.,  Bir- 
mingham. He  was  followed  by  M.  Carriere,  now  known  as  Carriere- 
Belleuse,  a sculptor  of  remarkable  genius,  whose  beautiful  creations 
commanded  universal  admiration,  and  one  of  which  we  illustrate. 
On  leaving  Mintons,  M.  Carriere-Belleuse  returned  to  Paris,  where 
fresh  laurels  crowned  his  works,  and  his  abilities  were  recognized 
by  the  French  Government,  which  placed  him  on  the  Commission 
of  the  Imperial  Manufactory  at  Sevres.  To  him  succeeded  M. 
Protat,  who  executed  some  of  the  stone  statues  at  the  India  office. 
He  was  working  for  the  firm  as  late  as  1858.  Of  course,  other 
modelers  were  employed,  but  to  these  three  belong  the  chief  honors 
and  the  popularity  the  new  body  attained.  About  1840  Mr.  Prosser 
patented  a process  for  solidifying  china  clay  in  dry  powder  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  great  pressure  in  iron  molds,  obtaining  a substance  of 
extraordinary  density  and  evenness  of  texture.  This  Minton  pur- 
chased, and  used  for  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  of  which  exceed- 
ingly large  quantities  were  produced.  Later  it  was  applied  to  the 
manufacture  of  tessene  for  the  formation  of  pavements  in  imitation 
of  those  of  the  ancients.  In  1849  Minton  was  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Leon  Arnoux,  the  son  of  a potter  of  Apt, 
France.  Mr.  Arnoux  occupied  a position  parallel  only  to  that  of 
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M.  Brongniart,  at  Sevres.  Under  his  skilful  direction  the  quality 
of  the  body  and  the  beauty  of  the  glaze  were  both  improved ; and 
colors  before  but  imperfectly  realized  were  produced  in  great  purity. 

Fortunately  for  the 
fame  of  the  con- 
cern, Mr.  Minton 
left  behind  h i m 
worthy  successors 
in  C.  M-  Campbell 
and  M.  D.  Hollins, 
who  worthily  not 
only  maintained 
but  increased  the 
prestige  of  the 
works.  From  1868 
to  1883  Messrs. 
Minton  were  for- 
tunate enough  to 
have  the  services 
of  a craftsman  of 
more  than  excep- 
tional ability  — 
Charles  Toft.  To 
him  was  entrusted 
all  the  intricate 
problems  that 
arose,  whether  it 
was  sgraffito  work, 
damascened  vases, 
or  those  wonder- 
ful replicas  of 
faience  d'Oiron  for 
which  the  firm  was 
so  celebrated  After 
the  Franco-Prus- 
sian  War  the  artis- 
tic element  was 
largely  increased, 
some  of  those  who 
VASE  BY  MUSSILL.  became  associated 

with  Messrs.  Min- 
ton being  A.  Boullemier,  a painter  of  cupids  and  figures  very  original 
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in  conception  and  executed  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  grace ; 
M.  Mussill,  probably  the  best  underglaze  bird  and  flower  painter 
in  the  world,  and  of  whose  work  we  give  an  illustration ; and  Mr. 
Solon,  the  distinguished  artist  in  pate-sur-pate,  of  whose  work  we 
shall  have  the  pleasure  to  speak  later  on.  His  son,  Leon  Solon, 
promises  to  make  as  successful  a career  as  his  father.  Among  the 
latest  Minton  productions  is  their  Argenta  ware,  which  has  very  rich 
glazes  and  odd  fire  effects.  The  finishing  decoration  is  in  silver. 
L'Art  Nouveau  finds  intelligent  expression  here,  Mr.  Leon  Solon 
being-  particularly  happy  in  designs  of  this  character,  characterized 
as  they  are  by  a delightful  spirit  of  originality  and  gracefulness  of 
execution. 

Minton,  Thomas.  Chairman  of  the  Minton  Company.  He 
is  the  grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  house.  He  has  been  associated 
with  the  firm  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  was  admitted  into  partner- 
ship by  his  cousin,  C.  Minton  Campbell,  in  1868.  The  London 
market  has  always  been  the  moat  important  outlet  for  Minton  goods, 
and  since  the  firm  was  changed  into  a limited  company  Thomas 
Minton  has  had  control  of  this. 

Minton,  Hollins  & Co.,  Stoke-upon-Trent.  Manufacturers  of 
encaustic  tiles  known  as  “Minton”  tiles.  (See  Minton  and  M.  D. 
Hollins.) 

Mitchell,  John.  A potter  of  Burslem,  1736.  He  employed 
Aaron  Wood,  the  best  block  cutter  of  the  time,  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  his  .rivals  in  the  trade,  great  attention  being  at  that  time  paid 
to  beauty  of  forms  and  shapes. 

Mitchell,  Henry.  Animal  and  landscape  painter.  Lie  served 
his  apprenticeship  to  Mr.  Venables,  of  Burslem,  and  also  studied 
landscape  painting  under  Mr.  Speight,  when  that  noted  artist  was 
in  the  employ  of  John  Ridgwav,  of  Cauldon  Place.  He  died  early 
in  1898,  aged  seventy-three. 

Modena,  Italy.  Although  the  antique  pottery  of  Italy  is  referred 
to  by  Pliny  and  bv  Livy,  we  have  no  exact  record  or  marked 
examples  of  wares  produced  there  during  the  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Modena  artists  in  terra-cotta  worked  at  Ferrara,  and  Chris- 
toforo  da  Modena  was  boccalaro  to  the  duke  of  that  territory  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Mohr  & Smith  were  potters  in  Staffordshire  toward  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  give  this  on  the  authority  of  Professor 
Church,  though  we  have  never  heard  of  them,  nor  are  they  mentioned 
by  Jewett. 

Mohgrabbin  Settlements  in  North  Africa.  Pottery  has 
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been  made  here  since  the  time  of  the  Saracens,  and  still  retains  some 
of  its  old  beauty  of  color.  The  decorations  are  rude. 

Moller  & Dippe,  Unterkoditz.  Established  1833. 

Mombaerts,  The.  Potters  of  Brussels.  It  was  in  1705  that 
Camille  Mombaerts,  the  head  of  the  family,  established  at  Brussels 
a factory  which  after  his  death  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son, 
and  which  was  for  a long  time  renowned  for  its  enameled  faience. 
Previous  to  the  death  of  Camille  the  factory  for  some  time  sus- 
pended operations,  but  his  son,  Corneille,  went  to  Rouen,  Nevers, 
Saint  Cloud  and  Delft,  where  he  was  employed  as  a workman,  and 
learned  many  of  the  carefully  guarded  secrets  of  manufacture,  so 
that  when  in  1724  he  succeeded  to  the  business  he  was  able  to  bring 
a large  amount  of  knowledge  and  practical  experience  to  bear  on  it. 
He  carried  it  on  successfully  for  a number  of  years,  the  Journal  du, 
Commerce  of  March,  1761,  speaking  of  the  products  of  the  S.  A. 
Royale  fabrique  at  Brussels  as  superior  to  those  of  Delft  and  Rouen, 
and  consisting  of  a large  variety  of  shapes,  the  tureens,  vegetable 
dishes,  etc.,  often  taking  the  shapes  of  the  actual  vegetables  they 
were  intended  to  hold,  such  as  melons,  cabbages,  artichokes ; or  of 
poultry,  such  as  turkeys,  chickens,  pigeons,  etc.  These  were  care- 
fully modeled,  and  are  superior  to  those  made  at  Bordeaux  and  Saint 
Omer  about  the  same  period.  Another  manufactory  which  rapidly 
rose  to  importance  was  founded  in  1752  by  Jacques  Artoisenet, 
son-in-law  of  Mombaerts,  but  in  1766  the  two  establishments  were 
united. 

Moncloa,  near  Madrid.  A china  manufactory  was  established 
here  in  1827. 

Monmouth  Pottery  Company,  Monmouth,  111.  All  kinds  of 
stoneware  are  produced  here,  and  the  plant  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  country. 

Montauban,  France.  Armand  Lapierre,  who  had  worked  for 
several  years  at  Ardus,  in  1770  founded  a manufactory  at  Montau- 
ban, which  appears  to  have  quickly  risen  to  prominence.  He,  how- 
ever, died  in  1772,  aged  forty  years.  His  widow  and  children  con- 
tinued the  business,  without  much  success,  until  1780,  when  his 
eldest  daughter  married  Jean  Quinquiry,  and  he,  by  his  industry 
and  intelligence,  restored  much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  business, 
though  he  could  not  withstand  the  general  ruin  of  the  French  faience 
manufacturers  caused  by  the  introduction  of  English  earthenware. 
Many  pieces  were  decorated  in  the  style  of  Moustiers,  with  a flower 
in  blue.  There  were  also  figure  subjects  and  landscapes,  but  indiffer- 
ently executed.  The  green  usually  is  pasty,  and  forms  a crust,  but 
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the  purple  is  very  brilliant  and  the  other  colors  very  fresh.  The 
faiences  seldom  bear  any  mark,  though  it  is  probably  correct  to 
ascribe  to  Montauban,  of  the  period  of  Lapierre  and  Quinquiry,  the 
monogram  L.  P.  O.  and  others  marked  with  an  M.  A less  important 
factory  was  founded  at  Montauban  in  1783  by  Jean  Pierre  Garrigue, 
under  the  name  of  “Fdiencerie  de  Pornponnc." 

Montefelto,  Federico  da,  Duke  of  U rhino.  Much  credit  is 
due  him  for  the  development  of  Italian  art.  His  duchess,  Battista 
Sforza,  immortalized  by  Tasso,  was  his  aid  and  ally  in  all  his  good 
work.  He  died  at  a very  advanced  age  in  1482,  leaving  U rhino  the 
artistic  center  of  Italy. 

Montpellier,  France,  possessed  in  the  seventeenth  century  a 
manufactory  of  faience,  but  nothing  is  known  of  its  products. 
Another  one  was  established  in  1750  by  Andre  Philip,  of  Marseilles, 
producing  especially  services  decorated  on  the  glaze  with  bouquets 
in  colors,  in  which  violet  and  manganese  predominate  on  a yellow 
background.  They  do  not  bear  any  mark. 

Montereau.  William  Clark,  from  Newcastle,  and  Ralph  Shaw, 
a Burslem  potter — the  latter  after  experimenting  at  Lille — obtained 
in  1775  a subsidy  from  the  government,  and  started  a manufactory 
of  earthenware.  At  the  outset  the  productions  were  of  fair  quality, 
the  manufacture  being  superintended  by  an  Englishman  named 
Flail ; but  they  soon  lapsed,  in  common  with  other  French  manu- 
factories of  English  earthenware,  and  became  so  that  the  produc- 
tions were  practically  useless.  The  efforts  of  M.  de  St.  Amans, 
aided  by  M.  Brongniart,  resulted  in  a great  improvement  being 
effected  not  only  in  the  body  and  glaze,  but  in  the  character  of  the 
decorations.  In  1810  the  works  came  into  the  possession  of  De  St. 
Criq,  who  transferred  it  in  1829  to  Lebauf  and  Thiebaut. 

Monte  Lupo,  Italy.  Many  signed  pieces  dated  1639,  etc.,  are 
known.  The  ware  is  coarse  and  the  painting  poor.  Another  class 
of  ware  with  higher  claims  was  made  with  a rich  brown  glaze,  orna- 
mented with  reliefs  in  white  or  yellow  clay. 

Montigny,  France.  A faience  factory  was  established  here  in 

I739- 

Moorcroft,  William.  Florian  is  the  arbitrary  name  given  by 
the  manufacturers,  Messrs.  MacIntyre  & Co.,  Burslem,  to  the  pottep' 
credited  to  Mr.  W.  Moorcroft.  In  its  manufacture  there  has  been  a 
return  to  first  principles,  as  it  is  all  made  by  the  old  process  on  the 
potter’s  wheel,  the  turner’s  lathe,  and  slip  tracing,  the  more  mechani- 
cal method  of  molding  having  been  rejected,  on  purpose  that  as  far  as 
is  practicable  in  a commercial  project  the  individualitv  of  the  designer 
should  be  preserved ; nor  is  there  any  use  made  of  other  mechanical 
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aids,  such  as  printing  the  outline,  each  piece  being  entirely  done 
by  hand.  The  body  is  a fine  earthenware  and  on  this  the  artist 
sketches  the  design  in  the  raw  clay  with  slips  mixed  with  various 
metallic  oxides,  capable  of  standing  the  heat  of  the  biscuit  kiln. 
Whilst  this  means  a very  limited  palette,  the  ware  seems  to  have 
gained  rather  than  have  lost  front  its  limitations,  the  grays  and  blues, 
with  their  outlines  of  white,  being  most  satisfying,  especially  when 
the  coldness  is  relieved  by  a few  touches  of  orange.  Students  from 
the  Burslem  School  of  Art,  of  advanced  experience,  are  trained  to 
carry  out  Mr.  Moorcroft’s  designs  under  his  immediate  superin- 


tendence, and  no  piece  is  allowed  to  be  fired  that  has  not  passed  his 
critical  judgment.  There  may  be  sometimes  a slight  departure  from 
the  lines  laid  down,  but  such  departures,  if  artistically  conceived, 
are  welcomed  instead  of  rejected,  and  it  thus  happens  that  no  two 
pieces  are  exactly  alike.  While\  the  methods  employed  have  no 
elements  of  novelty,  they  have  been  so  used  as  to  produce  something 
entirely  new  and  of  such  a high  order  of  merit  as  to  justify  us  in 
classing  the  work  as  a distinct  advance  in  ceramics,  charming  alike 
in  thought  and  execution.  Florian  is  the  inspiration  of  an  artist  and 
the  fulfilment  of  the  dream  of  a potter  upon  whom  the  beauties  of  the 
pottery  of  the  Far  East,  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  had  left  an  indelible 
impression,  and  who  has  succeeded  in  giving  expression  with  much 
humanity  to  some  beautiful  thoughts  in  an  imperishable  material. 
Our  illustrations  will  give  a good  general  idea  of  the  forms  and  dec- 
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oration,  but  the  beautiful  colors  with  their  iridescence  and  charm, 
their  hidden  depths  revealed  by  the  fire  of  the  furnace,  can 
only  he  imagined.  We  believe  this  Florian  ware  was  originally 

introduced  at  MacIntyre’s 
by  Mr.  FLenrv  Barnard, 
who  later  went  to  Wedg- 
wood, Mr.  Moorcroft  con- 
tinuing the  work  at  Mac- 
Intyre’s. 


FLORIAN  WARE. 


Moore  & Co.  were  potters  at  Southwick,  near  Sunderland,  in 
1803. 

Moore  Bros.,  Longton,  Staffordshire.  Manufacturers  of  fine 
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china,  chiefly  ornamental.  The  body  and  glaze  are  both  excellent, 
and  the  designs  are  characterized  by  fine  and  gracefnl  modeling  and 
careful  finish.  Cupids  and  flowers  predominate,  the  latter  sometimes 
decorated  with  colored  golds.  Some  good  pieces  in  pate-sur-pate 
are  produced  here.  M 155. 

Mr.  Bernard  Moore,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  in  an  entirely 
unobtrusive  way,  has  for  years  devoted  himself  to  the  solving  of  the 
problem  of  the  red  glazes  of  the  Chinese,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  his 
investigations  that  it  is  possible  now  to  obtain  in  Europe  the  effects 
formerly  obtained  by  the  Chinese  alone.  To  quote  Mr.  Wm.  Burton  : 

“A  striking  point  in  connection  with  these  glazes  is  the  extremely 
small  percentage  of  copper  needed  to  give  the  richest  tint.  It  has 
been  shown,  both  by  analysis  of  Chinese  glazes  and  by  actual  Euro- 
pean practice,  that  not  more  than  one-half  per  cent,  of  copper  oxide 
is  needed  to  give  the  richest  and  most  solid  red  ; indeed,  it  seems  im- 
possible to  keep  the  amount  of  copper  in  the  glaze  too  low.  Another 
practicable  point  of  the  greatest  interest  is  the  variation  pro- 
duced in  these  glazes  by  slight  variation  of  composition 
or  of  firing  temperature  and  conditions.  The  solid,  uniform, 
opaque  red  glaze  which  would  seem  a priori  the  easiest  to  produce, 
is,  in  some  respects,  really  the  most  difficult.  From  an  examination 
of  many  European  pieces  it  is  evident  that  one  of  the  first  things 
that  happen  in  the  melting  of  the  glaze  is  the  aggregation  of  the 
copper  compound.  At  a certain  stage  of  the  firing  it  appears  to 
gather  itself  into  clots,  and  while  it  may  become  once  more  diffused 
throughout  the.  mass,  it  also  may  not.  The  tin  or  iron  compounds 
which  may  also  be  added  to  the  gflaze  aid  this  clouding,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bluish  and  violet  streaks,  mixed  with  white, 
that  variegate  the  finest  pieces  of  red  glaze,  are  caused  by  their 
means.  While  some  of  these  effects  may  be  due  to  aggregation  of 
copper  oxide,  others  must  have  a different  origin.  Mr.  Bernard 
Moore  holds  most  strongly  that  if  the  reduction  be  pushed  too  far 
the  red  glaze  becomes  quite  white  and  colorless. 

“One  other  point  and  I must  leave  this  fascinating  subject.  The 
opinion  was  held  for  a long  time  that  rouge  flambe  glazes  could  only 
be  produced  on  hard  paste  porcelain  like  the  Chinese.  This  is  quite 
a mistake.  Such  glazes  have  been  successfully  produced  on  Eng- 
lish bone  china,  stoneware,  and  English  earthenwares,  and  though, 
of  course,  the  result  varies  somewhat  according-  to  the  nature  of  the 
body,  the  really  important  part  is  the  production  of  a g'laze  which  will 
melt  and  come  perfectly  bright  and  glossy  in  a reducing  atmosphere.” 

Morgenroth  & Co.,  Gotha.  Established  1863.  M 156. 
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Morimura  Bros.,  Nagoya,  Japan.  Imitations  of  French  and 
German  china. 

Morocco.  At  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  last  year  there  was  an 
interesting  display  of  pottery,  vases,  jars,  teaware,  etc.,  from  the 
potteries  at  Fez.  They  were  in  the  ancient  Arab  style,  intricate  in 
decorating  and  highly  colored. 

Mortlake,  Surrey.  There  were  two  potteries  here  during  the 
last  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  one,  founded  by  Wm.  San- 
ders about  1752,  Delt  and  earthenware  were  made.  This  factory 
was  in  possession  of  the  same  family  in  1792,  but  in  1811  was  carried 
on  by  Wagstaff  & Co.  Punch  bowls,  etc.,  and  tiles  were  made.  The 
other  pottery  was  in  existence  up  to  1811,  and  was  worked  by  a 
family  named  Kishere,  Mr.  Joseph  Kishere  being-  the  last  proprietor. 
Stoneware  of  fair  quality  was  made. 

Mortlock,  John.  This  name  frequently  appears  on  ware  from 
the  Rockingham  Works  ( q . v. ).  It  is  that  of  a dealer  in  London, 
whose  son  still  conducts  the  business. 

Moustiers,  France.  A town  in  the  the  department  of  the  lower 
Alps,  situated  in  a mountainous  and  almost  inaccessible  district,  had 
been  forgotten  as  a pottery-producing  town  until  the  discovery  of  a 
dish  some  few  years  ago  painted  in  blue,  with  a scene  representing  a 
bear  hunt,  after  an  engraving  by  Tempesta,  a celebrated  Florentine 
engraver  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  inscribed  “G.  Very,  f a 
Moustiers,  dies  Clerissy.”  Our  illustration  is  a scene  copied  from 
the  same  artist,  and  was  probably  made  in  Clerissy's  workshop.  The 
first  manufacture  at  Moustiers  was  that  of  Pierre  Clerissy,  son  of 
Antoine  Clerissy,  was  in  full  operation  in  1686,  and  was  made  over 
to  his  nephew,  also  named  Pierre  Clerissy,  in  1728.  ITe  was  en- 
nobled by  Louis  XV.  in  1743,  and  then  took  into  partnership  Joseph 
Foulque,  a clever  decorative  artist,  and  who  later  purchased  the 
works,  where  no  less  than  twenty-two  painters  were  employed,  and 
which  remained  the  most  important  in  Moustiers  and  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  paintings  above  mentioned,  together  with  the  borders, 
were  executed  in  camaieu  blue.  Later,  these  borders  became  much 
lighter,  and  these  in  turn  gave  place  to  graceful  interlacings,  en- 
closing mythological  figures,  nymphs,  satyrs,  birds,  monkeys,  etc., 
very  tastefully  and  ingeniously  disposed.  This  style  was  very 
popular,  and  lasted  more  than  half  a century.  When  the  Count 
d’ Aranda  started  his  manufactory  at  Alcora,  in  Spain,  he  took  with 
him  some  Moustiers  workmen.  Among  these  was  Olerv,  who,  upon 
his  return  to  Moustiers,  started  a factory  there.  He  introduced 
polychrome  decorations,  the  center  of  most  of  the  pieces  being  but 
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indifferently  painted  with  mythological  subjects,  but  surrounded  with 
wreaths  of  flowers  and  small  medallions  softly  and  harmoniously 
painted,  and  of  the  most  charming  effect.  The  polychrome  dec- 
orations, unlike  those  in  camaieu,  were- seldom  copied  from  engrav- 


ings. The  Moustiers  faience  was  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  its 
milky-white  enamel,  and  for  the  delicacy  of  its  finish  and  ornamen- 
tations. The  success  of  Moustiers  was  sufficient  to  found  a school, 
and  its  products  were  imitated  at  Varages.,  Taverne,  and  even  Mar- 
seilles, and  by  several  Savoy  manufactories,  notably  that  of  La 
Foret.  M 157. 

Moreau,  Marie.  A family  quarrel  having  taken  place,  Marie 
Moreau,  widow  of  A.  Chicanneau,  established  herself  in  Paris,  1773 
in  conjunction  with  Dominique  Chicanneau.  The  mark  was  C.  M. 

Morin.  Dr.  Martin  Lister,  who  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Port 
land  as  envov  to  France,  writing  in  i6q8,  says  that  the  proprietor  of 
the  St.  Cloud  Works  was  a chemist  named  Morin.  (See  St.  Cloud.) 

Morley  & Co.  (See  Wellsville  Pioneer  Potterv  Company.) 

Morley,  F.  (See  Mason’s  Ironstone.) 

Morris  & Willmore,  Trenton,  N.  J.  The  Columbia  Art  Pot- 
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tery,  as  Messrs.  Morris  & Willmore’s  works  are  called,  were  built  in- 
1892-3.  Mr.  W.  T.  Morris  was  educated  at  the  Worcester  Por- 
celain Works,  and  went  afterwards  to  Belleek,  and  from  thence  to 
the  Ott  & Brewer  Works  at  Trenton,  where  he  was  employed  as  a 
decorator.  M 1 58. 

Morrison  & Carr,  New  York.  A factory  at  West  Thirteenth 
street,  New  York,  started  by  Mr.  James  Carr  after  he  left  South 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  was  carried  on  under  the  above  firm  name  from  1856 
to  May,  1871,  when  Mr.  Carr  bought  out  Mr.  Morrison’s  interest. 

Moses,  John,  & Sons  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  The  Glasgow  Pottery 
was  established  in  1863  by  John  Moses,  and  was  one  of  the  first  ten 
potteries  in  Trenton.  It  had  originally  two  kilns,  and  gradually  hut 
surely  grew  to  its  present  large  proportions.  Mr.  Moses  has  catered 
to  the  wants  of  the  million  rather  than  to  the  select  few.  He  has 
long-  been  a prominent  figure  m Trenton,  and  has  been  closely 
identified  with  the  history  of  pottery  there.  Last  year  a consider- 
able advance  was  made  in  the  matter  of  shapes  and  decorations, 
some  very  meritorious  designs  being  put  forth  which  quickly  became 
popular.  In  1896  Mr.  Moses  admitted  his  son,  Howard  B.,  into 
partnership.  Mr.  Speeler  lias  charge  of  the  decorating  department. 
Mr.  John  Moses  died  Jan.  30,  1902.  He  was  horn  in  Ireland  in 
1832.  M 159. 

Molds.  Plaster  molds  were  not  introduced  in  the  manufacture 
of  pottery  much  before  1750.  Previously  they  were  made  in  porous 
terra-cotta,  lead,  brass,  or  copper.  These  metal  molds  gave  much 
sharper  and  clearer  results  than  the  plaster  molds  now  in  use.  When 
the  North  American  Indian  or  other  aboriginal  used  a net  or  a bas- 
ket of  twigs,  and  lined  it  with  clay,  that  was  in  effect  a mold. 
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Mound  Builders.  The  mound  builders,  whose  most  populous 
settlements  were  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  reach- 
ing from  there  to  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  have  left  many  evidences 
of  their  knowledge  and  use  of  pottery.  Little  or  nothing  is  known 
of  them  as  a people,  the  most  tangible  theory  being  that  they  were 
identical  with  the  Toltecs.  Their  pottery  compares  well  with  that 
of  South  America,  and  some  pieces  are  both  well  designed  and  fin- 
ished. Others,  while  quaintly  designed,  are  rudely  finished. 

Mueller,  J.  N.,  Schonwald.  Established  1879.  M 160. 

Mueller,  Karl,  a modeler  employed  at  the  Greenpoint,  N.  Y., 
porcelain  works.  He  is  a German  whose  education  was  mostly  ac- 
quired in  France.  He  modeled  the  Century  Vase  exhibited  at  Chica- 
go, and  later  the  Karamos  vase,  an  illusration  of  our  laureate’s  song. 

Munich,  Royal  Porcelain  Manufactory  of.  Exhibited  in 
1851,  porcelain  drinking  cups  designed  by  Neureuther,  the  then  di- 
rector. 

Murrhine  Vases.  These,  the  most  celebrated  ornaments  of 
ancient  Rome,  the  priceless  treasures  of  Pompey  and  Nero,  have  for 
ages  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  learned  savants  of  the  ceramic  art, 
but  to-day  are  as  enigmatic  as  ever.  Modern  writers  have  hazarded 
many  a guess  as  to  their  identity ; ancient  authors,  from  their  widely 
varying  descriptions,  only  to  increase  our  confusion  and  uncertainty. 
Not  a single,  solitary  fragment  exists  which  can  be  recognized  as 
undoubtedly  having  formed  a portion  of  these  priceless  vases — so 
priceless,  indeed,  that  Augustus  Caesar,  after  the  capture  of  Alex- 
andria, retained  as  his  share  but  one  Murrhine  cup  from  the  royal 
collection.  Pliny  thus  describes  them  : “The  surface  does  not  shine 
brightly ; it  has  a fine  polish,  but  no  brilliancy.  Its  value  lies  in  the 
quality  of  the  colors,  which  run  into  each  other  in  veins  of  red,  purple 
and  white,  so  as  to  produce  by  their  blending  graduated  tints  going 
from  fiery  purple  to  milky  rose.”  He  goes  on  to  describe  their  irides- 
cent edges,  their  dull  spots  and  the  perfume  inherent  to  the  material, 
stating  that  the  Murrhine  substance  is  extracted  from  the  earth,  and 
that  when  cut  the  slabs  are  never  larger  than  small-tablets,  blocks  of 
it  being  seldom  so  large  as  an  ordinary  drinking  glass.  In  another 
place  he  contradicts  this  by  alluding  to  a Murrhine  cup  holding  more 
than  three  quarts.  He  states  that  they  came  from  the  East — “from 
several  parts  of  the  Parthian  Kingdom,  chiefly  from  Caramania.” 
His  descripion  generally  indicates  a natural  substance.  Against  this 
assumption  is  the  testimony  of  Propertius,  who  speaks  of  the  “Mur- 
rhine cup  baked  in  Parthian  furnaces.”  Juvenal  and  other  Latin 
writers  also  allude  to  them.  The  controversy  as  to  what  they  were, 
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whether  of  artificial  or  natural  material,  began  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century  with  the  revival  of  the  study  of  Roman  antiques.  A very 
brief  synopsis  of  the  different  arguments,  extending  over  centuries, 
is  all  we  can  give.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Johanis  Palmerius  tried 
to  prove  that  the  word  was  derived  from  myrrha,  and  had  been  given 
to  such  vases  because  they  were  formed  of  potter’s  clay  mixed  with 
that  perfume.  At  Nuremburg,  in  1550,  Jerom  Cardou  started  the 
hypothesis  that  they  were  Chinese  porcelain,  and  though  no  known 
Chinese  porcelain  agrees  with  Pliny’s  description,  he  found  many 
warm  supporters,  and  many  ingenious  arguments  were  advanced. 
Other  theories  advanced  were  that  Murrhines  were  respectively  shells 
or  vessels  adorned  with  mother-of-pearl ; a kind  of  onichite  or  ala- 
baster of  difficult  determination;  by  the  Abbe  Le  Blond,  in  1782, 
that  they  could  not  have  been  anything  but  sardonyx,  though,  as  the 
ancient  writers  all  speak  of  Murrhine  cups  and  vases  of  consider- 
able sizes,  the  gem  theory  is  hardly  sustainable.  The  Oriental  idea 
was  taken  up  again  in  iyyi  by  H.  von  Veltheim,  who  substituted  for 
Chinese  porcelain  Chinese  steatite  or  soapstone  vases,  some  of  which 
may  be  seen  at  Dresden  and  other  places,  and  which  agree  with  much 
of  Pliny’s  description.  This  theory  was  further  developed  by  De 
Remusat,  in  Paris,  in  1820.  An  English  antiquary  in  1810  thought 
they  were  made  of  Derbyshire  fluor  spar.  In  1815  F.  Thiersch,  at 
Munich,  after  reviewing  and  disposing  of  all  previous  theories, 
thought  that  the  true  Murrhine  substance  was  certain  vitreous  paste 
and  opaque  glass  similar  to  the  Portland  vase,  though  no  mention  is 
made  in  ancient  texts  of  blue,  which  invariable  forms  the  ground  of 
vases  of  that  order.  And  so  the  controversy  has  waged,  and  to-day 
we  are  no  nearer  the  truth  than  when  the  controversy  started.  Mod- 
ern writers  have  hazarded  their  guesses,  but  none  have  been  as  bold 
as  a contemporary  who  gravely  asserts  that  an  effort  is  being  made 
in  this  country  to  reproduce  the  famous  Murrhines.  Readers  of 
“Quo  Vadis”  will  remember  that  Petronius  before  his  death  broke 
his  Murrhine  cup,  “which  resembled  a rainbow  in  brilliancy,”  that 
no  man’s  lips  should  touch  it  or  other  hand  pour  from  it  in  honor 
of  another  divinity. 

Music  Plates.  There  are  frequently  found  in  the  faiences  of 
Rouen,  Nevers,  Moustiers  and  Delft  humorous  couplets  taken  from 
the  popular  airs  of  the  day,  but  it  was,  we  believe,  only  on  the  Rouen 
ware  that  the  words  are  accompanied  by  the  music.  These  latter  are 
very  rare,  only  fourteen  of  them  being  known.  Some  of  the  faiences 
of  Lille  and  Delft,  however,  show  open  music  books  with  the  airs 
printed  ; but  they  are  very  far  from  equaling  those  of  Rouen. 
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Nakajima.  A modern  potter  of  Satsuma,  Japan. 

Nancy.  A faience  manufactory  was  founded  here  in  the  year 
1774  by  Nicholas  Lelong,  though  little  is  known  of  its  products  ex- 
cept that  Clodian,  the  celebrated  sculptor  (born  at  Nancy,  1745,  died, 
1814),  worked  here  and  executed  for  that  pottery  most  of  his  charm- 
ing and  graceful  statuettes,  “which  to  amateurs  are  now  worth  their 
weight  in  gold.’’  Of  late  years  a distinct  artistic  movement  has 
made  itself  felt  in  Nancy,  at  the  head  of  which  undoubtedly  stands 
M.  Emile  Galle,  who  is,  perhaps,  as  much  talked  of  to-day  as  a cera- 
mist as  Deck  of  Paris  was  a- few  years  ago.  He  was  born  in  1846. 
His  original  conceptions  in  pottery,  glass  and  art  cabinet  work  have 
long  been  highly  appreciated. 

Nantes.  The  pottery  industry  existed  here  from  the  sixteenth 
century.  Chas.  Guermeur  and  Jacques  Holland  had  a factory  here 
in  1654,  to  which  are  attributed  white  faiences  with  fleur-de-lis  in 
relief.  Another  pottery  was  established  in  1752  by  Leroy  Montillee, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Delabre,  and  later  Perret  and  Fourmy,  under 
whose  direction  it  was  authorized  to  take  the  title  of  Royal  Manufac- 
tory. 

Nantgarw,  or  Nantgarrow,  South  Wales.  A small  china  manu- 
factory was  established  here  about  1813  by  Wm.  Billingsley  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Geo.  Walker.  Nantgarw  is  a secluded  valley  about 
nine  miles  from  Cardiff.  Mr.  Dillwyn,  of  the  Swansea  China 
Works,  writing  in  1813,  says:  “At  this  time  two  persons  under  the 
assumed  names  of  Walker  and  Beelv  set  up  a small  kiln  at  Nantgar- 
row, and  sent  specimens  of  a beautiful  porcelain  having  a granulated 
fracture  much  like  fine  lump  sugar,  witli  a claim  for  government  pat- 
ronage ; and  through  my  friend,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  as  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  I was  requested  to  visit  Nantgarrow,  and  to  re- 
port my  opinion  of  its  quality.  From  the  great  number  of  broken 
and  imperfect  articles  which  I found  it  was  quite  plain  that  they 
could  not  be  produced  with  any  certainty,  but  I was  made  by  the 
parties  to  believe  that  the  deficit  arose  entirely  from  the  inconven- 
ience of  their  little  factory,  and  was  induced  to  build  a little  china 
works  adjoining  the  Swansea  pottery  that  the  granulated  body  might 
have  a fair  trial.  While  engaged  in  some  experiments  for  strength- 
ening this  body  so  tbff  the  articles  might  retain  their  shape  in  the 
kilns,  and  for  removing  their  liability  to  craze  and  shiver,  I was 
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astonished  by  receiving  a notice  from  Flight  & Barr,  of  Worcester, 
that  the  persons  who  called  themselves  Walker  and  Beeley  had 
clandestinely  left  their  service,  and  warning  me  not  to  employ  them. 
Flight  & Barr,  in  the  most  gentlemanly  way,  at  the  same  time  con- 
vinced me  that  this  granulated  body  could  never  be  of  any  use ; and 
as  it  was  not  worth  their  while  to  prosecute  them,  the  runaways  went 
back  for  a few  months  to  Nantgarrow,  and  I do  not  know  what 
afterward  became  of  them.  Beely,  under  the  name  of  Billingsley, 
though  he  had  another  alias,  was  well  known  in  all  the  British  china 
manufactories  to  be  a first  rate  painter  of  flowers  ; and  Walker,  whose 
other  name  I forget,  had  married  his  daughter,  and  was  employed 

with  his  father-in-law 
in  Flight  & Barr’s 
mixing  room.”  This 
reads  somewhat  in 
the  nature  of  a de- 
fence, and  its  animus 
is  apparent.  Though 
Marryatt  gives  the 
date  of  this  letter  as 
1813,  it  reads  as  if 
written  later.  Fie  fur- 
ther says  that  Bil- 
lingsley returned  to 
Nantgarw  in  1811, 
and  that  the  works 
were  sold  to  Rose  in 
1828.  The  first  date 
cannot  be  right ; the 
second  one  should  be  1820.  Billingsley  worked  at  Coalport  after  the 
Nantgarw  works  were  closed,  and  died  in  1828.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  china  made  at  Nantgarw  was  undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful 
ever  made  in  England,  and  Mr.  Dillwvn  probably  did  not  require 
much  inducing  to  transfer  the  manufacture  to  Swansea,  where  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  from  1814  to  1817  only.  Mr.  Jewett,  speak- 
ing of  the  transfer  of  the  Swansea  and  Nantgarw  works  to  Coalport, 
alludes  to  them  as  at  different  dates ; so  it  is  probable  that  Billingsley 
and  Walker  did  return  to  Nantgarw.  All  authorities  are  agreed 
as  to  the  excellent  quality  of  the  productions  of  Nantgarw  and 
to  its  close  identity  with  that  of  Swansea.  We  give  an  illustra- 
tion of  a saucer  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  The  mark  was 
NANT  GARW.  C.  W.  These  initials  have  been  spoken  as  those  of 
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Geo.  Walker,  but  the  letter  is  plainly  a C.  and  they  may  have  been 
intended  for  China  Works.  Another  manufactory  of  china  was 
carried  on  at  Nantgarw  by  W.  W.  Young  (see  Swansea),  but  its 
productions  have  not  been  recognized. 

Nankin.  Blue  and  white  china  porcelain,  so-called  from  the  port 
of  export.  It  was  made  at  King-te-tchin. 

Nankin  Tower.  The  famous  so-called  porcelain  tower  of  Nan- 
kin  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed  and  rebuilt.  It  was  originally 
erected  B.  C.  833,  and  consisted  of  three  stories.  After  being  de- 
molished it  was  rebuilt  bv  Kien-wen-ti  A.  D.  371-373-  It  was  again 
destroyed  and  rebuilt  by  an  Emperor  of  the  Myng  dynasty.  It  was 
completed  in  1431,  having  been  nineteen  years  in  the  course  of  erec- 
tion. This  was  to  immortalize  the  memory  of  his  mother  for  her 
virtues  and  the  many  benefits  she  had  conferred  upon  him.  and  hence 
came  to  be  known  as  Poa-en-assi,  the  “Convent  of  Gratitude.”  The 
designs  for  the  tower  were  furnished  by  the  architect  IToang-li-tai. 
It  was  overlaid  with  highly-glazed  enamel  tiles  or  slabs  of  various 
colors ; its  height  was  nearly  330  feet,  and  it  cost  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $3,750,000.  Upon  a tablet  in  front  of  the  tower  was  inscribed  : 
“Ti-i-thi  (First  Tower  of  the  Empire),  to  attest  for  ten  thousand 
years  the  gratitude  of  its  founder.”  During  the  Taeping  rebellion  it 
was  again  destroyed,  and  has  not  been  rebuilt. 

Nast.  A manufacture  of  hard  porcelain  was  founded  in  1780 
by  Le  Maire  in  the  Rue  de  Popincourt,  Paris.  It  was  bought  in 
1783  by  Nast,  who  marked  with  his  name  in  stencil.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  two  sons,  and  the  manufactory  was  transferred  to  the 
Rue  des  Amandiers. 

Natchez  Indians.  The  Natchez  300  years  ago  were  making 
pottery  comparable  with  that  of  Europe,  and  were  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  colors. 

Natinz,  Persia.  Pottery  has  been  made  here  for  some  hundred 
years,  and  some  of  the  finest  ware  was  produced,  but  is  now  inferior. 

Naudot,  Camille,  Fils  & Co.,  France.  They  claim  to  be  the 
only  firm  in  the  world  making  true  pate  tendre.  The  china  is  ex- 
tremely thin  and  is  pierced  in  intricate  patterns,  these  piercings  be- 
ing filled  with  perfectly  transparent  enamels,  giving  the  effect  of  a 
miniature  stained  glass  window.  The  combinations  of  tints  such  as 
ruby,  amber  and  lapis  lazuli  are  skilfully  designed  and  are  extremely 
effective. 

Nautilus  Porcelain  Company,  Glasgow,  although  only  estab- 
lished a few  years,  produces  some  exceedingly  creditable  ornamental 
porcelain  in  the  way  of  finely  modeled  figures,  center  pieces,  etc.  A 
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Nautilus  shell  in  eggshell  china  is  a fine  example  of  casting,  the 
china  being  actually  no  thicker  than  eggshell.  M 161. 


New  Forest  Ware,  Hampshire. 


GRANITE  AND  CREAM  WARE 


This  was  the  site  of  extensive 
pottery  production 
by  the  Anglo-Ro- 
mans,  probably  in 
existence  until 
early  in  the  fifth 
century.  Vases 
and  bowls  in  gray, 
r e d,  b u ft’  a n d 
brown  with  a dull 
purplish  glaze, 
occasionally  deco- 
rated with  large 
indentations  on 
the  surface,  were 
made. 

Neale  & Go., 
Hanley.  Estab- 
lished about  1776, 
and  made  imita- 
tions of  Wedg- 
wood ware,  copy- 
ing his  styles  and 
designs  very  close- 
ly. They  succeed- 
ed J.  Palmer  (q. 
v.),  who  was  prob- 
ably the  “Co.”  in 
this  concern.  Their 
productions  were 
cleverly  made,  es- 
pecially in  black 
basaltes,  of  which 
they  executed  a 
fine  medallion  of 
W.  Penn  among 
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others,  and 
sprinkled  marbling  touched  with  gold  on  a cream  body,  of  which  we 
gave  an  illustration.  In  1787  the  firm  was  Neale  & Wilson,  who  were 
succeeded  bvC.  Wilson.  An  earlv  mark  was  I.  NEALE  in  two  circles. 
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Neuhaus.  Furstenburg  workmen  tried  to  establish  a china 
manufactory  here,  but  on  discovery  were  sent  out  of  Brunswick. 

Nevers,  France.  The  faience  for  which  Nevers  afterward 
became  celebrated  owes  its  origin  to  Italian  workmen.  With  the 
exception  of  the  faience  d'Oiron  and  Palissy  ware,  France  had  not 
during  the  sixteenth  century  produced  anything  in  pottery  worthy 
of  mention.  Louis  de  Gonzaque,  through  the  influence  of  Catherine 
de  Medici,  his  kinswoman,  summoned  to  France  a number  of  Italian 
artists,  one  of  them  a potter  named  Scipio  Gambin,  probably  a 
native  of  Faenza.  He  was  related  to  one  of  the  same  name  to  whom 
Henry  III.  granted  authority  to  establish  a manufactory  at  Lyons 
in  1574.  He  is  probably  responsible  for  the  early  productions  of 
Nevers,  though  there-  are  no  historical  documents  to  prove  the 
assumption.  The  shape  and  ornamentation  are  similar  to  the 
majolica  of  the  declining  potteries  of  Urbano  and  Faenza,  invariably 
decorated  with  mythological  or  allegorical  subjects,  and  incidents 
taken  from  the  Bible  and  Roman  history.  The  painting  was  poor, 
the  superadded  glaze  of  the  Italians  was  wanting,  and  from  the  few 
specimens  existing  the  manufacture  could  not  have  been  an  impor- 
tant one.  In  1608,  either  Scipio  Gambin  was  succeeded  by  or  a 
new  manufactory  had  been  started  by  two  Italians  named  Conrade, 
who  came  from  Savona.  A new  style  of  decoration  was  introduced 
by  them,  mythological  subjects,  etc.,  giving  place  to  variegated  orna- 
ment, for  the  greater  part  in  imitation  of  the  Oriental  china  which 
was  being  introduced  into  Europe.  Frequently  Italian  and  Oriental 
ornaments  were  mingled  together.  Dominique  Conrade,  the  head 
of  the  family,  became  a naturalized  French  subject,  and  finally 
settled  at  Nevers  ; his  son  Antoine,  after  serving  fourteen  years  in 
the  army,  was  appointed  potter  to  the  King,  his  grandson  Dominique 
serving  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  Queen  at  a later  date.  For  thirty 
years  the  Conrades  seem  to  have  had  Fill  nossession  of  the  field,  but 
in  1632  rival  factories  were  started,  one  of  them  bv  Pierre  Custode, 
who  in  his  sons  had  worthy  successors  to  compete  with  the  Conrades. 
To  them  are  ascribed  the  best  productions  of  Nevers — magnificent 
faience  objects  with  a Persian  blue  ground  and  decorated  with 
white  enamel  sometimes  heightened  with  onaque  yellow.  Possibly 
other  firms  were  also  engaged  in  its  nroduction.  as  the  quality  of  the 
blue  glaze  varies  considerably.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  purity 
of  this  enamel  caused  its  origin  to  be  for  a long  time  mistaken, 
Rronpniart  assigning  it  to  Persia.  Concurrently  with  this  manufac- 
ture Oriental  oorcelain  was  largely  imitated,  the  designs  being  used 
vdthout  regard  to  their  anpropriateness.  but  alwavs  executed  in  blue 
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camaieu  of  wonderful  tone.  Both  these  styles  had  to  make  way 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  coarsely  painted  plates,  etc.,  dec- 
orated with  coarse  and  even  licentious  scenes,  the  most  popular  of 
which  was  I’arbrc  d’ amour  (the  tree  of  love),  whilst  the  drawings  of 

saints  became  grotesque.  In 
this  category  must  be  includ- 
ed the  altogether  ridiculous 
political  cartoons  known  as 
Faiences  Patriotiqucs,  manu- 
factured during  the  French 
Revolution,  and  in  which  an 
immense  trade  was  done 
through  the  boatmen  of  the 
Loire.  The  Nevers  pottery 
is  of  importance  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  extent.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Persian 
blue  pieces  it  is  of  little  in- 
terest and  had  small  influ- 
ence on  the  ceramic  art. 
Pillivuyt  has  now  a china 
manufactory  here,  and  there 
is  also  another  one  produc- 
ing reproductions  of  old 
Nevers  faience.  The  faience 
of  Nevers  is  rarely  marked. 
In  addition  to  the  name  of 
Conra  d e,  the  following 
marks  and  monograms  oc- 
cur: “J.  Boulard,  Neuers, 

1622” ; "H.  B.  1689,”  and 
“E.  Borne,  1689,”  on  statu- 
ettes of  saints  of  a quite 
good  style  being  the  marks 
of  Henri  and  Etienne 
Borne ; the  monogram  J.  B. 
being  that  of  Joseph  Bour- 
du ; the  mark  of  Denis  Le 
Febvre:  “F.  R.,  1734.”  at- 
tributed to  Francois  Rod- 
rigues; and  the  mark  of  Philip  Haly,  1 772,  on  plates  and  baskets 
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,’ith  fruits  modeled  in  high  relief.  M 161  A. 
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New  Amstel,  Holland.  A factory  was  in  operation  here  in 
1808,  but  ceased  in  1810. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.  There  were  several  manufactories  here 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  generally  making  a cheap  grade  of 
earthenware,  but  some  statuettes  are  well  modeled  and  potted,  though 
often  spoiled  with  vulgar  coloring.  There  are  several  potteries  in 
existence  there  now,  notably  that  of  C.  T.  Mating  & Sons. 

Newcomb  Pottery,  New  Orleans.  Founded  1895.  This  is 
under  the  direct  management  of  the  Art  Department  of  the 

Newcomb  College, 
and  was  started 
with  a view  to  ex- 
tend aesthetic  cul- 
ture and  to  create 
a demand  for  ar- 
tistic work  such  as 
would  justify  the 
study  of  art  as  a 
means  of  earning  a 
livelihood.  The 
result  has  been 
most  satisfactory, 
and  a large  num- 
ber of  young  wo- 
men have  been 
educated  for  this 
work,  for  whom 
an  artistic  vocation 
would  have  been 
otherwise  impos- 
sible. The  flora  of 
the  South  has  very 
largely  furnished  the  motif  for  the  decoration,  the  prevailing  and 
characteristic  tone  of  which  is  a bluish  green.  Newcomb  pottery 
has  a distinction  all  its  own,  and  there  is"  no  trace  in  it  of  any 
previous  type,  either  foreign  or  otherwise.  That  the  little  pottery  in 
so  short  a space  of  time  should  have  achieved  this  distinction  is  most 
remarkable,  and  is  a proof,  if  proof  were  wanted,  that  both  from  an 
artistic  and  a commercitl  sense,  the  primary  idea  should  be  to  evolve 
a type,  rather  than  to  imitate  or  reproduce.  Whilst  the  artists  at  the 
pottery  are  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Ellsworth  Wood- 
ward, assisted  by  Miss  Mary  J.  Sheerer,  they  are  allowed  full  free- 
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dom  in  their  work  and  it  thus  happens  that  every  piece  shows  the  in- 
dividuality of  its  creator,  no  matter  whether  it  be  incised,  painted  in 
slip  on  the  clay  or  in  mineral  colors  on  the  biscuit.  Some  of  the  col- 
ored glazes  are  triumphs  of  technical  skill.  One  of  the  chief  charms 
of  Newcomb  ware  is  its  absolute  restfulness.  It  never  tires  the  eve, 

and  a few  pieces 
scattered  about  a 
room  give  an  air  of 
repose  altogether  de- 
lightful. Professor 
Woodward  and  his 
clever  pupils  are  to 
be  warmly  congratu- 
lated. M 163. 

New  England 
Pottery  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 
Founded  in  1854  by 
F.  Meagher  as  a 
yellow  and  Rock- 
ingham factory,  and 
afterward  worked 
by  W.  F.  Homer, 
who  continued  it  un- 
til 1875,  when  it  was 
taken  by  L.  W. 
Clark  and  Thomas 
Gray.  Early  in  1886 
they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the 
services  of  Thomas 
H.  Copeland,  a 
modeler  and  decora- 
tor, and  commenced 
making  a semi-por- 
snowdrop  jug.  celain  body.  Thomas 

Copeland  in  a short 

time  produced  some  excellently  modeled  shapes,  decorated  in  a most 
tasty  and  artistic  manner,  one  of  his  best  effects  being  produced  in 
a rich  blue  freely  ornamented  with  gold.  Decorations  of  an  original 
character,  but  partaking  of  the  stvle  of  Royal  Worcester,  were  also 
brought  out  and  met  with  a marked  success.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
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that  at  this  time  American  decorations  were  of  a very  primitive  char- 
acter, and  these  new  designs  and  colorings  from  their  intrinsic  worth 
no  less  than  from  their  novelty  created  something  of  a sensation.  This 
ware  they  christened  “Rfeti,”  the  product  consisting  principally  of 
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chocolate  jugs,  jardinieres,  creams  and  sugars,  and  such  like  utili- 
tarian articles.  Specimens  of  this  ware  will  have  in  a short  time  an 
added  value,  as  showing  the  advance  made  in  a single  step  in 
American  pottery.  Thomas  Copeland,  it  should  be  remembered,  not 


only  modeled  the  shapes  and  designed  the  decorations,  but  also  sold 
the  goods ; so  the  credit  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  him  individually. 
Mr.  Copeland  left  the  New  England  Pottery  Company  early  in  1895, 
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when  the  manufacture  of  Rieti  ware  was  abandoned.  Of  the  marks. 
No.  I was  used  on  earthenware  from  1883  to  1886;  No.  2 on  C.  C. 
ware;  No.  3 on  white  granite  since  1886;  No.  4 from  1886  to  1888; 
No.  5 from  1888  to  1889;  No.  6 since  1889. 

New  Hall  Works,  Shelton,  Staffordshire.  R.  Champion,  of 
Bristol,  sold  out  his  patent  for  making  china  to  a syndicate  of  Staf- 
fordshire manufacturers  consisting  of  Samuel  Hollins,  Jacob  War- 
burton,  William  Clowes  and  Charles  Bagnall,  trading  as  Hollins, 
Warburton  & Co.,  of  which  John  Daniel  subsequently  became  man- 
aging director.  It  has  been  generally  understood  that  Champion  for 
some  time  acted  as  manager  of  the  new  works,  but  although  he 
removed  from  Bristol  to  Staffordshire,  his  biographer,  Mr.  Hugh 
Owen,  proves  that  he  took  no  part  in  the  new  factory.  He  was 
not  followed  to  Staffordshire  by  his  skilled  workmen,  and  the  prin- 
cipal interest  attaching  to  the  New  Hall  china  is  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  first  hard  porcelain  made  in  Staffordshire.  The  decorations  were 
generally  crude  and  clumsy.  In  1820  the  body  was  changed,  bones 
being  introduced,  and  the  manufactory  was  finally  closed  in  1825. 
The  marks  were  a large  incised  N and  “New  Hall”  in  italics  inside 
a double  circle. 

New  Wharf  Pottery  Company,  Burslem,  Staffordshire. 
Manufacturers  of  earthenware.  M 164. 

New  York  and  Rudolstadt  Pottery  Company.  (See  Rudol- 
stadt.) 

Nicola  da  Urbino.  An  artist  of  the  school  of  Xanto,  who  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  fame  of  the  Urbino  factories. 

Nicolosas,  Francesco,  of  Pisa,  is  said  to  have  carried  the  art 
of  the  Robbias  to  Spain.  He  made  some  bas-reliefs  for  a church 
in  Seville. 

Niedermeyer,  Joseph.  Chief  modeler  at  the  Vienna  Works  in 
1747,  when  it  was  purchased  from  Du  Pasquier  by  Maria  Theresa. 

Niederwiller,  Saarburg,  France.  This  establishment  was 
founded  by  Jean  Louis  de  Beyerle  in  1742,  with  the  aid  of  workmen 
from  Paul  Hannong’s  factory.  It  soon  acquired  considerable  impor- 
tance, as  the  faiences  were  not  only  well  made,  but  well  decorated. 
Madame  de  Beyerle  superintended  the  artistic  development,  and  sup- 
plied many  of  the  designs  for  the  shapes  and  ornaments,  painting 
with  her  own  hands  pieces  as  presents  for  friends  or  for  her  own 
use.  In  addition  to  faience,  Beverle  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
china,  the  clay  being  procured  from  Saxony.  He  died  in  1784.  and 
was  succeeded  by  General  Count  de  Custine,  who  appointed  Francois 
Lanfrey,  a skilled  ceramist,  as  director.  Under  his  care  the  china 
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manufacture  equaled  that  of  Sevres.  Cyffie  is  said  to  have  worked 
here,  though  in  statuettes  and  groups  the  manufactory  may  be 
content  to  rest  its  laurels  on  those  of  Charles  Sauvage,  generally 
called  Lemire,  a very  talented  sculptor,  and  who  contributed  much 
to  its  success.  M.  Gamier  attributes  to  him  a fine  statuette  of  Louis 
XV.  in  Roman  dress.  A style  of  decoration  which  seems  to  have  had 
a great  success  was  to  paint  a small  landscape  in  camaieu  pink  and  fill 
up  the  remainder  of  the  plate  with  imitation  of  woodwork.  Count 
Custine  fought  side  by  side  with  Lafayette  in  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. On  his  return  toFrance  he  presented  to  Washington  a handsome 
service  made  at  his  factory  and  decorated  with  Washington’s  coat- 
of-arms.  He  also  issued  a beautifully  modeled  group  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Louis  XVI.  During  the  French  Revolution  of  1789 
the  Count  was  suspected  of  disloyalty  to  the  Revolutionists,  probably 
on  account  of  his  aristocratic  birth,  was  found  guilty,  and  guillotined 
the  following  day.  He  was  the  last  of  the  lords  of  Niederwiller. 
Lanfrey  succeeded  to  the  works,  and  carried  them  on  until  his  death 
in  1828.  Dryander,  of  Saarbuck,  bought  the  works,  but  discon- 
tinued the  making  of  china  after  a few  years.  The  following  are 
the  Neiderwiller  marks:  Nos.  1 and  2,  Beyerle;  B for  Beyerle,  N 
for  Neiderwiller:  Nos.  3 and  4,  under  Count  de  Custine;  No.  5, 
Lanfrey ’s  mark;  sometimes  N occurs  alone  (No.  6). 
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Nigg,  Joseph.  A flower  painter  at  the  Royal  Vienna  China 
Manufactory. 

Nikosthenes.  A Greek  potter  whose  name  has  been  found  on 
more  than  fifty  specimens. 
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Nimes,  France.  A faience  manufactory  existed  here  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  products  of  which  have  usually  been  ascribed 
to  Italian  origin;  but  a pilgrim  bottle  in  the  collection  of  Baron 
Gustave  de  Rothschild  bears  the  inscription  “Nismes,  1581,”  and 
serves  to  identify  many  specimens  of  the  same  character. 

Ninsei,  Nonomura.  A celebrated  Japanese  potter,  who  estab- 
lished himself  at  Kioto  about  1650,  and  afterward  originated  the 
manufacture  of  faience  at  Awata.  His  productions  are  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Japanese,  and  but  few  examples  have  come  to 
Europe.  He  made  principally  tea  bowls,  boxes,  and  other  small 
articles.  Clever  imitations  of  his  ware  were  made  in  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century, by  Shisni  Zenzan  at  the  Narutaki  kiln,  which 
are  also  much  prized.  Modern  imitations  are  made  on  tea  bowls, 
with  a nick  cut  out  of  the  rim  at  the  foot.  They  are  of  a red-brown 
pottery,  partially  glazed  and  decorated  with  numerous  figures,  groups 
of  philosophers,  boys  playing  with  a snowball,  etc.  They  bear  the 
old  mark,  and  are  made  especially  for  export. 

Nishikite  Ware.  A Japanese  ware  so  called  from  its  decora- 
tion resembling  that  of  brocades. 

Noel,  M.  An  artist  at  the  Haviland  factory  during  the  period 
they  produced  faience. 

Northamptonshire.  The  banks  of  the  Neu  and  Caistor  were 
sites  of  early  English  potters.  (See  Anglo-Roman.) 

Norway.  The  pottery  of  Norway  is  not  important.  At  the 
late  Stockholm  Exhibition  H.  Berles,  of  Christiana,  exhibited  earth- 
enware vases  with  Greek  designs,  and  A.  Schneider,  from  the  same 
locality,  showed  a tasteful  series  of  slip-decorated  earthenware  plates 
and  others  with  glazed  surfaces  showing  mottled  colors.  (See  also 
Gustafsburg.) 

North  American  Indians.  For  our  present  purpose  we  have 
classed  together  as  North  American  Indian  the  pottery  of  all  the 
United  States  and  territories,  though  the  evident  difference  in  race 
might  have  suggested  a different  treatment  for  the  Pueblos  of  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  etc.  If  it  is  true,  and  there  is  weight  in  the 
arguments  advanced,  that  they  are  descendants  from  the  Mound 
Builders  or  Toltecs,  their  pottery  would  be  entitled  to  separate  con- 
sideration. The  pottery  of  other  races  has  furnished  valuable  help 
to  the  student ; that  of  North  America  only  increases  his  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  Indians  are  an  indigenous  race  or  of  Asiatic  descent. 
We  find  the  pottery  of  the  Mound  Builders,  or  pottery  analogous 
thereto,  as  far  east  as  New  Jersey  and  Vermont — a section  they 
certainly  did  not  penetrate.  When  the  country  was  discovered  the 
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most  civilized  portion  extended  from  New  Mexico  to  Peru,  the 
Pueblos  having  towns  surrounded  by  walls  scaled  by  ladders.  Speci- 
mens of  Pueblo  pottery  are  abundant,  some  painted  in  zones  and 
wavy  lines,  and  varied  occasionally  with  the  forms  of  animals  and 
insects.  They  are  usually  covered  with  a thin  glaze  and  afterward 
painted.  Large  pieces  were  made  by  drawing  the  clay  into  strips, 
which,  beginning  at  the  bottom,  were  wound  spirally  around,  each 
layer  being  pressed  down  upon  the  one  below  it.  This  is  what  is 
known  as  coil,  or  corrugated,  pottery,  and  was  seldom  glazed  and 
never  painted.  Modern  pottery  is  still  made  by  the  Zuni  Indians, 
not  only  for  their  own  use  but  for  sale.  Of  this  we  give  an  illustra- 
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tion.  Among  the  shore  or  fishing  people  the  pottery  is  often  dis- 
tinguished by  the  use  of  nets,  which  served  as  molds,  while  the 
tribes  occupying  the  forest  or  prairies  used  for  the  same  purpose 
barkwork  mats,  baskets  and  gourds.  The  aboriginal  potter  was 
acquainted  with  the  necessity  of  mixing  a tempering  material  with 
the  clay,  using  sand  and  ground  shells  for  this  purpose,  the  Delaware 
and  Iroquois  tribes  making  pots  of  clay  “mixed  with  powdered  shells 
and  burned  so  hard  that  they  were  black  throughout.”  Here  was 
a distinct  advance  on  the  practice  of  the  Indians  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  who,  evidently  ignorant  of  a tempering  matter,  molded 
their  pottery  on  gourds,  and  to  support  it  until  baked  covered  them 
with  baskets  made  of  rushes  or  creepers.  The  Indians  of  Georgia 
were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  kilns  for  firing,  though  the  usual 
method  was  to  build  a large  heap  of  wood  about  the  dried  vessels. 
Sometimes  a jar  was  molded  at  the  bottom  in  a basket,  and  then 
finished  by  coiling,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  Mandau  and 
Hidatsu  tribes  of  the  Upper  Missouri  River  used,  according  to 
Gatlin,  “a  tough  black  clay  to  make  their  dishes  and  bowls,  which 
were  baked  in  kilns  made  for  the  purpose.  (Such  vessels  became 
verv  hard,  and  were  used  to  hang  over  the  fire  and  boil  their  meat 
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in  them.)”  This  was  written  in  1830,  and  they  continued  their 
manufacture  until  a very  recent  period.  In  Illinois  pottery  has  been 
found  entirely  covered  with  one  color — black,  dark  brown  or  brilliant 
red,  probably  applied  to  the  clay  before  firing.  With  the  coming  of 
the  whites  and  the  introduction  of  metal  utensils,  the  molding  of  clay 
vessels  by  the  nomadic  tribes  generally  fell  into  disuse.  At  best 
it  had  been  a matter  of  necessity — the  necessity  removed,  the  Indian 
was  freed  from  a probably  irksome  task. 

Norwich,  Conn.  Bean  Hill  Pottery.  As  early  as  1796  earth- 
enware and  stoneware  were  made  here  by  Charles  Lathrop ; also  a 
common  red  earthenware  with  a black  glaze. 

Nottingham,  England.  The  earliest  known  dated  example  of 
Nottingham  brownstone  ware,  for  which  the  town  was  celebrated, 
is  a posset  pot  dated  1700,  made  for  S.  Watkinson,  the  mayor  of 
the  town.  The  pieces  differ  from  those  of  Fulham  in  that  they  affect 
particular  shapes — loving  cups,  small  straight  mugs,  puzzle  jugs, 
and  the  bear  jugs  described  and  illustrated  under  that  heading. 

The  salt  glaze  is  much 
smoother,  and  the 
decoration,  instead  of 
subjects  in  reliefs, 
consists  mainly  of 
scrolls,  foliage  and 
flowers.  Their  de- 
signs were  sometimes 
scratched  in  the  wet 
clay,  sometimes  cut 
subsequently  to  tbe 
firing  through  the 
glaze,  as  in  the  beau- 
tiful specimen  we  il- 
lustrate. The  color  of 
the  glaze  is  warm  and 
brown  stoneware.  Nottingham.  bright,  and  the  pot- 
tery almost  uniformly 

excellent.  Bourne  & Son,  Lovatt  & Lovatt,  and  Parker  & Hassell 
have  potteries  there  at  the  present  day. 

Nove,  near  Bassano,  Italy.  A manufactory  of  china  was  estab- 
lished here  in  1762  by  Pasqual  Antonibon,  who  had  previously  made 
majolica.  Vases,  finely  modeled  and  richly  painted  and  decorated, 
were  produced.  The  mark  is  a star. 
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Nove,  Antibone  di,  Bassano,  shows  really  artistic  feeling  in 
ceramic  work,  with  a disposition  to  cling  to  older  traditions  of  shape 
and  color  instead  of  aiming  at  novelty. 

Nuremberg.  The  Hirschvogels  stand  to  Germany  in  much  the 
same  relation  as  Della  Robbia  does  to  Italy,  and,  like  him,  they  were 
able  for  a considerable  time. to  preserve  the  secrets  of  their  manu- 
facture. Viet  Hirschvogel  was  born  in  1441,  and  died  in  1525.  To 
his  son  Augustin  is  generally  accorded  the  credit  of  those  beautiful 
vases  with  figures  in  relief,  sometimes  on  the  shoulder,  but  oftener 
in  a niche  formed  in  the  body  of  the  vase,  and  which  are  now  so 
eagerly  sought.  The  Hirschvogels  made  Nuremberg  a pottery  cen- 
ter, and  there  gradually  grew  up  an  important  industry  in  the  shape 
of  porcelain  stoves  covered  with  beautiful  green  and  brown  glazes 
and  enriched  with  gold.  These  were  elaborately  modeled  and  en- 
riched with  pillars,  capitals,  caryatides,  plaques,  etc.,  and  on  the  sur- 
face were  reproduced  subjects  in  relief  of  mythological  and  biblical 
subjects,  or  of  decorative  motifs.  These  glazed  stoves  were  suc- 
ceeded by  others,  painted  principally  with  biblical  subjects,  the  em- 
bossments gradually  giving  place  to  the  new  style  of  decoration. 
Nuremberg  also  produced  the  ordinary  faiences  the  most  remarkable 
having  figure  subjects  in  blue,  and  a little  later  designs  copied  from 
Oriental  porcelain.  Among  the  Nuremberg  potters  whose  names 
have  been  preserved  are  Stroebel,  1730,  who  made  ware  in  the  style 
of  Beyreuth  ; Kordenbusch,  who  also  worked  at  Bayreuth  ; Chris- 
topher Marx,  1724;  Passinger,  1727. 

Nyon,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  A small  factory  was  established 
here  bv  a French  flower  painter  named  Manbrie,  from  Sevres,  and 
ware  in  the  Sevres  style  was  produced,  the  body  being  of  good  qual- 
ity. The  mark  is  two  fishes,  but  the  works  seems  to  have  had  only 
an  ephemeral  existence. 

Nymptienburg,  Bavaria.  In  1747  a hard  porcelain  manufactory 
was  established  here  by  Count  Heinshausen  under  the  orders  of  the 
Elector,  Maxinnllian  Joseph.  A potter  named  Neidermeyer  and  a 
fireman  named  Lippich  made  experiments  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  very  successful,  as,  in  1756,  Heinshausen  sent  for  Ringler, 
and  under  his  skilful  management  it  was  successfully  carried  on.  It 
it  not  quite  clear  whether  the  original  factory  was  established  at  Neu  - 
dech  or  Nymphenburg,  but  after  1758  the  manufacture  was  carried 
on  exclusively  at  the  latter  place,  under  the  patronage  of  the  new 
Elector,  Chas.  Theodore.  In  1780  the  manufacture  seems  to  have 
been  partially  suspended,  but  took  a new  lease  of  life  in  1799,  when 
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its  force  was  augmented  by  many  of  the  Frankenthal  workmen.  Its 
products  are  highly  prized  and  of  great  beauty.  Heintzmann,  land- 
scape, and  Adler,  figure  painter,  both  produced  some  charming 
works.  Another  good  artist  was  Lindemann.  F.  C.  Foquet,  an 
artist  who  had  previously  worked  at  both  Sevres  and  Berlin,  was 
also  employed.  The  works  are  now  in  private  hands.  M 165. 

o 


Oest,  F.  S.  W.,  & Co.,  Berlin.  Established  in  1824.  They  make 
majolica  and  faience. 

Ohi  Ware.  This  is  the  product  of  a kiln  at  Ohimachi,  in  the 
province  of  Ivaga.  It  was  founded  on  the  Raku  system  in  1680  by 
Chozayemon.  The  product  has  not  quite  the  same  appearance  as 
the  Raku,  being  somewhat  redder  and  denser,  the  glaze  of  a yellow- 
ish red,  with  a luster  similar  to  platina  luster.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  village  are  now  nearly  all  engaged  in  pottery  making,  making  or- 
dinary ware  for  domestic  use. 

Ohio  China  Company,  East  Palestine,  O.  Earthenware. 
Founded  in  1898.  M 166. 

Ohio  Valley  China  Company,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  This  fac- 
tory was  originally  started  under  the  name  of  the  West  Virginia 
China  Company  for  the  manufacture  of  hotel  china,  Mr.  James  Clark 
being  the  leading  spirit.  The  venture  was  unsuccessful.  The  Ohio 
Valley  China  Company  made  a variety  of  ornamental  goods,  and  the 
body  was  probably  the  best  ever  made  in  America.  Some  very  good 
pieces  with  mazarine  blue  ground  and  raised  gold  enrichments  were 
produced,  and  it  is  none  too  early  for  collectors  to  secure  specimens 
as  the  ware  marked  a distinct  stage  in  American  ceramics.  Dr.  Zim- 
mer was  a capable  chemist,  but  tbe  impossibility  of  securing  capable 
help  was  a serious  drawback  and  the  works  were  finally  closed.  They 
are  now  operated  as  a sanitary  ware  factory  under  the  style  of  The 
Riverside  Pottery  Company,  of  which  Mr.  C.  W.  Franzheim  is 
president  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Mays  the  manager.  M 167. 

Ohr,  George,  Biloxi,  Miss.  Mr.  Ohr,  with  an  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  his  own  genius,  is  laying  up  at  Biloxi  a vast  store  of  ware 
in  the  hopes  that  it  may  be  purchased  entire  by  tbe  nation  as  an  ex- 
ample of  his  prowess.  Fie  has  undoubtedly  skill  as  a thrower,  but  is 
apt  to  distort  his  products  in  order  to  get  curious  shapes.  Did  we 
but  accept  him  at  his  own  estimate  he  is  not  only  the  foremost  potter 
in  America,  but  the  whole  world.  He  says  so  and  he  ought  to  know. 
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Oinochoe,  a Greek  vessel  resembling  a jug,  with  a lip  and  a 
handle  rising  above  the  orifice.  It  was  used  in  serving  the  guests 
from  the  krater,  or  wine  cooler. 

Okawaji-mura.  This  village  “lies  three  miles  in  a northerly  di- 
rection from  Arita,  whither  the  works  were  removed  about  A.  D. 
1710  by  Prince  Nabeshima,  from  Iwayagawa,  near  Arita,  the  latter 
place  being  in  a public  highway  and  not  suitable  for  the  secrecy 
required.  The  works  at  Okawaji-mura  were  under  the  local  govern- 
ment of  the  prince,  and  the  produce  consisted  solely  of  the  best  kind  of 
ware,  such  as  plates,  tea  cups  and  ornamental  pieces  used  as  offerings 
to  the  Imperial  Court  and  the  Shogun,  or  to  supply  the  demand  of 
various  princes.  Its  private  sale  was  positively  prohibited.  The 
lower  edge  of  the  saucers  for  the  cups  is  painted  in  blue  color,  with 
a design  resembling  the  teeth  of  a comb,  distinguishing  it  as  official 
work ; hence  it  obtained  the  name  Kushite,  meaning  the  ware  with 
comb  teeth.  It  is  very  much  appreciated  by  the  public.  Two  varie- 
ties of  celadon  were  also  produced,  one  being  an  imitation  of  the 
Chinese  and  the  other  a peculiar,  fine  crackled  ware.  At  present, 
through  the  want  of  good  workmen,  no  fine  pieces  can  be  obtained. 
The  Koransha  of  Arita  is,  however,  making  great  efforts  to  restore 
the  ancient  tradition.’’ — A.  W.  Franks.  This  was  written  in  1880. 

Old  Bridge,  now  Herbertsville,  N.  J.  A stoneware  factory, 
owned  by  Van  Wickle,  was  in  existence  here  about  1800. 

Old  Hall  Earthenware  Company,  Ltd.,  Hanley.  This  fac- 
tory was  started  by  Job  Meigh  in  1790.  He  was  a good  practical 
potter,  and  under  his  management  an  extensive  business  in  printed 
earthenware  was  done.  I11  extending  the  work  in  1745  the  cottage 
where  Wm.  Brownfield  was  born  was  incorporated.  Job  Meigh  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Charles,  who  traded  as  Chas.  Meigh  & Son,  and 
sometime  after  1851  incorporated  the  business  under  its  present  style. 
A line  of  ornamental  goods  is  also  made,  rather  severe  in  character. 
The  company  is  now  being  wound  up.  M 169. 

Old  Japan.  Imari,  province  of  Hizen,  produced  as  early  as  1641 
china  decorated  with  colors  and  gilding  for  exportation  to  China, 
and  which  was  afterwards  exported  by  the  Dutch  to  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. The  decorations  consisted  of  richly  painted  birds  and  flowers 
in  blue,  red  and  gold,  with  the  occasional  introduction  of  black. 
That  it  was  made  specially  for  export  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
vases  usually  came  in  pairs  or  sets,  which  would  be  useless  in  a 
Japanese  house,  there  being  no  piace  on  which  they  could  be  stood. 

Old  Style  Greek.  That  period  of  Greek  ceramic  art  where  the 
figures  are  painted  in  black,  except  that  the  exposed  parts  of  females 
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are  pure  white  and  the  eyes  red.  White  is  also  more  plentifully  em- 
ployed in  the  hair  of  old  men,  horses,  etc. 

Olery,  a manufacturer  of  faience  at  Moustiers,  France,  1745. 
He  had  previously  worked  for  the  Count  d’ Aranda  at  Alcora,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  colors  at  Moustiers.  He  was  a 
skilful  painter,  both  of  figures  and  ornaments. 

Olpe,  a Greek  water  vessel  similar  in  shape  to  the  modern  ewer. 

Oliver,  succeeded  Baron  d'Anthes  at  the  Aprey  factory,  1789. 

Olliver,  Sieur.  (See  Paris.) 

O’Neal,  E.  P.  A painter  at  the  Worcester  Porcelain  Works 
about  1780. 

Onondaga  Pottery  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Organized  in 
1871,  the  first  production  being  white  granite.  In  1886  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain  was  commenced,  and  this,  very  much  improved, 
is  now  the  staple  production  of  the  firm.  In  1891  some  ornamental 
pieces  in  bone  china  were  made,  which  were  distinguished  as  “Im- 
perial Geddo.”  This  was  a very  fine  body,  the  decorations  chaste 
and  delicate,  but,  owing  to  the  growing  popularity  of  their  table 
china,  its  manufacture  had  to  be  abandoned,  but  not,  we  hope,  per- 
manently. There  does  not  seem  any  reason  why,  under  given  con- 
ditions, the  manufacture  of  artistic  ornamental  china  made  by  a firm 
with  the  established  reputation  of  the  Onondaga  should  not  be  a suc- 
cess. American  pottery  is  no  longer  what  it  was.  The  child  has 
gone  through  its  youthful  maladies  and  given  promise  of  sturdy  man- 
hood, and  slowly  but  surely  the  public  are  recognizing  this  growth. 
The  Onondaga  has  not  obtained  its  present  high  position  without 
lots  of  hard  work,  of  alternate  defeats  and  victories,  and  that  it  has 
triumphed  is  due  largely  to  the  unremitting  labor  and  skill  of  its 
president,  the  potter  of  the  company,  Mr.  James  Pass.  M 170. 

Oppal,  Bengrath,  director  of  the  Meissen  factory  from  1814  to 
1833.  (See  Dresden.) 

Oribe.  Ware  made  at  a factory  in  the  province  of  Owari,  found- 
ed in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  bv  order  of  Furuta 
Oribe-no-sho  Shigekatsu.  The  thickness  of  the  glaze  was  uneven, 
and  often  fused  with  an  enamel  of  a verdigris  color.  Some  pieces 
are  painted  with  a plum  color  and  latticed  bars  in  dark  brown,  form- 
ing the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Furuta  family.  The  manufacture  is 
still  carried  on,  but  has  degenerated. 

Oriental.  The  secretiveness  of  most  Orientals,  combined  with 
the  antiquity  of  the  art,  has  made  this  a dangerous  subject  to  en- 
large upon.  Much  of  our  information  is  gained  from  more  or  less 
reliable  traditions,  some  from  actual  knowledge,  and  more  from  sur- 
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mise.  The  Chinese  reproduced  with  minute  exactness  the  triumphs  of 
previous  centuries,  as  did  the  Japanese,  sending  these  to  Europe, 
while  not  allowing  the  originals  to  leave  the  country.  The  Persians, 
by  some  authorities,  are  mere  imitators  of  the  Chinese,  and  Persian 
china  is  classed  as  Chinese.  Modern  Satsuma  ( q . v.)  is  mistaken 
for  old.  The  well-known  Hawthorn  pattern  is  claimed  for  both 
China  and  Japan,  as  is  also  the  “Chrysanthemo  pjeonienne”  ware. 
Chinese  dates  were  used  on  Japanese  porcelains  long  after  their  era 
had  passed  away.  Old  Corean  is  mistaken  for  old  Japan,  and  so 
the  list  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  (See  China,  Japan,  India, 
Persia,  etc.) 

Orleans.  Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  there  was  a 
faience  manufactory  here  producing  painted  pieces  in  the  style  of 
Strasburg,  and  also  imitations  of  Wedgwood,  jasper  and  mottled 
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wares.  A china  manufactory  was  founded  by  Sieur  Gerault  (see 
Daraubert)  with  the  title  of  Royal  in  1753,  and  was  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  Due  de  Penthieve.  According  to  Marryatt  both 
hard  and  soft  porcelain  were  made.  The  mark  was  a lambel,  with 
three  points,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by  a fleur-de-lys  (a  and  b). 
After  the  Revolution  stencils  were  used  (c  and  d).  From  1808  to 
1811,  during  the  direction  of  Benoist  Le  Brun,  the  mark  was  his 
monogram  in  blue  under  the  glaze  or  in  gold  (e).  The  cup  illustrated 
is  ofi  hard  paste. 

Orthoclase.  (See  Feldspar.) 

Osaka,  Raku  Ware.  This  is  manufactured  by  a native  of 
Osaka  named  Kikko,  who  is  still  living.  His  work  is  finer  and  more 
delicate  than  other  Raku,  but  it  is  not  so  tasteful.  His  common 
ware  is  very  good. 
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Ostrakon,  the  Greek  name  for  a potsherd,  from  which  we 
derive  our  word  ostracize.  The  Greeks  not  only  gave  receipts  on 
potsherds,  but  used  them  for  recording  votes  to  ostracize  a citi- 
zen, and  also  for  deciding  the  side  to  be  taken  by  the  various  players 
in  the  game  called  ostrakinoro.  These  pieces  had  red  and  black  sides, 
and  according  to  how  they  fell  after  being  tossed  up,  the  player  was 
assigned  his  position  in  the  game. 

Ota,  near  Yokohama.  From  the  kiln  here  much  of  the  so-called 
Satsuma  ware  is  produced.  It  was  founded  by  a merchant  named 
Suzuki  Yasubei,  who  employed  a potter  named  Kozan,  of  Kioto, 
and  who  worked  with  so  much  success  that  the  original  Satsuma 
greatly  depreciated  in  value.  He  had  some  notable  specimens  at 
the  Philadelphia  exhibition. 

Oto  Ware.  Made  in  the  province  of  Tosa,  Japan.  The  factory 
was  founded  about  1658-1673  by  Shobaku,  who  had  studied  under 
Ninsei,  though  some  authorities  give  the  date  as  about  1592,  and 
claim  Ninsei  as  a pupil  of  Shohaku.  Ware  for  domestic  use  in  the 
neighborhood  is  only  produced  now. 

Ott  & Brewer,  Trenton,  N.  }.  The  Etruria  pottery  was  found- 
ed in  1863,  by  William  Bloor,  Joseph  Ott  and  Thomas  Booth,  the 
latter  being  the  only  one  of  the  three  now  alive.  In  1864,  Mr.  Booth  re- 
tired from  the  firm  and  was  succeeded  by  Garrett  Schenck  Burroughs, 
who  in  1864  gave  place  to  John  Hart  Brewer.  Soon  after  Mr.  Bloor 
withdrew  and  the  firm  became  Ott  & Brewer.  White  granite  had 
been  the  only  production  up  to  1875,  when  Isaac  Broome,  a noted 
sculptor  and  modeler,  was  engaged,  and  he  prepared  a number  of 
busts  and  figures  in  Parian  for  the  Philadelphia  exhibition  of  1876. 
The  attempt  was  so  successful  that  the  firm  decided  to  make  a fur- 
ther effort  to  give  an  artistic  character  to  their  goods  and  the  manu- 
facture of  Belleek  china  was  commenced.  In  this  Mr.  Brewer  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  William  Bromley,  who  had 
been  identified  with  its  manufacture  both  at  Belleek  and  Stoke. 
Artistically  the  result  was  very  satisfactory  and  Belleek  equal  in 
delicacy  and  luster  to  any  made  elsewhere  was  produced,  but  the 
firm  were  unable  to  weather  the  financial  depression  of  1892  and 
1893  and  the  business  came  to  an  end. 

Ottavjano.  An  assistant  of  Luca  della  Robbia. 

Ouan-lou-hoang.  The  Chinese  name  for  pieces  of  pottery 
where  green,  yellow  and  blue  are  mingled  upon  a white  ground,  pro- 
ducing a marble  effect. 

Owari.  The  province  of  Owari,  next  to  Hizen,  has  the  most 
important  potteries  in  Japan,  producing  all  varieties  of  porcelain. 
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earthenware  and  stoneware.  Seto,  the  principal  seat  of  the  industry, 
has  given  in  Japan  the  generic  name  for  pottery,  viz.:  Setomono. 
In  the  South  Karatsumono  called  after  the  Karatzu  factory  is  also 
used  and  has  the  same  meaning,  mono  signifying  articles  or  things. 
The  blue  and  white  porcelain  of  Japan  often  approach  so  nearly  to 
one  standard  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  Owari  ware  it  is  usually  marked  Seto,  though  it  is  unusual  for 
Japanese  marks  to  give  the  name  of  the  province  or  locality  in  which 
the  ware  is  made.  According  to  tradition  pottery  was  made  in 
Owari  in  the  year  920,  but  it  is  not  until  early  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury that  we  know  that  potteries  were  esablished  at  Seto  by  Kato 
Shirozaimon,  otherwise  known  as  Toshiro  ( q.v .),  in  1225,  on  his  re- 
turn from  China.  The  ware  made  from  that  date  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  earthenware  and  stoneware  of  a rude  quality, 
and  it  was  not  until  1800  that  a descendant  of  Toshiro,  named  Tami- 
kichi,  went  to  Arita  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  potters  there.  This  he 
accomplished  by  marrying  the  widow  of  a potter,  and  after  a sojourn 
of  four  years  in  ITizen  he  returned  to  Owari,  and  having  discovered 
in  Seto  the  necessary  materials,  he  initiated  a wonderful  improve- 
ment. not  only  in  the  body  but  in  the  decoration  of  the  ware.  Since 
then  Owari Sometsuke  (blue  and  white)  has  attained  great  distinction 
and  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  ware  produced  there.  The  produc- 
tion is  carried  on  by  the  direct  descendants  of  Toshiro,  prominent 
among  whom  are  Karvamoto  Hansuke  and  Kawamoto  Masukichi 
( q . v.).  The  porcelain  itself  is  of  the  purest  quality,  the  glaze  ex- 
tremely brilliant,  the  blue,  rich  and  pure  in  tone.  The  Seto  factories 
also  produce  flower  pots  in  thick  porcelain  partly  covered  with  a deep 
blue  enamel,  the  decorations  modeled  in  relief  being  in  white.  The 
cloisonne  process  is  successfully  used  here,  enamel  pastes  being  in- 
serted in  brass  or  white  metal  cloisons  in  effective  patterns,  the  most 
skilful  artist  being  Takeuchi  Chiubel.  At  Nagoya  a light  buff 
earthenware  coated  with  a black  or  dark  green  lacquer  is  made.  The 
inside  of  the  pieces  is  covered  with  an  opaque  crackle  glaze  decorated 
with  rude  sketches  of  floral  sprays.  It  is  called  Toyosuke  after  the 
inventor.  He  also  makes  graphically  modeled  figures  of  the  house- 
hold gods.  In  the  village  of  Inaki,  near  Nagoya,  is  the  kiln  of  Inuy- 
ama,  who  makes  a gray  stoneware  covered  with  a thick  opaque  white 
glaze,  decorated  with  foliage  and  trees.  At  Tokonabe  on  the  coast 
reddish  brown  unglazed  stoneware  is  made,  whilst  at  Akazu,  about 
two  miles  from  Seto,  both  stoneware  and  earthenware  are  made, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  figures  of  gods  and  personages  of  Japanese 
mythology. 
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Owens,  J.  B.,  Pottery  Company,  Zanesville,  O.  The  quota- 
tion anent  big  oaks  and  little  acorns  would  be  applicable  in  the  case 
of  this  firm,  if  only  the  change  from  the  acorn  to  the  oak  had  been 
effected  more  quickly.  With  the  very  modest  capital  of  $300,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Owens  on  January  11,  1885,  started  in  business  in  Roseville, 
O.,  as  a manufacturer  of 
common  flower  pots.  As 
may  readily  be  imagined, 
the  plant  was  not  a very 
large  one,  a single  nine- 
foot  kiln  constituting  the 
firing  capacity.  Under  Mr. 

Owens'  energetic  manage- 
ment the  business  quickly 
increased,  and  an  advantageous  offer  being  made  to  him  from  the 
town  of  Zanesville,  he  was  quick  to  see  the  facilities  it  opened  up,  and 
in  1892  the  business  was  removed  there.  The  manufacture  of  col- 
ored glazed  jardinieres,  etc.,  was  commenced  in  1895,  and  a very  large 
trade  was  developed.  In  1897  art  ware  in  the  Rookwood  style  was 
commenced,  and,  as  Mr.  Owens  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the 
services  of  capable  artists,  some  really  meritorious  pieces  have  been 

produced.  The 
work  of  the  artist 
is  enhanced  by 
backgrounds  of 
colored  slips,  beau- 
t i f u 1 1 y blended, 
varying  from  a 
pale  yellow  to  dark 
warm  brown,  or  an 
olive  green  with 
liquid  depths  sug- 
gestive of  the 
reaches  of  a river 
where  the  shadows 
of  the  trees  fall 
thickest.  An  in- 
finite * variety  of 
shapes  and  sizes  is  produced  varying  from  an  ash  tray  to  vases  quite 
six  feet  in  height.  Instead  of  resting  satisfied  with  the  success  ob- 
tained it  was  apparently  only  a stimulus  to  further  effort  and  wares 
of  entirely  different  character,  each  one  a class  in  itself,  were  pro- 
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duced  in  rapid  succession.  Of  these  brief  mention  may  be  made  of 
Henri  II.  ware,  or  more  properly  speaking  Faience  D’Oiron,  in  which 
the  designs  are  incised  in  the  clay  and  the  spaces  filled  with  colored 
slips.  But  neither  in  process  of  manufacture  or  in  design  do  they  re- 
semble the  famous  ware,  though  the  work  is  not  without  merit  and 
some  of  the  designs  are  extremely  decorative.  In  Feroza  ware  the 
object  aimed  at  has  been  cleverly  attained.  Antique  shapes  prevail, 
the  coloring  being  a dark  green  bronze  resembling  oxidized  brass, 
with  an  almost  lusterless  glaze.  This  ware,  particularly  irt?  reflected 
lights,  shows  some  elusive  and  beautiful  tones.  In  Cyrano  ware,  fili- 
gree designs  in  white,  bluff  or 
brown  are  applied  to  a darker 
body.  These  are  sometimes  ap- 
plied flat  on  the  surface,  some- 
times as  a band  of  ornament 
standing  up  from  the  base  and 
showing  the  perforations,  giving 
a rich  jeweled  effect.  Good  re- 
sults are  also  obtained  by  the  use 
of  perfectly  mat  glazes,  which 
when  applied  to  plain  shapes  of 
graceful  contour  appeal  strongly 
to  the  aesthetic  instinct  and  in- 
sensibly grow  in  your  admiration  the  more  intimately  you  regard 
them.  Nor  should  mention  be  omitted  of  the  beautiful  combinations 
of  colored  glazes,  the  range  of  palette  being  very  extensive  and 
varying  from  the  tender  pink  of  a blush  rose  to  browns  and  olives 
of  infinite  depths.  If  Mr.  Owens  has  been  the  master  mind  to  di- 
rect the  enterprise  over  which  he  presides,  the  artists  with  whom  he 
has  surrounded  himself  have  contributed  their  quota  to  his  success. 
Of  these  we  may  mention,  in  figures,  Miss  C.  McCandlass,  whose 
work  has  attained  a well  deserved  recognition,  and  Miss  Stevens. 
Miss  Eberline  paints  some  charming  animal  subjects,  as  does  also 
Miss  Timberlake,  who  is  equally  skilful  in  flowers.  The  Misses 
Blanche  Mallen,  Steel,  Gray  and  Bloomer,  are,  perhaps,  the  best  of 
the  flower  painters.  Mr.  Charles  Niblock,  a general  decorator,  has 
pursued  some  independent  researches  which  are  likely  to  be  heard 
of  later,  whilst  among  the  designers  the  names  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Dodd 
and  Mr.  A.  Radford  should  not  be  omitted.  Miss  McCandlass  and 
one  or  two  other  of  the  lady  artists  are  now  busy  perfecting  a line 
of  vases  in  L’Art  Nouveau  style,  and  which  will  probably  be  put  on 
the  market  sometime  this  year.  In  addition  to  the  characteristic 
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wares  briefly  mentioned,  and  most  of  which  are  illustrated,  the  firm 
have  in  abeyance  a number  of  novelties  which  will  see  the  light  in 
due  season,  for  experiments  are  constantly  being  made,  and  no 
matter  what  success  is  obtained  there  is  ever  going  on  tests  and  trials 
and  developments  of  ideas,  each  waiting  their  turn  for  the  opportune 
moment  to  perfect  them  and  place  them  on  the 
market.  In  addition  to  ornamental  goods  the  T.  B. 
Owens  Pottery  Company  make  large  quantities  of 
cuspidors — the  production  is  about  1,200  per  day 
the  year  round — filters  and  gas  jogs.  They  have  a 
fully  equipped  printing  office  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  G.  Brush,  and  here  are  produced  not  only  the 
commercial  requirements  of  the  house,  but  a 
monthly  journal  often  illustrated  in  colors,  which 
is  widely  distributed  among  the  trade.  A dining- 
room in  which  a course  dinner  is  served  for  about 
17  cents  has  proved  a great  boon  to  the  employees. 
Since  the  above  was  written  a disastrous  fire  has 
literally  wiped  out  this  magnificent  plant  with  all 
its  wealth  of  models,  molds,  etc.,  but  the  work  of 
rebuilding  was  immediately  commenced,  Messrs. 
cyrano  ware.  Owens  in  the  meantime  finding  temporary  quarters 
in  a near-by  factory. 

Oxide.  The  use  of  oxides  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  who 
employed  copper  for  their  turquoise  blue  and  probably  the  oxides  of 
several  other  metals  for  other  colors.  The  same  processes  were 
known  in  Babylon  and  Assyria. 

Oxybaphon.  A Greek  wine  cooler  with  handles  at  each  side 
and  standing  on  a small  foot. 


P 

Padua.  According  to  Piccolpasso,  this  city  possessed,  about 
1540,  several  manufactories  of  faience,  but  very  little  is  known  of 
them.  The  name  Padua  occurs  on  dishes  with  figure  subjects,  accom- 
panied by  dates,  and  often  by  a cross.  In  the  museum  of  Padua  is 
a circular  plaque  dating  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  rep- 
resenting the  Virgin  and  Child  between  Saints  Roch  and  Lucy,  in 
white  relief,  lightly  colored  in  places,  executed  after  Nicolo  Pizzolo, 
whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the  base  of  the  Virgin’s  throne.  Certain 
pharmacy  jars  with  two  handles,  of  mediocre  art,  decorated  with 
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flowers,  arabesques,  and  sometimes  grotesques,  are  known  under  the 
name  of  vases  alia  padovna. 

Paetsch,  Theodor,  Frankfort.  Manufacturer  of  stoneware. 
Established  1840. 

Paillard  Bros.,  Choisy-le-Roi,  one  of  the  earliest  to  use  color 
printing  on  pottery. 

Palissy,  Bernard.  The  perseverance  of  Palissy  has  almost 
passed  into  a proverb — his  name  is  immortal.  At  the  time  when 
France  had  no  pottery  worthy  of  note  this  humble  genius,  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  potter’s  art,  succeeded  in  producing  faience  of 
singular  qualities  and  original  conception,  the  secret  of  the  produc- 
tion of  which  may  almost  he  said 
to  have  died  with  him.  Born  at  La 
Chappelle  Biron,  in  the  province 
of  Perigord, ‘about  the  year  1510, 
he  followed  the  trade  of  glass 
painting,  as  his  father  had  done 
before  him.  He  was  poor  and 
devoid  of  education,  but  the  thirst 
for  knowledge  was  highly  devel- 
oped in  him,  and  he  eagerly  read 
such  hooks  as  he  could  procure,  ac- 
quiring in  this  way  the  rudiments 
of  chemistry,  geology  and  botany. 

When  he  had  completed  his  ap- 
prenticeship he  married  and 
settled  at  Saintes,  varying  his 
occupation  by  portrait  paint- 
ing and  land  surveying.  Soon 
after  his  marriage,  fate,  chance 
- — call  it  what  you  will — placed  in  his  hands  an  enameled  cup 
of  great  value.  Whether  M.  Brongniart  is  correct  or  not  in  asserting 
that  this  could  only  have  come  from  Nuremberg  is  of  little  conse- 
quence, but,  charmed  bv  its  beauty,  he  conceived  the  idea  that  could 
he  but  only  reproduce  the  enamel,  fame  and  fortune  were  both  before 
him.  The  idea  grew  until  it  fairly  mastered  him,  and  from  that  time 
he  had  but  one  object  in  life.  At  the  neighboring  village  of  La 
Chapelle  des  Pots  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  potter’s  art — his 
own  profession  had  taught  him  something  of  painting  and  firing 
enamel  colors,  and  on  this  slender  basis  he  commenced  his  experi- 
ments. For  years  he  struggled  on,  sometimes  gladdened  with  a 
gleam  of  hope,  at  others  groping  blindly,  but  never  wholly  disheart- 
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ened.  The  idea  had  grown  within  him  until  it  had  become  a mania. 
He  neglected  his  other  business;  one  by  one  his  children  died,  his 
wife,  hollow-eyed  and  wan  from  want  of  proper  food,  pleaded  with 
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SIR  A.  ROTHSCHILD. 

him  to  relinquish  his  project;  his  neighbors  reviled  him,  and  all  the 
time  the  kiln,  with  its  insatiable  maw,  swallowed  up  everything  until 
the  direst  poverty  stared  him  in  the  face.  For  sixteen  years  he 
struggled,  and  then,  with  exhausted  credit,  he  could  no  longer  pro- 
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cure  fuel  to  fire  his  kiln.  Success,  he  felt,  was  within  his  grasp,  and, 
undaunted  by  failure,  he  sacrificed  his  furniture  for  fuel.  One  by 
one  the  few  domestic  articles  disappeared  in  the  kiln,  his  wife  and 
children,  hungry  and  ragged,  in  vain  imploring  him  to  desist.  If 
this  failed  it  was  of  necessity  his  last  experiment.  The  very  last  stick 
of  furniture  had  been  thrust  in  the  kiln,  the  house  had  been  stripped 
of  every  vestige  of  woodwork,  and  who  shall  attempt  to  portray 
with  what  emotion  Palissy  awaited  the  result.  At  last  the  time  ar- 
rived when  he  would  know  whether  he  had  been  successful  or — but 
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he  dared  not  face,  even  to  himself  the  dread  alternative.  With 
trembling  hands  he  drew  the  four  pieces  from  the  kiln — for  a mo- 
ment he  dared  not  trust  his  senses — he  looked  again— the  enamel  had 
fused,  and  the  success  for  which  he  had  toiled  so  long  had  come. 
The  mad  enthusiast  was  now  the  success  of  the  day,  and  the  Queen, 
Catherine  de  Medici,  and  the  nobles  of  her  court  took  him  under  their 
protection  and  gave  him  orders  for  vases  and  figures  to  ornament 
their  chateaux.  For  some  vears  Palissy  enjoyed  untroubled  reward 
for  his  years  of  toil  and  unflinching  tenacity  of  purpose — courted  by 
those  who  had  previously  reviled  him  as  a madman.  He  became 
enthralled  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  devoted  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  cause,  and  in  1558  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
at  Bordeaux,  his  kilns  and  materials  being  destroyed.  Through  the 
intervention  of  the  king  he  was  liberated  in  1563,  and  set  up  a pottery 
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in  Paris,  where,  until  1588,  he  lived  and  prospered;  but  a fresh  wave 
of  intolerance  swept  over  the  country,  and  he  was  in  that  year  sent 
to  the  Bastile.  Henry  III.  offered  him  his  freedom  if  he  would  re- 
cant ; but  the  stern  old  potter  indignantly  refused,  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  execution,  but  died  in  1589,  before  it  was  carried  out, 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age.  The  faience  of  Palissy  is  ornamented 
with  figures  in  relief — mythological,  historical  and  allegorical, 
usually  finished  in  bright  colors,  in  which  yellows,  blues  and  grays 
predominate.  His  enamel  does  not  approach  that  of  Luca  della 
Robbia,  or  even  of  the  Normandy  ware.  It  is  by  the  natural  objects 
he  placed  on  his  faience  that  he  is  best  known,  bis  “pieces  rustiques,” 
ornamented  with  fish,  snakes,  frogs,  shells,  plants,  etc.,  being  re- 
markably true  to  nature,  and  all  modeled  from  subjects  indigenous 
to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Paris,  where  his  best  works  were 
produced.  It  is  a fact  that  cannot  be  ignored  that  during  all  Pal- 
issy’s  experiments  he  was  aware  that  the  making  of  the  enamel  was 
no  secret  in  Italy,  and  that  a journey  to  any  of  the  potteries  in  Italy 
would  have  taugh  him  all,  possibly  more,  than  he  discovered  in 
those  terrible  sixteen  years  of  experimenting  at  Saintes.  Palissy, 
during  bis  confinement  in  prison  occupied  bis  time  in  writing  his 
autobiography,  but  it  gives  very  few  details  of  the  process  employed 
by  him.  Philosophical,  religious  and  artistic  meditations,  singular 
as  emanating  from  the  pen  of  a workman,  were  also  published  by 
him,  which  M.  Lemartine  says  are  “real  treasures  of  human  wisdom, 
divine  piety  and  eminent  genius,  as  well  as  of  great  simplicity,  vigor 
and  copiousness  of  style.  It  is  impossible  after  reading  them  not  to 
consider  the  poor  potter  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  French 
language.  Montaigne  is  not  more  free  and  flowing ; Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  is  scarcely  more  graphic ; neither  does  Bossuet  excel  him  in 
poetical  powers.”  Linder  the  successors  of  Palissy  the  art  quickly 
degenerated,  and  was  soon  altogether  abandoned.  Avisseau  of 
Tours  (q.  v.)  and  his  son  have  made  excellent  reproductions  of 
Palissy  ware,  as  has  also  Pull,  of  Paris,  a plate  by  the  latter  having 
been  purchased  by  the  South  Kensington  Museum  as  a veritable 
Palissy. 

Pallandrr,  M.,  a Parisian  flower  painter,  whose  works  are  de- 
servedly prized.  He  has  done  some  fine  work  for  Haviland  & Co. 

Palmer,  of  Bagnall,  is  erroneously  credited  with  the  discovery  of 
salt  glazing  in  1680.  The  story  goes  that  a pot  full  of  salt  water  had 
been  left  on  the  fire,  and  that,  boiling  over,  the  brine  had  covered  the 
outside  of  the  pot  with  a bright  glaze,  which  the  potter  immediately 
turned  to  account  and  put  into  practice  at  his  pottery.  There  are  sev- 
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eral  all-sufficient  reasons  to  show  the  absurdity  of  this  story,  one  of 
which  is  that  salt  glaze  would  not  form  in  an  open  place.  ( See  Salt 
Glaze.) 

Palmer,  PL,  Hanley.  He  made  imitations  of  Wedgwood  ware, 
and  afterwards  entered  into  partnership  with  J.  Neale  (q.v.). 

Pankhurst,  J.  W.,  & Co.  (See  Johnson  Bros.) 

Paon  (le).  The  Peacock.  Sign  of  a fabrique  of  faience  founded 
at  Delft  in  1651,  and  which  existed  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  products  of  this  manufactory  usually  carefully  ex- 
ecuted, often  bear  as  mark  the  letters  of  the  name  of  the  sign  formed 
in  monogram,  a contraction  of  the  letters  D.  Pauw.  At  this  manu- 
factory there  were  made  faiences  decorated  in  polychrome  with  flow- 
ers, etc.,  and  heavy  broken  lines  which  led  to  the  appellation  “thun- 
der storm  faiences.”  They  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
intense  red  enhanced  by  permanent  yellow.  (Mark  H,  page  385.) 

Paree,  Pieter.  Master  potter  established  in  1759  at  Delft  at 
the  sign  of  the  Metal  Pot.  The  rather  rare  products  of  this  manu- 
factory during  the  directorship  of  P.  Paree  are  marked  with  a mono- 
gram formed  by  the  initials  of  the  sign. 

Parent,  director  of  the  Sevres  manufactory  from  1773  to  1779. 

Parthian  Furnaces.  (See  Murrhine.) 

Parian.  This  beautiful  body  used  for  busts,  statuettes,  etc.,  is 
composed  of  three-fifths  china  stone  and  two  of  feldspar.  It  is  non- 
plastic and  therefore  cannot  be  modeled,  so  the  casting  or  cordage 
process  is  employed.  Its  origin  has  been  disputed,  both  Mintons 
and  Copelands  claiming  to  have  invented  it.  Mr.  W.  H.  Goss,  who 
when  the  experiments  were  being  conducted  was  a young  boy,  knew 
all  the  parties  concerned  and  afterward  wrote  the  particulars  of  the 
discovery  for  a book  published  at  The  Hague  in  1864,  entitled 
“Vergslag  der  Wereldtentoonstelling  te  London  in  1862,”  which  was 
an  important  work  on  the  London  exhibition,  produced  by  order  of 
the  government  of  Holland.  Mr.  Goss  states  that  it  was  during 
the  year  1845  that  experiments  were  made  at  the  manufactory  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Copeland  to  obtain  a ceramic  material  that  should  resemble 
marble.  The  experiments  were  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
S.  C.  Hall,  the  editor  of  the  Art  Journal,  who  recommended  that  re- 
ductions from  the  sculptures  of  the  great  modern  masters  in  such  a 
material  would  be  appropriate  works  to  be  offered  as  prizes  by  the 
Art  Union  of  London.  In  pursuance  of  this  idea  a reduced  model 
of  Gibson’s  Narcissus  was  sent  to  the  Copeland  works  to  be  repro- 
duced as  a sample,  so  soon  as  the  experiments  in  hand  should  have 
led  to  a satisfactory  result.  The  experiments  were  being  made  by 
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two  or  three  experienced  potters  at  Copelands’,  but  the  beautiful  ma- 
terial was  first  produced  there  by  Mr.  John  Mountford,  who  had 
served  his  apprenticeship  at  the  old  Derby  china  works  during  its  last 
days,  and  who  with  many  others  of  the  Derby  potters  had  migrated 
to  the  improving  and  rapidly  extending  potteries  of  Stoke.  After 
having  produced  satisfactory  specimens  of  the  new  material,  then 
called  “porcelain  statuary,”  Mountford  himself  then  made  the  first 
statuette  on  Christmas  Day,  1845,  from  the  model  of  Gibson's  Nar- 
cissus, before  alluded  to.  This  being  submitted  to  Mr.  Gibson  he 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  best  material  next  to  marble,  for  the  repro- 
duction of  sculpture,  and  the  new  body  soon  became  an  established 
and  important  addition  to  the  ceramic  branches.  About  the  same 
time  Messrs.  IT.  Minton  & Co.  commenced  experiments  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  brought  out  a similar  body 
which  they  called  “Parian.”  The  tint  of  Minton”s  Parian  closely  re- 
sembled that  of  newly  chiseled  Parian  marble,  while  Copelands’  re- 
sembled the  same  material  toned  down  by  a little  age.  This  body 
is  often  alluded  to  as  “Parian  marble”  which  is  a misnomer.  The 
word  “Parian”  is  no  doubt  derived  from  Paros  an  isle  in  the  Egean 
Sea.  Hence  the  chronicles  of  the  city  of  Athens  engraved  on  marble 
in  the  Isle  of  Paros,  which  contains  a chronicle  of  events  from  1582 
B.  C.  to  264  B.  C.,  are  alluded  to  as  “Parian  chronicles,”  and  the 
marble  of  that  island  would  in  like  manner  be  described  as  Parian 
marble,  a term  not  applicable  to  its  ceramic  imitation. 

Paris.  Manufactories  of  earthenware  and  faience  have  always 
existed  at  Paris,  but  from  some  unexplained  reason  no  records  have 
been  kept  and  little  is  known  of  their  history  or  of  the  exact  nature 
of  their  manufactures.  The  Parisian  pottery  of  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  appears  to  have  been  of  a somewhat  coarse  de- 
scription, the  enamel  grayish  and  often  blistered  and  uneven.  The 
drawing  of  the  designs  was  bold  and  generally  encircled  with  a well 
defined  black  line.  The  borders,  usually  copied  from  Rouen  designs, 
were  clumsily  executed.  Much  of  the  faience  bears  facetious  and 
bacchanalian  inscriptions  and  the  centers  were  occupied  by  names 
or  figure  subjects  rather  coarsely  painted.  Most  of  it  was  decorated 
in  blue,  though  a few  manufacturers  attempted  the  polychrome  de- 
signs of  Rouen,  replacing  the  distinctive  Norman  red  with  a dark 
yellow  ochre,  which  often  assists  in  determining  their  origin.  The 
only  manufacturer  of  this  period  known  with  certainty  is  that  of 
Digne,  who  was  commanded  by  the  Abbess  of  Chelles,  daughter  of 
the  Due  d’Orleans,  who  was  regent  of  France  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  XV.,  to  manufacture  pharmacy  pots,  etc.,  for  use  in  her 
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abbey.  These  are  decorated  in  blue  and  citrine  yellow,  and  are  em- 
blazoned with  the  arms  of  the  Orleans  family.  Later  the  paste  was 
improved,  the  enamel  became  whiter  and  the  decoration  more  care- 
fully executed.  The  finest  productions  of  the  time  were  the  white 
faience  stoves  and  pier  chimneys  ornamented  with  wreaths  and  col- 
umns surmounted  by  baskets  of  flowers,  which  were  really 
very  artistic.  One  of  the  best  manufactories  was  that  of  Sieur 
Ollivier  in  the  Rue  de  la  Roquette.  Of  the  following  porcelain 
manufacturers  we  have  spoken  elsewhere : Manufacture  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Lazare ; Manufacture  de  la  Courtille ; Porcelaine  a la 
Reine,  Rue  Thiroux;  Rue  de  Bondy  (Due  d’Angouleme)  ; Pont  aux 
Choux ; Rue  Poppincount ; Du  Prince  de  Galles  ; as  also  of  St.  Cloud, 
Sceaux  and  Sevres.  Reference  is  also  made  elsewhere  to  the  follow- 
ing existing  houses;  T.  Deck,  Colinot,  Parvelle,  Pull  and  Barbijet. 
Much  beautiful  work  is  executed  in  Paris  by  chambrelans,  porcelain 
painters  who  work  in  their  own  dwellings,  en  chambre,  and  decorate, 
or  sometimes  employ  a numerous  staff  to  decorate,  the  white  ware 
made  in  Paris  or  Limoges,  for  the  large  Parisian  retail  establish- 
ments. 

Parville,  Paris.  Manufacturer  of  faience  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  Longwy. 

Pasquier,  du.  Founder  of  the  Vienna  factory.  (See  Vienna.) 

Passeri,  G.  An  Italian  writer  on  ceramics  late  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. His  work  on  Majolica  is  the  one  from  which  we  derive  much 
of  our  knowledge  of  Italian  majolica.  It  was  originally  published  in 
1752  at  Venice,  at  Bologna  in  1775,  in  1883  and  again  at  Pesaro  in 
1833,  and  finally  in  Paris  in  1853.  Passed  was  born  in  1694  and 
died  in  1780. 

Passy.  A manufactory  of  porcelain  contemporary  with  that  of 
St.  Cloud ; is  referred  to  by  contemporary  writers,  but  we  have  no 
further  information  respecting  it. 

Pastillage.  (Decoration  by  the  process  of).  This  special 
style  of  decoration  has  been  employed  since  the  fifteenth  century  on 
glazed  pottery  made  in  the  west  and  north  of  France  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Beauvais,  and  especially  in  Switzerland  in  the  canton  of 
Berne,  notably  at  Heimberg  near  Thoun  where  it  is  still  used. 
The  process  of  this  decoration  consists  in  the  use  of  boiling  liquids, 
colored  by  oxides  of  antimony,  copper,  cobalt  and  manganese,  con- 
tained in  small  bowls  whose  narrow  spouts  are  supplied  by  a quill, 
through  which  the  color  escapes  drop  by  drop  or  in  tiny  streams, 
thus  forming  in  delicate  lines  or  dots,  flowers  or  armorial  bearings 
and  even  figures,  rather  crude  but  in  firm  and  decided  tones.  Some- 
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times  the  clay  is  covered  by  a colored  or  white  engobe  which  permits 
infinite  variety  in  the  decoration  thus  obtained. 

Patanazzi,  The.  Painters  on  faience  who  worked  at  Urbino 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. The  eldest,  who  was 
doubtless  a pupil  of  Orazio 
Fontana,  whose  style  he 
followed,  seemed  to  be 
Antonio,  who  thus  signed 
a beautiful  vase  orna- 
mented by  grotescpies  of  a 
remarkable  execution,  in 
the  Spitzer  collection.  Next 
to  him  Alfonso,  to  whom 
is  attributed  the  mark  G, 
and  whose  name  is  fre- 
quently found  in  full : Al- 
fonzo  Patanazzi,  Fecit,  Ur- 
bini,  1606.  Alfonzo  Pata- 
nazzi Fe  Urbini  in  Botega 
di  Jos.  Batista  Boccione, 
1607.  Eater  Francesco, 
whose  works  signed  F.  P. 
bear  the  dates  1608  and 
1717,  and  last  Vincenzio, 
who,  proud  of  his  preco- 
cious talent,  signed  some 
very  mediocre  pieces  which 
he  painted,  with  his  name 
and  the  mention  of  his  age : 
Vincenzio  Patanazzi  de 
Anni  Dodeci.  Vincenzis 
Patanazzi  Da  Urbino  di 
eta  D’anni  tradeci  del  1620. 

Pate.  The  French  word 
for  paste  or  body  of  pot- 
tery. 

Pate.  Changeant.  A 
Minton  pate-sur-pAte  vase  by  solon.  body  invented  by  M.  Reg- 

nault,  of  Sevres,  which 
in  day  light  is  a soft  gray,  but  changes  in  an  artificial  light  to  a 
beautiful  pink.  It  was  also  very  successfully  produced  by  Mintons. 
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Pate  Dure.  Plard  porcelain  (q.  v.).  (See  also  Porcelain.) 

Pate  Tendre.  Soft  or  artificial  porcelain.  (See  Artificial  Por- 
celain and  Porcelain.) 

Pate-sur-pate.  A process  of  decoration  invented  or  revived 
by  Louis  Robert,  the  director  of  Sevres,  in  1850,  though  it  was  more 
than  ten  years  after  before  any  satisfactory  specimens  were  pro- 
duced. It  consists  in  painting,  on  a body  stained  with  metallic 
oxides,  with  white  slip,  one  thickness  being  laid  on  another  until  the 
desired  strength  is  obtained.  The  work  is  done  partly  with  a brush, 
partly  with  sharp  iron  tools,  which  scrape  and  smooth  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  brush  work,  incise  the  details  and  delineate  the  outlines. 
In  the  hands  of  an  artist  most  beautiful  effects  are  obtained,  the 
translucency  of  the  clay  giving  soft  lights  of  exceeding  delicacy. 
The  artist  is  all  the  time  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  knowing 
what  degree  of  translucency  will  be  apparent  in  certain  parts  after  the 
firing,  and  he  has  nothing  but  his  experience  and  judgment  to  rely 
on.  The  beautiful  conceptions  of  M.  Solon  (q.v.)  are  familiar  to 
all  lovers  of  artistic  pottery  and  it  is  one  of  these  we  illustrate. 

Patera.  A vessel  employed  by  the  Romans  in  their  sacrifice,  in 
which  they  offered  consecrated  meats  to  the  gods.  It  was  also  used 
to  receive  the  blood  of  the  victims.  Originally  they  were  made  of  pot- 
tery but  later  metals  were  substituted. 

Patina.  A basin  or  bowl  of  earthenware  used  by  the  Romans 
to  serve  food  in.  Pliny  states  that  when  Vitellius  wished  to  obtain 
an  enormous  bowl  in  which  to  serve  up  his  famous  ragout,  which 
he  styled  the  TEgis  of  Minerva,  he  had  an  oven  purposely  constructed 
to  bake  it,  which  cost  a million  sistertia. 

Patras.  Proprietor  of  a pottery  at  Lyons  in  1776. 

Pauw,  D.  A manufacturer  of  Delft  at  the  sign  of  the  Peacock. 
He  was  established  in  1651,  and  the  works  were  in  existence  until 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Pavia.  After  Giorgio  Andreoli  had  quitted  Pavia  he  settled  at 
Gubbio.  We  believe  there  existed  no  faience  fabrique  in  this  city 
previous  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century ; that  is  to  sav,  at 
the  time  when  the  Cuzio  decorated  with  legends  and  foliage  engraved 
on  their  peculiar  brown  dishes.  (See  Cuzio.) 

Pearson  & Handcock,  The  Abbey  Pottery,  Cobridge.  Tradi- 
tion says  this  old  pottery  was  formerly  worked  by  the  monks  of 
Houlton  Abbey,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  in  existence,  about  a 
mile  and  a half  away.  Mr.  E.  M.  Pearson  in  1862,  whilst  repairing 
the  roof,  found  cut  on  the  purlin  the  date  1703.  The  above  firm 
commenced  business  there  about  1846.  Mr.  Handcock  retired  in 
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1851,  and  Edward  Pearson  continued  the  business  under  his  own 
name  until  1872,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Meakin,  who 
continued  until  1879,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Wood  & Haw- 
thorne. Colliery  operations  have  undermined  the  old  pottery  and 
it  is  now  abandoned.  Cobridge  Hall,  the  residence  of  the  Misses 
Adams,  who  owned  the  pottery,  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
Hales  & Adams  were  potters  in  Cobridge  in  1787,  and  they  probably 
occupied  the  Abbey  Works.  In  1851  Pearson  manufactured  exclu- 
sively for  the  American  market,  and  he  was  the  original  maker  of 
the  Wheat  or  Ceres  pattern,  which  became  very  popular  and  was 
copied  by  several  other  manufacturers.  This  was  first  produced  in 
i860.  His  mark  was  the  English  coat-of-arms  and  his  name. 

Pearson,  Edward  M.,  son  of  the  above,  and  associated  with 
him  from  i860  to  1872.  In  the  following  year  he  came  to  America 
and  has  been  here  ever  since.  At  this  time  the  manufacture  of  white 
ware  was  an  unimportant  industry,  Knowles,  Taylor  & Knowles 
having  drawn  the  first  kiln  of  white  granite  ever  made  in  East 
Liverpool,  September  5,  1872,  so  that  Mr.  Pearson’s  arrival,  with 
his  practical  knowledge,  was  at  an  opportune  moment.  He  became 
associated  with  Homer  and  Shakespere  Laughlin,  and  the  citizens 
gave  them  the  ground  (and  a bonus  of  $5,000)  on  which  the  first 
Laughlin  factory  was  erected,  Mr.  Pearson  planning  and  building 
the  same.  In  1875  he  planned  and  built  the  Dresden  Pottery; 
remodeled  the  Phoenix  for  Brunt  & Co.  in  1876  and  managed  the 
same  until  1878,  finding  time  in  the  meanwhile  to  draw  plans  for 
the  Ben  Harker  Pottery  (now  Wallace  & Chetwvnd),  and  in  the 
following  year  to  remodel  the  works  of  the  Harker  Pottery  Company. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  England,  but  was  called  to 
Wheeling  to  assist  in  an  undertaking  there,  and  planned  and  built 
the  Wheeling  Pottery.  He  was  the  manager  of  the  business  until 
1889,  when  he  was  elected  president  and  general  manager,  continu- 
ing as  such  until  1893,  which  closed  his  busy  career  as  a potter, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Franzheim,  though  he  still  retains 
his  interest  in  the  business.  From  this  rapid  summary  it  will  be 
seen  how  important  a factor  Mr.  Pearson  has  been  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  earthenware  business  in  America. 

Pegg.  A painter  at  the  old  Derby  China  Works. 

Pelissier,  Pierre.  (See  Lille.) 

Peleve,  Pierre.  The  first  director  of  the  Sincenny  factory 

( q • v.). 

Pelliparii,  The.  A family  from  Castel-Durante,  who,  on 
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establishing  themselves  at  the  capital  city  of  the  duchy,  took  the 
name  of  Fontana  (q.v.). 

Pennington,  Seth.  A manufacturer  at  Liverpool.  He  made 
delft,  fine  earthenware,  and,  later,  china.  His  pieces  are  dated  from 
1760  to  1779.  His  manufactory  was  at  Shaws  Browe,  and  there  is 
in  the  Hanley  Museum  a very  large  punch  bowl  painted  by  Robinson 
and  manufactured  by  him.  He  made  a very  beautiful  blue  color,  for 
which  a Staffordshire  manufacturer  offered  £1,000  (about  $5,000) 
for  the  receipt,  an  offer  which  was,  however,  refused.  This  receipt 
Seth  confided  to  his  brother  James,  who,  when  intoxicated,  told  it 
to  a companion,  who  sold  it  to  Staffordshire  manufacturers.  Pen- 
nington’s china  body,  the  memorandum  of  the  receipt  of  which  is 
dated  March  18,  1769,  was  composed  of  bone  ashes,  60  lbs. ; lyme 
sand,  40  lbs. ; flint,  35  lbs. ; frit ; to  every  60  lbs.  of  above,  20  lbs.  of 
clay.  This  is  interesting  as  showing  the  use  of  bones  in  china  body 
at  this  date.  M 171. 

Pennington.  A figure  painter  at  Worcester  early  in  the  present 
century. 

Pennis,  Anthony.  Manufacturer  at  Delft.  Mark,  A.  P. 

Pennis,  Johannes.  Manufacturer  at  Delft.  Mark,  J.  P. 

Pennsylvania.  China  was  manufactured  in  Philadelphia  as 
early  as  1770,  but  it  is  not  known  how  long  the  works  were  carried 
on.  William  Ellis  Tucker,  some  time  between  1816  and  1830,  made 
first  a non-translucent  ware,  and  afterward  china.  This  is  more 
fully  dealt  with  under  the  heading  “Tucker  & Hulme.”  In  Bucks 
and  Montgomery  counties,  Pennsylvania,  a slip-decorated  ware  on  a 
common  red  body  was  made  during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
and  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  The  tulip  was  largely  used 
as  a motif.  The  workmanship  is  extremely  crude,  but  they  are 
interesting  as  showing  the  expression  of  an  art  feeling  among  an 
uncultured  people,  and  are  always  extremely  original.  The  employr- 
ment  of  inscriptions  is  also  a good  feature.  Mr.  E.  A.  Barber  has 
unearthed  a good  many  specimens  of  these  wares  and  has  written 
entertainingly  about  them  and  their  makers,  who  it  appears  made 
mugs  but  did  not  drink  beer,  and  were  so  lesthetic  that  when  the 
pattern  on  an  oval  dish  ran  lengthwise  “it  was  placed  when  in  use 
on  the  table  with  the  narrow  side  toward  the  carver,  instead  of  the 
broad  side.” 

Pentitievre,  Due  de.  The  manufactories  of  Sceaux  and  Orleans 
were  both  under  his  protection.  He  was  Grand  Admiral  of  France. 

Peoria  Pottery  Company,  Peoria,  111.  Manufacturers  of  white 
granite  and  semi-porcelain.  M 172. 
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Perger.  A painter  at  the  Royal  Vienna  Works. 

Perl,  George.  Succeeded  Leithner  as  director  of  the  Royal 
Vienna  Works. 

Perrin-Veuve.  She  made  faience  at  Marseilles  toward  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  applied  for  permission  to  make  china, 
but  of  the  latter  no  specimens  are  known.  Her  faience  is  marked 
V.  P.,  the  letters  being  joined.  M 173. 

Perrine,  M.,  & Sons,  Baltimore,  Md.  Established  in  1827. 
Manufacturers  of  flower  pots,  black  glazed  ware,  etc. 

Persia.  The  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  Persian 
pottery.  Some  writers  claim  that  porcelain  was  never  made  in 
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Persia,  while  others  go  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  much  of  the 
porcelain  catalogued  in  our  museums  as  Chinese  is  really  Persian. 
Certainly  as  far  back  as  1426  Persian  influence  must  have  been 
strongly  felt  in  China,  if,  indeed,  the  porcelain  described  as  Chinese 
was  not  actually  made  in  Persia,  and  extended  to  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  Aster  pattern  is  an  example  of  this,  the 
set  arrangement  of  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  Chinese 
ornament.  We  know  that  Chinese  workmen  visited  Persia,  and  that 
the  traffic  from  India,  China  and  Japan  passed  through  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  Europe,  mostly  from  the  port  of  Gombron  (q.  v.),  but  the 
arguments  seem  mostlv  to  favor  a negation  as  to  a true  porcelain 
being  made  by  the  Persians— a view  followed  by  Major  R.  Murdoch 
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Smith,  whose  long  residence  in  Persia  and  familiarity  with  their 
manufacturers  entitle  his  judgment  to  respect.  Long  before  the 
Europeans  made  china  the  Persians  made  such  beautiful  earthenware 
that  it  well  might  be  mistaken  for  Chinese  porcelain  as  regards 
design,  color  and  form.  The  body  of  the  oldest  specimens  is  porous 
and  essentially  earthenware,  and  many  of  them  bear  Chinese  marks, 
either  made  by  Chinese  workmen  brought  to  Persia,  or  by  Persian 
workmen  in  imitation  of  Chinese.  Major  Smith  classifies  Persian 
pottery  as  follows : The  finest,  which  also  most  closely  resembles 
the  Chinese,  is  of  a very  hard  paste,  with  a pure  and  brilliant  glaze, 
the  ground  white,  with  designs  in  azure  blue.  Some  have  designs 
in  relief.  This  kind  appears  to  have  survived  the  longest  in  Persia, 
the  earthenware  of  the  present  day  being  a degenerated  form  of  it. 
The  second  kind  is  less  imitative  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  paste  is 
softer  and  more  porous ; the  blue  is  brighter,  the  glaze  less  even, 
and  the  designs  not  so  well  drawn.  The  third  class  is  harder  and 
denser  than  the  others ; the  designs  are  of  a blackish  color  on  white 
ground,  the  drawing  sensibly  deteriorating.  The  glaze  is  thick  and 
white,  and  seems  to  have  some  affinity  to  the  stanniferous  enamel 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Arabs  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
If  the  design  includes  figures,  the  faces  are  left  blank,  indicating 
they  were  made  by  Mussulmans  of  the  Sunni  sect,  whose  tenets 
regarding  graven  and  painted  images  are  very  rigid.  Most  of  the 
vases  of  this  class  are  somewhat  translucid.  The  fourth  kind  is  a 
translucid  white  earthenware  somewhat  resembling  the  transparent 
porcelain  of  China.  “It  is  generally  thin;  many  of  the  articles  have 
gaufrures,  or  are  varnished  with  a single  color  outside,  in  which 
case  they  are  a little  thicker  than  the  others.  The  paste  appears  to 
be  harder  than  that  of  the  other  kinds.  The  examples,  which  are  all 
small,  have  no  maker’s  marks.”  The  fifth  kind  is  also  translucid,  but 
very  thin,  and  has  generally  lace-like  designs.  It  is  possibly  more 
of  a porcelain  than  a true  earthenware.  The  sixth  kind  comprises 
all  the  common  pottery  made  of  reddish  clay  and  covered  with  a 
single  color.  To  this  division  belong  the  large  pieces  of  great 
thickness  and  weight,  many  of  which  are  imitations  of  the  Chinese 
Celadon.  This  is  probably  of  older  origin  than  most  of  the  others, 
as  fragments  of  it  are  found  mixed  with  bits  of  common  unglazed 
pottery  among  almost  all  the  ruins  of  Persia.  In  the  ruins  of 
Rhages  (a  city  whose  origin  is  unknown,  but  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Tobias,  and  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Persia  long  before  the  Christian  era),  small  unglazed  pear- 
shaped  pots  have  been  found,  the  body  of  which  is  a dense  stone- 
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ware,  and  with  rudely  executed  figures  or  written  characters  in 
relief.  Similar  pots  have  been  found  in  Egypt  and  other  countries, 
but  their  use  has  not  been  determined,  the  Persians  having  no  tra- 
ditions as  to  what  purpose  they  served.  The  first  and  second  kinds 
of  this  classification  before  arriving  at  the  state  of  perfection  which 
they  ultimately  attained,  must  be  of  very  ancient  date.  Mr.  G.  de 
Morgan,  the  eminent  explorer,  it  is  now  reported,  has  discovered 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Susa,  near  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  was 
destroyed  bv  Assurbanipal,  645  B.  C.,  and  has  found  there  many 
interesting  remains  which  when  examined  may  throw  further  light 
on  the  pottery  of  Persia.  Mr.  de  Morgan  writes : “The  examination 
of  .the  principal  mound  of  Susa,  that  one  on  which  stood  the  Acropolis 
and  where  certainly  were  erected  the  oldest  buildings,  disclosed 
many  scientific  treasures.  At  the  top  are  the  debris  left  at  the 
beginning  of  our  era,  or  during  the  mediaeval  ages,  by  the  Arabs,  the 
Sassanids,  and  possibly  the  Parthians ; below  you  come  across  the 
ruins  of  the  Archaemenian  epoch,  the  crumblings  of  which  cover  a 
thickness  of  some  seven  or  eight  inches.  These  beds  are  full  of 
broken  bricks  or  glazed  pottery.  It  is  below  the  mass  of  debris, 
the  oldest  dating  back  to  the  Achaemenian  epoch,  that  are  found  the 
Elamite  remains.  These  are  found  in  a thick  bed  of  earth,  ashes  and 
debris  of  all  kinds,  the  date  of  which  is  easily  discernible  by  the 
nature  of  the  ceramics  that  they  contain.  The  Elamite  pottery,  the 
fragments  of  which  are  very  abundant  in  all  the  mounds  of  Elam, 
is  particularly  interesting.  At  Susa  the  paste  is  sometimes  coarse, 
or  very  fine,  made  with  the  wheel,  and  sometimes  very  light.  The 
most  elaborate  vases  are  ornamented  with  geometric  patterns,  painted 
in  brown,  white  or  red,  on  a yellow  or  reddish  ground.  This  pottery 
indicates  on  the  part  of  the  potters  who  made  it  a great  amount  of 
practical  knowledge  and  skill.  On  the  same  level,  and  mixed  with 
the  fragments  of  pottery,  are  found  at  Susa  fragments  of  alabaster, 
vases  in  hard  stone  similar  to  those  of  Egypt,  and  pieces  of  statues, 
some  of  them  bearing  inscriptions  in  Susian.  Below  the  Susian 
debris  are  remaihs  which  I will  designate  as  prehistoric,  because 
there  are  in  this  level  cut  flints,  nuclei,  knives,  splinters,  blades,  and 
coarse  pottery,  hand-made,  without  use  of  the  wheel.  This  stratum 
may  have  a thickness  of  ten  to  twelve  meters  in  the  largest  mound 
of  Susa.”  The  allusion  to  “fragments  of  alabaster  vases  in  hard 
stone”  may  possibly  help  to  elucidate  the  problem  of  the  Murrhine 
vases  of  the  Romans,  which  Herodotus  states  were  “baked  in 
Parthian  furnaces.”  In  addition  to  the  classification  given  there 
remains  the  earthenware  a reflet  metallique  or  with  metallic  luster. 
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The  body  corresponds  to  the  first  and  second  kinds,  but  the  covering 
is  altogether  sui  generis.  Fragments  have  been  found  at  Rhages, 
which  was  finally  destroyed  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, so  that  the  debris  found  there  must  at  the  very  latest  be  of  that 
date.  But  the  city  probably  existed  several  centuries  before  the 
present  era,  so  these  pieces  may  date  two  thousand  years  ago.  The 
manufacture  continued  as  late  as  the  time  of  Shah  Abbas  (A.  D. 
1586),  in  whose  reign  tiles  with  metallic  lusters  were  still  made. 
Of  this  a reflet,  two  kinds  are  found  in  Persia — one,  yellow  on  a white 
ground,  the  other  lapis-lazuli  blue.  Of  the  former  there  are  several 
varieties,  the  yellow  being  more  or  less  dark,  and  giving  several 
reflets.  The  latter  and  rarest  is  of 
one  style  only.  The  ancient  wall 
tiles  a reflet  metallique  are  of  more 
recent  date,  and,  like  the  earthen- 
ware of  which  they  are  imitations, 
they  appear  at  first  to  have  been 
made  with  even  surfaces,  inscrip- 
tions and  other  ornaments  in  relief 
being  added  at  a later  period.  Most 
of  them  date  from  the  early  part 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  some 
of  them  are  said  to  be  of  great  size, 
six  to  eight  feet  in  length.  Almost 
all  these  tiles  probably  belonged  to 
mosques  and  other  sacred  buildings, 
and  bear  inscriptions  from  the 
Koran ; and  as  these  edifices  are  Persian  tile. 

closed  to  Europeans,  the  manner 

in  which  the  few  known  specimens  existing  were  procured  is  not 
to  be  too  thoroughly  investigated.  A remarkable  exception  to  this 
rule  is  a lustered  tile  with  figures  in  relief,  but  without  inscrip- 
tion, said  to  have  been  found  in  an  old  castle  in  Mazanderan,  and 
which  must  date  from  before  the  Mohammedan  era  (A.  D.  622), 
as  for  a long  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  new  religion  the 
Persians  obeyed  the  precepts  of  its  founders  by  refraining  from  any 
representation  of  the  human  form.  The  figures  on  this  tile  represent 
the  first  episode  of  the  story  of  Bahram  Gur.  Bahrain,  while  out 
hunting  with  his  favorite  wife,  seeing  an  antelope  scratching  its  ear 
with  one  of  its  hind  feet,  bade  his  wife  see  if  he  could  not  pin  the 
foot  and  ear  together  with  his  arrow.  He  accomplished  the  feat, 
but  was  so  annoyed  at  the  slight  admiration  bestowed  upon  his  skill 
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by  his  wife  that  he  immediately  divorced  her.  She  thereupon  betook 
herself  to  a high  castle,  where  every  day  she  carried  a calf  to  the 
top  of  the  tower  and  down  again,  beginning  with  its  birth  and  con- 
tinuing until  it  had  become  a full-sized  cow.  One  day  the  king, 
passing  that  way,  was  struck  by  observing  a cow  on  the  top  of  the 
castle.  Wondering  how  it  got  there,  he  sent  his  servant  to  inquire. 
In  reply  his  former  queen  appeared  carrying  the  cow  easily  on  her 
shoulders.  In  expressing  his  great  astonishment  at  such  a feat,  she 
said  it  was  merely  a matter  of  practice,  and  no  more  worthy  of 
admiration  than  his  own  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  bow.  The 
answer  pleased  him,  and  she  was  at  once  restored  to  favor.  A frag- 
ment of  a tile  from  the  ruins  of  Rhages  shows  that  the  modern  art 
of  gilding  earthenware  “by  the  application  of  gold  leaf  to  the  sur- 
face” was  successfully  practiced  in  Persia  more  than  six  hundred 
years  ago.  Wall  tiles  have  continued  in  use  in  Persia  until  the 
present  day,  both  wall  and  floor  tiles  being  made  at  Teheran,  many 
of  which  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  artistic  merit.  Pottery  was 
made  all  over  the  kingdom,  at  Rhages,  Kashau,  Koom,  Meshed, 
Ispahan,  Nain,  and  Teheran.  Nearly  everything  was  made  for  use, 
and  but  little  for  mere  ornament  or  show  (see  Spittoons),  and  it 
shows  how  generally  diffused  were  artistic  taste  and  good  workman- 
ship in  the  country.  The  decorations  had  a great  amount  of  sim- 
ilarity, flowers  of  various  kinds,  both  natural  and  conventional,  con- 
stituting the  chief  feature.  Our  illustrations  convey  a fair  idea  of 
the  designs,  but  the  brilliant  colorings  in  blue,  turquoise,  green,  red, 
purple,  olive  green  and  indigo  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  imitate  natural  colorings — the  whole  scheme 
was  decorative,  and  if  a purple  cow  harmonized  with  its  surround- 
ings better  than  a dun  or  brown  one,  the  artist  did  not  hesitate 
so  to  depict  it.  It  was  from  Persia  that  the  Arabs  borrowed  much 
of  their  art,  and  which  they  carried  to  Spain,  if,  indeed,  Persian 
workmen  did  not  execute  much  of  the  work.  Persian  workmen 
were  no  doubt  employed  in  large  numbers  in  decorating  the  mosques, 
etc.,  in  the  Arab  capital,  and  from  this  probably  arose  the  so-called 
Arabian  or  Arabesque  style.  We  have  already  seen  that  China  was 
indebted  to  Persia  for  pottery  motifs,  as  was  also  probably  India,  as 
earthenware  formed  one  of  the  principle  articles  of  export  to  India  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  Dutch,  too,  according  to  Chardin, 
were  indebted  to  them  for  their  skill  and  success  in  making  pottery, 
and  the  Dutch  traders  sent  Persian  wares  to  Europe,  where  they 
passed  them  off  as  Chinese.  Several  ceramic  writers  speak  of  the 
“grains  of  rice”  pattern  as  being  of  Persian  origin.  Major  Smith 
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does  not  speak  of  it ; an  example  we  shall  imitate.  (See  also  Ispahan, 
Rhodian,  Shah  Abbas,  Spittoons.) 

Pesaro,  Italy.  This  little  city  in  the  Duchy  of  Urbino  has  always 
possessed  numerous  potteries.  Passeri,  who  was  born  there,  and 
who  has  furnished  precious  information  on  the  faience  industry, 
affirms  that  a manufactory  of  majolica  was  established  there  in  1462, 
and  that  it  is  to  the  workshops  of  this  industrious  city  that  we  must 
attribute' the  specimens  of  ancient  style  with  yellow  metallic  reflets; 
and  according  to  him  the  manufactures  became  greatly  increased 
because  of  the'  protection  accorded  to  the  potters  of  the  city  by  Guid 
Ubaldo  II.,  who  came  to  the  Duchy  of  Urbino  in  1538,  and  had  a 
sumptuously  decorated  palace  constructed  at  Pesaro.  In  the  oldest 
pieces  of  reflets  metdlliques  attributed  to  Pesaro,  the  reverse  is  simply 
glazed ; later  it  was  covered  on  both  sides  by  a white  enamel,  and  is 
decorated  on  the  reverse  with  concentric  lines  in  a shade  of  flame 
yellow,  which,  in  default  of  marks,  serves  to  distinguish  the  pro- 
ducers of  this  fabrique.  Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  a 
great  many  pieces  bore  in  full,  often  with  a date,  the  mention  “Fatto 
in  Pesaro.”  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  this  mention  is  accompanied  by 
the  name  of  the  artist  or  manufacturer:  La  Chacia  del  Porco,  Chal- 
idonio  Fatto  in  Pesaro,  1541  ; Fatto  in  Pesaro,  1542;  in  Bottega  de 
Mastro  Geronimo  Vesaro,  I.  P.  It  seems  to  have  been  Pesaro  that 
first  produced  faiences  ornamented  with  portraits  and  amatory 
devices  ( amatorii ) that  held  such  an  important  place  in  Italian 
ceramics,  and  that  are  valuable  in  giving  interesting  information 
regarding  the  arrangement  of  coiffures  and  dress  of  ladies  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Like  all  other  manufactories  of  Italian  majolica, 
that  of  Pesaro  ceased  to  produce  any  artistic  work  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
under  two  painters  of  Lodi,  Filippo-Antonio  Callegari  and  Antonio 
Casali,  it  again  became  active,  and  produced  faience  that  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  ancient  products,  but,  following  the  fad  of  the 
day,  sought  to  imitate  Chinese  porcelain.  At  the  Sevres  Museum  is 
a plate  in  Chinese  decoration  enriched  with  gold  and  signed  in  gold 
on  the  reverse,  with  marks  K and  L ; and  chance  has  recovered  a 
plate  of  Chinese  porcelain  with  the  same  decoration,  which  enables 
one  to  see  how  the  Pesaran  artists  interpreted  the  porcelain  that  they 
copied  thus  in  faience. 

Peters  & Reed,  Zanesville,  Ohio.  Colored  glaze,  jardinieres,  etc. 

Peterynck  obtained  in  175T  the  privilege  of  manufacturing  por- 
celain at  Tournay.  Fie  engaged  principally  English  workmen,  and 
in  1759  the  town  council  decided  to  send  for  an  English  Jesuit  priest 
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at  the  expense  of  the  town  to  convert  them  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  The  bleu  de  roi  produced  here  equaled  that  of  Sevres.  It 
is  principally  in  this  manufactory  that  the  best  imitations  of  Sevres 
ware  is  produced.  Peterynck  was  a native  of  Lille,  France. 

Petit  Chateau  de  Madrid.  A building  erected  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  Paris,  by  order  of  Francis  I.,  and  known  respectively 
as  the  Chateau  de  Faience  and  immense  vaisselier.  It  was  composed 
exclusively  of  terra-cotta,  enameled  earthenware  and  enamels.  The 
pottery  decorations  were  made  by  Italian  workmen,  among  whom 
was  Girolamo  della  Robbia,  son  of  Andrea  and  grandson  of  Luca 
della  Robbia.  The  chateau  was  destroyed  by  lire  in  1792,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  some  enamels  in  the  Musee  de  Cluny,  nothing  now 
remains  of  that  royal  whim,  as  the  terra-cotta  and  Italian  faience 
ornaments  were  sold  to  a pavioni,  crushed  and  turned  into  cement. 

Petit,  Lille.  China  manufacturer.  A.  D.  1778. 

Petit,  Jacob.  Established  in  1790  at  Belleville,  Paris.  Later  he 
removed  to  Fontainebleau,  where  he  made  imitations  of  Dresden 
china.  M 174. 

Petunste,  or  Cornish  stone.  Feldspar  of  a brilliant  white,  used 
with  china  clay  or  kaolin  in  the  composition  of  porcelain.  Petunste 
fuses  at  the  heat  of  a porcelain  furnace,  while  kaolin  does  not  at  the 
same  heat.  Petunste  gives  the  translucency  to  porcelain,  and  kaolin 
the  strength  to  uphold  the  piece  during  the  firing. 

Philips,  J.,  Hylton  Pottery,  near  Sunderland.  Founded  in 
1762.  The  products  were  principally  earthenware  similar  to  that  of 
Staffordshire. 

Phcenicia.  The  discoveries  of  General  L.  P.  Di  Cesnola  in 
Cyprus  and  the  splendid  collections  of  Phoenician  pottery  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Arts  in  New  York,  have  revealed  much 
that  was  before  unknown  and  more  than  suggested  the  origin  of 
Greek  art.  The  discoveries  were  of  a most  heterogeneous  character, 
some  specimens  probably  preceding  the  conquest  of  Cyprus  by  the 
Egyptians  (1440  B.  C.).  Egypt,  Assyria,  Tyre,  Greece  and  Rome, 
each  had  a distinct  influence,  and  their  characteristics  may  be  plainly 
traced.  Some  grotesque  figures  such  as  ibises  with  heads  turned 
upside  down,  probably  relics  of  the  art  of  an  original  race,  suggest 
the  monstrosities  of  the  Chinese.  The  early  specimens  were  deco- 
rated with  checks,  zigzags,  and  diamonds,  not  indiscriminately 
placed,  but  arranged  in  set  patterns.  Tbe  Egyptian  influence  is  then 
felt,  birds,  fishes  and  lotus  flowers  being  combined  with  Phoenician 
symbols.  The  advent  of  Greece  was  not  at  first  marked,  but  event- 
ually they  introduced  the  pictured  decorations,  and  in  the  sixth 
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century,  B.  C.,  Phoenician  art  was  merged  in  that  of  Greece.  Un- 
glazed cream  white  and  brick  red  covered  with  a white  slip,  were 
succeeded  by  lustrous  ware  both  red  and  black,  both  with  and 
without  decorations.  Then  come  the  Greek  painted  vases  and 
objects  slightly  baked  in  terra-cotta.  No  enameled  specimens  have 
been  found.  Many  of  the  forms  were  very  ingenious.  A circle  of 
small  vases  on  a hollow  ring  form  one  vase,  the  liquid  rising  to  the 
same  level  in  each.  Puzzle  jugs  were  largely  made. 

Phcenixville,  Pa.  A pottery  was  established  here  in  1867, 
terra-cotta  wall  pieces  such  as  boars,  dogs  and  stags’  heads  being 
made.  After  the  acquisition  of  the  molds  of  the  defunct  American 
Porcelain  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Gloucester,  N.  [.,  Parian  of 
a medium  quality  was  produced,  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  lithophanes 
or  transparencies,  the  designs  being  mostly  copies  of  the  German 
ones.  After  1880  so-called  majolica  was  extensively  produced.  The 
factory  was  closed  from  1892  to  1894,  when  a new  firm  was  formed. 

Picchi,  Georgio,  the  younger,  of  the  Durantine  family,  was  a 
painter  at  U rhino,  and  pieces  signed  by  him  are  extant.  Borders  of 
cupids  among  clouds  or  covering  the  service  is  a favorite  decoration. 

Piccolpassi,  Cipriano.  Author  of  an  extant  MS.  of  the  six- 
teenth century  giving  very  explicit  details  as  to  the  manufacture  of 
Italian  majolica,  from  the  gathering  of  the  clay  from  the  bed  of  the 
River  Metauro,  to  the  final  firing  of  the  ware.  It  is  from  this  MS. 
that  Passeri’s  (q.  7.’.)  work  was  compiled. 

Pieter,  Ieronimus  (also  called  Pieter  van  Kessel).  Master 
potter  established  at  Delft,  where  he  founded  about  1639  the  fabrique 
at  the  Sign  of  the  Metal  Pot.  To  him  are  attributed  faience  dec- 
orated in  camaieu  blue  and  marked  with  the  initial  P. 

Pietersz,  Herman.  Born  at  Harlem  and  considered  by  M. 
Havard  as  the  promoter  of  the  faience  industry  at  Delft,  where  he 
established  himself  about  1584.  To  him  are  attributed  the  frag- 
ments of  paving  bricks  forming  part  of  the  collection  of  Dr.  Mandl, 
and  decorated  in  camaieu  blue  with  an  allegory  designed  to  com- 
memorate the  death  of  William  the  Silent. 

Pietersz,  Ian.  Faience  manufacturer  at  Delft  in  1668.  He 
must  have  worked  a long  time  with  Ludwig  Fictoor,  for  many  fluted 
pieces  of  polychrome  decoration  bear  his  monogram  placed  beneath 
that  of  Fictoor.  Others  are  simply  marked  with  his  own  monogram. 

Pilkington  Tile  and  Pottery  Company,  Clifton  Junction,  near 
Manchester.  Mr.  William  Burton  founded  these  works  in  1893, 
and  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Joseph  still  conducts  them,  and 
they  are  to-day  probably  the  largest  makers  of  decorative  tiles  in 
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England.  Such  a success  in  so  short  a period  is  phenomenal,  and 
deservedly  so.  Both  are  men  of  high  scientific  attainments,  and 
there  was  no  problem  in  pottery-making  they  were  not  capable  of 
solving.  The  problem  was,  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  labor- 
saving  machinery  of  to-day  had  largely  resulted  in  the  loss  of  all 
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artistic  quality  in  the  work  produced ; how  were  they  to  demonstrate 
that  the  absence  of  artistic  merit  was  not  a necessary  accompaniment 
of  modern  methods  of  production?  Probably  the  best  authority  in 
England  on  decorative  art  is  Mr.  Louis  F.  Day,  and  under  his 
artistic  guidance  they  gathered  together  designs  by  such  well-known 
artists  as  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  Mr.  C.  F.  A.  Voysey,  Mr.  Edgar  Wood, 
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M.  Mucha  and  Mr.  Louis  F.  Day  himself.  Such  an  aggregation 
of  talent  could  not  fail  to  effect  splendid  results,  when  combined 
with  the  scientific  knowledge  of  Mr.  William  and  Mr.  Joseph  Burton. 
Some  idea  of  the  quality  of  these  designs  may  be  gathered  from  our 
illustrations.  That  these  designs  may  be  properly  and  intelligently 
reproduced  it  is  necessary  to  put  the  work  in  the  hands  of  some- 
thing more  than  a mere  copyist,  and  Messrs.  Pilkington  have  been 
fortunate  to  find  artists  capable  of  infusing  the  proper  feeling  in 
their  work  in  the  persons  of  Mr.  John  Chambers,  Miss  Tyldesley 
and  Miss  Briggs,  whose  work  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 


FISH  AND  LEAF. 
C.  F.  A.  VOYSEY. 


TULIP  TREE. 

C.  F.  A.  VOYSEY. 
SIX-INCH  TILES. 


The  work  is  executed  in  colored  slips.  The  more  conventional 
designs  in  rich  colored  glazes  are  just  as  carefully  treated,  and 
most  beautiful  effects  are  obtained.  Apart  from  these  triumphs  of 
brush  and  pencil  are  the  no  less  important  results  obtained  by 
the  Messrs.  Burton  Brothers.  One  of  these  is  an  egg-shell  glaze, 
a perfectly  durable  and  impervious  glaze,  possessing  only  the  sheen 
of  an  egg-shell  and  therefore  free  from  the  glittering  reflections 
which  prove  so  distressing  on  large  wall  surfaces.  Mr.  Joseph 
Burton  is.  credited  with  their  Sunstone  glazes,  which  contain  clouds 
of  golden  crystals  in  the  glaze,  thus  resembling  the  mineral  known 
as  Sunstone.  This  effect  they  are  able  to  produce  in  a variety  of 
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colors.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  Messrs.  Pilkington  had  a wonderful 
arrangement  of  colored  glazed  tiles  designed  to  show  how  the 

ceramist  chemist  having  at  his  dis- 
posal not  more  than  four  or  five 
coloring  oxides  which  can  stand 
the  necessary  heat,  proceeds  by 
skilfully  graduated  mixture  to 
produce  a range  and  variety  of 
shades  qf  colors  as  diversified  as 
they  are  marvelous. 

Pilsbury,  R.  W.  Born  at 
Burslem  in  1830,  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  the  trade  of  china  painter 
at  Alcocks,  of  the  Hill  Pottery,  at 
an  early  age.  The  debased  style  of 
flower  painting  then  in  vogue  did 
not  satisfy  him,  and  when  the 
Burslem  School  of  Art  opened, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  attend 
its  classes.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  distinguished  himself  among 
his  fellow-students,  gaining  no  less 
than  twelve  national  medals.  In  1851  he  gained  a scholarship  and 
was  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  to  report  on  the  decoration  of 
china.  Afterward  he  returned  to  Burslem  and  worked  as  a flower 
painter  at  the  Hill  Pottery  until  its  close.  After  a short  stay  with 
Messrs.  Brown- Westhead,  Moore  & Co.,  he  took  employment  with 
Messrs.  Mintons  and  remained  with  them  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  He  left  them  to  accept  a position  as  art  director  for  Messrs. 
Moore  Brothers,  Longton,  whose  refined  productions  are  well 
known,  and  here  he  continued  until  his  death  in  1897.  Mr.  Pilsbury 
was  probably  the  finest  ceramic  flower  painter  England  has  pro- 
duced. He  was  an  earnest  student  of  nature,  and  in  all  his  work, 
so  delicate  in  color,  yet  with  a touch  correct  and  spirited,  there 
is  evidence  of  his  appreciation  and  love  of  nature  impossible  to 
mistake.  Mr.  Pilsbury  was  esteemed  as  a man  no  less  highly  than 
as  an  artist.  Courteous  and  unassuming,  of  kindly  disposition,  the 
amiability  of  his  character  endeared  him  to  all  his  friends. 

Pintobasso  established  a hard  porcelain  factory  at  Vista  Allegre, 
near  Oporto,  in  1790.  It  was  in  existence  until  1840.  The  rnark 
was  the  initials  X.  A.  and  a crown. 


TILE  PANEL. 
LOUIS  F.  DAY. 
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Pinax.  A Greek  vessel  corresponding  to  our  plates. 

Pink  Luster’.  In  1814  Peter  Warburton,  of  the  New  Hall 
Works,  Shelton,  took  out  a patent  for  “decorating  china,  etc.,  with 
metals  fluxed  with  lead,”  which  invention  leaves  the  metals,  after 
being  burned,  in  their  metallic  state. 

Pinxton.  A china  works  was  established  here  in  1795  by  Mr. 
John  Coke.  Billingsley  had  probably  much  to  do  with  making  the 
body,  which  was  of  very  fine  quality,  although  ostensibly  engaged 
as  a flower  painter.  (See  Billingsley.)  He  left  there  in  1800  for 
Worcester,  after  which  the  Pinxton  porcelain  considerably  deterior- 
ated, the  body  being  coarse  and  less  translucent,  the  decorations 
cruder  in  color  and  not  so 
carefully  drawn:  Instead 

of  flowers,  landscapes, 
festoons  and  sprigs,  etc., 
formed  the  chief  decora- 
tion of  the  more  impor- 
tant pieces.  The  ice-pail 
illustrated  is  believed  to 
have  been  painted  by  Bil- 
lingsley. The  body  is 
ground-laid  in  a deep 
primrose  yellow  with 
scrolls  of  painted  gray, 
and  is  altogether  a very 
fine  piece.  The  Pinxton 
mark  was  a coursive  P 
in  red.  The  works  were 
closed  in  1812.  M 175. 

Pioneer  Pottery.  (See  Wellsville  Pioneer  Pottery  Company.) 

Pirota  Casa.  (See  Faenza.) 

Pirkenhammer,  near  Carlsbad.  Founded  in  1802  and  pur- 
chased by  Fischer  in  1818.  The  present  firm  is  Fischer  & Meig. 
Some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  china  in  finely  painted  and  well 
modeled  vases  are  issued  from  this  factory.  M 176. 

Pisa,  Italy.  This  city,  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  the 
most  important  center  for  the  exportation  to  Spain  of  Italian 
faiences,  in  exchange  for  which  were  received  pottery  of  metallic 
lusters,  also  possessed  manufactories  whose  products  are  easilv  con- 
founded with  those  of  Urbino.  It  should,  however,  be  noticed  that 
the  faiences  of  Pisa  have  a solid  look,  not  being  covered  bv  marsa- 
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cotto,  which  gives  to  Italian  majolicas  the  appearance  of  a glazed 
painting. 

Pitcairns,  Limited,  Tunstall.  Established  in  1894.  Manufac- 
turers of  earthenware,  whose  efforts  have  been  successfully  directed 
toward  the  employment  of  artistic  designs  on  moderate-priced  wares. 
The  works  were  closed  in  1899.  M 177. 

PithoS-  The  Greek  name  for  a large  earthenware  vessel  used 
for  the  preservation  of  food.  They  were  unglazed,  and  of  the  shape 
of  a gourd,  with  a large  mouth  and  flattened  base.  Rabelais  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  tub  of  Diogenes  was  nothing  more  than  a pithos, 
a view  shared  bv  the  eminent  Brongniart.  In  Winckelmann’s 
“Monumenti  Antichi”  is  an  engraving  taken  from  a bas-relief  dis- 
covered in  the  Villa  Albani,  in  which  the  cynic’s  tub  is  clearly  of 
earthenware,  having  a large  fracture  on  one  side,  which  has  been 
repaired  with  seme  other  material. 

Place,  Francis,  conducted  experiments  in  pottery  at  the  Manor 
House,  York,  about  1665,  and  produced  a body  resembling  that  of 
Dwight’s.  But  one  solitary  authenticated  specimen  is  known,  and 
this  was  in  the  possession  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  valued  it  highly. 
Ralph  Thoresby,  writing  in  1714,  speaks  of  these  experiments,  and 
says  Mr.  Place  presented  him  with  a specimen,  and  “with  one  of 
the  outer  covers  purposely  made  to  preserve  them  from  the  violence 
of  the  fire  in  baking.”  Mr.  Marryatt  alludes  to  this  as  the  first 
mention  of  “saggers,”  but  they  are  spoken  of  by  Piccolpassi,  who 
wrote  in  1548.  Thoresby  further  says  that  “one  Clifton,”  taking  a 
hint  from  Place's  success,  afterward  made  a fortune  by  it. 

Planche,  Andrew.  Described  as  a china  maker  of  Derby,  and 
by  some  writers  credited  with  having  had  a large  share  in  the 
founding  of  the  Derby  China  Works.  The  evidence  is  very  slender, 
and  we  think  may  be  dismissed  as  untrustworthy. 

Plaster  Molds  were  introduced  in  England  by  Ralph  Daniel 
in  1750.  They  were  in  use  in  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Plumbiferous.  A glaze  containing  lead  is  so  called.  It  was 
known  in  Babylon,  and  spread  through  Greece  to  Italy.  It  melts  at 
a low  temperature. 

Podmore,  Walker  & Co.,  Swan  Bank  Works,  Tunstall.  They 
succeeded  Ralph  Hall,  and  were  succeeded  in  1862  by  Beech  & 
Hancock.  Thev  also  carried  on  the  PTnicorn  Pottery,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  Wedgwood  & Co.,  the  present  occupants.  They  made 
printed  earthenware. 

Pointons,  Shelton.  China  manufacturers  making  both  useful 
and  ornamental  goods.  M 178. 
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Poirel,  Nicholas.  Sieur  de  Grandval  obtained  a patent  for 
making  faience  in  1646,  but  immediately  transferred  it  to  Edme 
Poterat,  already  established  in  the  business  at  Saint-Sever.  To 
Poterat  (whose  son  Louis  rendered  such  service  to  French  industry) 
is  probably  due  the  credit  of  having  introduced  at  Rouen  the  manu- 
facture of  faience. 

Poitevin.  An  artist  employed  by  Haviland  & Co.,  Limoges. 

Plymouth.  The  Plymouth  Porcelain  Works  were  founded  by 
William  Cookworthv,  a chemist  of  that  city,  who  was  a man  of 
good  education  and  keen  powers  of  observation.  His  attention 


had  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  china  clay  by  an  American 
Quaker  in  1745,  and  in  the  year  1755  he  discovered  and  recognized 
both  the  infusible  clay  and  the  fusible  felspathic  stone  at  Tregonning 
Hill,  and  afterward  at  P> reage  and  Boconnoe.  In  1768  a patent  was 
granted  to  him  for  the  manufacture  of  china,  and  he  probably  com- 
menced business  that  year  at  Coxside,  Plymouth.  Pecuniary  aid 
was  furnished  by  Thomas  Pitt,  afterward  Lord  Camelford,  on  whose 
estate  at  Boconnoe  the  materials  had  been  discovered.  The  artistic 
aid  of  a French  painter,  one  Sequoi,  or  Soqui,  was  secured.  The 
Plymouth  Works  do  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  for  more 
than  three  years  when  they  were,  for  some  unknown  reason,  removed 
to  Bristol,  and  in  1773  the  patent  was  transferred  to  Richard  Cham- 
pion. Mr.  Hugh  Owen  explains  this  by  concluding  that  Champion 
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worked  the  patent  at  first  under  a license  from  Cookworthy,  probably 
as  early  as  1768,  and  that  it  was  not  until  some  time  in  1770  that 
the  Plymouth  Works  were  abandoned  and  transferred  to  Bristol  in 
their  entirety,  the  interest  of  Champion  becoming  complete  in  1773. 
If  this  is  so,  the  production  of  the  Plymouth  factory  must  have  been 
less  considerable  than  is  generally  supposed.  However  that  may 
be,  it  is  noticeable  as  the  first  manufactory  in  England  to  produce 
hard  porcelain.  The  usual  difficulties  in  manufacturing  were  encoun- 
tered, especially  in  the  splitting  of  the  ware,  and  though  the  early 
productions  were  clumsily  made  and  of  bad  color,  a noticeable 

improvement  is  evident  in 
later  pieces.  Blue  was  the 
prevailing  color  used  in  the 
decorations,  and  Cookworthy 
is  to  be  credited  with  the  first 
production  in  England  of  a 
blue  made  directly  from  the 
ore!  Many  shell  groups  taste- 
fully arranged  and  in  the 
form  of  salt  cellars,  etc.,  were 
produced,  as  well  as  busts, 
single  figures,  vases,  dinner 
PLYMOUTH  SALT  CELLAR  AND  MARKS.  ^ tea  services.  But  the 

losses  were  very  large.  Cook- 
worthy was  growing  old,  and  the  business  weighed  heavily  on  his 
shoulders,  and  was  finally  disposed  of  to  Champion.  Plymouth 
china  is  marked  with  the  alchemist’s  signs  for  tin,  usually  in  red  or 
blue.  It  seldom  occurs  on  white  wale.  Cookworthy  died  in  1780, 
aged  seventy-six.  (See  Champion).  M 179. 

Poiters  (Vienna).  A manufactory  of  faience  was  established 
in  the  suburbs  of  this  city  at  Montbernage,  about  1776,  by  Pasquier, 
who  was  soon  associated  with  Felix  Faulcon,  a printer  at  Poitiers. 
The  only  piece  that  can  with  certainty  be  attributed  to  this  unim- 
portant fabrique  is  a plate  at  the  Sevres  Museum  decorated  in  rather 
slatey  blue  and  bearing  in  the  center  a cartouche  on  which  is  printed 
a falcon — the  mark  of  the  printing  house  of  Faulcon.  It  is  signed 
on  the  back  F,  F.  A statuette  in  pipe  clay,  representing  a monk  at 
praver,  is  signed:  A.  Morreine,  Poitiers,  1752. 

Pontaille,  Burgundy.  This  town,  near  to  Dijon,  was  the  site 
of  one  of  the  early  French  potteries,  probably  contemporary  with 
Beauvais. 

Pompadour,  Madame  de.  The  success  of  the  Vincennes  factory 
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was  largely  due  to  Madame  de  Pompadour’s  influence  with  the 
Icing  and  to  the  interest  she  took  in  it.  With  the  king,  she  paid  regular 
visits  to  the  manufactory,  and  was  a zealous  patron,  her  example 
being  imitated  by  the  whole  of  the  court. 

Pont-aux-Choux  (manufactory  of  the),  Paris.  This  manufac- 
tory, which  rapidly  assumed  importance,  and  which  was  known 
under  the  name  of  “Royal  Manufactory  of  English  Clays,”  was 
founded  in  1740,  near  the  Pont-aux-Choux,  at  the  angle  of  the 
street  St.  Sebastien.  Fine  faiences  were  made  here  of  a yellowish 
tone,  imitating  the  English  queensware.  They  were  mentioned  in 
1772  in  the  Merchant's  Almanac,  under  the  name  “Royal  Manu- 
factory of  French  Clays  in  Imitation  of  those  of  England.”  These 
faiences  were  of  elegant  form  and  remarkable  execution,  and  con- 
tinued in  demand  for  a long  time.  Several  sculptors  of  ability, 
among  others  Sigisbert  Adam,  of  Nancy,  worked  for  the  Pont-aux- 
Choux  manufactory,  that  was  at  first  directed  by  Edme,  who  was 
related  to  several  families  of  Nevers,  and  finally  a Mr.  Mignon, 
who  gave  it  considerable  importance.  M 180. 

Pont  de  Vaux,  France.  Leonard  Racle,  who  was  Voltaire's 
architect,  founded  works  here  which  produced  some  very  large 
pieces.  Gilded  white  faience  was  also  a specialty 

Popoff,  A.  A potter  of  Moscow.  His  ware  was  marked  with 
his  name  in  full. 

Porcelain.  The  French  word  porcelaine  is  derived  from  xhe 
shell  called  in  French  porcelaine  (Gyprcea  porcellaha,  a pectini- 
branchiate  gastcropod  mollusk ) which  was  used  for  making  objects 
of  art.  “This  expression  ( fails  de  pourcclaine) says  M.  de 
Laborde,  in  his  learned  “Glossaire”  (Vol.  II.  of  the  “Notice  des 
Emaux  du  Louvre”),  “with  the  exception  of  a few  insignificant 
modified  forms,  remained  unchanged  until  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  then  assumed  a double  meaning ; and,  while  retaining  its  old 
signification,  was  extended  to  imported  vases  and  utensils  of  foreign 
origin  having  the  same  pearly  whiteness  ( nacree ),  namely,  to  the 
glazed  pottery  of  China,  which  thus  took  a name  warranted  only  by 
the  similarity  of  tint  and  texture.  It  thus  appears  that  porcelaine 
(pottery),  a word  not  derived  from  any  Oriental  language,  was 
named  from  the  medieval  porcelain,  which  was  a kind  of  mother- 
of-pearl.  This  nacreous  porcelain  was  thus  named  after  the  porce- 
lain shell."  The  opinion  of  Pauciroli  on  the  composition  of  por- 
cellana,  which  was  supposed  to  be  made  of  “the  shells  of  marine 
locusts,"  corroborates  this  etymology.” — French  Pottery,  by  Gas- 
nault  and  Gamier. 
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Porcelain,  Hard.  Hard  or  natural  porcelain  is  made  of  kaolin 
only. 

Porcelain-Semi.  Earthenware  of  a finer  grade  and  less  weight 
than  white  granite  is  so  called. 

Porcelain,  Soft.  (See  Artificial  Porcelain.) 

Porcelaine  de  France.  The  original  name  by  which  soft  por- 
celain or  pate  tendre  was  known  in  France. 

Porcelaines  G.  D.  A.  The  Alluauds,  well-known  citizens  of 
Limoges,  founded  this  manufactory  of  china  in  1797;  both  father 
and  son  having  filled  the  office  of  mayor  on  several  occasions.  Some 
specimens  made  by  them  in  1815  have  recently  come  to  light  and 
are  interesting  as  showing  their  acquaintance,  at  this  early  date, 
with  underglaze  or  “furnace  fire”  color.  The  factory  (known  as  the 
“Casseaux”)  continued  under  the  control  of  the  Alluauds  until  1876, 
when  Mr.  Charles  Field  Haviland  succeeded — his  wife  being  a 
grand-daughter  of  M.  Alluaud.  Prior  to  1868  the  mark  had  been 
A E stamped  in  the  clay.  From  1868  to  1872  it  was  the  mark 
CFH  also  impressed ; the  same  initials  being  used  as  a printed 


mark  up  to  1882.  Mr.  Haviland  retired  from  active  business  in  1881, 
and  was  succeeded  by  E.  Gerard,  Dufraisseix  & Morel,  afterward 
changed  to  E.  Gerard,  Dufraisseix  & Cie.,  and  who  were  represented 
in  the  United  States  by  Gerard,  Dufraisseix  & Abbot.  When  this 
change  in  the  proprietorship  occurred,  the  initials  G D M were  added 
the  mark  C F H (1),  the  word  France  being  added  in  1891. 
The  decoration  mark  3 has  always  been  used  up  to  1898.  On 
January  4,  1901,  the  two  firms,  E.  Gerard,  Dufraisseix  & Co.,  of 
Limoges,  and  Dufraisseix  & Abbot,  of  New  York,  were  consolidated 
and  the  entire  business  incorporated  as  a societe  anonyme  under  the 
corporate  title  of  Porcelaines  G.  D.  A.,  the  stockholders  being  only 
the  former  partners  in  the  two  concerns,  without  any  additional 
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members.  The  entire  business,  both  at  Limoges  and  New  York, 
was  put  in  the  hands  of  three  directors,  Emile  Gerard,  Jules  Dufrais- 
seix  and  Frank  P.  Abbot.  Early  in  the  summer  of  [901,  Mr.  Du- 
fraisseix  died,  and  the  direction  of  the  business  was  continued  with 
the  two  surviving  directors,  Emile  Gerard  and  Frank  P.  Abbott. 
When  M.  Gerard  assumed  the  management  in  1881  the 
reputation  he  had  already  acquired  at  Limoges  was  fully 
sustained  by  the  advances  made,  not  only  in  the  quantity  of  goods 
produced,  but  in  many  improvements  both  in  the  body  and  decora- 


world’s  fair  exhibit. 


tion.  The  already  large  production  was  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  1892  it  was  found  necessary  to  entirely  remodel  and  enlarge 
the  works,  its  producing  capacity  being  increased  nearly  fifty  per 
cent.  Their  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair  and  at  Paris  was  an  evidence 
of  the  progress  made,  including  as  it  did  many  of  the  examples  of 
feu  de  four,  which  necessitate  the  employment  of  colors  requiring 
the  same  degree  of  heat  as  the  body  itself,  by  which  means  the 
closest  possible  affinity  is  secured.  Hitherto  such  results  had  been 
but  imperfectly  realized ; the  colors  had  been  somber  in  tone,  and  the 
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process  an  expensive  one.  We  may  therefore  feel  justified  in 
regarding  the  employment  of  bright  colors,  which  Messrs.  Porce- 
laines  G.  D.  A.  have  successfully  produced,  suitable  for  the  deco- 
ration of  tableware,  which  necessarily  demand  such,  as  a dis- 
tinct advance  in  ceramics.  The  result  is  a beautiful  softness,  the 
color  so  assimilated  with  the  glaze  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
separate  them.  It  is  this  affinity  of  color,  body  and  glaze  that  con- 
stitutes the  charm  of  Sevres  pate  tendre.  At  the  beginning  of  1898 
a change  was  made  in  the  trademark  of  the  firm,  for,  inspired  by 
absolute  faith  in  the  intrinsic  and  artistic  merits  of  their  goods,  they 
put  aside  all  aid  or  benefit  from  past  marks  and  reputation,  standing 
only  on  the  merits  of  their  wares,  and  adopted 

ON  WHITE  WARE  ON  DCORATED  t r 1 1 * , . . r 

the  following  as  their  marks — the  first  on 
white  ware,  the  second  on  decorated.  Cour- 
age is  an  attribute  every  one  admires,  and 
Porcelaines  G.  D.  A.  must  be  credited  with 
a high  confidence  in  their  wares.  A glance  at  their  latest  productions 
proves  this  to  be  well  founded,  and  the  new  marks  have  made  for 
themselves  an  enviable  reputation  for  choiceness  of  design,  quality 
and  selection. 

Porcelaine  A la  Reine,  manufactory  of.  Situated  on  the  Rue 
Thiroux,  Paris.  Founded  in  1778  by  Andre  Marie  Leboeuf,  and  pro- 
duced porcelain  equal  to  that  of 
Clignancourt.  Many  styles  of 
decoration  were  produced,  one 
of  the  simplest  and  most  charm- 
ing being  that  known  as  “decor 
a barbeaux,”  which  consisted  of 
delicately  painted  cornflowers. 

It  was  patronized  by  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  the  ware  was 
marked  with  her  initials,  gen- 
erally surmounted  by  a crown. 

Early  in  this  century  the  manu- 
factory was  in  the  hands  of 
Guy  & Housel  ( q . v. ) . 

Poterat,  Louis,  Sieur  de  St.  Etienne.  About  1673  he  applied 
for  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  establishing  at  St.  Sever,  a suburb 
of  Rouen,  a manufactory  where  he  intended  to  make  “true  Chinese 
porcelain,  of  which  he  had  found  the  secret,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Dutch  faience,”  and  some  authentic  specimens  made  by  him  are  in 
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existence.  One  of  these  is  in  the  Sevres  Museum,  and  of  which  we 
give  an  illustration.  The  decoration  is  in  blue.  Poterat  did  not 
continue  its  manufacture.  Possibly  it  was  not  remunerative,  or  he 
elected  to  devote  his  attention  entirely  to  the  beautiful  faience  which 
has  placed  Rouen  in  the 
position  she  occupied  in 
the  ceramic  art  of 
France.  Contemporary 
literature  makes  men- 
tion of  this  production 
of  porcelain  at  Rouen, 
and  the  name  of  Louis 
Poterat  deserves  to  be 
embalzoned  with  those 
of  Bottger,  Palissy  and 
Wedgwood.  As  a man- 
ufacturer of  faience 
Poterat  achieved  an  enviable  reputation,  as  will  be  seen  by  a reference 
to  the  article  on  Rouen. 

Portland  Vase.  This  specimen  of  Greek  art  was  found  in  a 
marble  sarcophagus  inside  a sepulchral  chamber  under  the  Monte 
del  Grano,  about  two  and  a half  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  deposited 
there  A.  D.  235  ; and  the  vase  is  supposed  to  be  the  urn  that  con- 
tained the  ashes  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Alexander  Severus  and 
his  mother.  It  was  unearthed  by  Pope  Barberini  (Urban  VIII.), 
and  it  was  for  more  than  two  centuries  the  principal  ornament  of 
the  Barberini  Palace.  The  material  is  glass  in  two  strata,  the 
ground  a rich  transparent  dark  amethyst  color  with  snowy  figures 
in  bas-relief  of  truly  exquisite  workmanship,  representing  Peleus 
and  Thetis  on  Mount  Pelion.  In  1786  it  was  purchased  by  the  Duke 
of  Portland  for  1,029  guineas  (about  $5,350),  who  loaned  it  to 
Wedgwood,  and  from  which  in  1790  he  produced  the  celebrated 
fifty  copies.  In  1810  it  was  placed  in  the  British  Museum.  Febru- 
ary 7,  1845,  a visitor  to  the  Museum,  named  William  Lloyd,  in  what 
appears  to  have  been  a mere  bid  for  evanescent  notoriety,  literally 
smashed  the  vase  to  pieces.  He  was  arrested,  and  when  brought  to 
trial  for  wilful  damage  it  was  found  that  the  Act  made  no  provision 
for  damage  done  to  property  over  the  value  of  five  pounds ; so  the 
magistrate  was  driven  to  the  evasion  of  directing  Lloyd  to  pay 
five  pounds — the  nominal  value  of  the  glass  case  under  which  the 
vase  stood.  As,  however,  Lloyd  only  possessed  nitiepence,  he  was 
sent  to  Tothill  Field’s  prison.  A week  later  an  anonymous  donor 
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paid  his  fine,  and  he  was  liberated.  The  fragments  were  carefully 
gathered  together,  and  were  joined  together  by  John  Doubleday.  A 

picture  of  these  fragments  was  made 
in  water  colors,  and  it  now  hangs  in  a 
corner  of  the  room  where  the  restored 
vase  rests. 

Portobello.  In  1 729  Astbury  cre- 
ated the  Portobello  ware  to  com- 
memorate the  achievement  of  Admiral 
Vernon.  On  teapots  and  other  pieces 
figures  of  the  hero,  his  ships,  and  un- 
conventional views  of  the  fortifica- 
tions were  stamped  in  white  on  the 
red  ware. 

Posset  Pot.  Posset  is  a mixture  of 
hot  ale,  milk,  sugar,  spices  and  small 
dice  of  bread  or  oatcake,  and  was  a 
favorite  beverage  at  Christmas  and  other  feasts,  and  was  served  in  a 
posset  cup,  each  one  taking  a spoonful  in  turn.  Sometimes  the  wed- 
ding ring  of  the  hostess  or  a small  silver  coin  was  dropped  in,  and  he 
or  she  who  was  fortunate  to  fish  it  up  was  considered  certain  of  good 
luck.  These  posset  cups  were  made  early  in  the  18th  century,  and 


FIG.  I.  FIG.  2. 

to  some  extent  superseded  the  many-handled  tyg.  They  were  made 
in  a variety  of  materials.  Fig.  I is  in  a brown  ware,  and  bears  the 
date  1711,  which,  with  the  inscription,  “God  Save  the  Queen!”  is 
executed  in  slip.  Fig.  2 is  similar  in  character,  and  bears  the  name 
“Richard  Meir.”  This  is  in  the  Liverpool  Museum.  Others  were 
made  in  combed  ware  (q.  v.)  and  a combination  of  marbling  and 
slip  painting. 

Portugal.  Although  to  the  Portuguese,  as  traders,  we  are 
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indebted  for  the  early  importation  of  Oriental  china,  but  little  is 
known  of  her  ceramic  history.  We  know  there  were  potteries  in 
the  Middle  Ages  for  the  manufacture  of  “Noble  Buccaros,”  among 
them  one  Della  Maya,  of  Lisbon,  and  others  at  Montemore,  Olivenza 
and  Sadoval,  which  produced  scented  potteries  in  imitation  of  that 
of  Central  America.  Vista  Allegre  had  a china  manufactory  in 
1790.  At  present  there  is  a factory  at  Calder  producing  good  imita- 
tions of  Palissy  ware.  The  works  of  the  late  Baron  Howarth, 
Lopes  & Co.  and  Sequeera  & Co.  are  present-day  manufacturers. 

Poterat,  Edme.  (See  Poirel.) 

Potter,  Chari.es.  (See  Prince  de  Galles.) 

Potter.  Marryatt  states  that  the  Chantilly  factory  was  in  full 
activity  in  1803  under  Potter,  producing  hard  porcelain  and  terre 
de  pipe  in  imitation  of  English.  The  production  in  plates  alone  was 
three  hundred  dozen  a day. 

Potter’s  Wheel.  The  antiquity  of  the  potter’s  wheel  is  almost 
as  great  as  that  of  pottery  itself.  It  was  known  to  the  Egyptians 


foot  wheel. 

more  than  four  thousand  years  ago.  (See  illustration  to  Egypt.) 
The  prehistoric  vases  of  Greece  were  made  upon  it.  It  was  probably 
of  Chinese  origin.  From  there  it  passed  into  Egypt  by  Scythia  and 
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Bactria — through  Scythia  or  Egypt  itself  to  the  Arabs  of  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  and  of  Africa.  From  the  same  source  it  was  introduced 
into  Greece,  and  its  colonies  in  Southern  Italy,  reaching  Etruria  at 
a later  date.  It  then  penetrated  the  whole  of  southern  Europe,  Rome 
and  its  colonies,  Spain,  etc.,  stopping  at  the  southern  part  of  Germany, 
and  while  penetrating  into  Gaul,  it  remained  unknown  among  the 
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Scandinavian  nations.  At  first  it  was  merely  a revolving  horizontal 
disk  turned  by  hand ; then  a driving  wheel  below  was  added,  which 
was  turned  by  the  potter’s  foot,  which  in  turn  gave  place  to  a foot 
board,  same  as  that  to  a lathe.  Afterward  the  driving  wheel  was 
separated  from  the  disk,  which  it  turned  by  means  of  a strap  or 
rope,  and  was  worked  by  an  assistant,  who  was  later  superseded  by 
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steam.  The  potter’s  wheel  is  now  almost  a thing  of  the  past,  and 
a beautiful  art  is  nearly  extinct.  Its  place  has  been  taken  by  a 
mechanical  device  called  a “jolly”  or  “jigger,”  and  much  has  been 
gained  in  economy  of  production  if  something  has  been  lost  in  the 
poetry  and  charm  that  invested  the  rhythmical  motion  of  the  potter 
and  the  extinction  of  a craftsmanship  to  which  the  world  owes  many 
of  the  best  and  most  graceful  forms  ever  produced.  The  jigger 
can  reproduce  many  of  the  pieces  formed  by  the  thrower,  but  it 
cannot  create ; that  was  the  function  of  the  thrower  and  his  wheel. 

Pottery.  Any  receptacle  or  vessel  made  of  clay.  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  poturn,  a drinking  vessel,  from  which  also 
comes  the  French' word  potcrie,  which  applies  to  all  vessels,  includ- 
ing those  made  of  porcelain.  China  is  as  much  pottery  as  earthen- 
ware is,  and  earthenware  as  stoneware.  These,  broadly,  are  the  three 
great  divisions  of  pottery. 

Potters’  Co-operative  Company,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  This 
pottery  is  quite  as  well  known  as  the  Dresden  Pottery,  the  name 
given  to  the  works.  It  was  established  in  1876  by  Brunt,  Bloor, 
Martin  & Co.,  who  were  awarded  a diploma  at  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition.  The  works  were  incorporated  under  their  present  form 
in  1882.  Mr.  II.  A.  McNichol  is  the  president  and  treasurer,  and 
Mr.  H.  A.  Keffer  the  secretary.  The  goods  made  are  of  excellent 
quality  and  the  decorations  tasty  in  design  and  coloring,  quiet  and 
subdued  effects  being  principally  attempted.  Their  greatest  suc- 
cesses have  been  in  semi-porcelain  dinner  and  toilet  ware.  M 181. 

Potteries,  The  Staffordshire.  The  group  of  towns  consisting 
of  Hanley,  Shelton,  Cobridge,  Etruria,  Burslem,  Tunstall,  Longton 
and  Stoke-upon -Trent,  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  County 
of  Stafford,  are  known  collectively  as  “The  Potteries,”  or  “The 
Staffordshire  Potteries.”  These  towns  cover  a space  of  about  nine 
miles  long  and  three  broad,  and  have  a combined  population  of  about 
250,000,  of  which  fully  100,000  are  employed  in  the  potteries.  The 
output  of  pottery  of  all  kinds  manufactured  in  the  district  is  com- 
puted to  be  about  1,560,000  crates  annually,  of  an  aggregate  value 
of  sixty  to  sixty-five  million  dollars.  The  variety  of  goods  made 
ranges  from  the  very  cheapest  to  those  dainty  little  trifles  on  which 
craftsman  and  artist  have  lavished  many  hours  of  patient  work  and 
all  the  skill  resulting  from  long  years  of  study  and  practice.  The 
potting  trade  has  been  centered  there  for  ages,  quite  how  long-  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  the  business  being  handed  down  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another,  the  same  name  occurring  in  successive  periods 
with  almost  mechanical  regularity.  Wedgwood,  Malkin,  Wood, 
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Twvford,  Astburv,  were  potters  in  the  seventeentli  century  as  their 
namesakes  are  to-day.  In  many  cases  direct  descent  can  be  traced. 
In  Wedgwood’s  time,  Burslem,  called  “The  Mother  of  the  Potteries,” 
was  the  principal  town,  almost  the  only  one,  the  old  town  of  New- 
castle being  the  nearest  market.  There  were  no  roads  worthy  of 
the  name,  and  the  lanes  that  led  out  of  Burslem  were  infested  with 
highwaymen.  Sixty  years  ago  the  potter  found  rough  amusement  in 
dog-fighting  and  bull-baiting,  and  if  he  is  less  rough  to-day  his  keen 
enjoyment  of  sport  still  manifests  itself.  “The  Potteries”  is  hardly 
a name  to  conjure  up  memories  of  verdant  meadows  and  shady 
woods,  of  brooks  of  limpid  depth,  of  crag  and  tor  and  wild  moor- 
land; yet  all  are  within  easy  reach,  many  of  them  within  sight,  and 
the  potter,  turning  from  the  mire  of  clay  and  roads  black  as  Erebus 
from  the  passage  of  innumerable  coal  carts,  seeks  out  these  sylvan 
spots  in  his  brief  breathing  spells,  and  returns  to  his  work  the  better 
for  his  communion  and  study  with  the  master  craftsman.  The 
Wedgwood  Institute,  the  Stoke  School  of  Art,  the  Hanley  Mechan- 
ics' Institute,  have  all  done  much  for  the  potters’  art  in  the  Potteries, 
but  the  woods  of  Trentham,  the  dales  of  the  Dove,  and  the  Leek 
moors  have  done  more.  In  the  small  manufactories  usually  one 
class  of  goods  only  is  made,  sometimes  one  article  only — jugs,  for 
example — but  the  large  firms  make  an  almost  bewildering  array  of 
pottery.  Where  there  is  so  much  variety  it  is  a matter  of  astonish- 
ment that  the  same  standard  of  excellence  can  be  preserved  through- 
out. Here,  for  instance,  is  a list  of  the  products  of  one  single  house : 
(1)  Wall  tiles,  plain  and  decorated;  (2)  majolica  wall  tiles;  (3) 
tesserae  for  domes,  etc.;  (4)  china;  (5)  Parian;  (6)  earthenware; 
(7)  ornamental  majolica;  (8)  stoneware;  (9)  terra-cotta.  These 
large  houses  are  scattered  throughout  the  Potteries,  so  it  is  difficult 
to  make  any  division  ; but,  speaking  generally,  fine  china  comes  from 
Stoke,  the  cheaper  grade  from  Longton,  whilst  Hanley,  Burslem  and 
Tunstall  furnish  mostly  earthenware  for  domestic  purposes. 

Potts,  C.,  & Son,  were  potters  at  Norwich,  Ct.,  in  1796. 

Portland  Stoneware  Company,  Portland,  Me.  This  salt- 
glaze  stoneware  factory  was  established  in  1846.  A few  years  ago 
they  made  a number  of  reproductions  of  antique  pottery  from  models 
furnished  by  various  museums  which  were  highly  spoken  of,  but  the 
manufacture  of  which  has  been  discontinued.  The  production  is 
now  limited  to  drain  pipes,  etc.,  and  terra-cotta  garden  vases.  The 
proprietors  are  Messrs.  Winslow  & Co. 

Pottery  Tree.  This  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Brazil.  The 
stem  does  not  exceed  a foot  in  diameter,  and  it  grows  to  a height  of 
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100  feet.  The  wood  and  bark  contain  so  much  silica  that  they  are 
used  by  potters  in  the  production  of  earthenware  vessels.  The  bark 
contains  more  silica  than  the  wood.  It  is  first  burned,  and  the 
residuum  is  pulverized  and  mixed  with  clay  in  about  equal  quantities, 
and  produces  a good  earthenware. 

Poulaine,  Dupre.  Pottery  with  Chinese  subjects,  birds,  flowers, 
etc.,  was  made  by  him  at  Desvres,  France,  about  1780. 

Poulisse,  Pieter,  potter  of  Delft  in  1690.  At  first  associated 
with  Adriaen  Pvnacker,  and  later  established  on  his  own  account. 
He  produced  some  fine  work  with  black  background  and  others 
with  polychrome  decoration — chiefly  red  and  yellow — among  them 
a superb  octagonal  plateau  in  the  Loudon  collection. 

Pouyat,  J.,  Limoges  (La  Societe  Ceramique).  The  Pouyat 
family  have  long  been  identified  with  the  city  of  Limoges,  and  its 
citizens  have  freely  conferred  upon  them  the  highest  honors  within 
their  gifts.  Pierre  Pouyat, 
who  was  consul  in  1743,  es- 
tablished in  1760  a faience 
manufactory  at  St.  Yrieix, 
and  specimens  are  still  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  the  De- 
partment Haute- V i e n n e 
marked  with  a capital  P. 

This  factory  was  in  full  op- 
eration at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  kaolin  at  St. 

\ rieix,  and  Pouyat,  at  once 
recognizing  the  value  of  the 
discovery,  bought  a bed  of 
the  finest  quality.  Paris  was 
then  the  best  market  for 
china,  and  there  were  established  there  four  or  five  factories, 
the  principal  one  of  which.  La  Courtille,  near  Fontaine 
du  Roi,  Mr.  Pouyat  purchased.  Hard  porcelain  was  already 
produced  here,  but  under  German  influence  and  dominated  by  Ger- 
man tastes,  the  factory  was,  in  fact,  often  called  “Manufacture  de 
porcelaine  Allemande.”  (See  Locre.)  It  was  one  of  the  largest,  if 
not  the  largest,  of  the  then  five  Paris  works,  and  its  productions  must 
have  been  remarkable  in  character,  as  we  find  that  among  the  papers 
of  Madame  Du  Barry  a receipt  for  3,000,000  livres — about  $15,000 
for  a life-size  porcelain  bust.  Locre,  the  original  proprietor,  in 
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1784  entered  into  partnership  with  Russingen,  and  he  eventually  con- 
trolled the  business.  When  Mr.  Pouyat  bought  the  factory  he  made 
many  radical  changes,  the  German  character  of  the  productions  giv- 
ing place  to  more  distinctively  French  characteristics,  and  using  the 
Limoges  kaolin  in  its  manufacture.  Success  attended  his  efforts, 
and  several  of  the  decorations  attained  a success  which  has  extended 
to  the  present  day.  Specimens  of  the  old  “Barbeau”  pattern  of  La 
Courtille  are  eagerly  sought  for,  and  are  known  as  “Old  Pouyat.” 
This  pattern  was  made  about  the  same  period  at  the  Manufacture 
Porcelains  a la  Rcine,  but  it  is  claimed  that  it  was  made  first  at  La 
Courtille.  At  La  Courtille  they  were  the  first  to  employ  grand  feu 
colors — not  only  blue,  but  also  a brown  known  as  ccaillc,  and  a vio- 
let. The  coulage,  or  casting  process,  was  known  and  practiced  as 
early  as  1791,  while  it  was  not  adopted  by  Sevres  until  1814.  For 
his  services  to  French  ceramic  art  Mr.  Franqois  Pouyat  received  in 
1830  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Flonor.  Fie  died  in  1838,  aged 
eighty-six  years.  FTis  son,  J.  Pouyat,  who  had  been  his  partner  and 
active  collaborateur,  succeeded  him.  He  founded  in  Limoges,  in 
1842,  a factory  which  soon  assumed  considerable  importance,  gather- 
ing around  him  the  best  workers  then  to  be  found,  and  aiming  at 
and  effecting  a high  standard  of  excellence  in  the  goods  manufac- 
tured. In  addition  to  some  excellent  shapes  in  dinner  ware,  some 
trials  of  monumental  decorations  are  also  to  be  noted,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, a series  of  Corinthian  capitals  for  the  church  of  St.  Pierre  du 
Queyroix,  two  specimens  of  which  are  in  the  Limoges  Museum. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Smile,  Louis  and  Eugene.  To  such 
extensions  had  the  business  grown  that  it  became  necessary  to  build 
a new  factory  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands,  and  this  was  accord- 
ingly done  in  1849,  when  the  St.  Leonard's  works  were  erected.  The 
Pouyat  china  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  texture,  and  such  confidence 
had  the  firm  in  its  excellence  that  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1855, 
and  again  in  London  in  1862,  they  had  the  courage  to  make  a spe- 
cialty of  their  white  ware  without  calling  in  the  decorator’s  aid,  con- 
tent in  the  assurance  that  it  would  best  indicate  that  for  which  they 
had  always  striven,  viz.,  purity  of  body  and  glaze,  and  artistic  ex- 
cellence in  design.  A dinner  service  in  plain  white  china,  modeled 
by  M.  Comsdera,  excited  at  the  time  considerable  interest  from  the 
remarkable  purity  of  its  lines  and  excellence  of  body.  Nor  was  this 
confidence  misplaced,  as  in  each  case  the  highest  possible  award  was 
bestowed  upon  them.  Especial  attention  was  attracted  by  the  thin- 
ness and  lightness  of  the  cups,  which  won  for  them  the  name  of 
tasses  mousseline,  and  which  has  since  become  a generic  name  for 
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extremely  thin  cups.  It  was  for  these  same  qualities  that  the  first 
prize  was  awarded  them  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878 ; and  M. 
Dubreuil,  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Louis  Pouyat,  and  manager  of  the  fac- 
tory, was  created  a Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  1890  Mr. 
Emile  Pouyat,  who,  in  spite  of  his  great  age  had  always  participated 
in  the  active  conduct  of  the  works,  entrusted  the  management  to  his 
grandson,  Baron  de  la  Bastide,  and  Mr.  G.  Dubreuil,  grandson  of 
Mr.  Louis  Pouyat.  While  paying  special  attention  to  their  white 
ware,  many  beautiful  decorations  come  from  the  Pouyat  factorv, 
one  specialty  being  under-glaze  ( grand  feu ) Sevres  blue,  which  the 
chemist  from  the  Sevres  factory  attributes  to  the  quality  of  the  clay, 


THE  LOST  SLIPPER. 


which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  assimilation  of  cobalt.  Mr. 
Charles  Laurent  is  the  manager  of  the  painting  department,  and  his 
facile  pencil  enriches  many  of  the  ornamental  pieces  with  finely  con- 
ceived and  delicately  executed  flower  and  figure  subjects.  M.  Bey- 
lac,  a skilful  modeler,  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  very  good 
shapes  produced.  The  firm  fully  upheld  their  reputation  at  the  Chi- 
cago Exhibition.  We  give  an  illustration  of  a white  china  center 
piece,  representing  the  four  seasons,  presented  by  the  firm  to  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  The  base  is  40  x 36  inches  and 
the  height  36  inches.  It  is  a good  example  of  Pouyat  china  and  an 
excellent  specimen  of  modeling.  Only  four  of  these  were  made. 
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One  is  in  the  Sevres  Museum,  another  in  the  one  at  Limoges,  and 
the  third  one  is  at  the  factory.  We  also  illustrate  a recent  plaque 
executed  by  the  firm,  of  which  they  make  a large  variety.  Specially 
worthy  of  mention  are  those  painted  in  a rich  underglaze  blue,  with 
female  heads  of  great  loveliness. 

Pratt,  F.  & R.,  Fenton,  Staffordshire.  Manufacturers  of  earth- 
enware. This  is  an  old-established  house,  there  having  been  a con 
tinuous  line  of  potters  of  this  name  since  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. M 182. 

Pre-d’Auge  (Calvados,  near  Lisieux)  and  several  places  in 
the  neighborhood  were  for  a long  time  renowned  for  their  enameled 
tiles,  characterized  by  a design  traced  with  a point  in  the  wet  clay, 
and  this  manufacture  was  of  such  importance  that  up  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  centurv  enameled  tiles  were  generally  designated  un- 
der the  name  of  paves  dc  Lisieux.  About  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  a workman  of  Rouen,  called  Joachim,  established  this 
fabrique  in  the  village  of  Bauqueterie  on  the  common  of  Pre-d’Auge 
and  of  Boissiere, .whose  products  for  a long  time  bore  the  name  of 
“Joachim  paving-stones.”  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  King’s 
Buildings  for  the  year  1670,  the  vases  and  tiles  that  decorated  the 
Trianon  de  Porcelaine  were  furnished  by  the  fabrique  of  Pre- 
d’Auge. 

Prestino,  or  Perestino,  Maestro,  the  successor  of  Maestro  Gior- 
gio. “His  works  are  interesting,"  writes  Mr.  Robinson,  “as 
exhibiting  a return  to  the  style  of  the  early  Gothic  masters  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  iridescent  luster  being  identical  with  that  of 
the  well-known  painters  of  the  bacali  amatoria  pieces.  It  is  possible 
that  Maestro  Prestino’s  fabrique  produced  the  coarse  late  specimens, 
enriched  with  the  yellow  luster,  frequently  occurring,  and  evidently 
dating  far  into  the  fifteenth  century.  He  is,  at  any  rate,  the  most 
recent  master  hitherto  identified  using  the  luster  colors.” 

Prince  de  Galles,  Manufacture  de,  Paris.  Established  in  1790 
by  an  Englishman  named  Charles  Potter.  He  was  the  first  to  make 
English  earthenware  in  Paris,  introducing  transfer  printing.  On 
account  of  political  events,  manufacturing  was  for  a time  sus- 
pended. 

Printing  on  Pottery.  The  origin  of  this  is  much  disputed,  it 
being  claimed  respectively  by  Sadler  & Green,  of  Liverpool,  by  Hold- 
ship,  of  Worcester,  and  R.  Hancock,  of  the  same  place.  (See  Han- 
cock.) The  evidence  is  strongest  in  favor  of  Sadler  & Green,  as 
Hancock  did  not  go  to  Worcester  until  1756,  though  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  he  came  from  the  Battersea  Enamel  Works,  where 
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it  was  undoubtedly  first  used  on  enameled  objects.  In  Moss's  Liver- 
pool Guide,  published  in  1790,  it  is  stated:  “Copper  plate  printing 
upon  china  and  earthenware  originated  here  in  1752,  and  remained 
some  time  a secret  with  Sadler  & Green.’’  Professor  Church  gives 
1750  as  the  date.  John  Sadler  was  the  son  of  Adam  Sadler,  a fa- 
vorite soldier  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  commenced  busi- 
ness in  1748  at  Liverpool  as  an  engraver.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving  spoiled  impressions  of  his  plates  to  children,  who  stuck  them 
on  broken  pieces  of  earthenware,  which  led  him  to  experiment,  and 
with  the  aid  of  Guv  Green,  a poor  boy  he  took  into  his  service, 
eventually  perfected  the  process.  In  1756  they  made  a deposition 
that  they  had  on  the  27th  of  July  printed  in  six  hours  1,200  earthen- 
ware tiles  of  different  patterns,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  Alderman 
Thos.  Shaw  and  Samuel  Gilbodv,  “clay  potters,”  who  fired  the  tiles 
for  them.  Such  an  economy  in  decoration  made  a great  stir  in  the 
pottery  trade,  and  Staffordshire  manufacturers  hastened  to  send 
their  wares  to  be  printed.  M.  Brongniart  says  the  process  was  in 
use  at  Marieburg  in  1760.  If  this  is  correct  it  was  probably  an  in- 
dependent invention,  as  the  art  spread  slowly,  and  was  not  even 
known  in  France  until  1775,  and  in  Germany  until  about  1809.  For 
process  of  printing  see  Manufacture  of  Pottery. 

Prochoos.  Greek  pitchers  either  with  or  without  handles,  used 
both  for  wine  and  water.  They  correspond  to  our  ewers. 

Prunus  Patterns.  The  embossed  mayflower  of  Bow  was  so 
called. 

Psykter.  Greek  wine  cooler.  A double-walled  vessel  of  the 
amphora  style. 

Pulinex,  Henri,  had  a faience  factory  at  Bruges  in  1751. 
M 183. 

Pull,  Paris,  in  1855  made  excellent  reproductions  of  Palissy 
ware. 

Puzzle  Jugs.  These  wager  or  puzzle  jugs  were  once  great 
favorites  at  the  village  inns,  and  were  made  up  to  the  beginning  of 
(he  present  century.  A perforated  neck  usually  prevented  the  ab- 
straction of  the  contents  in  the  usual  way.  The  liquor  passes  up  the 
hollow  handle,  and  through  one  particular  spout  or  nozzle,  all  the 
other  openings  having  been  closed  by  the  fingers.  The  old  Lambeth 
potteries  produced  some  of  these,  but  their  production  was  not  con- 
fined to  any  special  locality.  The  earliest  dated  piece  bearing  the 
name  of  Wedgwood  is  a puzzle  jug,  which  we  illustrate.  It  is 
made  of  brown  ware,  and  is  dated  1691.  They  are  frequently  found 
in  salt  glazed  ware,  one  of  which  bears  the  inscription : 
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“From  Mother  Earth  I claim  my  birth  ; 

Em  made  a joke  for  man, 

But  now  Em  here,  filled  with  good  cheer, 

Come,  taste  me  if  you  can !’’ 

The  Leeds  pottery  produced  some  very  good  ones,  generally  with- 
out decoration.  Of  one  of  these  we  give  an  illustration. 


Pynacker,  Adriaan,  master  potter  at  Delft  in  1690.  Pupil  and 
son-in-law  of  the  celebrated  Aelbrecht  de  Reiser,  he  was  at  first  as- 
sociated with  his  brother-in-law,  Cornelius  de  Reiser  (q.  v. ) , and 
later  associated  with  Pieter  Poulisse.  His  faiences,  copied  from  Jap- 
anese porcelain,  are  extremely  remarkable,  both  in  manufacture  and 
decoration. 

Pynacker,  Jacobus,  master  potter  at  Delft  in  1672  at  the  sign 
of  the  Three  Porcelain  Bottles ; he  was  later  associated  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Cornelis  de  Reiser,  and  produced  with  him  pieces 
of  fine  execution  with  rich  decorations  in  blue,  red  and  gold. 
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Quail  and  Wheatsheaf  Pattern.  Originally  made  at  Bow. 


It  was  also  produced  at  Worcester,  Bristol  and  Bow.  It  was  a copy 
or  adaptation  from  a Japanese  pattern. 

Queens  ware.  A cream-colored  earthenware  made  by  Wedg- 
wood, and  so  called  in  honor  of  Queen  Charlotte,  who  accepted  a 
service  of  it.  The  name  is  used  in  various  parts  as  synonymous 
with  earthenware  or  crockery. 

Quimper,  Finistere.  A faience  manufactory  was  founded  in 
this  city,  in  the  suburbs  of  Loc-Maria,  about  1690,  but  it  was  only 
after  1743,  under  the  intelligent  direction  of  Pierry  Caussy,  son  of 
a master  potter  of  Rouen,  that  this  manufactory,  which  at  this  time 
grew  rapidly,  produced  faience  worthy  of  notice.  At  first  the  dec- 
orations were  only  a servile  copy  and  imitation  of  Chinese,  but  soon 
Caussy  endeavored  to  show  his  originality  and  produced  some  rare 
work.  Unfortunately  he  was  never  able  to  improve  the  paste  very 
greatly,  because  the  requisite  materials  could  only  be  obtained  at 
enormous  price,  and  consequently  the  body  always  remained  thick 
and  heavy,  and  covered  bv  a brown  enamel,  under  which  the  design 
was  drawn  in  violet  of  manganese  in  strong  lines.  The  faiences  of 
this  period  were  marked  P.  C.,  or  more  frequently  C.  (Caussy).  In 
1809  the  manufactory  of  Loc-Maria  became  the  property  of  the  fam- 
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ily  of  La  Hubaudiere,  who  abandoned  the  manufacture  of  faience 
for  that  of  glazed  pottery.  A few  years  later  quite  fine  earthen- 
ware was  made  by  them,  marked  with  an  H inscribed  in  a triangle 
and  surmounted  by  a fleur-de-lis.  About  1872  the  director  of  the 
manufactory,  M.  Fougeray,  having  found  a considerable  number  of 
designs  and  tracings  left  by  Caussy,  together  with  a manuscript 
volume  in  which  were  noted  in  detail  the  composition  of  the  pastes, 
colors  and  enamels,  used  these  documents  to  revive  in  all  its  integ- 
rity the  ancient  manufacture,  which  he  did  to  such  perfection  that 
many  of  his  faiences,  scaled  and  aged  by  unconscientious  merchants, 
could  easily  deceive  the  best  trained  eyes  and  pass  in  the  trade  for 
pieces  dating  in  the  last  century.  We  must  hasten  to  add  that  the 
manufacturer  himself  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  fraud,  and  upon 
discovering  it,  with  a commercial  loyalty  which  we  are  glad  to  note, 
marked  all  of  his  products  H.  B.,  the  initial  letters  of  the  firm  (La 
Hubaudiere  et  Cie.). 

Quiring,  Aldersz  Kleijnoven,  master  potter  at  Delft  in  1655, 
to  whom  we  owe,  according  to  M.  Havard,  the  beautiful  imitations 
of  Japanese  enriched  with  magnificent  red.  In  1680  he  registered 
as  the  mark  of  his  fabrique  his  monogram,  which  up  to  the  present 
has  never  been  found  on  a single  piece. 


R 

Raeren,  parish  of  the  ancient  duchy  of  Linburg  (Rhenish  Prus- 
sia), possessed  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  manufac- 
tories of  earthenware  of  yellowish  body  covered  with  glaze  of  a 
more  or  less  dark  brown,  resembling  those  of  Frechen.  Those  of 
Raeren  are  oftenest  in  spherical  form,  divided  in  two  parts  by  a large 
cylindrical  band  or  horizontal  circular  frieze  on  which  are  repre- 
sented in  relief  scenes  taken  from  the  old  or  new  Testament,  the 
chase,  dances,  processions,  armorial  bearings,  etc.  The  neck  is  orna- 
mented with  medallions,  also  in  relief,  the  shoulder  and  base  with 
engine-turned  work,  geometric  ornaments,  etc.  “While  the  brown 
color  predominates,”  says  Mr.  Schmitz,  “the  potters  of  Raeren  have 
nevertheless  made  equal  use  of  a blue  of  unequaled  brilliancy ; it  is 
a tradition  in  the  families  of  Mennicken  and  Emonts  (or  Emens) 
that  this  last  color,  designated  as  Leipzig  blue,  was  preserved  as  a 
professional* secret  and  that  the  members  of  the  guild  were  pledged 
not  to  divulge  it  outside.”  It  was  at  Raeren  that  were  produced  the 
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well-known  peasant  ciance  and  Susanna  jugs,  the  latter  taken  from 
the  story  of  Susanna  and  the  Elders,  and  often  bearing  inscriptions 
in  German  or  Flemish  of  questionable  taste. 

Ramsey,  David.  A patent  was  issued  to  him  in  1636  for  ‘‘the 
making  of  stone  jugs,  bottelles,  and  which  are  now  made  by  strangers 
in  foreign  parts.” 

Raphael  Ware.  Italian  majolica  was  so-called  from  the  erron- 
eous supposition  that  some  of  the  finest  specimens  were  painted  by 
him.  Such  as  could,  however,  be  credited  to  him  are  not  of -earlier 
date  than  1540,  twenty  years  after  his  death.  His  compositions  are 
found  upon  a large  number  of  pieces,  executed  by  later  artists. 

Ratisbonne.  A manufactory  of  common  brown  earthenware 
existed  here  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  decorated  in  re- 
lief with  ornaments  and  mythological  subjects.  Some  of  them  of 
quite  careful  execution  bear  the  initials  of  Jerome  Hoppfer,  the  en- 
graver. 

Rato,  Portugal.  Azalejos  were  made  here  as  early  as  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  principal  Portu- 
guese manufactory  was  that  of  Lisbon,  known  as  the  Royal  Manu- 
factory of  Rato,  from  which  emanated  faiences  of  many  kinds. 

Rauenstein.  A china  manufactory  was  established  here  in 
1760. 

Ravenna,  Italy.  This  manufactory  is  only  known  by  a single 
cup  m the  Sevres  Museum,  decorated  inside  in  camaieu  blue  with  a 
painting  of  perfect  execution  representing  Arion  borne  on  three  dol- 
phins and  playing  a violin.  It  is  marked  in  full  “RAVENA.” 

Rvyounant.  A decoration  identified  with  Rouen.  The  pat- 
terns so  called  are  marked  by  a division  of  a circular  piece  into  sec- 
tions by  rays  of  decoration  proceeding  from  the  central  to  the  border 
ornamentation. 

Reaumer’s  Porcelain.  In  1739  Reaumer,  a celebrated  French 
chemist,  produced  a substance  known  under  the  above  title,  but  it 
had  none  of  the  properties  of  china,  being  merely  a devitrification 
of  glass. 

Redon,  M.  L.,  & Co.,  Limoges.  Manufacturers  of  china. 

Reflet  Metallique.  This  beautiful  and  rich  effect  seems  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  Persia,  many  fragments  having  been  found  at 
Rhages.  (See  Persia.)  It  was  probably  carried  into  Spain  by  the 
Saracens  and  from  there  into  Italy,  where  the  secret  of  the  composi- 
tion and  manipulation  of  the  pigments  was  lost  about  1560-70.  The 
Marquis  Ginori  at  Doccia  and  an  able  young  chemist  at  Gubbio 
(where  these  lusters  attained  their  highest  perfection),  named  Luigi 
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Carocci,  have  successfully  reproduced  them  in  modern  times.  The 
secret  of  their  production  has  at  all  times  been  carefully  guarded,  so 
that  the  recent  successes  attained  by  Keller  & Guerin,  of  Luneville, 
Zsolnay  and  Clement  Massier  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  independ- 
ent discovery.  These  pieces  are,  however,  to  a large  extent  the  re- 
sult of  uncontrolled  forces.  It  is  impossible  to  duplicate  them,  some 
particular  action  of  the  fire  giving  the  most  magnificent  iridescence 
to  a certain  piece,  whilst  probably  the  next  piece  to  it  and  treated 
with  exactly  the  same  pigments  is  totally  valueless.  Piccolpassi  de- 
scribes the  kiln  and  the  modus  operandi  of  the  Italians,  who  also 
had  their  difficulties,  as  frequently  not  more  than  six  pieces  out  of 
a hundred  would  have  any  value.  To  produce  these  iridescent 
lusters  the  piece  is  painted  with  metallic  oxides,  principally  gold,  sil- 
ver and  copper,  and  during  the  process  of  firing  currents  of  air  are 
introduced  into  the  kiln,  which  cause  a partial  crystallization  of  the 
oxides  in  the  pigments,  leaving  a beautiful  metallic  deposit  of  so 
iridescent  a nature  that  the  piece  presents  innumerable  changes  of 
color  when  viewed  at  different  angles.  The  ware  is  unprotected  by 
saggers,  and  imbedded  in  charcoal  or  sawdust.  In  the  little  more 
than  three  years  which  have  elapsed  since  this  was  originally  writ- 
ten, the  process  of  production  seems  to  have  become  generally  under- 
stood, and  a great  number  of  firms  now  produce  them  and  excel 
in  color  and  brilliancy  the  old. 

Regnault,  Victor.  Successor  to  M.  Ebelman  as  director  of 
Sevres.  He  is  credited  with  the  invention  of  pate  changeante,  1852- 
1870. 

Regnier,  M.  Director  of  Sevres  from  1779  to  1793. 

Regout,  Petrus,  & Co.,  Maastricht.  This  is  an  old-established 
house,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  manufacturing  principally  decorated  earthenware.  Their 
trademark  is  a sphinx  couchant  on  an  oblong  bearing  their  name. 
M 184. 

Rehiveiler,  Franconia..  The  Sevres  Museum  possesses  two 
plates  from  this  manufactory,  decorated  in  soft  and  harmonious  tones 
with  sprays  of  flowers  or  little  floral  lambrequins.  But  little  is 
known  of  this  factory. 

Reid,  W.,  & Co.,  were  potters  at  Liverpool,  and  made  blue  and 
white  earthenware,  commencing  business  in  1756. 

Remmey,  R.  C.,  & Son,  Philadelphia.  This  firm,  it  is  stated, 
was  founded  by  John  Remmey  at  Potter’s  Hill,  New  York,  in  1735. 
The  name  does  not  appear  in  the  New  York  directory  for  1786,  but 
in  the  one  for  1798  there  is  a John  Remmey  of  Potter’s  Hill,  with  a 
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residence  at  9 Cross  Street,  which  is  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
John  Remmey  died  in  1762  and  the  stoneware  manufactory  was 
carried  on  by  his  descendants  until,  it  is  said,  about  1820,  though  if 
so  he  must  have  gone  to  a new  location,  as  Potter’s  Hill  was  leveled 
about  1812.  His  great-grandson,  Joseph  Henry  Remmey,  it  is 
stated,  went  to  South  Amboy,  and  Henry  Remmey,  about  the  year 
1810,  to  Philadelphia,  and  soon  afterward  embarked  in  business 
there,  founding  the  now  well  known  house.  We  think  this  is  not 
quite  correct,  and  that  Henry  Remmey  before  he  went  to  Philadel- 
phia was  in  business  in  Baltimore,  though  not  as  early  as  1810. 
There  is  no  mention  of  any  Remmey  family  in  the  Baltimore  direc- 
tories from  1807  to  1819,  but  the  one  for  1822-3  gives  “Henry 
Remmey,  Stoneware  Factory,  N.  W.  corner  of  Bond  and  Pitt 
Streets,”  and  his  name  appears  again  in  the  directory  for  1824.  It 
is  probable  that  soon  after  this  he  went  to  Philadelphia  and  estab- 
lished the  pottery  there.  At  all  events,  Henry  Remmey,  Jr.,  issued 
a price  list  of  salt  glaze  stoneware  dated  Philadelphia,  1834.  The 
firm  make  an  excellent  quality  of  stoneware  and  do  an  extensive 
business.  The  manufactory  was  burned  down  in  1896,  but  was 
immediately  rebuilt. 

Renard,  M.,  a skilful  modeler  employed  at  the  Sevres  factory. 
He  was  working  there  in  1879. 

Renaud,  T.  M.  A modeler  in  terra-cotta  at  Valenciennes,  end 
of  the  last  century.  His  wrork  is  very  delicate  and  highly  esteemed. 

Rengetsu.  A nun  who  made  pottery  in 
Kioto  in  1867. 

Renier,  Hey,  or  Reyer  Hey.  A potter 
of  Delft  in  1697.  He  was  a decorator  of 
great  talent. 

Rennes.  Manufactories  of  glazed  pot- 
tery of  some  renown  were  established  here 
as  early  as  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, and  it  also  had  faience  manufactories 
at  a very  early  date.  Little  is  known  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  funeral  plaques, 
fragments  of  which  are  found  in  the  cem- 
eteries of  the  town  and  its  environs.  Jean 
Forasassi  (q.  v.)  in  1748  made  figures  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  saints,  but  the  first  careful 
period  did  not  last,  and,  as  was  the  case  at 
Nevers,  these  were  replaced  by  rude  sketches,  which  perhaps  satis- 
fied the  earnest  faith  of  the  old  Bretons.  In  the  Rue  Hue  there 
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was  a somewhat  important  works,  the  director,  Bourgouin,  being  a 
clever  faience  maker.  The  shapes  were  adapted  from  goldsmiths’ 
models  and  were  covered  with  a white  and  very  pure  enamel,  but 
their  beauty  is  somewhat  impaired  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
manganese  violet  and  of  a green  pigment  darkened  with  black,  of 
which  the  painters  of  Rennes  seem  to  have  been  particularly  fond. 

Repovecki,  Stefan,  Znaim.  Established  1835.  Majolica  and 
stoneware.  M 185. 

Reticulated  Ware.  Invented  by  the  Chinese.  It  consists  of 
an  inner  and  outer  vase,  the  latter  being  elaborately  perforated,  and 


covering  the  inner  piece  without  touching  it  except  at  the  neck  or 
foot  to  keep  the  inner  vase  in  position. 

Revel,  Russia.  Early  in  1700  a faience  manufactory  existed 
here,  but  little  beyond  this  is  known  of  its  history. 

Reverend,  Claude.  In  1664  Louis  XIV.  granted  letters  patent 
to  Claude  Reverend,  authorizing  him  to  establish  a manufactory  of 
earthenware,  probably  at  Paris.  Some  of  his  works  are  imitations 
of  the  Dutch  style,  and  others  of  Oriental  porcelain.  The  illustration 
gives  a good  idea  of  his  table  pieces,  with  the  stiff  figures  in  the 
costumes  of  the  time,  and  the  light  and  elegant  frameworks.  The 
material  is  thin,  with  a white  enamel  painted  with  clear  polychrome 
colors. 
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Reygens,  Augestijn.  Master  potter  of  Delft  in  1663.  To  him 
we  owe  the  rich  polychrome  decorations  of  admirable  execution 
marked  in  monogram  A.  R.  This  mark,  without  any  valid  reason, 
has  by  some  writers  been  attributed  to  Claude  Reverend. 

Rhe,  or  Rhages.  A city  of  Persia  whose  origin  is  unknown.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Tobias  and  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Persia  long  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  the  site 
of  an  extensive  manufacture  of  pottery.  (See  Persia.) 

Rhead,  Frederick  Alfred.  Born  at  Newcastle,  Staffordshire, 
in  1856.  Mr.  Rhead  is  an  artist  of  great  versatility  and  extremely 
prolific  in  ideas.  He  was  originally  a pupil  of  M.  Solon  at  Mintons 
and  afterward  went  to  Wedgwoods,  where  he  executed  some  impor- 
tant pieces  in  pate-sur-pate  for  their  exhibit  at  Paris  in  1878.  He 
then  accepted  the  position  of  art  director  at  Bodley’s,  and  afterward 
filled  the  same  office  for  several  years  at  the  Brownfield  Pottery,  but 
the  cumbrous  committee  of  workingmen  who  constituted  the  man- 
agement failed  to  understand  Mr.  Rhead’s  undoubted  artistic 
instincts,  and  he  accepted  a position  with  Messrs.  Wileman  & Co., 
Longton.  Here  he  introduced  L'Art  Nouveau  decorations,  which 
under  various  names  had  a most  gratifying  success,  a success 
which  caused  them  to  be  widely  and  vilely  imitated.  When  at 
Brownfields  Mr.  Rhead  executed  the  Gladstone  Testimonial  Vase  in 
1888,  which  lie  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  that  statesman  at 
Havvarden,  and  in  1894  he  was  also  called  upon  to  design  and  execute 
the  Mundella  Testimonial  Vase.  Mr.  Rhead  is  the  possessor  of 
about  a dozen  national  medals  and  Queen's  prizes,  awarded  him  for 
various  ceramic  productions.  A fine  specimen  of  his  work  is  in 
the  Sneyd  Church,  in  the  shape  of  a painted  fresco  (“The  Resur- 
rection”) thirty  feet  high,  and  Trypstych,  “The  Crucifixion,”  “The 
Annunciation"  and  'The  Adoration  of  the  Magi.”  We  have  spoken 
of  Mr.  Rhead’s  versatility,  and  this  is  exemplified  by  his  fine  illus- 
trations, in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  Mr.  Louis  Rhead,  of 
Brooklyn,  of  “The  Pilgrim's  Progress”  and  “Robinson  Crusoe.” 
They  are  now  at  work  on  a sumptuous  edition  of  Goethe’s  “Faust.” 
Mr.  Rhead  is  an  indefatigable  worker,  occupies  any  number  of 
offices  in  connection  with  the  art  of  “The  Potteries,”  and  has  found 
time  to  write  two  novels  on  ceramic  subjects,  a comic  opera  which 
has  been  successfully  produced,  and  a number  of  fugitive  contribu- 
tions to  the  leading  artistic  periodicals  of  the  day. 

Rhodes,  Island  of.  The  pottery  of  Rhodes  varies  little  from 
that  of  Persia,  the  principal  point  of  distinction  being  the  employ- 
ment in  Rhodian  pottery  of  a thick  red  similar  to  sealing  wax.  The 
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annexed  illustration  is  from  a dish  in  the  collection  of  the  author. 
-Good  reproductions  of  Rhodian  have  been  made  by  Boch  Freres, 
of  La  Louviere. 


Rhodes,  J.  S.  One  of  the  pioneer  potters  of  Australia.  He 
was  a Staffordshire  potter,  who  came  to  this  country  in  the  early 
'60  s,  and  found  employment  at  East  Liverpool.  Being'  of  a roving 
disposition,  he  stayed  there  only  a few  years,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land, eventually  drifting  to  Australia,  attracted  by  the  large  fields 
of  gold  there.  Not  being  able  to  reach  the  gold  fields,  he  busied 
himself  in  prospecting  for  clay,  and  finding  a suitable  deposit  built 
a miniature  pottery  on  the  Ballarat  Road,  Flemington,  a suburb  of 
Melbourne.  Kiln  builders  were  unknown,  and  he  had  to  construct 
one  himself ; but  his  first  attempt  was  not  very  successful,  as  to  attain 
the  necessary  heat  the  whole  kiln  became  red  hot,  arousing  the  angry 
protests  of  his  neighbors.  Here  he  made  Parian,  sprigged  china 
and  Rockingham  ware.  In  the  latter  he  produced  mugs  with  a frog 
in  the  bottom — once  so  popular  in  English  rural  districts ; lizards  and 
snakes,  going,  like  Palissy,  to  nature  for  his  models.  He  was 
awarded  a prize  at  the  Intercolonial  Exhibition  of  1867,  one  of  his 
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best  pieces  being  a large  openwork  basket  formed  of  long  rolls  of 
clay,  and  ornamented  in  relief  with  blossoms  of  the  wattle,  waratah 
and  other  Australian  wild  flowers.  The  handle  was  composed  of  a 
mass  of  twisted  snakes.  Though  the  business  was  small,  it  was 
fairly  remunerative,  and  in  the  hands  of  a more  energetic  man  might 
have  assumed  considerable  proportions ; but  Rhodes  tired  of  the 
business  and  abandoned  it  in  1874,  and  went  into  the  enamel  brick 
business. 

Rhodes,  William..  One  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Jersey  City 
Pottery  from  1845  to  1854.  In  the  latter  year  he  went  to  Vermont, 
and  established  an  earthenware  works  there,  leaving  in  1859  to  join 
with  a Mr.  Yates  in  founding  the  City  Pottery  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 
This  was  the  first  works  in  Trenton  fitted  up  for  the  exclusive  manu- 
facture of  white  granite  and  cream-colored  ware.  The  original  firm 
was  Rhodes  & Yates.  Mr.  Higginson  then  became  a partner,  and 
in  1865  the  firm  was  Yates  & Titus,  who  were  succeeded  in  1870  by 
Yates,  Bennett  & Allen,  who  gave  place  in  1875  to  the  City  Pottery 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  Yates  and  Mr.  John  Rhodes,  a son  of 
William  Rhodes,  are  two  of  the  partners. 

Rhyton.  A Greek  drinking  cup,  with  the  base  formed  of  the 
head  of  some  animal,  usually  a dog,  goat  or  deer.  It  is  peculiar 
from  the  fact  that  it  could  not  be  set  down  except  when  empty. 

Richard,  Milan.  This  large  business  has  been  incorporated  with 
that  of  Ginori.  M.  Richard  has  performed  a distinguished  service 
to  the  ceramic  art  by  the  grand  scale  of  his  manufacture  and  the 
quality  of  the  goods  produced,  which,  whilst  lacking  Italian  char- 
acteristics, compare  favorably  with  the  best  makers  of  England  and 
France. 

Rich,  W.  A potter  who  made  slip-painted  dishes,  etc.,  about 
1702. 

Ridgway,  Job.  There  is  not  a more  familiar  or  honored  name  in 
the  potteries  than  that  of  Ridgway.  For  150  years  this  family  hasbeen 
continuously  engaged  in  the  pottery  trade.  Job  Ridgway  was  born 
at  Chell,  near  Hanley,  in  1759.  When  seven  years  old  he  lost  his 
mother,  and  he,  his  father  and  an  elder  brother  went  to  Swansea  in 
search  of  work  at  the  newly  established  pottery  there.  Here  he  was 
apprenticed,  but  not  being  contented  in  Swansea  returned  to  the  Pot- 
teries in  1780.  But  he  failed  to  find  work,  and  six  months  later 
went  to  Leeds,  where  he  stayed  for  two  years,  returning  again  in  1782 
to  live  with  his  brother  George,  who  had  settled  in  Hanley.  He 
made  the  proviso,  however,  that  “they  had  prayer  in  the  house.’’ 
The  year  previously  he  had,  to  use  the  vernacular,  “been  converted,” 
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and  the  deep  religious  feeling  then  aroused  in  him  remained  through 
life,  and  the  Methodists  of  the  Potteries  have  every  cause  to  be  grate- 
ful to  him.  He  was  married  in  1784  to  Miss  Mary  Mayer,  sister  of 
Elijah  Mayer  (q.v-),  and  in  due  course  three  sons  were  born  to 
him — John,  William  and  Joseph,  the  latter  dying  when  only  nine 
months  old.  Job  Ridgwav  was  now  prospering  in  business.  His 
wife  had  a business  of  her  own,  and  by  their  joint  labor  and  thrift 
the  husband  soon  became  a master  potter,  in  partnership  with  his 
brother  George.  When  the  partnership  was  amicably  dissolved  Job 
built  the  Cauldon  Place  Works,  where  he  established  a business 
known  for  many  years  as  Job  Ridgway  & Sons.  He  made  earthen- 
ware and  stoneware,  and  a few  years  later  blue-printed  ware,  but  the 
manufactory  did  not  assume  any  great  importance  until  it  came 
under  the  management  of  his  sons,  John  and  William,  the  former 
being  entitled  to  the  greatest  credit.  About  the  year  1802  Job 
Ridgway  made  a strong  effort  to  revive  the  old  Hull  Pottery,  but, 
though  his  experience  and  judgment  considerably  extended  the  trade 
of  the  works,  in  1804  he  sold  his  interest  to  Messrs.  Smith,  his  part- 
ners, for  £1,000.  After  this  the  pottery  did  not  go  on  successfully, 
and  in  1806  the  Smiths  assigned  all  their  interests  to  Job  and  George 
Ridgway,  who  carried  them  on  until  1826.  (See  Bellevue  Pottery, 
Hull.)  Mr.  Job  Ridgway  admitted  his  two  sons,  John  and  William, 
into  partnership,  and  continued  in  active  management  of  the  Cauldon 
Works  until  his  death  in  1814. 

Ridgway,  John.  Son  of  the  above.  He  was  a skilful  potter 
and  a man  of  most  energetic  character,  and  to  him  must  be  ascribed 
in  a large  measure  the  success  of  the 'Cauldon  Works.  Soon  after 
1815  he  introduced  a bone  china  body,  and  added  to  it  a rich  and 
luscious  glaze,  making  it  capable  of  receiving  the  richest  colors. 
Perceiving  that  there  would  eventually  be  a good  trade  with  the 
United  States,  he  visited  this  country  in  1822,  which  resulted  in  a 
complete  commercial  success,  and  his  subsequent  journevs  here  only 
increased  the  connections  formed,  and  resulted  in  a large  and  grow- 
ing business.  The  dinner  service,  “Beauties  of  America,”  must  have 
had  in  itself  an  immense  sale.  It  was  soon  after  his  return  from  his 
first  visit  to  America  that  the  partnership  between  himself  and  his 
brother  William  was  dissolved.  About  this  time,  too,  lie  introduced 
some  entirely  original  models  of  shapes,  copies  or  adaptations  from 
silver  services,  which,  with  their  gadroon  edges,  presented  a very 
chaste  appearance,  and  resulted  in  a large  trade.  So  highly  were 
his  productions  rated  that  very  soon  after  the  accession  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  the  throne  he  was  authorized  to  ; describe  himself  as 
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“Potter  to  Her  Majesty,”  and  since  that  time  the  Cauldon  Works 
have  continuously  received  royal  patronage  both  for  Windsor  Castle 
and  Osborn.  This  signal  favor  was  not  earned  until  after  a great  num- 
ber of  years  of  patient  toil  and  unremitting  labor, and  it  was  conferred 
for  services  that  were  deemed  worthy  of  that  honor.  In  1851  at 
London,  and  in  1855  at  Paris,  he  gained  high  distinctions,  very  eulo- 
gistic notices  appearing  at  the  time  respecting  his  exhibit.  Mr.  John 
Ridgway  married  in  early  life  Miss  Elizabeth  Saunders,  by  whom 
he  had  one  son,  who  died  young.  His  wife  only  survived  a short 
time,  and  he  was  left  a widower  for  many  years.  Ilis  connection  with 
the  Cauldon  Works  did  not  cease  until  1859,  one  year  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  about  i860.  From  1854  to  1857  he  was  a 
partner  in  the  Architectural  Pottery  Company,  at  Poole,  Dorsetshire. 

Ridgway,  William.  Son  of  Job  Ridgway  and  joint  partner 
with  his  brother  John  at  the  Cauldon  Works  until  about  1830,  when 
the  partnership  was  dissolved.  In  1831  he  rented  from  Joseph 
Mayer  the  Church  Street  Works  at  Hanley,  and  eventually  became 
the  proprietor  of  no  less  than  six  manufactories,  among  which  were 
the  Bell  Works,  now  Clementson  Brothers,  and  another  one  close 
to  it,  now  G.  L.  Ashworth  & Bros.  Finding  from  a visit  he  made 
here  that  the  United  States  offered  a good  field  for  the  extension 
of  his  business,  he  was  not  long  in  putting  his  plan  into  practice, 
Mr.  Charles  Cartlidge,  who  afterward  became  a manufacturer  at 
Greenpoint,  being  his  first  agent.  Many  services  were  made  spe- 
cially for  this  market  with  engraved  designs  of  American  scenery 
and  events,  among  others  a pattern  called  Catskill  Moss.  ( See  Histor- 
ical Earthenware.)  Not  satisfied  with  his  numerous  Staffordshire 
ventures,  he  commenced  the  erection  of  a manufactory  in  Kentucky, 
but  it  was  never  completed,  as  his  affairs  became  involved.  He 
admitted  his  son,  Edward  John,  into  partnership,  and  the  business 
was  carried  on  by  them  until  William  Ridgway ’s  death  in  1864. 

Ridgways.  When  Mr.  E.  J.  Ridgway  retired  in  1872  the  style 
of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Ridgway,  Sparks  & Ridgwav,  and  upon 
Mr.  Sparks’s  death  in  1878  to  Ridgways,  the  name  of  the  existing 
firm.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  traditions  of  the 
house  and  to  maintain  the  standard  of  excellence  attained  by  this 
old  firm.  Some  old  dinner  ware  engravings  have  been  resuscitated 
and  the  patterns  reissued,  which  being  the  style  now  in  demand  have 
proved  very  successful.  One  of  these,  originally  issued  some  thirty 
or  thirty-five  years  ago,  we  illustrate.  The  molds  of  some  stoneware 
jugs  with  embossed  figures  have  also  been  unearthed  and  revived. 
These  revivals  are  of  much  interest,  serving  not  only  to  show  the 
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tastes  of  our  forefathers,  but  to  determine  whether  any  artistic 
advance  has  been  made  by  present-day  potters.  But  these  are  an 
unimportant  portion  of  the  Ridgway  productions,  many  fine  designs 


being  issued,  the  success  of  many  of  them  having  been  demonstrated 
by  numerous  imitations.  M 186. 

Ridgway,  Edward  John,  son  of  William  Ridgway,  was  born  in 
1814.  After  his  father’s  death  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
Leonard  James  Abington,  and  together  they  carried  on  business 
under  the  style  of  Ridgway  & Abington.  When  this  partnership  was 
dissolved  in  1866  E.  J.  Ridgway  erected  the  Bedford  Works  at 
Shelton.  Mr.  Sparks,  the  London  agent  of  the  firm,  and  Mr.  Ridg- 
way’s  two  sons,  John  and  E.  A.,  were  admitted  to  the  firm  in  1872, 
when  Mr.  Ridgway  retired.  He  died  May  11,  1896. 

Riggs,  Charles,  was  a manufacturer  of  pipes  at  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme  (Staffordshire)  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Rikei.  A Corean  potter  who  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  at 
Haji  (Japan)  began  to  make  a kind  of  faience.  A part  of  the  raised 
edge  at  the  bottom  of  each  piece  made  by  the  Corean  is  cut  out, 
leaving  a space  of  triangular  form.  This  is  a peculiarity  common 
to  the  pottery  imported  from  Corea.  In  Japan  Rikei  called  himself 
Korai  Saiyemon. 
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Ringler.  A workman  at  the  Royal  Vienna  Works  who  carried 
the  secret  of  making  china  to  Hochst  in  1720.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  about  with  him  his  written  recipes.  His  fellow-workmen 
made  him  drunk,  obtained  copies  of  his  notes  and  sold  them  in  other 
localities.  Ringler  went  to  Nymphenburg  in  1756,  and  to  Ludwigs- 
burg  in  1758,  after  which  we  hear  no  more  of  him. 

Rjocreux.  The  curator  of  the  Museum  of  Sevres,  1823-1871. 
He  was  appointed  by  Brongniart,  and  his  knowledge  and  affability 
made  him  a general  favorite  alike  to  dealers  and  amateurs,  his 
advice  and  information  being  always  at  their  disposal  and  tendered 
with  untiring  courtesy.  He  did  much  to  encourage  that  artistic 
revival  in  France  of  which  Deck  was  a type. 

Riosai  Inouye,  Smida,  Tokio,  Japan.  A present-day  potter, 
whose  productions  are  much  esteemed. 

- Rx-sanpei.  A Corean  potter  brought  to  Japan  by  a general  of 
the  army  after  the  Corean  Whir  (A.  D.  1592),  and  who  founded  the 
Arita  porcelain  industry. 

Rissler  & Co.,  Freiburg,  Germany.  Established  in  1847.  Man- 
ufacturers of  china.  M 187. 

Rissner,  Kessel  & Stellmacher,  Turn,  near  Teplitz.  Many 
of  the  best  Teplitz  pieces  come  from  this  house,  their  work  being 
very  finely  finished.  The  nude  is  freely  used  in  association  with 
vases,  but  always  in  an  irreproachable  manner,  some  of  the  com- 
positions being  really  delightful  and  full  of  an  airy  grace  both  in 
modeling  and  finish. 

Rittenhouse,  Evans  & Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Formerly  manu- 
factured Belleek  ware. 

Riyo-niu.  The  ninth  generation  of  manufacturers  of  Raku 
ware,  in  direct  descent  from  Ameya,  a Corean  who  settled  in  Kioto 
about  1558-69.  (See  Ameya.) 

Robalehen,  M.,  in  collaboration  with  MM.  Laurent,  Desrous- 
seaux  and  L.  Labour,  has  produced  a series  of  vases  in  faience,  good 
in  form  and  covered  with  rich  enamels,  peacocks’  feathers  and  flow- 
ers furnishing  the  motifs. 

Robert,  Louis.  The  son  of  an  official  of  the  Sevres  manufac- 
tory. He  was  in  turn  a student,  a painter,  and  finally  the  head  of 
the  glass  painting  department  formed  by  Louis  Philippe.  When 
this  was  discontinued  Brongniart  appointed  him  superintendent  of 
the  porcelain  painting  studios,  and  he  was  appointed  director  in 
1870.  A clever  artist  and  distinguished  chemist,  he  did  much  in 
effecting  the  reorganization  of  the  Sevres  Works  after  the  war. 
About  1850,  when  chief  of  the  painters’  atelier,  he  devised  the  use 
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of  clays  to  which  coloring  oxides  were  added,  in  the  decoration  of 
china,  but  it  was  not  until  1862  that  any  satisfactory  results  were 
shown.  He  died  January  13,  1882. 

Robertsons,  The,  of  Boston.  A.  W.  Robertson  in  June,  1868, 
founded  a works  at  Chelsea  for  the  production  of  brown  ware,  and 
was  joined  afterward  by  his  brother,  Hugh  C.  Robertson,  and  in 
1872  by  his  father,  J.  Robertson.  At  first  the  production  was  con- 
fined to  fancy  flower  pots,  but  a wider  extension  was  aimed  at,  and 


an  attempt  was  made  to  give  an  entirely  artistic  character  to  the 
productions.  Under  the  style  of  the  Ceramic  Art  Works  the  three 
partners  carried  on  the  works  until  1884,  when  Id.  C.  Robertson 
assumed  entire  control.  In  1888  the  works  were  closed  down.  In 
1891  a number  of  people  interested  in  Mr.  Robertson's  work  formed 
a company  and  placed  him  at  its  head,  and  under  the  style  of  The 
Chelsea  Pottery,  U.  S.,  the  business 'is  now  conducted  at  Dedham! 
Mr.  Robertson  has  undoubted  abilities  as  a potter,  and  may  yet  dd 
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something  for  American  ceramics  when  the  public  tires  of  imitations 
of  Chinese  crackle,  which  at  the  best  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
curious  freak  of  workmanship. 

Robinson,  John.  A painter  at  Pennington,  Liverpool,  about 
1760.  He  afterward  removed  to  Burslem.  A punch  bowl  painted 
by  him  is  in  the  Hanley  Mechanics’  Institution. 

Robinson  & Leadbeater,  Stoke-on-Trent.  Manufacturers  of 
Parian  statuary.  They  succeeded  G.  Melli  ( q . v.). 

Robitzeic  & Sons,  East  Morrisama  China  Works,  I52d  Street, 
New  York.  Manufacturers  of  earthenware. 

Rockingham.  This  ware,  named  after  the  Marchioness  of 
Rockingham,  is  an  earthenware  body  covered  with  a brown  glaze 
of  more  or  less  beauty.  The  Rockingham  ware  of  to-day  is  very 
different  to  that  first  produced  at  the  Swinton  Works,  Rotherham, 
late  in  the  18th  century.  The  body  was  a fine  and  compact  white 
earthenware,  covered  with  a brownish  red  glaze  in  shaded  effects, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  dip  and  fire  three  or  four  times  before  the 
really  beautiful  glaze  could  be  considered  perfect.  Tea,  coffee  and 
chocolate  pots,  jugs,  drinking  cups,  etc.,  were  made  and  sold  in 
large  quantities  up  to  the  close  of  the  Swinton  Works  in  1842. 
Since  then  Rockingham  ware  has  been  extensively  made,  and, 
though  the  qualtiy  has  degenerated,  it  still  remains  popular.  (See 
Cadogan.) 

Rococo.  A decorative  style  which  was  an  exaggerated  develop- 
ment of  the  rocaille  style.  It  was  characterized  by  a profusion  of 
meaningless  ornament,  consisting  of  scrolls,  foliage,  and  animal 
forms  hopelessly  confused  and  intermingled.  As  a general  term, 
rococo  denotes  anything  that  is  heavy,  ugly  and  tasteless. 

Rogers,  John  and  James,  founded  the  works  at  Dalehall,  Staf- 
fordshire, now  occupied  by  Knapper  & Blackhurst.  James  Rogers 
died  in  1815,  and  Spencer  Rogers  joined  his  father,  and  the  business 
continued  as  John  Rogers  & Son.  They  issued  several  designs  in  a 
rich,  deep  blue,  with  American  views,  one  of  which  was  the  Boston 
State  House  plate.  In  1842  the  works  were  purchased  by  James 
Edwards,  and  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  present  own- 
ers. M 188. 

Roman.  The  Romans  used  earthenware  chiefly  for  the  humblest 
purposes  of  life,  preferring  to  surround  themselves  with  vases  of 
gold  and  silver,  cups  of  precious  stones,  and  to  neglect  the  pot- 
ter’s art.  Exception  to  this  must  be  taken  to  the  red-glazed  ware 
of  Arezzo,  which  was  worked  with  a taste  approaching  the  art  of 
Greece.  It  is  not  unlike  the  Samian  ware  ( q . v.),  which  is  found 
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wherever  the  Romans  settled.  The  noblest  examples  of 
Roman  ceramic  art  are  the  terra-cotta  bas-reliefs  they  used 
so  extensively  for  the  interior  and  exterior  decoration  of  their 


houses,  though  they 
ing  with  Rome  or 
duction.  This  is 
shown  from  the  fact 
that  the  greater  part 
of  the  subjects  are 
taken  from  Greek 
history  or  mythol- 
ogy. The  illustra- 
tion given  repre- 
sents the  taming  of 
the  Cretan  bull  by 
Hercules.  About 
1600  a manufactory 
of  majolica  existed 
in  Rome,  the  style 
being  similar  to  that 
of  the  Fontana  fab- 
rique,  and  examples 
are  not  infrequently 
met  with  of  similar 
pieces  of  a later 
period.  A manufac- 
ture of  white  glazed 
earthenware  and  of 
biscuit  porcelain  was 
started  by  Giovanni 
Volpato  in  1790,  and 
m a n y admiraole 


on 


had  to 
those 


depend  upon  the  Greeks  trad- 
settled  in  Italy  for  their  pro- 


TERRA-COTTA  BAS-RELIEF  IN  THE  LOUVRE. 


copies  of  the  antique  were  produced.  The  establishment  continued 
until  about  1832,  when  the  works  closed.  A manufacture  of  coarse 
glazed  pottery  still  exists  in  the  Trastevere,  which  supplies  the 
humbler  classes  with  pots  and  pans  of  various  shapes  and  startling 
decoration. 

Romain  (Le).  Sign  of  a Delft  manufactory  founded  about  1671 
by  Martinas  Gonda.  Several  pieces  from  this  works  are  decorated  in 
the  center  with  a Roman  on  horseback,  and  they  may  have  suggested 
the  sign. 
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Rookwood.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  Rookwood  Pot- 
tery and  its  productions — the  glory  of  American  ceramic  art.  But 
to  fully  understand  an  enthusiast’s  admiration  for  it  it  is  necessary 
to  see  it  and  hold  it  in  your  hands,  for  no  words  can  give  an  adequate 


idea  of  its  charm.  No  mere  illustration  in  black  and  white  conveys 
to  the  mind  any  of  the  many  subtle  qualities  it  possesses.  The  bloom 
of  the  peach,  the  glint  of  sunshine  on  an  upturned  leaf  or  on  the  sea 
are  qualities  that  through  familiarity  are  vaguely  felt,  if  not  under- 
stood, and  it  is  so  with  Rookwood  pottery.  It  has  had  many  imita- 


tors, as  all  successes  necessarily  have,  but  these  imitations  at  best 
are  as  the  peacli  without  the  bloom,  the  water  lacking  that  tiny  gleam 
of  light  which  adds  a glamour  to  the  scene  and  converts  a mill-pond 
into  a poem.  Rookwood  pottery  was  not  the  effect  of  a sudden  in- 
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spiration,  but  the  result  of  long  years  of  patient  labor,  of  grappling 
with  difficulties,  which,  hydra-headed,  sprang  up  as  soon  as  one  was 
conquered.  Mrs.  Bellamy  Storer,  the  originator  of  Rockwood,  had 
been  painting  on  china  as  a pastime  since  1874,  when  she  became  im- 
bued with  the  idea  to  create  something  that  should  differ  from  exist- 
ing ceramics;  and  after  making 
some  experiments  at  the  Dallas 
Pottery  at  Cincinnati,  her  father 
came  to  the  rescue  and  gave  her 
an  old  schoolhouse,  which  she 
fitted  up  as  a pottery.  The  first 
kiln  was  drawn  in  1880.  The 
object  sought  for  was  to  make 
beautiful  things  out  of  the 
simplest  materials — the  native 
clays — and  colors  that  would 
stand  the  same  heat  necessary 
to  vitrify  the  body.  The  little 
factory  was  situated  on  East- 
ern avenue,  Cincinnati,  but 
later  (1892)  a new  factory  was 
built  on  the  bluff  of  Mount 
Adams  overlooking  all  of 
Lower  Cincinnati.  It  was  not 
until  1889  that  the  factory  became  self-supporting,  the  intervening 
years  having  been  spent  in  costly  experiments,  in  failures  without 
number,  but  from  each  of  which  something  was  learned,  and  dur- 
ing which  time  Mrs.  Storer ’s  courage  had  never  flagged,  sup- 
ported as  she  was  by  the  valuable  help  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Taylor, 
who  had  co-operated  with  her  since  1883.  In  1889  Mrs. 
Storer  withdrew  her  aid,  and  the  business  was  transferred  to 
a company  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Taylor.  The  dom- 
inating idea  from  tjje  inception  of  Rookwcod  had  been  originality 
of  processes  and  that  the  productions  should  owe  nothing  to  foreign 
influence  ; and  in  furtherance  cf  this  the  staff  of  artists  was  recruited 
from  the  Cincinnati  Art  School  with  one  single  exception — that  of 
one  Japanese  artist.  There  are  no  mechanical  aids,  such  as  print- 
ing, employed  at  Rookwood,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  ware  is 
thrown  and  turned,  molding  being  only  resorted  to  in  an  extremity. 
Taking  a vase  of  wet  clay,  the  artist  sketches  on  it  whatever  his 
fancy  dictates,  using  slip  stained  with  metallic  oxides.  This  is  then 
fired  and  afterward  enriched  with  a glaze  of  extreme  depth  and 
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softness.  The  limitations  of  the  palette  were  at  first  extremely  few, 
but  gradually  new  colors  were  evolved,  thanks  to  the  untiring  skill 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Bailey,  .vho  had  rendered  Mrs.  Storer  invaluable  aid 


when  experimenting  at  the  Dallas  Works,  and  who  was  until  his  la- 
mented death,  in  1889,  superintendent  of  the  pottery.  The  native 

clays  from  the  start  inclined  its  color 
quality  toward  yellows,  browns  and 
reds;  but  Rookwood  is  nothing  if  not 
progressive,  and  the  products  of  to-day 
are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the 
day  before,  and  may  be  different  to-mor- 
row. Every  accidental  effect  in  firing  is 
carefully  watched  and  noted,  and  these 
accidents  have  not  infrequently  led  to 
effects  we  to-day  the  most  admire. 
Among  the  later  developments  at  Rook- 
wood are  the  “Aerial  Blue,”  “Iris,”  and 
“Sea  Green,”  in  which  lighter  effects  are 
aimed  at  and  obtained,  and  some  charm- 
ing compositions  have  been  issued  in 
this  series.,  A distant  view  of  a city  from 
the  water,  with  a boat  apparently  sailing 
directly  toward  you,  is  a wonderful  piece 
of  painting,  and  the  beautiful  glaze 
covering  it  suggests  thoughts  of  early  morning  on  a brilliant  sum- 
mer’s day.  Even  such  a commonplace  thing  as  a fungus  the  fingers 
of  the  Rookwood  musician  has  charmed  into  a thing  of  beauty,  and 
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the  mind  reverts  to  tine  dim  forests  with  their  carpet  of  wild  hy- 
acinths looking  like  a mist  of  silver  just  touched  with  the  sun’s  rays. 
Mat  glazes  have  also  been  produced,  sometimes  painted  with  natural 
dowers,  but  the  one  destroys  the  beauty  of  the  other.  Where  Indian 
designs  incised  in  the  clay  are  used,  the  effect  is  much  more  satis- 
factory. Latterly,  Mrs.  Bellamy  Storer  has  made  a series  of  designs 
in  which  metal  mountings  are  used  in  combination  with  the  ware, 
and  especial  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  harmonies  sought  for, 
and  though  these  pieces  necessarily  vary  in  merit,  some  fine  results 


have  been  obtained,  as  the  mountings  differ  materially  from  those 
of  the  silversmith.  A good  example  of  this  is  a punch-bowl  painted 
with  grapes  in  a very  realistic  fashion.  Other  pieces  might  be  men- 
tioned, but  as  each  one  has  some  special  characteristic  or  treatment 
it  is  hardly  practicable  to  enumerate  them  here.  The  har- 
mony of  all  the  elements  which  compose  it — color,  decora- 
tion and  glaze — combine  to  make  Rook  wood  what  it  is — a 
thing  of  beauty  with  a spark  of  life  defying  analysis — felt,  but  im- 
possible to  describe.  When  the  beauty  of  Rookwood  ware  was  once 
recognized,  all  the  honors  that  were  possible  to  shower  on  it  fell  to 
its  lot.  European  museums  sent  for  specimens,  the  various  exhibi- 
tions it  enriched  awarded  it  all  the  honors  in  their  power,  the  press 
and  the  most  noted  ceramists  of  the  day  unhesitatingly  and  generous- 
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ly  sang  its  praises  and  awarded  to  it  the  distinction  that,  born  in 
America,  created  from  American  materials,  and  enriched  with  native 
art,  it  surpassed  anything  ever  produced  in  the  Old  World. 
Rookwood  marks  are  given  elsewhere  and  at  first  varied  con- 
siderably, but  in  1886  a definite  plan  was  adopted  which  has  been 
consistently  carried  out,  and  it  is  now  easy  to  determine  the  date  of 
any  piece  issued.  These  pieces,  too,  usually  bear  the  marks  or  in- 
itials of  the  decorators,  as  it  has  been  always  a time-honored  custom 
at  Rookwood  to  give  to  the  painter  the  credit  of  his  or  her  work. 

A.  Incised  or  painted,  usually  with  a date.  The  most  common 
mark  prior  to  1882. 

B.  A variation  of  above.  Stands  for  "Rookwood  Pottery,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Maria  Long-worth  Nichols.” 

C.  In  relief  or  stamped.  Sometimes  in  connection  with  a date. 
Prior  to  1883. 

D.  Rarely  used. 

E.  Kiln  mark,  stamped  in  color  on  the  biscuit  or 

F.  Impressed  in  the  clay.  It  also  appears  in  connection  with 
dates. 

G.  Impressed.  Used  for  a short  time  only. 

H.  Impressed.  The  regular  mark  from  1882,  the  date  changed 
each  year  until  1886. 

I.  Adopted  in  1886. 

J.  The  flame  at  top  indicates  1887. 

K.  The  addition  of  a flame  each  year  marks  the  subsequent 
years,  up  to  1900,  after  which  a roman  numeral  is  added  to  mark  the 
years  of  the  present  century. 

Rorstrand,  near  Stockholm.  The  early  history  of  this  factory 
is  somewhat  obscure,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  founded  in  1727,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  Baron  Pierre  Adlerfelt.  Jean  Wolf  and  Andre 
Nicholas  Ferdinand  were  the  first  directors,  and  received  an  ex- 
clusive privilege  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  but  owing  to 
difficulties  encountered  no  great  success  was  made.  They  were  fol- 
lowed in  the  directorship  bv  Conrad  Hunger,  a Meissen  decorator, 
and  under  his  skilful  guidance  the  work  soon  began  to  assume  im- 
portance. In  1735  a second  privilege  was  granted  for  five  years  for 
the  manufacture  of  china,  and  the  three  crowns  of  Sweden  were 
adopted  as  a trademark.  The  china  manufactured  was  of  excel- 
lent quality — -quite  equal  in  point  of  merit  to  that  of  Dresden.  The 
works  at  Rorstrand  were  closed  in  17S8,  but  have  been  revived  and 
are  now  quite  important  works.  Much  of  this  success  is  due  to  the 
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pluck  and  energy  of  the  present  director,  Mr.  Robert  Almstrom,  who 
from  a very  humble  position  has  raised  himself  not  only  to  the  po- 
sition of  director  of  the  largest  factory  in  Sweden,  but  has  fitted 
himself  to  honorably  discharge  the  duties  of  Senator,  to  which  he 
was  elected.  When  the  manage- 
ment of  the  factory  was  placed 
in  his  hands  about  200  persons 
were  employed,  but  thanks  to 
his  sterling  qualities  the  new 
buildings  erected  under  his  su- 
perintendence give  work  to  over 
1,000  employees.  The  Rorstrand 
productions  are  extremely 
varied,  ranging  from  delicate 
pieces  in  china  to  large  majolica 
pedestals  and  candelabra  of  airy 
gracefulness  and  harmonious 
color  effects.  Distinctly  Swed- 
ish in  character  are  the  Walhalla 
drinking  horns,  suggestive  of 
Odin  and  Thor,  supported  by  a 
gnome  and  decorated  in  a vari- 
ety of  styles.  The  Swedish  peas- 
ant is  much  in  evidence,  groups 
illustrative  of  the  works  of  Bell- 
man, the  Robert  Burns  of  Swe- 
den, being  used  to  decorate  mugs, 
plaques,  etc.  Some  of  the  col- 
ored glazes  used  on  jardinieres, 
etc.,  are  of  beautiful  tone,  no- 
tably a rich  plum  color  and  a 
combination  of  blues  and  tur- 
quoise, which  yields  a very 
charming  effect.  Mr.  Wallan- 
der,  a modeler  and  painter,  does 
excellent  work.  M 190. 

Roseback,  Chinese  porcelain,  generally  eggshell,  covered  on  the 
back  with  a ground  of  rose  color. 

Rose.  A painter  employed  at  Lowestoft.  He  was  a Frenchman 
who  arrived  in  England  shortly  before  the  French  Revolution  and 
continued  at  Lowestoft  until  his  sight  failed  him.  He  became  very 
poor,  and  his  later  years  were  employed  in  carrying  water.  The  rose 
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was  the  flower  he  employed  most  frequently,  perhaps  on  account  of 
his  name,  possibly  because  the  rose  was  the  emblem  of  the  town. 

Rose  Du  Barry.  A beautiful  pink  color  first  produced  at  Sevres 
and  called  after  Madame  Du  Barry.  She,  however,  can  lay  no  claim 
to  the  distinction,  as  the  color  was  invented  twelve  years  before  her 
appearance  at  Court.  Rose  Pompadour  would  be  a more  fitting  ap- 
pellation. 

Rosenburg  Den  Haag.  Quaint  shapes  and  harmonious  color- 
ings have  ever  characterized  the  products  of  the  Netherlands,  but 
within  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  phenomenal  strides  made  in 
the  art  of  potting,  so  that  to-day  the  Netherlands  lead  in  exquisite 
fineness  of  ware  and  perfection  of  coloring.  In  the  blue  especially, 
Rosenburg  has  been  wonderfully  successful.  The  old  ‘‘Delft”  blue 
seemed  to  have  become  a lost  product,  when  in  1883  a German  noble- 
man, Wolf,  FreiherrvonGudenburg,  began  making  experiments.  He 
succeeded  in  making  a blue,  considered  finer  and  richer  than  the  one 
he  strove  to  imitate.  He  had  been  occupied  in  painting  plaques  in  the 
firm  of  Joost  ’t  Hooft  & Labouchere  in  Gravenhage.  After  two 
years  of  experimenting  he  moved  his  atelier  to  Rosenburg  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Colenbrander,  where  they  began  firing  underglaze 
work,  and  the  manufactory  was  established  on  an  elaborate  scale, 
and  the  products  were  more  numerous  than  the  dividends,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  factory  lay  idle  for  a time.  However,  in  1893 
an  esthetical  adviser  was  called  in.  This  was  Heer  J.  Jurriaan  Ivok, 
who  later  became  director  of  art  in  the  works.  This  gentleman  was 
an  architect,  whose  fine  sense  of  form  as  well  as  of  color  infused 
new  life  in  the  business,  that  was  soon  on  a firmer  basis.  He  began 
making  small  objects  such  as  inkstands  and  ash  receivers,  endeavor- 
ing to  produce  a fine  transparent  porcelain  body  that  should  equal  in 
beauty  the  fine  color  and  glaze  already  obtained.  Ornamental  ob- 
jects were  chiefly  produced,  the  material  being  too  fragile  for  those 
of  utility.  Mr.  Kok  had  an  oven  built  according  to  his  own  ideas, 
that  could  withstand  the  intense  heat  to  which  he  subjected  his  ware, 
but  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  practical  potting  induced  him  to  col- 
laborate with  an  eminent  chemist,  M.  N.  Engelen.  The  experi- 
mental stage  was  soon  passed  and  results  assured.  The  Paris  Ex- 
position was  looked  forward  to  as  the  golden  opportunity  to  display 
before  the  world  the  result  of  their  recent  years  of  labor,  and  there 
they  were  placed  in  direct  competition  with  the  products  of  Sevres 
and  Meissen.  The  Rosenburg  ware  attracted  widespread  attention 
from  the  striking  individuality  of  its  colors  and  forms.  Some  of  the 
colors,  the  blue  and  some  of  the  greens,  are  put  on  the  ware  in  its 
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clay  state,  and  fired,  the  rest  of  the  decoration  being  painted  on  the 
biscuit.  The  Rosenburg  manufactory  is  the  only  one  that  has  pro- 
duced colors  fired  on  the  clay  that  will  stand  the  terrific 


heat  to  which  the  body  and  glaze  are  subjected.  The 
charm  of  coloring,  form  and  decoration  speaks  for  the  taste 
of  the  Netherlanders,  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  use  of  gold 
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or  the  lavish  and  ornate  in  decoration.  Both  the  Queen  and 
the  Queen-mother  have  visited  the  manufactory  at  Rosenburg,  and 


foster  its  interests.  In  connection  with  the  manufacture  boys  are 
taken  as  apprentices  from  the  age  of  fourteen  years  up,  and  each 
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is  put  in  the  department  of  work  for  which  he  shows  special  aptitude 
— either  modeling  or  painting,  etc.  Those  in  the  decorating  depart- 
ment are  required  to  attend  evening  classes  in  the  art  school  of  The 
Hague,  which,  supplemented  by  the  practical  work  of  the  day,  is  pro- 
ducing most  able  artisans.  The  success  of  the  factory  is  considered 
by  its  heads  as  largely  due  to  this  method  of  training  its  workers,  as 
each  individual  is  in  direct  line  of  promotion  in  whatever  branch 
he  shows  most  ability,  and  thus  each  takes  a personal  interest  in  the 
interests  of  the  establishment.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  medals  were 
awarded,  not  only  to  the  establishment,  but  to  individual  workers, 
the  foreman,  S.  de  Veer,  receiving  the  silver  medal,  and  the  gold 
medal  was  bestowed  on  D.  de  Ruiter,  who  was  chief  decorator.  The 
ware  is  all  marked  in  good  Dutch  “Den  Haag”  (see  mark)  instead 
of  “La  Hague”  as  one  might  expect,  and  each  piece  is  dated  and 
marked  with  the  decorator's  initials.  In  the  mark  the  Stork  is  the 
crest  of  The  Hague  or  “Den  Haag.”  The  Bee,  cipher  and  date  are 
the  sign  of  the  Potter’s  Guild.  Rosenburg  den  Haag  is  the  name 
of  the  suburb  of  The  Hague,  where  the  manufactory  is  situated. 
The  crown  is  the  mark  of  favor  bestowed  by  royalty  on  the  manu- 
factory. The  ware  first  dated  can  be  determined  by  a small  anchor 
that  was  used  as  the  symbol  of  hope.  Rosenburg  ware  stands  to-day 
as  the  proud  exponent  of  the  Netherlander's  ability  to  overcome 
many  obstacles,  by  determination  united  to  skill,  and  nowhere  can  we 
find  finer  examples  of  ceramic  art.  Our  illustrations,  all  of  which 
are  of  porcelain  pieces,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extreme  originality  of 
the  shapes,  but  much  of  the  delicate  brushwork  of  the  designs  is  lost 
in  reproduction.  Masses  of  color  are  obtained  not  by  flat  washes, 
but  by  lines.  The  porcelain  itself  is  a marvel  of  workmanship  and 
one  wonders  how  such  large  pieces  with  their  acute  angles  can  ever 
be  successfully  produced  in  the  extremely  delicate  body  with  its  soft 
ivory  glaze.  The  ware  is  all  cast,  but  it  is  casting  of  the  highest  or- 
der. In  a word  this  Rosenburg  porcelain  is  a veritable  triumph,  both 
of  art  and  manufacture.  M 189. 

Roseville  Pottery,  Zanesville,  O.  A large  manufactory  pro- 
ducing an  infinite  variety  of  shapes  in  colored  glazes  in  jardinieres, 
pedestals,  umbrella  stands,  etc. 

Rouen.  While  Nevers  antedates  Rouen  in  the  manufacture  of 
faience,  the  productions  of  the  latter  far  surpassed  those  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  old  Norman  city  takes  the  first  place  in  workmanship 
and  originality,  instituting  a distinct  style  which  was  later  imitated 
at  Paris,  St.  Cloud,  Sincenny,  Lille,  Quimper,  etc.  The  manufac- 
ture introduced  by  Masseot  Abaquesne  (q.  v.)  in  the  middle  of  the 
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sixteenth  century  seems  to  have  died  with  him,  and  it  is  not  until 
1644  that  we  find  that  Nicholas  Poirel  obtained  a license  to  make  and 
sell  faience,  which  he  almost  immediately  disposed  of  to  Edme 
Poterat,  and  to  whom  is  due  the  credit  of  having  introduced  in 
Rouen  the  manufacture  of  faience,  which  occupies  such  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  history  of  French  ceramics.  As  at  Nevers,  so  at 
Rouen  the  influence  of  Italy  seems  to  have  been  strongly  felt,  and 
the  name  of  Custode,  poticr,  who  was  doubtless  related  to  the  Cus- 
todes  of  Nevers,  appears  on  several  deeds  drawn  up  at  Rouen.  For 


a time  the  productions  were  imitations  merely,  but  in  1673  Louis 
Poterat,  son  of  Edfne  Poterat,  obtained  a fresh  privilege,  and  the 
Norman  potters  initiated  that  distinctly  characteristic  decoration 
termed  a lambrequins  and  a broderies,  an  illustration  of  which  we 
give.  This  style  may  have  been  suggested  by  a Chinese  decoration, 
though,  from  the  fact  that  textile  fabrics,  lace,  and  the  ornaments  of 
books  of  the  period  were  in  the  same  style,  it  seems  more  probable 
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that  the  Rouen  potters  availed  themselves  of  the  material  nearest  to 
hand.  Louis  Poterat  was  a potter  of  no  mean  skill,  and  succeeded 
in  producing  porcelain  (see  Poterat),  but  for  some  unexplained 
reason  did  not  continue  its  manufacture,  and  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  to  produce  china  in  France  has  generally  been  bestowed  else- 
where. In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Rouen 
manufacturers  became  numerous,  and  were  established  for  the 
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greater  part  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Sever,  upwards  of  2,000  men  be- 
ing employed.  The  prevailing  distress  in  France,  curiously  enough, 
was  the  direct  means  of  stimulating  the  efforts  of  the  Rouen  pot- 
ters to  vie  with  each  other  in  producing  beautiful  and  sumptuous 
faience  worthy  of  adorning  the  tables  of  the  great.  Continuous 
wars  had  exhausted  the  resources  of  France;  the  inundations  of  the 
Loire  and  the  famine  of  1709  had  further  aggravated  the  situation, 
and  the  king,  in  order  to  raise  funds,  sent  his  gold  plate  to  the  mint 
and  substituted  for  it  the  faience  of  Rouen — an  example  imitated  by 
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the  nobility.  It  was  then  that  were  manufactured  those  splendid 
faience  services  which  have  in  the  center  or  border  remarkably  dis- 
posed coats-of-arms,  in  which  the  colors  are  figured  in  the  conven- 
tional lines  used  by  heraldic  engravers.  Polychrome  decorations 
were  known,  it  is  true,  but  the  Rouen  potters  confined 
themselves  almost  exclusively  to  pieces  in  blue,  occasionally 


ROUEN  EWER. 


heightened  with  Indian  red.  The  lambrequin  patterns  consisted 
of  two  alternate  corresponding  designs  repeated  so  as  to  form 
a border.  This  arrangement,  simple  and  ingenious,  was 
productive  of  very  rich  effects.  The  rayonnant  style,  which 
consisted  of  a border  converging  toward  the  center,  in  the 
style  of  the  rose  windows  of  the  old  cathedrals,  was  made  by  the 
same  device.  Figures  were  very  sparingly  introduced.  Of  the 
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same  period  are  the  pieces  of  faience,  on  a Persian  blue  ground,  in 
imitation  of  the  celebrated  Nevers  wares,  but,  though  the  drawing  is 
more  carefully  executed,  the  blue  ground  lacks  the  purity  and  depth 
of  that  of  Nevers.  Decorations  in  polychrome  date  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  later  became  more  important  and 
original  as  servile  copies  were  discontinued.  One  of  these,  orig- 
inated by  Guillebaud,  is  composed  of  Chinese  landscapes  and  tem- 
ples, brilliantly  painted,  and  usually  finished  with  a red  check  pat- 
tern alternated  with  white  spaces  on  which  flower  sprays  were  tastily 
arranged.  Toward  the  end  of  the  century  the  designs  became  less 
set,  sprays  of  flowers — carnations  and  chrysanthemums,  principally 
— being  freely  used,  often  with  central  ornaments  of  musical  instru- 
ments, quivers,  torches,  etc.  Soon  afterwards  the  cornucopia  pat- 
tern was  dominant,  and  must  have  had  a large  sale.  The  illustration 
gives  a good  idea  of  the  pattern.  Louis  Poterat,  whom  we  have 
previously  mentioned,  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas  Fouquay,  and 
under  his  skilled  guidance  many  of  the  most  important  and  perfect 
works  of  the  Norman  industry  were  brought  out.  The  ewer  of 
which  we  give  an  illustration  is  an  example  of  his  work.  The  Nor- 
man productions  were  not  confined  to  table  services — jardinieres, 
busts  and  pedestals  and  a variety  of  similar  articles  being  made. 
The  industry  came  to  an  end  through  the  increased  use  of  porcelain, 
and  more  particularly  by  the  treaty  between  France  and  England 
permitting  the  introduction  of  the  Staffordshire  earthenware,  which, 
on  account  of  its  novelty  and  cheapness  and  its  superior  wear-re- 
sistmg  qualities,  brought  about  the  decline  of  faience,  from  which  it 
never  recovered.  Of  late  years  several  French  manufacturers  have 
revived  many  of  these  Rouen  designs,  and  they  have  found  a ready 
sale  as  ornaments  or  curiosities.  Present-day  manufacturers  might 
take  a lesson  from  their  leading  characteristic- — the  harmony  of  the 
decoration  with  the  shape,  one  enhancing  the  value  of  the  other,  each 
ornamental  detail — as  in  architecture — occupying  its  proper  place. 
The  success  of  Rouen  led  to  a host  of  imitators,  some  servilely  and 
clumsily  copying,  others  adopting  the  style,  but  treating  it  with  ar- 
tistic feeling  and  execution.  M 191. 

Rous  & Cullen.  In  1626  a patent  was  granted  to  Thos.  Rous 
and  Abraham  Cullen  for  ‘‘the  art  of  making  stone  pottes,  etc.,  never 
formerly  used  in  our  Kingdome  of  England.” 

Rouy,  near  Sincenny  (Aisne).  In  1790  M.  de  Flavigny  founded 
a small  manufactory  in  this  locality,  the  products  of  which  may  be 
easily  confounded  with  the  general  run  of  faiences  of  Sincenny. 
After  the  death  of  M.  de  Flavigny,  who  perished  on  the  scaffold  in 
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:793>  the  manufactory  of  Rouy  passed  into  the  hands  of  Joseph  Ber- 
tin,  and  later  into  those  of  his  son,  Theodore  Bertin,  who  consider- 
ably enlarged  it.  Faiences  are  occasionally  met  with  bearing  the 
name  Rouy  in  blue. 

Rub  ate,  Pasquale,  an  artist  of  the  last  century  at  Milan. 

Rudolstadt,  near  Jena,  Thuringia.  An  artificial  porcelain  was 
made  here  soon  after  1758  by  Macheleid  (q.  v.),  the  original  works 
consisting  of  a staff  of  but  four  workmen.  The  works  were  trans- 


ferred to  Volkstadt,  and  in  1795  gave  employment  to  120  workmen. 
This  small  beginning  led  to  the  erection  of  other  Tlmringian  pot- 
teries, among  them  being  Wallendorf,  Limbach,  Gotha,  Anspach, 
Ilmenau,  Breitenbach  and  Rauenstein.  The  Rudolstadt  factory 
was  in  operation  in  1868,  but  was  making  only  common  blue  and 
white  ware.  Here  also  is  the  New  York  and  Rudolstadt  Pottery 
Company,  established  in  1882  and  controlled  by  L.  Straus  & Sons, 
New  York.  The  products  consist  of  finely  conceived  and  elaborately 
decorated  vases,  etc.,  both  in  china  and  earthenware.  Especial  atten- 
tion is  given  to  figure  subjects,  and  some  beautiful  designs  are 
issued  from  the  large  staff  of  artists  employed.  We  understand  that 
there  are  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  painters  engaged  on  figures  alone, 
and  considering  the  limited  number  of  artists  capable  of  properly 
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depicting  the  human  form  this  is  rather  re- 
markable, especially  in  view  of  the  success 
of  the  pieces  that  are  produced  with  such 
prodigality.  These  artists  are  only  a tithe 
of  the  artistic  staff,  numerous  others  find- 
ing vent  to  their  artistic  expression  in 
landscapes,  flowers,  etc.,  many  of  the  lat- 
ter being  really  charming  creations.  A 
large  staff  of  modelers  is  also  employed 
and  many  fine  figures  are  produced,  thus 
keeping  up  the  traditions  for  which  Ru- 
dolstadt  has  been  so  long  celebrated.  The 
temptation  to  produce  large  quantities  of 
goods  at  the  expense  of  their  artistic  merit 
has  been  sedulously  guarded  against  and 
a policy  so  wise  has  had  its  reward  in  a 
growing  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 


public  for  the  productions  of  the 
New  York  and  Rudolstadt  Pottery 
Company.  The  selection  of  orna- 
mental goods  is  of  such  a varied 
character  that  a description  of  them 
would  read  too  much  in  the  nature 
of  a catalogue ; but  such  care  is  ex- 
ercised to  produce  only  meritorious 
works,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sim- 
ply pretty,  that  the  mark  on  the  back 
of  these  goods  has  become  and  is 
recognized  as  a standard  of  ex- 
cellence. We  give  illustrations 
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of  some  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  firm  which 
will  give  an  idea  of 
their  general  excel- 
lence and  the  variety 
of  the  manufacture. 
The  firms  of  Beyer  & 
Boch,  E.  Blome  & 
Son,  who  make  tinted 
figures,  and  Schafer  & 
Vater  are  also  present- 
day  manufacturers  at 
Rudolstadt.  At  Plaiie, 
near  Rudolstadt,  is  the 
manufactory  of  Schiir- 
holz  & Son,  an  old  es- 
tablished firm,  making 
a large  line  of  orna- 
mental goods,  many  of 
them  possessing  much 
artistic  merit,  in  addi- 
tion to  services  of  din- 
ner and  tea  ware. 


Rue  de  Crussol. 
Manufactory  termed  du 
Prince  de  Gallcs,  found- 
ed by  an  Englishman 
named  Potter.  He  was 
the  first  in  Paris  to 
make  fine  earthenware 
similar  to  that  of  Eng- 
land. 

Rue  Thiraux,  Paris. 
The  porcelain  made 
here  was  styled  porce- 
lainp a la  reine  (q.  v.). 
Under  Guy  and  Housel 
the  ware  was  marked 
with  their  initials  and 
“Rue  Thiraux  a Paris.'’ 
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Rue  Popincourt  (manufactory  of),  Paris.  This  was  originally 
owned  and  managed  by  Nast,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons. 
The  porcelain  is  not  very  remarkable,  and  is  marked  “Nast”  in  sten- 
cil. The  manufactory  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Rue  des 
Amandiers. 

Rummel.  A potter  of  Ulm,  Wiirtemberg,  from  1780  to  1800. 
He  made  statuettes  illustrating  the  local  costumes,  many  of  them 
being  portraits  from  life. 

Russia.  About  1700  some  Delft  potters  were  induced  by  Peter  the 
Great  to  emigrate  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  a manufactory  was  estab- 
lished. In  1770,  or  thereabouts,  another  works  was  started  at  Revel, 
potters  and  painters  being  obtained  from  Germany.  The  Empress 
Elizabeth  purchased  in  1756  a manufactory  near  St.  Petersburg, 
where  the  manufacture  of  china  was  commenced,  and  has  been 
uninterruptedly  continued  until  the  present  day.  Under  Catherine  II. 
it  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  in  1815  artists  from  Sevres  came 
over  to  direct  it — Seubach,  a painter  of  military  subjects  ; Moreau, 
a decorator ; and  Davignon,  who  made  the  largest  vases  in  a single 
piece  ever  made  in  Europe.  Except  the  modelers  and  some  painters, 
all  the  artists  are  now  native.  The  paste  is  very  hard  and  of  a 
bluish  cast,  but  the  prices  demanded  are  so  high  as  to  be  beyond 
the  means  of  all  but  a few,  and  consequently  the  factory  has  never 
* attained  any  very  considerable  extension.  An  establishment  was 
formed  at  Twer  by  Gamier  in  1756,  which  produced  figures  in 
peasant  costume,  with  good  expression  and  fine  execution,  but  of 
coarse  material.  Natural  porcelain  has  been  made  at  Ivorzec,  in 
Poland,  since  1803.  Merault,  a chemist,  and  several  Sevres  artists 
went  there  to  take  charge  of  the  works.  The  brothers  Korneloff 
have  a china  works  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  established  in  1827. 
An  Englishman  named  Gardner  established  a factory  at  Moscow 
in  1789,  and  there  were  also  works  there  owned  by  A.  Popoff  and 
M.  Gulena.  M.  S.  Kousnetrof  & Co.,  Moscow,  make  Russian  figures 
showing  native  costumes,  both  official  and  non-official.  About  sev- 
enty miles  from  St.  Petersburg  Kusnettsofifs  have  a potterv  employ- 
ing about  2,000  hands.  Speaking  of  the  size  of  these  Russian  fac- 
tories, the  accredited  traveling  correspondent  of  the  London  Pottery 
Gazette  says:  “I  was  assured  that  one  Russian  firm  manufacturing- 
earthenware  and  china  had  in  its  service  in  its  various  factories  and 
places  of  business,  thirty  thousand  hands,  all  told.”  This  would 
include  employes  in  the  stores  in  the  various  cities,  run  by  the  fac- 
tories ; that  seeming  to  be  the  custom  of  the  Russian  potteries. 
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Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  porcelain  was  made  at  Savak  by 
M.  Volkoff. 

Russian  Roland.  Cooking  utensils  similar  to  those  made  at 
Sarreguemines  are  made  here,  but  the  clay  is  a little  darker.  They 
are  very  cleverly  potted. 


s 

Sacred  Ax.  One  of  the  Chinese  honorific  marks. 

Sacred  Horse.  A Chinese  symbol.  The  philosopher  Fo  is  said 
to  have  been  inspired  with  his  solution  of  the  methods  of  nature  by 
the  marks  on  a horse  which  suddenly  appeared  to  him  from  the  river. 

Sacred  Things.  The  treasures  of  writing.  (See  Honorific.) 

Sadler  & Green,  Liverpool.  The  inventors  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing on  pottery  (q.v.).  Their  works  were  in  Harrington  Street, 
back  o.f  Lord  Street. 

Saggers,  or  Seggers.  Receptacles  made  of  coarse  clay  in  which 
the  ware  is  placed  during  the  process  of  firing  to  protect  it  from 
smoke  and  dust.  Piccolpassi,  writing  in  1548,  speaks  of  them  as 
being  used  in  Italy.  In  Japan  their  use  was  accidentally  discovered 
in  1770  by  Iviheiji,  a potter  of  Arita. 

Samedit  (Landes).  A factory  was  founded  here  in  1732,  a 
privilege  being  accorded  to  the  Abbe  Roquepine  for  making  faience. 
The  most  common  decorations  are  landscapes  with  figures  of  chil- 
dren in  soft,  dark  colors.  Later  the  work  deteriorated  and  the  dec- 
oration was  composed  of  flowers  on  thread-like  stems.  The  enamel 
was  white  and  thick.  The  manufactory  existed  until  the  beginning 
of  this  century. 

Samian  Ware.  This  celebrated  pottery  of  the  Romans  was 
made  at  Arretium  (modern  Arezzo).  The  paste  is  close  and  fine 
and  of  a fine  rich  red,  with  a glaze  so  thin  as  to  be  almost  undis- 
tinguishable.  It  was  extensively  used  for  domestic  purposes  as 
well  as  for  ornament.  The  decorations  consist  of  fine  moldings  in 
relief,  incised  rings  and  intaglio  patterns.  Potters’  names  are  often 
found  on  it.  as  are  also  inscriptions,  such  as  “Bibc  Aniico  de  Meo!” 
(Friend,  drink  with  me!)  This  ware  was  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  by  the  Romans,  and  wherever  their  conquering  legions 
went  a supply  of  their  beloved  Samian  ware  accompanied  them. 

Sand,  Sixties  van  der.  Master  potter  of  Delft  in  1705.  His 
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works  are  very  rare,  though  possessing  no  particular  merit.  They 
are  sometimes  marked  with  an  S. 

Sanda  Ware.  The  kiln  from  which  this  ware  emanated  was 
erected  in  the  period  Genroker  (A.  D.  1688-1703)  on  the  Arita 
principle  by  the  Prince  of  Setsu.  The  factory  was  started  for  the 
purpose  of  imitating  the  Chinese  celadon,  and  great  success  attended 
the  enterprise.  Experienced  ceramists  can  scarcely  distinguish  the 
imitation  from  the  original,  or  even  from  the  ancient  Japanese 
celadon,  which  was  also  a reproduction  of  the  Chinese  ware.  Sanda 
celadon  is  much  appreciated,  but  the  works  have  declined,  and  only 
an  inferior  porcelain  is  now  made. 

Sanders,  William,  founded  a factory  at  Mortlake,  in  Surrey, 
about  1752,  where  both  Delft  and  earthenware  were  made.  In  1792 
it  was  being  carried  on  by  a son  of  the  founder,  but  in  1811  the 
owners  were  Wagstaff  & Co.  In  the  South  Kensington  Museum  are 
two  specimens  of  Sanders  ware — one  a punch  bowl  twenty-one 
inches  across  and  covered  with  white  tin  enamel ; the  other  a panel 
of  twelve  tiles  with  a landscape  in  blue. 

Saijiro  Goto.  A Japanese  potter  who  in  1650  erected  a kiln  at 
Kutani,  and  made  a ware  with  red  ground  decorated  with  gold 
outline.  The  decoration  found  favor  with  Komatsu  Dainagon,  who 
several  times  ordered  articles  made  in  this  style,  some  of  which  are 
still  extant  and  of  great  value. 

Sajuro  Miyai.  A Japanese  potter  who  within  the  last  decade 
has  made  at  Otamwa,  near  Wakayama,  imitations  of  Kishiu  ware. 

Saguntum,  near  Valencia,  was  celebrated  in  Roman  times  for 
red  ware  and  was  the  seat  of  extensive  potteries. 

St.  Amand-les-Eaux.  One  of  the  most  important  potteries  of 
the  north  of  France,  where  originated  a special  and  particular  style 
of  decoration  in  the  shape  of  delicate  borders  elegantly  outlined  on 
a whitev-brown  or  blue  enamel  ground  in  white  enamel,  sometimes 
enhanced  by  flowers  or  bouquets  painted  under  the  glaze.  The 
manufactory  was  founded  in  1740  by  Pierre-Joseph  Fauquez,  of 
Tournai,  and  its  direction  was  continued  after  his  death  in  1741  by 
his  son,  Pierre-Franqois  Joseph  Fauquez,  who  was  an  intelligent 
and  skilful  potter,  not  only  thoroughly  versed  in  the  technicalities 
of  manufacture,  but  of  an  artistic  disposition,  as  evidenced  by  the 
character  and  variety  of  the  products.  A dish  with  hollow  flutes 
decorated  with  flowers  in  Chinese  style  in  camaieu  blue  is  signed 
“St.  Amand  sur  5 Nov.  1757,  N.  A.  Dorez.”  This  N.  A.  Dorez 
was  the  son  of  Barthelemy  Dorez,  of  Lille.  There  are  two  factories 
in  existence  at  St.  Amand  at  the  present  day.  M 192. 
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St.  Amans,  de.  After  the  introduction  of  English  earthenware 
in  France  the  ware  fell  into  disrepute  owing  to  the  injudicious 
economy  exercised  by  the  manufacturers,  and  the  labor  of  Hall  and 
other  English  potters  who  had  been  instrumental  in  introducing  the 
industry  and  placing  it  upon  a good  foundation  seemed  in  danger 
of  being  lost,  as  the  ware  produced  was  insufficiently  fired  and  the 
glaze  so  soft  that  it  was  scratched  by  the  slightest  touch.  The  manu- 
facture seemed  on  the  point  of  being  discontinued  altogether,  when 
M.  de  St.  Amans  undertook  to  save  the  industry  from  ruin.  He 
was  a scientist  and  had  spent  some  years  in  England,  and  had  gained 
a knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  as  practiced  in 
Staffordshire.  Brongniart  did  all  in  his  power  to  encourage  the 
attempt  and  placed  all  the  resources  of  Sevres  at  his  disposal,  and  in 
a short  time  the  manufacture  was  resumed,  first  at  Montereau  and 
afterward  at  Creil. 

St.  Cloud.  A faience  manufactory  was  established  here  toward 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Chicanneau  and  his  sons.  The 
style  of  Rouen  was  at  first  very  servilely  copied,  but  later  gave  place 
to  more  originality,  conventional  scrolls  of  flowers  being  a character- 
istic. Here  was  manufactured  the  services  for  the  use  of  the  Court 
of  Louis  XIV.,  bearing  on  a cartouche  the  initial  letter,  under  the 
royal  crown,  of  the  chateau  for  which  they  were  destined.  The 
pharmacy  vases  preserved  in  the  Hospital  of  Versailles,  which  was 
founded  by  Louis  XIV.  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  may 
be  taken  as  types  of  the  original  decoration  of  St.  Cloud.  The  fac- 
tory seems  to  have  attained  a reputation  for  making  special  pieces 
and  sets  to  order,  the  practice  being  mentioned  by  A.  de  Pradel  in  the 
“Livrc  commodes  dcs  addresses,”  published  in  1690.  About  1696 
Chicanneau  succeeded  in  producing  pate  tendre,  being  no  doubt 
fully  acquainted  with  the  process  discovered  by  Poterat,  of  Rouen 
(q.  v. ),  as  the  early  St.  Cloud  china  is  almost  identical  with  that 
of  Poterat.  His  son  obtained.  May  16,  1702,  letters  patent  that 
gave  him  for  twenty  years  the  exclusive  privilege  of  manufacturing 
porcelain  in  France.  After  Chicanneau’s  death  his  widow,  Barbe 
Coudray,  married  Henri  Trou,  who  became  the  director  of  the 
manufactory.  The  manufactory  immediately  became  popular,  and 
the  King.  Monsieur  his  brother,  and  others  of  the  nobility,  did  all 
they  could  to  encourage  the  new  industry.  The  porcelain  of  St. 
Cloud  is  of  a fine  milkv-white  color,  is  very  transparent,  and  is 
carefully  decorated,  sometimes  with  lambrequins,  at  others  with 
Chinese  and  Japanese  patterns.  The  manufactory  was  destroyed 
in  1773  by  an  incendiary  fire,  and  was  not  rebuilt.  It  had  been  for 
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some  time  declining.  The  St.  Cloud  porcelain  was  marked  origi- 
nally with  a sun,  emblematical  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  in  1712  it  was 
replaced  by  the  initials  St.  C.  surmounting  the  letter  T.,  the  same 
mark  being  also  used  by  Trou  on  faience.  M 193. 

St.  Denis-sur-Sarthon.  This  manufactory  of  faience  was 
founded  in  1750  by  Jean  Ruel,  and  was  directed  during  the  first 
years  of  its  existence  by  Pierre  Pelleve,  formerly  director  of  Sin- 
cenny.  He  brought  with  him  his  son  and  several  of  his  own  work- 
men. Thus  the  decorations  were  similar  to  those  of  Sincenny, 
though  not  so  well  executed.  Later  a new  type  of  decoration  was 
originated,  composed  of  two  leaves  alternated  with  buds.  Plates 
and  cider  pots,  with  the  names  of  the  owners,  were  also  extensively 
manufactured.  The  manufactory  existed  up  to  i860. 

St.  Jean  du  Desert,  Faubourg  de  Marseilles.  A faience  fac- 
tory of  minor  importance  existed  here  in  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  was  closed  in  1709. 

St.  Omer.  After  having  attempted  to  found  a factory  at  Dun- 
kerque (q.v.),  Louis  Saladin  obtained  in  1751  the  privilege  of 
establishing  a fabrique  at  St.  Omer.  Its  productions  were  similar 
to  those  of  Bordeaux — soup  tureens  and  vegetable  dishes  being 
made  in  the  form  of  caulillowers  and  other  vegetables.  It  existed 
up  to  1791,  and  its  products  are  easily  confounded  with  those  of 
other  factories  in  the  north  of  France. 

St.  Paul  (Oise).  The  manufactory  of  St.  Paul,  which  existed 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  produced  faiences  of  quite  ordinary  description, 
decorated  in  colors  under  the  enamel  with  figures,  flowers,  etc.  A 
drinking  pot  in  the  Sevres  Museum,  in  the  form  of  a mounted  French 
guard  on  a cask,  holding  a bottle  in  his  hand,  is  marked  St.  Paul. 

St.  Serain  (Nievre).  There  was  a stoneware  manufactory 
here  in  1641. 

St.  Vallier,  on  the  Rhone.  Here  are  manufactured  the  goods 
known  as  terra  a feu— fireproof  ware — from  an  inferior  sort  of  china 
clay  found  in  the  district.  The  ware  is  fired  at  a tremendous  heat 
and  glazed  with  a felspathic  glaze,  rendering  them  free  from  crazing 
and  peculiarly  adapting  them  to  cooking  purposes.  The  body  is 
cream-colored,  the  decorations  principally  in  blue.  The  principal 
factory  is  that  of  M.  Revol,  who  has  introduced  a very  beautiful 
rose-colored  glaze  with  which  objects  of  a more  ornamental  character 
are  made. 

Saintes  (Charente  Inferieure|.  This  little  town,  made  illus- 
trious by  the  works  of  Bernard  Palissy,  continued  for  a long  time 
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the  manufacture  of  glazed  pottery,  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  it  had  a manufactory  of  white  faience,  and  in  1788  there 
were  four  of  these  fabriques  in  activity. 

St.  Yrxeix.  In  1765  Madame  Darnet,  the  wife  of  a surgeon, 
found  here  a peculiar  soft  earth  of  great  whiteness,  which  afterward 
proved  to  be  kaolin,  and  which  led  to  the  manufacture  of  hard 
porcelain  at  Sevres  in  1769  and  the  founding  of  the  vast  industry  at 
Limoges.  Madame  Darnet  reaped  no  reward  for  her  discovery, 
a discovery  which  enriched  many,  until  1825,  when,  her  poverty  being 
discovered,  the  facts  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  Louis  XVIII., 
who  granted  her  a small  pension.  St.  Yrieix  supplies  both  kaolin 
and  petuntse.” 

Salt  Glaze.  Salt  glazing  is  effected  by  throwing  common  sea 
salt  into  the  oven  when  the  heat  is  greatest.  The  soda  in  the  salt 
being  decomposed  under  the  action  of  watery  vapors  by  the  silica 
of  the  paste  or  body,  the  fumes  fix  upon  the  surface  of  the  ware 
in  the  shape  of  minute  drops  or  granulations,  giving  an  effect  similar 
to  the  peel  of  an  orange.  The  glaze  is  often  imperfectly  distributed, 
the  soda  vapors  not  reaching  every  place  in  the  same  proportion, 
so  occasionally  one  side  may  be  dry  and  the  other  highly  glazed. 
Red  lead  is  sometimes  added,  and  the  fluidity  of  the  mixture  makes 
the  granulations  scarcely  perceptible.  Salt  glazing  was  used  in  Ger- 
many early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  England  a patent  was 
granted  to  Rous  & Cullen  in  1626  for  the  manufacture  of  stoneware 
same  as  that  manufactured  in  Germany.  Palmer,  of  Bagnall,  is 
credited  with  having  in  1680  introduced  salt  glazing  into  the  Staf- 
fordshire potteries — an  honor  which  should  be  accorded  to  the  Elers. 
The  story  connected  with  Palmer’s  alleged  discovery  is  too  absurd 
to  seriously  consider.  The  salt  glaze  ware  was  a considerable 
advance  on  the  heavy  stoneware  or  clumsy  Delft,  and  when  first 
the  attention  of  collectors  was  drawn  to  it  it  was  erroneously 
described  as  “Elizabethan  ware.”  Its  manufacture  continued  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was  superseded  by  cream- 
color  ware,  though  a salt  glaze  factory  is  said  to  have  existed  in 
Burslem  up  to  1823. 

Saltzen,  Aug.,  Eisenach.  Manufacturer  of  terra-cotta  and 
majolica.  Established  in  1858. 

Saltburg,  Germany.  In  the  Schloss  here  is  a wonderful  chim- 
ney piece  in  terra-cotta,  which  has  been  in  its  present  position  since 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  interesting  as  showing  the  early  devel- 
opment of  the  potter’s  art  in  Germany. 

Salvetat,  Alphonse.  A distinguished  chemist  of  Sevres  who 
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died  in  1882.  He  largely  minimized  the  loss  in  the  production  of 
pate-sur-pate,  establishing  as  the  result  of  his  careful  research  sev- 
eral rules  which,  though  not  actually  preventing  accidents  in  the 
firing,  considerably  reduced  the  risk.  He  also  annotated  and  brought 
up  to  date  the  two  last  editions  of  Brongniart’s  “Traite  des  Arts 
Ceramiques.” 

San  Felipe.  In  1239  James  I.  of  Aragon  granted  a charter  to 
the  Saracen  potters  of  Xativa  (San  Felipe),  relieving  them  from 
servitude  on  payment  yearly  of  one  besant  for  each  kiln. 

Sans,  Thomas  and  William.  Staffordshire  potters  who  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  made  earthenware  dishes  dec- 
orated with  slip. 

Santa  Casa  (Holy  House),  Loretto,  Italy.  There  is  a splendid 
collection  of  Italian  majolica  here  from  Urbino  and  Castel-Durante, 
presented  by  Duke  Francesco  Maria  in  1631.  A grand  duke  of 
Tuscany  once  offered  for  them  an  equal  number  of  silver  vases  of 
the  same  weight,  and  Louis  NIV.  offered  for  five  of  them  painted 
with  the  four  Evangelists  and  St.  Paul,  five  golden  statues  of  the 
same  persons.  They  were  painted  by  Orazio  Fontano.  It  is  stated 
that  the  dust  and  dirt  from  the  floors  of  the  house  was  collected  and 
sent  to  a pottery  to  be  mixed  with  clay  and  fashioned  into  cups  and 
bowls  which  were  inscribed  “con-pol-di-s-casa”  (with  dust  of  the 
Holy  House).  Holy  water  was  sometimes  mixed  with  the  dust,  in 
which  case  “et  aqua"  was  added  after  “con-pol.”  They  were  painted 
with  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Infant  Saviour. 

Saracens.  This  was  the  current  designation  among  the  Chris- 
tians of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  their  Moslem  enemies, 
especially  for  the  Moslems  in  Europe.  In  earlier  times  the  name  of 
Saraccni  was  applied  by  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  troublesome 
nomad  Arabs  of  the  Syro-Arabian  desert,  who  continually  harrassed 
the  frontier -of  the  empire,  from  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates.  It  is  easv 
to  understand  how,  after  Islam,  the  name  came  to  be  extended  to 
the  Moslem  enemies  of  the  empire  in  general ; but  no  satisfactory 
explanation  has  been  given  of  the  reason  why  the  Romans  called 
the  frontier  tribes  Saracens.  It  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that  they 
adopted  some  name  of  a tribe  or  confederation  and  used  it  in  an 
extended  sense,  just  as  the  Syrians  called  those  northern  nomads  bv 
the  name  of  the  tribe  “Tavyi.”  The  common  derivation  from  the 
Arabic  sharki,  “eastern,”  is  quite  untenable.  Springer  suggests  that 
the  word  may  be  simply  shoraka , “allies.”  ( Ency . Brit.)  The  word 
Saracen,  however,  is  so  identified  with  the  conquerors  of  Spain  and 
Italy  as  to  have  become  pottery  nomenclature.  Stanniferous  enamel 


arid  reftct  a metallique  were  both  known  to  them  and  reached  Europe 
through  them.  Saracenic  pottery  is  Persian  style,  modified  by 
Arabian  tastes. 

Sarreguemines.  This  manufactory  was  founded  in  1770  by 
Paul  Utzchneider  and  has  been  carried  on  ever  since  by  tbe  same 
family,  the  present  firm  name  being  Utzchneider  & Co.  To  retain 
its  claim  as  a French  factory  the  firm  have  built  and  operate  a 
branch  works  at  Degoin,  in  France.  The  productions  are  very 
varied,  ranging  from  finely  decorated  china  to  earthenware  and 
figures  and  groups  in  biscuit.  Jasper  ware  is  also  made,  as  is  also 
majolica,  principally  in  large  pedestals  and  vases.  Some  very  good 
specimens  of  mural  decorations  on  tiles  are  produced  here.  M 194. 

Sassuolo,  near  Modena,  Italy.  The  manufacture  of  enameled 
earthenware  was  introduced  here  by  Gio.  Andrea  Ferrari  in  1741. 
He  obtained  from  the  Duke  Francesco  III.  the  right  of  making 
ordinary  white  and  painted  majolica,  that  is,  stanniferous  enameled 
wares,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  rivals  in  the  duchy  and  all  importation 
from  other  parts,  except  during  the  fair  held  at  Reggio.  The  work 
commenced  in  1742,  and  in  a few  years  he  was  joined  by  Gio.  Maria 
Dallari.  Their  rights  were  from  time  to  time  renewed,  and  in  1756 
confirmed  to  the  extent  of  granting  the  monopoly  to  the  family  for 
three  generations,;  the  materials  were  not  to  be  charged  with  import 
duties;  and  these  advantages  were  further  extended  in  1761  by  even 
excluding  the  foreign  wares  from  the  fair  at  Reggio,  the  manufac- 
turers on  their  part  being  bound  to  supply  the  duchy  with  an  abun  - 
dance of  good  wares  at  moderate  price.  The  wares  produced  were 
of  great  variety — among  others  pieces  painted  in  the  Japanese  style, 
with  flowers  and  gilding.  Groups  of  figures  were  also  made  and  a 
large  export  business  carried  on. 

Savjgnies  (Oise).  Pottery  glazed  in  rather  light,  smooth  green, 
and  earthenware  covered  with  smooth  blue  enamel  was  made  at 
Beauvais  and  several  other  places  in  the  neighborhood,  particularly 
at  La  Chapelle-aux-Pots  and  at  Savignies.  The  latter  were  so  espe- 
cially renowned  that  when  Francis  1.,  coming  to  Arras  in  1520, 
passed  by  Beauvais  the  diocesan  chapter  decided  that  it  would  give 
to  the  queen,  who  accompanied  the  king  on  his  vovage,  candles  and 
“vases  of  Savignies,”  and  later  by  a deliberation  of  the  4th  of 
December,  1536,  it  was  decided  to  make  a present  to  the  king  of  a 
“buffet  of  Savignies.”  The  same  presents  were  made  to  him  also 
in  1540  and  1544.  In  1689  the  Savignies  pottery  was  still  con- 
sidered worthy  of  offering  to  the  Queen  of  England,  on  her  passage 
to  Beauvais,  when,  fleeing  from  London,  she  came  to  Saint-Germain. 
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The  manufacture  of  common  earthenware  is  continued  to  the  present 
time  at  Savignies. 

Satsuma.  Although  Japanese  writers  give  an  earlier  antiquity 
to  Satsuma,  the  earliest  specimens  only  date  from  1598,  when  Shim- 
azu  Yoshihiro,  a daimio  of  Satsuma,  returned  from  the  invasion  of 
Corea,  and  brought  with  him  upwards  of  one  hundred  workmen, 
among  whom  were  a few  skilled  potters.  These  brought,  not  only 
their  implements,  but  their  materials,  and  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  pottery  on  the  Corean  system.  The  taste  of  the  Coreans 
was  rough  and  primitive,  and  it  is  tolerably  certain  the  early  ware 
made  by  these  potters  of  Satsuma  was  of  the  same  rude  type.  Authen- 
tic specimens  of  this  early  period  are  of  a grayish  tint,  of  a fine  hard 


paste  covered  with  a thick  red  glaze,  of  which  several  coats  were  ap- 
plied, sometimes  with  scratched  ornaments  imitating  basket  work, 
or  bearing  the  characters  “Koka-Tsuchi” — i.  c.,  earth  from  the  river 
Ivoka  in  Japan.  The  next  information  we  have  of  . Satsuma  is  when 
Mitsuhisa,  prince  of  Satsuma,  in  1670  established  a private  factory 
and  employed  a celebrated  painter  named  Tangen  to  assist  in  the 
decoration.  He  introduced  a style  of  decoration  which  forms  quite 
a separate  period  in  the  history  of  the  '‘princely  factory.”  Tangen, 
discarding  the  Corean  style,  introduced  freehand  drawing,  and  dec- 
orated and  painted  a number  of  pieces  with  figures,  etc.,  copied  from 
the  kakemonos  (hanging  pictures)  of  the  then  celebrated  Kano 
school.  He  employed  a rich  yellow  glaze,  and  specimens  of  the  “Sat- 
suma Tangen”  are  so  rare  that  only  one  specimen  is  known  to  exist 
in  Europe.  When  Prince  Mitsuhisa  died  the  factory  either  ceased 
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to  exist  or  produced  very  little.  About  1750  Prince  Akihira  resumed 
his  family’s  patronage  of  the  factory  and  brought  its  productions  to 
a high  state  of  perfection,  and  it  was  then  that  it  began  to  produce 
line  and  artistic  products.  These  are  distinguished  by  the  density 
and  hardness  of  the  clay.  It  is  as  dense  as  stoneware  and  almost 
as  hard  as  porcelain,  and  is  usually  of  a line  copper  red  color.  In 
addition  to  the  ivory  crackle  ware,  with  its  rich  glaze,  perfection  of 
finish  in  its  enamels,  and  its  minute  crackle  no  larger  than  the  roe 
of  a fish,  there  was  also  produced  beautiful  mixed  colored  glazes, 
which  the  Japanese  learned  from  the  Chinese,  and  a black  glaze  made 
from  manganese,  showing  always  brown  tints.  The  ivory  crackle 
ware  was  made  in  figures,  bowls,  vases,  etc.,  and  old  specimens  are 
distinguished  by  the  poor  quality  of  the  gold,  the  perfection  of 
modeling  to  the  smallest  detail,  and  the  qualities  noted  above.  Sat- 
suma  reached  its  last  stage  of  development  about  the  year  1820.  For 
the  last  twenty-five  years  large  quantities  of  florid,  heavily-gilt  and 
richly-painted  ware  has  been  made  at  Awata  and  Kioto  and  passed 
off  as  Satsuma. 

Sauvage,  Charles,  called  Lemire,  a distinguished  sculptor,  died 
about  1802.  He  was  for  twenty  years  art  director  of  Niederwiller,  in 
which  he  entered  as  a modeler,  after  working  at  Luneville  and  St. 
Clement.  One  of  his  most  important  works  was  an  allegorical 
group  of  great  beauty,  representing  the  marriage  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette.  It  was  made  expressly  for  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  was  placed  in  her  bedchamber  in  the  palace  of  Strasburg  when 
„ she  passed  through  the  city  on  her  way  to  Paris.  It  bears  the 
inscription  “Lemire,  sculptcur  a la  fabrique  de  Niederwiller.” 

Savy,  Honore,  a manufacturer  of  Marseilles,  1750.  In  1777,  on 
the  visit  of  the  future  Louis  XVIII.,  he  was  authorized  to  call  his 
fabrique  "Manufacture  de  Monsieur  Frere  du  Roi.”  His  mark  was 
a fleur-de-lis.  M 195. 

Savona,  Italy.  The  manufacture  of  faiences  at  Savona,  a small 
coast  town  a few  miles  west  of  Genoa — or,  to  be  more  exact,  at  Abis- 
sola,  a village  at  the  city  gates — began  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  rapidly  became  of  considerable  importance — a fact  due 
principally  to  the  purely  commercial  character  of  its  products,  which 
were  sold  at  a much  less  price  than  the  most  common  majolicas  of 
Urbino  and  Faenza,  and  also  to  the  proximity  of  Genoa,  whence  they 
were  exported  in  great  quantities.  The  earlier  Savona  faiences  are 
generally  decorated  with  figure  subjects,  in  camaieu  blue,  that  are 
not  without  a certain  charm  despite  incorrectness  in  drawing.  Later 
figures  gave  place  to  landscapes,  then  to  flowers.  They  are  fre- 
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quently  marked  with  the  city  arms,  or  with  an  S under  a star.  The 
star  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  the  initials  of  the  decorator  or 
potter  without  the  S.  Some  faiences  are  marked  with  a sun  with 
or  without  the  letters  G.  S.  This  mark  is  believed  to  be  that  of  a 
family  of  potters  of  the  name  of  Salomini.  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Jacques  Borelli,  whose  name  is  found  on  faiences 
of  Marseilles,  and  who  belonged  to  a well-known  family  of  potters, 
seems  to  have  had  a fabrique  at  Savona.  Several  pieces  are  marked 
“Giacomo  Borelly,”  and  a large  vase  in  camaieu  green  as  follows : 
“Jacques  Borelly,  Savona,  1779,  September  24."  M 196. 

Sayreville,  New  Jersey.  A stoneware  factory  using  the 
South  Amboy  clay  was  started  in  1802  by  the  Prices. 

Sazerat,  L.,  Limoges.  A china  manufacturer  who  has  achieved 
considerable  local  renown  and  whose  wares  are  not  unfamiliar  in  this 
country.  The  body  is  fine  and  hard  and  the  glaze  pure  and  liquid- 
qualities  not  always  obtainable.  M 197. 

Sceaux,  Seine.  The  manufactory  of  Sceaux  was  founded  about 
1750,  under  the  protection  of  the  Duchess  of  Maine,  and  placed  later 
under  that  of  the  Duke  of  Penthievre,  Grand  Admiral  of  France. 
More  than  those  of  any  other  fabrique  the  products  of  Sceaux  most 
closely  resemble  porcelain,  not  only  in  the  care  given  their  manufac- 
ture, but  in  the  perfection  and  delicacy  of  the  decoration.  It  was 
later  directed  by  Chapelle,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry,  and  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  later  by  Richard  Glot,  Esquire,  and 
Grand  Master  of  the  King’s  Lodges,  who  was  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  skilful  ornamental  sculptors  of  his  time.  Under  his  di- 
rection were  produced  charming  faiences  of  fine  paste  enriched  with 
modelings  and  delicate  decorative  reliefs  of  consummate  taste,  rep- 
resenting figures,  flowers,  birds  and  arabesques  enriched  with  gold. 
Glot  relinquished  the  management  of  the  manufactory  to  Antonio 
Cabaret  in  1794,  and  from  that  time  the  products  lost  their  artistic 
merit  and  degenerated  into  the  usual  faiences.  At  first  Sceaux 
marked  with  the  letters  S.  P.  (Sceaux-Penthievre),  alone  or  accom- 
panied by  the  anchor  of  the  Grand  Admiral,  and  later  with  the  word 
“Sceaux”  with  or  without  the  anchor.  M 206. 

Schaaf,  Carl,  Zell,  successor  to  J.  F.  Lenz,  who  established  the 
business  in  1807.  China  of  fair  quality  is  made.  The  trademark  is 
a shield  across  which  are  the  initials  J.  F.  L.  and  sometimes  an  ob- 
long with  the  word  “Zell.”  M 198. 

Schagen,  Cornelius  van,  potter  at  Delft  in  1694.  The  Museum 
of  Cluny  has  a small  puzzle  jug  of  his  decorated  in  camaieu  blue, 
marked  “C.  V.  S.” 
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Schie,  Dirck  Jansz  van,  master  potter  of  Delft  in  1697.  He  is 
known  by  the  large  milk  pots  in  camaieu  blue  bearing  his  signature 
— D.  V.  Schie,  1729. 

Schlakenwald,  Austria.  A hard  paste  factory  was  established 
here  in  1800  or  thereabouts.  Good  painted  services  were  produced 
marked  with  an  S in  capital  or  script. 

Schlestadt  (Alsace).  There  is  a widespread  tradition  in  Gei- 
many  that  a potter  of  Schlestadt  who  died  in  1283,  but  whose  name 
has  not  been  preserved,  invented  plumbiferous  glaze  in  Europe.  The 
facts  do  not  bear  out  the  tradition,  as  there  are  known  specimens  of 
glazed  pottery  found  in  France  and  Italy  dating  from  the  twelfth  and 
even  the  eleventh  centuries.  The  tradition  rests  only  on  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  Annales  dominie  arum  of  Colmar,  who,  in  relat- 
ing the  events  of  the  year  1283,  says:  “Obiit  iigulns  Sleslstadt  qui 
primus  in  Alsatia  vitro  vas  aUctilia-  vestievat.”  The  most  this  pas- 
sage proves  is  that  the  potter  whom  it  mentions  was  the  first  in 
Alsace  to  make  glazed  potteries,  which  art  he  learned,  perhaps,  in 
France,  perhaps  in  Italy. 

Schmider,  George,  Hornberg  (Black  Forest).  Ornamental 
goods  of  very  good  quality  and  design  painted  in  underglaze  in 
well  defined  colors.  The  ornament  is  usually  a graceful  scroll  and 
have  frequently  a motto  or  inscription. 

Schmelzer  & Gericke,  Althaldensbleu.  China  manufacturers 
established  in  1865.  They  employ  about  700  workpeople,  and  are  an 
enterprising  and  progressive  house.  M 199. 

Schmidt.  There  are  several  German  and  Austrian  china  manu- 
facturers of  this  name,  the  principal  ones  being  Albert  Schmidt,  of 
Walterhausen,  established  in  1863  ; Gebruder  Schmidt,  of  Gersweiler, 
established  in  1847,  and  H.  Schmidt,  of  Freywalden,  established  in 
1842.  M 200,  201,  202. 

Schoonhoven,  Lysbet  or  Bettje  van,  a woman  potter  of  Delft 
in  1702,  who  for  some  years  was  proprietor  of  “The  Claw.’’  Some 
pieces  of  very  clever  workmanship  bear  her  initials — B.  V.  S.,  1702. 

Schramberg,  Wiirtemberg.  A pottery  here  early  in  this  century 
made  copies  of  Wedgwood  cream  ware,  both  plain  and  decorated. 

Schretzheim,  near  Elvangen,  Germany.  At  the  chateau  of  the 
Favorite,  near  Baden,  are  several  pieces  of  a service  in  faience  dec- 
orated with  such  subjects  as  a ham,  the  head  of  a wild  boar,  etc., 
attributed  to  the  factory  founded  at  Schretzheim,  about  1620,  by  a 
potter  named  Wintergurst. 

Scrivener,  R.  G.,  & Co.,  Shelton,  Staffordshire.  Manufacturers 
of  china.  Established  in  1870.  M 203. 
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Schwarz,  J.  von,  Nuremberg,  a manufacturer  of  fine  majolica, 
whose  artistic  treatment  has  done  much  to  restore  the  disrepute  into 
which  majolica  had  fallen.  Some  of  his  color  schemes  are  equally 
beautiful  and  original,  the  colors,  often  of  technical  difficulty,  realized 
with  a brilliancy  truly  wonderful.  Dr.  Richard  Lindhurst  is  the  di- 
rector. M 207. 

Scodelle.  Small  dishes  with  a wide,  flat  brim  and  sunk  center, 
usually  painted  with  a figure  of  Cupid,  hearts  tied  by  ribbon  or 
pierced  by  arrows,  or  by  joined  hands  and  similar  devices.  These 
dishes  filled  with  sweetmeats  it  was  the  fashion  for  Italian  gallants 
to  present  to  ladies,  and  they  are  similar  to  the  amatorii  pieces  pre- 
viously described. 

Scott.  There  was  an  earthenware  manufacturer  of  this  name  at 
Southwick,  Sunderland,  in  1800. 

Scratched  Blue  Ware.  The  beautiful  salt  glaze  ware  made 
in  Staffordshire  was  sometimes  disfigured  by  scratching  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ware,  with  a pointed  tool,  rough  and  unmeaning  designs. 
The  lines  thus  made  were  powdered  with  zaffre  or  smalt,  a kind  of 
glass  colored  with  cobalt,  used  instead  of  the  more  expensive  oxide 
of  cobalt.  Jugs  and  mugs  of  this  description  often  bear  dates  and 
inscriptions,  the  latter  generally  referring  to  elections  or  other  pub- 
lic events.  They  usually  date  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Sebring  Pottery  Company,  East  Liverpool,  O.  This  manufac- 
tory was  founded  in  the  fall  of  1887  as  a two-kiln  plant  for  white 
granite.  This  house  is  a good  exemplification  of  the  possibilities  of 
an  earthenware  manufactory  in  the  United  States,  as  in  a period  of 
ten  years  the  business  has  so  extended  as  to  necessitate  the  employ- 
ment of  eighteen  kilns.  The  ware  has  considerably  improved  in 
quality,  and  semi-porcelain  is  now  being  manufactured  in  place  of 
white  granite.  M 204. 

Seeger,  Joseph,  a painter  of  the  Niederwiller  factory. 

Seger  Cones.  Dr.  H.  Seger,  Germany's  greatest  ceramic  chem- 
ist, produced  for  the  use  of  potters  a series  of  cones  which  fuse  at  a 
given  heat,  thus  enabling  the  firemen  to  learn  exactly  the  temperature 
of  the  kiln.  These  cones  melt  down  at  heats  varying  from  1150°  to 
2180°  centigrade.  Plis  work  in  pottery  recently  translated  into  Eng- 
lish is  the  most  learned  treatise  on  the  science  of  pottery  published 
since  the  works  of  Brongmart,  and  will  for  many  years  be  the. stand- 
ard of  reference  on  all  ceramic  technicalities  and  practically  in- 
valuable to  the  student  and  manufacturer. 

Segoria,  Spain.  Martin  Vargis  lias  a pottery  here  producing 
earthenware  of  good  quality,  and  majolica.  In  the  latter  some  strik- 
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ing  shapes  are  made.  Moorish  and  arabesque  ornament  predomi- 
nate in  the  larger  pieces,  and  the  employment  of  a brilliant  crimson 
greatly  enhances  their  appearance.  Of  less  merit  are  the  pieces  of 
bizarre  form,  such  as  straw  hats  made  into  flower  holders,  elephants 
with  castles,  etc. 

Seidji.  The  Japanese  name  for  their  imitation  of  the  Chinese 
celadon.  It  is  decorated  with  designs  graved  in  the  clay,  and  has 
been  made  at  Hizen  since  1580. 

Seifu  Yohei.  A Japanese  manufacturer  at  Kioto. 

Seiji  kaisfia.  A Japanese  manufacturer  of  Arita  (Hizen). 
The  fine  porcelains  for  the  Imperial  Court  are  made  by  him. 

Seinie  La.  A manufactory  of  hard  porcelain  was  established  un- 
der this  name  at  St.  Yrieix  about  1764  by  the  Marquis  de  St.  Aulais 
and  the  Comte  de  la  Seinie.  Its  principal  production  was  white  ware 
for  the  use  of  the  Paris  chambrelans,  but  it  also  issued  some  boldly 
painted  porcelain. 

Seltzman,  Hans.  A manufacturer  of  porcelain  stoves  at  Ober- 
dorf.  On  one  of  them  is  recorded  that  he  was  mayor  of  Oberdorf  in 
I5I4- 

Semi-porcelain.  A fine  earthenware  body  enriched  with  kaolin. 
Whilst  retaining  the  wearing  qualities  of  white  granite,  it  has  none 
of  its  objectionable  qualities  of  weight  and  thickness.  The  title  is, 
however,  much  abused,  and  a good  deal  of  ware  made  both  here  and 
abroad  is  so  stamped  which  would  be  more  properly  designated  as 
C.  C. 

Senate.  The  only  bon-mot  ascribed  to  George  Washington 
alludes  to  the  Senate  as  “The  delicate  saucer  in  which  the  tea  is 
poured  to  cool.”  The  sentence  occurs  in  a letter  to  Jefferson. 

Septfontaines  (Luxemburg).  The  brothers  Boch,  faience 
makers  at  Audun-le-Teche,  solicited  the  25th  of  June,  1765,  of  the 
government  of  the  Low  Country  the  authority  to  establish  a faience 
fabrique  in  the  suburbs  of  Luxemburg,  at  Septfontaines.  This  be- 
ing granted,  they  settled  there  in  1767.  In  1795  Pierre  Joseph  Boch 
became  sole  proprietor  of  the  manufactory,  which  his  descendants 
are  still  operating  to-day.  Vases  and  pieces  of  services  were  made 
there  in  elegant  shapes,  of  excellent  faience,  with  fine,  very  white 
body,  simply  decorated  with  flowers  with  stems  of  a peculiar  type, 
imitated  from  Chantilly,  and  with  filets  traced  in  a beautiful  cobalt 
blue.  An  artist  named  Dalle  painted  there  about  1784  on  faience 
plaques,  producing  veritable  little  pictures  of  views  of  villas  and 
varied  subjects  which  he  copied  from  engravings.  There  are  also 
statuettes  and  groups  that  offer  more  than  one  point  of  resemblance 
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to  the  pate  tendre  of  Sevres,  and  which  are  properly  due  to  Italian 
workmen.  These  bisques,  which  are  very  rare,  appear  to  have  been 
as  trials  of  a manufacture  that  was  not  pursued.  The  manufactory 
of  Septfontaines  is  to-day  renowned  for  its  paving  tiles. 

Seto  Ware.  Manufactured  at  a village  called  Seto,  Owari, 
Japan.  Its  origin  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained. It  is  alluded  to  in  the  ceremonial  record  of  the  period  Yengi, 
compiled  in  927.  Ivato-Shirozayemon,  or  Kato-Shiroyemon,  who 
went  to  China  in  1223  for  five  years,  upon  his  return  eventually  set- 
tled at  Seto,  having  discovered  good  clay  at  a place  called  Oba-ga- 
futokoro.  Previous  to  his  visit  to  China,  Ivato-Shirozayemon  had 
been  engaged  at  Agatsu-mura  in  making  a pottery  known  as  Horad- 
ashite,  which  had  been  much  admired  by  the  tea  drinkers ; but  it  was 
greatly  inferior  to  what  he  afterwards  produced.  His  best  work  was 
in  tea  utensils,  which,  however,  were  not  real  porcelain,  but  a kind 
of  stoneware  distinguished  in  Japan  by  the  name  of  ishi-yaki.  That 
they  were  highly  valued  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  time  of 
Taiko-Hideyoshi  one  of  his  tea  bowls  sold  for  over  a thousand  dol- 
lars, and  even  now  his  work  is  considered  as  Dai-mei-Butou,  mean- 
ing “most  valuable  thing.”  His  name  has  been  abbreviated  to 
Toshiro,  his  other  name  being  Shinn  kei.  The  ware  made  by  him  is 
called  Ivo-Seto.  His  descendants  until  the  fourth  generation  as- 
sumed the  same  name,  and  their  work  is  distinguished  by  prefixing 
the  number  of  the  generation.  The  ware  made  by  the  second  Toshiro 
is  called  simply  by  his  name,  and  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  third 
Toshiro.  This  third  Toshiro  is  called  Ninagawa  Tojiro,  and  his 
work  is  known  under  the  name  of  Mannaka-Kobutsu.  The  fourth 
was  Tosaburo.  In  1801  Ivato  Tamikichi  went  to  Arita,  in  Hizen, 
where  he  married  the  daughter  of  a porcelain  manufacturer  estab- 
lished there.  He  remained  for  four  years  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing porcelain  making,  and  then  returned  to  the  province  of  Owari, 
where  he  succeeded  in  making  porcelain  with  blue  painting  under  the 
glaze,  and  known  as  Sometsuke.  Since  this  time  the  trade  has  con- 
tinued to  increase.  The  prominent  makers  of  the  present  day  are 
Kawamoto  Hansuke  and  Kawamoto  Maisukichi  ( q . v.). 

Sevres.  The  royal  manufactory  of  Sevres,  for  so  many  years 
the  glory  of  France,  the  admiration  of  the  world  and  the  despair 
of  its  competitors,  has  exercised,  perhaps  a more  dominant  influence 
on  European  ceramics  than  any  other  institution.  The  extravagant 
plaything  of  a line  of  kings,  it  has  yet  served  as  a school  in  which 
the  French  potter  was  assisted  in  his  experiments,  and  where  the 
germ  of  artistic  feeling  was  encouraged  and  developed.  And  if 
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“Ichabod”  is  written  o’er  its  portals  there  remains  a memory  which 
will  exist  as  long  as  life  lasts.  Briefly,  its  history  is  as  follows  : Two 
brothers  named  Dubois,  employed  in  the  manufactory  at  St.  Cloud, 
and  afterwards  at  Chantilly,  from  which  they  were  expelled  for  bad 
conduct  in  the  year  1740,  succeeded  in  interesting  the  Marquis  Orry 
de  Fulvy,  brother  of  the  Controller-General  of  France,  in  a scheme 
to  re-establish  under  his  direction  a porcelain  manufactory.  The 
success  of  the  Meissen  factory  made  the  moment  an  opportune 
one,  and  Orry  de  Fulvy  obtained  from  the  king  permission  to  use  the 
riding  school  of  the  Chateau  de  Vincennes  and  some  apartments 
near  by  as  a manufactory.  After  several  years  of  costly  experiments, 
to  which  the  king  had  personally  contributed  $1,975,  ^ie  brothers 
Dubois  left  Vincennes  in  disgrace,  their  want  of  skill  and  bad  con- 
duct being  responsible  for  the  fruitless  attempts  made.  There  had 
for  some  time  been  employed  at  the  factory  an  honest  and  intelligent 
man  named  Gravant,  and  he  offered  to  continue  the  experiments,  and 
although  De  Fulvy  was  much  discouraged  at  the  failure  of  the  first 
attempt,  he  had  the  courage  to  agree  to  his  proposition.  This  cour- 
age was  rewarded  by  the  success  of  the  new  manager,  and  in  1745 
they  were  able  to  show  specimens  of  sufficient  merit  to  insure  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  undertaking.  A company  was  formed,  composed 
principally  of  f ermiers-generaux — that  is,  financiers  to  whom  for  a 
given  sum  the  right  of  levying  certain  taxes  was  farmed  out — the 
capital  being  divided  into  twenty-one  shares,  and  amounting  to  about 
$18,000.  This  was  afterwards  increased  to  about  $50,000.  I11  ad- 

dition to  this  the  king  gave  to  the  company,  extra  to  the  money  ad- 
vanced to  the  brothers  Dubois,  40,000  livres  in  1747  ; 30,000  livres  in 
1748,  and  an  equal  amount  in  1749,  making  his  total  contribution 
over  $20,000.  A11  order  in  council,  dated  July  24,  1745,  formally 

acknowledged  the  constitution  of  the  new  company,  and  protected  it 
for  thirty  years  by  the  grant  of  an  exclusive  privilege.  Hellot,  the 
learned  director  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  was  attached  to  the 
manufactory  in  1746,  at  the  king’s  expense,  and  his  superintendence, 
particularly  of  the  chemical  experiments,  powerfully  contributed  to 
its  success.  The  experiments  and  trials  were  continued  for  a few 
years,  and  it  was  three  years  later  before  an  important  work  of  suffi- 
cient merit  to  present  to  the  queen  was  produced.  This  vase  has  not 
been  traced,  but  it  is  described  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Due  de  Luynes, 
who  states  that  it  was  of  white  and  surrounded  by  three  figures,  and 
that  in  the  vase  was  a bouquet  of  flowers  containing  480  blossoms. 
The  whole  stood  about  three  feet  in  height.  So  satisfied  were  all 
concerned  at  this  evidence  of  what  might  be  expected  from  the  new 
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factory  that  the  young  Dauphine  sent  a similar  vase  to  her  father, 
Frederick  Augustus,  King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  order 
to  show  him  that  her  adopted  country  could  produce  china  equal  to 
that  of  Meissen.  Most  of  the  Vincennes  china  up  to  this  period 
(1749)  had  been  white,  the  decoration  consisting  mostly  of  flowers 
modeled  and  painted  naturally.  The  first  year  they  were  sold  the 
sales  exceeded  by  five  times  that  of 
other  combined  productions.  The  ex- 
pense had,  however,  been  very  great, 
and  the  capital  was  nearly  exhausted; 
nor  did  the  output  in  the  two  years 
following  come  up  to  the  expectations 
of  the  promoters.  About  100  work- 
men were  employed,  and  in  addition 
were  Hellot,  the  scientific  director; 

Duplessis,  the  artistic  director,  gold- 
smith to  the  king,  who  supplied  the 
shapes;  and  Mathian,  formerly  an  en- 
amel painter,  who  was  soon  succeeded 
by  Bachelier,  “a  man  of  originality, 
taste  and  learning,  who  rendered  im- 
mense service  to  the  industrial  art  of 
the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  to  whom  the  most  perfect 
productions  of  Sevres  are  due.” 

Gravant  manufactured  the  paste,  the 
production  of  which  was  no  longer  a 


secret.  Notwithstanding  this 
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of  talent,  the  losses  in  firing  averaged 
more  than  half  of  the  pieces  manufac- 
tured. This  paste  was  of  a complex 
character,  and  was  composed  of  sand 
of  Fontainebleau,  saltpetre,  sea-salt, 
soda,  alum,  gypsum,  or  parings  of  al- 
abaster. These  ingredients  were  mixed 

together,  and  placed  in  an  oven  in  a layer  of  consider- 
able thickness,  where,  after  being  fired  for  at  least  fifty 
hours,  they  formed  a perfectly  white  frit  or  vitrified  paste. 
This,  having  been  crushed,  was  mixed  with  Argenteuil  marl 
in  the  proportion  of  nine  pounds  of  frit  to  three  of  marl,  and  a paste 
was  thus  obtained  which  was  kneaded  by  machine  for  about  three 
weeks  ; it  was  then  put  to  dry  in  troughs,  pressed  by  cylinders,  sifted 
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and  melted,  and  made  plastic  with  soap  and  boiling  water.  The  glaze 
required  just  as  much  care.  It  consisted  of  sand  of  Fontainebleau, 
litharge,  salts  of  soda,  silex  and  potash.  All  these  were  crushed  and 
mixed  together,  and  were  then  melted  in  crucibles  in  which  they 
were  transformed  into  a kind  of  crystal,  which,  being  pulverized 
and  wetted,  formed  an  enamel.  This  glaze  was  poured  over  the 
pieces,  not  the  pieces  dipped  in  the  glaze,  and  in  order  to  fix  the  glaze 
more  firmly  to  the  biscuit  it  was  mixed  with  vinegar  the  moment  it 
was  applied.  This  then  was  soft  porcelain,  a kind  of  vitrification 
of  very  fine  and  close  texture,  whose  unglazed  parts  are  so  smooth 
as  to  be  velvety  to  the  touch.  One  of  its  distinctive  features  is  the 
incorporation  of  the  colors  in  the  enamel — an  impossibility  in  hard 
porcelain.  The  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  the  supreme  authority  in 
matters  of  art  at  this  time,  had,  with  other  members  of  the  king’s 
house,  interested  herself  in  the  manufactory,  and  porcelain  had  be- 
come fashionable.  As  before  stated,  the  secret  of  the  paste  had  be- 
come known,  and  rival  manufacturers  made  every  effort  to  learn 
the  manufacturing,  decorating  and  gilding  processes  of  the  Vin- 
cennes factory.  This  caused  M.  de  Fulvy  to  obtain  an  order  pro- 
hibiting strangers  from  visiting  the  works,  and  also  a decree  of  the 
Royal  Council  which  imposed  a fine  of  3,000  livres  on  any  one  em- 
ploying a workman  who  had  left  Vincennes.  The  Marquis  de  Fulvy 
died  in  1751,  and  this  necessitated  a reconstruction  of  the  company, 
which  was  effected  in  1753,  the  privilege  being  renewed  for  twelve 
vears  only.  The  king  took  one-third  the  shares,  and  the  secrets  of 
the  company  became  vested  in  him.  The  direction  was  intrusted  to 
Boileau.  Falconet,  sculptor  of  the  day,  had  charge  of  the  modeling, 
while  the  head  painter  was  a man  of  talent,  named  Genest,  who  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  Bachelier.  The  king  gave  the  works 
his  efficient  patronage,  and  authorized  it  to  assume  the  title  of 
“Manufacture  Royale  des  Porcelaines  de  France,”  and  to  mark 
with  his  monogram  the  pieces  which  it  henceforth  manufactured. 
The  factory  now  demanded  increased  accommodation,  and  Sevres 
was  selected,  its  position  between  Paris  and  Versailles  being  advan- 
tageous as  being  near  the  usual  residence  of  the  king.  The  new 
manufactory  was  formally  installed  there  in  t 756,  and  continued  to 
occupy  the  buildings  until  1877,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  new 
buildings  in  the  park  of  St.  Cloud,  near  Rue  de  Sevres.  The  old 
manufactory  since  1882  has  been  used  as  a ladies’  seminary.  Besides 
the  flowers  previously  mentioned  the  Sevres  manufactory  in  its  early 
period  produced  the  beautiful  bleu  de  roi  and  the  pink  ground  called 
Rose  Pompadour  and  often  erroneously  called  Rose  du  Barry.  After 
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the  transfer  to  Sevres  the  manufacture  was  considerably  increased, 
and  had  reached  such  a degree  of  perfection  that  while  France  in 
1745  had  to  go  to  Saxony  for  all  its  fine  china,  in  the  space  of  fifteen 
years  it  was  justified  in  preferring  the  home  product,  and  com- 
menced to  export  it  to  other  countries,  where  it  was  eagerly  pur- 
chased. Notwithstanding  this  prosperity,  the  shareholders  for  some 
reason  became  dissatisfied,  and  the  company  was  dissolved  in  1759. 
The  king  refunded  to  them  the  amount  of  their  shares,  and  became 
sole  proprietor,  granting  to  the  manufactory  a subsidy  of  8,000 
livres  a month.  Boileau  was  retained  in  his  post  as  director.  While 
soft  porcelain  was  all  that  could  be  desired  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view  for  domestic  purposes,  it  was  not  to  be  compared  with  Meis- 
sen or  Oriental  china.  The  Sevres  manufactory,  established  chiefly 
with  a view  to  nullify  foreign  competition,  eagerly  accepted  the  offer 
of  two  runaway  German  workmen— Busch  and  Stadelmeyer — to  dis- 
close the  secret  of  the  Meissen  production.  After  prolonged  and 
costly  experiments  they  were  discharged,  their  process  depending  al- 
most entirely  on  the  employment  of  materials  not  found  in  France,  and 
which  would  have  had  to  be  imported  at  great  expense.  In  1761, 
Hannong,  of  Strasburg,  made  a similar  proposal,  which  was  re- 
jected. Men  of  science,  such  as  Macquer,  a chemist,  who  succeeded 
Hellot  at  the  manufactory,  were  of  the  opinion  that  kaolin  existed 
in  France,  and  the  opinion  proved  correct,  for  April  26,  1760,  Odo- 
lant  Desnos,  a physician  of  Alenqon,  informed  Macquer  ;hat  kaolin 
had  been  discovered  at  Hestre.  Unfortunately,  the  porcelain  made 
with  that  kaolin  was  gray  and  rather  coarse,  and  the  experiments 
had  to  be  discontinued.  They  were  resumed  about  1764  by  the  Count 
de  Brancas-Lauraguais  ( q . v.).  In  1768  the  magnificent  beds  of 
kaolin  at  St.  Yrieix,  near  Limoges,  were  discovered  by  Madame 
Darnet  ( q . v. ) . A piece  of  that  kaolin  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Museum  at  Sevres,  having  been  sent  to  Macquer  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Bordeaux,  together  with  a little  enameled  statuette  of  the  infant 
Bacchus,  which  he  had  made  with  a portion  of  the  kaolin.  This  dis- 
covery enabled  the  manufactory  to  realize  its  most  ambitious  views, 
though,  unfortunately,  Boileau,  who  had  devoted  so  much  skill  and 
energy  to  it,  was  not  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  discovery.  Fie  died 
in  1773-  and  as  a proof  of  his  ability,  if  one  was  wanting,  left  in  the 
coffers  the  sum  of  300,000  livres,  and  credits  and  stock  to  a like 
amount.  All  this  accrued  capital,  sad  to  relate,  was  in  the  next  six 
years  squandered  by  his  successor,  Parent,  who  was  ultimately  sent 
to  prison  for  reckless  management.  He  was  succeeded  by  Regnier, 
former  sub-director,  and  under  his  able  management  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  important  works  was  commenced — such  as  the  magnificent 
vases  now  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre  and  those  which  adorned 
the  palace  of  St.  Cloud  before  the  war  of  1870.  From  1769  hard 
porcelain  daily  acquired  greater  importance,  and  was  gradually  sub- 
stituted for  soft  porcelain.  Although  in  1789  Sevres  had  no  rival, 
its  products  commanding  the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  privileges  under  which  it  had  grown,  the  competition  of 
private  enterprises,  the  bribing  away  of  its  best  workmen,  the  finan- 
cial embarrassments  of  the  treasury,  and  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
the  book  debts,  placed  it  in  a critical  condition,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  sell  the  manufactory  in  order  to  pay  its  debts.  Louis  XVL, 
however,  resolved  to  keep  it,  ordering  the  expenses  and  staff  to  be 
reduced.  However,  in  May,  1791,  the  National  Assembly  decided 
that  the  manufactory  was  not  to  be  included  in  the  national  property, 
but  was  chargeable  to  the  king’s  civil  list.  After  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy  the  convention  decided  that  the  manufactory,  being  an 
institution  of  which  France  was  justly  proud,  should  be  considered 
a national  establishment,  and  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
Agriculture  et  Beaux  Arts  in  the  Ministere  de  lTnterieur. 
During  the  whole  of  the  Revolutionary  period  the  situation  was 
often  extremely  critical.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  few  remain- 
ing workmen  could  be  paid  their  wages.  Lotteries  were  resorted  to, 
with  china  vases,  etc.,  as  prizes,  and  an  appeal  had  even  to  be  made 
for  rations,  such  as  grain  and  provisions,  to  the  government  stores. 
Arrears  consequently  resulted,  and  these  were  of  such  an  extent  that 
they  were  not  cleared  off  until  1808.  Under  the  Directory  the  ad- 
ministration was  vested  in  Salmon,  Hettlinger  & Mayer,  who  occu- 
pied his  position  until  1800,  when  the  illustrious  Alexandre  Bron- 
gniart  was  appointed  director.  The  productions  up  to  this  time — that 
is,  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV.  and  XVL — had  secured  for  Sevres 
a European  reputation,  and  many  exceptionally  fine  pieces  were 
made.  Falconet,  the  sculptor,  had  produced  his  celebrated  Bathers 
and  Les  Amours.  Oudry  had  won  renown  by  his  hunting  scenes, 
and  the  charming  bisque  statuettes  for  which  such  sculptors  as  Pa- 
jois,  Clodion,  La  Rue  and  others  supplied  models  had  been  produced. 
Queen  Victoria’s  collection  contains  some  splendid  examples  of 
medium-sized  vases  of  this  period.  Painted  plaques  for  inlaying  in 
cabinets,  table  tops  of  matchless  beauty,  table  services  and  plates 
with  rich  and  varied  decorations  were  also  made.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  service  was  made  for  the  Empress  of  Russia,  Catherine 
II.,  which  cost  no  less  than  245,00  livres.  These  were  all  in  pate 
tendre,  and  it  seems  regrettable  that  Brongniart  should  decide  to  dis- 
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continue  its  manufacture.  But  under  his  splendid  directorship 
Sevres  entered  on  a new  era.  He  introduced  wise  reforms,  and  set 
the  example  of  disinterestedness  by  himself  proposing  to  reduce  his 
emoluments  from  6,000  to  3,000  francs.  He  succeeded  in  putting  in 
order  the  affairs  of  the  manufactory,  and  made  it  self-supporting 
until  the  year  1804,  when  it  became  crown  property,  and  was  man- 
aged for  the  emperor,  who  provided  the  funds  by  a yearly  subsidy. 
This  has  been  uninterruptedly  maintained,  though  in  1830  and  1848 
efforts  were  made  to  suppress  it.  Brongniart  was  at  the  head  of  the 
manufactory  for  a period  of  forty-seven  years,  undisturbed  by  suc- 
cessive governments,  who  all  acknowledged  his  honesty  and  ability. 
In  1823  he  organized  the  unique 
ceramic  museum  at  Sevres,  Rio- 
creux  being  appointed  keeper,  who 
continued  at  his  post  for  forty-eight 
years.  The  present  keeper  is  the 
eminent  ceramic  authority  and  au- 
thor, Mr.  Edward  Gamier.  Bron- 
gniart died  in  1847,  ^ie  crowning 
glory  of  his  life  being  the  writing  of 
his  ‘ Trait e des  Arts  Ccramiqnes,” 
and  was  succeeded  by  Ebelman, 
who  promised  to  make  a worthy 
successor,  but  he  prematurely  died 
in  1852.  Victor  Regnault  was  then 
appointed  director,  and  continued 
at  his  post  until  the  war  of  1870, 
resigning  shortly  afterward.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Louis  Robert, 
head  of  the  artistic  department,  and  the  exhibitions  of  1874  and 
1878  testified  to  the  vigorous,  intelligent  and  artistic  impulsion  he 
had  given  to  the  manufactory.  He  died  January  13,  1882,  and  was 
succeeded  by  M.  Lauth.  Mr.  Theo.  Deck  was  director  from  1887  to 
1891,  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Chaplain.  When  Brongniart  took 
the  reins  of  office  he  sold  at  a considerable  sacrifice  all  the  stock  of 
soft  porcelain,  which  was  bought  mostly  by  decorators  and  sold 
as  genuine  Sevres.  He  considerably  improved  the  manufacturing 
processes,  and  vases  nearly  eight  feet  high  were  produced.  These 
were  painted  by  the  most  able  painters  of  the  manufactory  with  sub- 
jects intended  to  glorify  the  chief  events  in  the  life  of  Napoleon  I. 
Rich  and  sumptuous  services,  life-size  busts  of  the  emperor  and 
empress,  tables  on  which  were  painted  portraits  of  marshals  or  views 
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of  the  imperial  palaces — every  piece  was  intended  to  commemorate 
the  emperor's  victories.  Under  the  Restoration  the  style  remained 
unchanged,  at  least  during  the  first  years  of  that  government.  The 
services  were  rather  overloaded  with  ornament,  and  sought  to  repre- 
sent a group  of  ideas,  such  as  the  “Industrial  Arts,”  the  “Birds  of 
America,”  etc.  It  was  then  that  were  manufactured  those  rectangu- 
lar plaques  measuring  between  three  and  four  feet  in  length — tri- 
umphs of  manufacturing  skill,  and  on  which  artists  of  unrivaled  abil- 
ity executed  copies  of  paintings  of  great  masters,  which  are  the  pride 
of  the  Sevres  manufactory.  In  1852  the  shapes  and  decorations  were 
considerably  modified,  the  paintings  no  longer  covering  the  whole 
surface  of  the  vase  or  plate,  but  showing  the  pure  glaze  of  the  china. 
About  the  same  time  a new  element  of  decoration,  devised  by  Louis 
Robert,  the  chief  of  the  painters’  atelier,  was  introduced — the  beauti- 
ful process  known  as  pate-sur-pate  (q.v.)  (See  also  Solon.)  In 
1884  a new  kind  of  porcelain  with  a kaolinic  base  and  a soft  glaze 
was  introduced,  which  decorators  claim  to  be  a distinct  advance. 
Architectural  and  other  stoneware  has  also  received  quite  an  impetus 
from  the  work  effected  in  the  Sevres  laboratories.  Of  late  years 
Sevres  has  existed,  and  that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said.  The  year 
1894  showed  a deficit  of  105,617  francs.  Designed  not.  only  as  an 
academy,  but  as  a workshop,  the  workmen  work  only  as  officials ; 
they  are  rarely  dismissed,  and  are  influenced  by  the  knowledge  that 
if  there  is  a deficit  the  State  will  pay  it.  In  1897  M.  Chaplain,  the 
art  director,  resigned  in  disgust,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  commercial 
and  artistic  depreciation  of  Sevres  was  ordered.  The  marks  of 
Sevres  are  extremely  varied,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  have  been 
extensively  imitated  and  forged.  These  forgeries  are  often  difficult 
to  detect,  so  well  are  they  executed,  and  it  requires  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  history  of  Sevres  to  positively  determine  whether 
certain  pieces  are  genuine  or  not.  The  high  price  commanded  for 
the  Sevres  pate  tendre  has  been  an  incentive  to  the  production  of 
these  spurious  pieces.  Some  are  so  easily  recognizable  as  not  to 
require  notice,  and  if  those  who  purchase  them  are  satisfied  there  is 
no  more  to  be  said.  There  can  be  little  commiseration  for  the  pur- 
chaser of  a tawdry  plate  bearing  the  name  “C.  H.  Dreux”  underneath 
a crown  and  surrounded  by  a rayed  circle,  together  with  the  name 
of  one  of  the  royal  residences,  as  such  pieces  were  made  expressly 
for  royal  use ; and  if  afterwards  thrown  on  the  market  commanded 
a hundred  times  more  than  the  price  a modern  dealer  asks  for  this 
“real  Sevres.”  One  rule  will  hold  good.  All  Sevres  ware  since 
1848,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1878,  has  been  marked  in  green 
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under  the  glaze  with  the  year  of  manufacture  prefixed  with  an  S 
(22-23).  If  this 's  sold  in  white  this  mark  is  scratched  through  on 
a wheel.  Pieces  decorated  only  in  gold  are  marked  with  the  initials 
R.  F.,  surrounded  by  the  words  “Dore  a Sevres”  with  the  year  date 
underneath  the  monogram.  From  1753  to  1776  the  crossed  L’s  (1) 
was  used,  with  the  addition  of  a letter  to  indicate  the  year.  Thus  the 
two  L’s  and  the  letter  C indicate  1775.  When  this  series  was  ex- 
hausted double  letters  were  commenced  (2)  and  were  continued  to 
RR.  Therefore  two  L's  enclosing  OO  would  indicate  1790  as  the 
year  of  manufacture.  It  may  be  assumed  that  pieces  bearing  the  in- 
terlaced L’s  without  any  initial  were  made  at  Vincennes  before  1753. 
From  1793  to  1800,  owing  to  the  change  of  government,  the  Repub- 
lican monogram,  R.  F.  (4,  5),  was  substituted  for  the  two  L’s,  and 
this  was  accompanied  in  its  varying  form  by  the  word  ‘'Sevres”  in 
script.  Nearly  all  the  marks  from  1753  to  1800  were  accompanied 
by  the  signs  of  the  decorators.  Thus  the  cross  L’s  enclosing  the  let- 
ter D and  accompanied  by  a crescent  indicate  the  ware  was  made 
in  1756  and  painted  by  the  landscape  and  bird  painter  Ledoux.  The 
monogram  R.  F.  was  abandoned  in  1800  and  the  word  “Sevres” 
alone  remained.  In  1801  the  use  of  letters  or  signs  indicating  the  year 
was  resumed  according  to  the  following  table: 


T9 — 1801 

A — 1806 

10 — 1810 

qz — 1814 

X — 1802 

7 — 1807 

0 

1 

OO 

gn— 1815 

OC 

O 

CO 

8 — 1808 

doz — 1812 

sz — 1816 

= — 1804 
-II — 1805 

9 — 1809 

tz — 1813 

ds — 1817 

From  1804  to  1809  to  the  above  signs  were  added  the  words 
“M.  Imp’le  de  Sevres”  (5).  In  1810  was  substituted  the  imperial 
eagle  printed  in  red  (6),  accompanied  by  the  words  “Manufacture 
Imperiale,  Sevres.”  Linder  the  Restoration  the  two  L’s  with  the 
fleur-de-lis,  the  word  “Sevres”  and  the  two  last  figures  of  the  year 
(7),  were  used  again.  Under  Charles  X.  the  mark  was  two  inter- 
laced Cs  with  or  without  the  fleur-de-lis  (8  to  11).  From  1830  to 
1834  a circular  mark  was  used  bearing  in  tbe  center  the  word 
“Sevres,”  surmounted  by  a star  and  tbe  year  mark  12).  From 
1834  the  monogram  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  royal  crown,  the  word 
Sevres,  and  the  date  in  full  (13,  14).  Pieces  intended  for  the  roval 
residences,  as  above  stated,  were  marked  “C.  FT.  Dreux”  (15).  In 
1848  tbe  Republican  monogram  was  adopted  (16),  surmounting  the 
letter  S and  the  two  last  figures  of  the  year.  Under  the  Second  Em  - 
pire and  until  1854  ( 17),  the  mark  consisted  of  the  spread  eagle,  the 
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letter  S and  the  last  two  figures  of  the  year.  Under  Napoleon  III. 
(18)  the  mark  was  the  letter  N underneath  a crown  and  the  year 


8-9 


IO-II 

J--I3 

14-15 

16-17 

18-19 

20-21 

22-23 


in  figures.  In  1871-2  the  old  stamp  with  the  monogram  of  the  French 
Republic  was  used  (19).  The  present  mark  consists  of  a circular 
stamp  and  a double  line  enclosing  an  R and  an  F interlaced,  with 
the  words  “Decore  a Sevres"  (20)  or  “Dore  a Sevres"  and  the  date. 

Sewell,  Sewells  & Donken,  Sewells  & Co.  These  names 
are  all  found  on  earthenware  made  at  St.  Anthony's,  near  Newcastle- 
on-Tvne,  and  date  between  1775  and  1825. 
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Sforza  Family.  This  influential  Italian  family  was  one  of  the 
many  who  by  their  purse  and  influence  gave  a great  impetus  to  Ital- 
ian ceramic  art  in  the  fifteenth  century.  When  they  acquired  the 
lordship  of  Pesaro  they  instituted  a pottery  there,  and  in  i486  and 
1508  they  issued  edicts  prohibiting  the  importation  of  earthenware 
into  Pesaro.  The  first  of  these  measures  was  commemorated  by  a 
dish  bearing  the  portraits  of  Giovanni  Sforza  and  Camilla,  his 
father’s  widow.  Under  the  patronage  of  this  ducal  house  the  manu- 
facture considerably  improved,  and  attained  some  celebrity. 

Sgraffiati,  Sgraffiato,  or  graffite.  The  incised  ware  of  the  Ital- 
ians, and  used  by  them  from  a very  early  period,  examples  of  a 
coarse  kind  dating  from  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The 
ware  is  covered  with  a slip  or  engobe,  which  is  then  scratched 
through  with  a tool,  showing  the  color  of  the  ware  beneath  against 
the  superimposed  white  ground.  The  process  has  been  used  from 
the  most  primitive  times,  but  it  remained  for  the  Italians  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  to  dignify  it  as  an  art. 

Shaw,  Anthony  & Co.,  Longport,  Staffordshire.  An  old-es- 
tablished manufacturer  of  earthenware.  They  were  one  of  the  first, 
if  not  the  first,  to  use  decalcomanie  prints  on  English  earthenware. 
Anthony  Shaw  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Edward,  who  died  about 
two  years  ago.  Under  his  management  the  works  deteriorated 
greatly  and  were  finally  closed  for  two  years  and  were  then  rented 
to  Wilkinsons. 

Shaw,  Ralph,  Burslem.  A patent  was  granted  to  him  in  1732 
for  chocolate  ware,  which  had  a lining  of  white,  the  outside  being 
coated  with  alternate  coats  of  brown  and  white,  scratched  in  with 
lines  and  flowers.  The  invention  was  applied  to  salt  glazed  stone- 
ware. Occasion  arose  to  test  the  validity  of  the  patent,  when  he  was 
defeated,  as  it  was  proved  that  Astbury  had  used  the  same  process. 
He  was  so  chagrined  at  his  defeat  that  he  left  the  country  and  went 
to  France,  probably  to  Montereau.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  slip 
kiln  and  also  of  a method  of  placing  ware  which  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  stilts  and  cockspurs  of  to-day.  He  produced  some  re- 
markable pieces  of  red  or  chocolate  ware,  coated  with  white  clay, 
and  decorated  by  scratching  through  the  white  layer  and  reveal- 
ing the  body  beneath. 

Shelton.  A township  midway  between  Stoke-upon-Trent  and 
Hanley,  where  are  situated  many  important  manufactories.  The 
old  Twyford  Works  stood  near  to  the  site  of  the  present  church. 
The  Cauldon  Works  (T.  C.  Brown-Westhead,  Moore  & Co.),  those 
of  Messrs.  Ridgwav,  R.  G.  Scrivener  & Co.,  Adams  & Bromley, 
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Wardle  & Co.  are  among  the  present-day  manufacturers  situated 
there.  Thos.  Miles  was  making  stoneware  there  in  1685.  It  was 
here  that  the  New  Hall  Pottery  settled  after  their  removal  from 
Tunstall. 

Shiraishi,  Smida,  Tokio.  A present-day  Japanese  manufac- 
turer of  porcelain. 

Shore,  Joseph,  of  Worcester,  founded  a small  pottery  at  Rails- 
head  Creek,  Isleworth,  in  1760.  Another  and  later  proprietor  was 
Goulding.  The  occurrence  of  the  initials  S & G on  some  well-mod- 
eled pieces  of  terra-cotta  similar  to  those  usually  assigned  to  Isle- 
worth  seems  to  point  to  a partnership  between  the  two,  though  there 
is  no  other  evidence  known  of  its  having  existed. 

Shortiiose  & Heath  were  potters  in  Longport,  Staffordshire,  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  They  principally  manufactured  printed 
earthenware. 

Shrinkage.  In  all  plastic  clay  water  is  present  in  two  condi- 
tions, that  which  is  mixed  with  the  clay  to  produce  plasticity  and  that 
which  is  chemically  combined  in  the  clay,  and  is  only  removed  by  the 
fire.  Their  expulsion  is  caused  first  by  artificial  heat  for  the  removal 
of  the  mechanically  mixed  water,  and  commences  at  all  temperatures- 
above  freezing  point.  Second,  by  firing  at  a temperature  of  from 
550e  to  750°,  which  produces  a chemical  reaction.  A piece  of  plastic 
clay  newly  formed,  immediately  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  begins  to 
dry,  and  consequently'  to  shrink,  for  plastic  clay  is  virtually  a mass 
of  clay  particles  suspended  in  water,  the  water  holding  the  particles 
apart  and  preserving  their  distance.  When  the  water  evaporates 
the  particles  begin  to  approach  each  other  as  their  separating  me- 
dium is  removed  ; in  other  words,  it  begins  to  shrink.  This  shrinkage 
takes  place  first  on  the  surface  and  as  the  water  disappears  that  from 
the  interior  flows  to  replace  it,  provided  that  the  process  is  sufficiently 
slow  to  enable  the  capillary  canals  to  carry  their  supplies  at  a rate 
fast  enough  to  keep  the  whole  body  shrinking  uniformly.  But  if  the 
air  is  hot  and  dry  and  the  surface  water  dries  more  quickly  than  the 
little  canals  can  supply  it,  the  piece  is  liable  to  crack.  It  is,  therefore, 
evident  that  shrinkage  begins  as  soon  as  the  piece  begins  to  dry  and 
continues  until  all  the  mechanically  mixed  water  is  expelled.  There 
is  a pause  between  this  artificial  drying  and  the  firing,  and  the  ware 
meanwhile  has  been  absorbing  hydroscopic  water,  which  is  gradually 
expelled  as  the  kiln  attains  any  degree  of  heat.  The  formula  of 
kaolin  (china  clay)  is:  AI2O3 ; 2Si02 ; 2H2O,  or,  expressed  in 
percentages:  39.2  per  cent.  AI2O3  (alumina)  ; 46.1  per  cent.  SiC>2 
(silica)  ; 14.7  per  cent.  H2O  (water).  This  latter  constitutes  what  is 
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called  the  water  of  combination  and  is  expelled  at  a temperature  of 
from  500°  to  750°.  A chemical  change  then  takes  place,  for  there 
being  no  remaining  water  to  supply  the  cells,  the  piece  of  ware  be- 
comes a network  of  minute  cells  and  a greater  heat  is  required  to  weld 
these  into  a solid  mass  and  complete  the  shrinkage.  This  in  the  case 
of  an  earthenware  body  is  reached  at  a temperature  of  about  900°, 
and  it  is  then  that  incipient  vitrification  is  accomplished.  In  the  case 
of  china  and  stoneware  complete  vitrification  must  take  place  and 
this  is  reached  at  a temperature,/)  f from  1,400°  to  1,500°,  accom- 
plishing, of  course,  a further  shrinkage.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to 
see  that  to  produce  the  same  size  piece  in  both  china  and  earthen- 
ware, the  mold  for  the  latter  must  be  smaller  than  for  the  former. 

Si-iubei,  of  Seto,  Owari.  A present-day  manufacturer  of  Japan- 
ese blue  and  white  porcelain. 

Sicily.  The  Saracens  introduced  the  manufacture  of  pottery 
similar  to  that  made  in  Spain  in  827.  They  embellished  the  Mosque 
of  Palermo  with  tiles  like  those  of  Alhambra.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  Moorish  works  were  founded  at  Calato  Girone  ( q . v.). 

Siena,  Tuscany.  There  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
a collection  of  tiles  from  the  Palace  of  Pettrucci,  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  decorated  with  chimeras,  birds, 
dragons,  etc.,  painted  in  colors  on  a white  ground.  They  are  attrib- 
uted, but  without  any  positive  proof,  to  the  manufactory  of  this  town. 
The  only  piece  actually  recognizable  of  the  manufactory  of  this 
period  is  a dish  signed  by  Benedetto.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the 
manufactories  of  Siena  were  again  in  activity,  but  they  only  pro- 
duced wares  of  mediocre  character.  Among  the  painters  whose 
names  are  frequently  found  on  the  faiences  of  this  period  are  Bar- 
tolomes  Terenzio,  in  1727;  Barotolemes  Terchi ; Ferdinando  Maria 
Campani,  surnamed,  it  would  seem,  the  Raphael  of  majolica,  of 
whom  a dish  dated  1733,  and  representing  “God  Creating  the  Stars,” 
after  Raphael,  is  found  in  the  British  Museum. 

Silicious  Glaze.  A glaze  formed  by  fusing  sand  with  either 
soda  or  potash.  It  is  capable  of  receiving  colors  without  losing  its 
transparency. 

Silvano,  Francesco,  had  a botega  at  Urbino  at  which  Xanto 
worked  in  1541,  as  proved  by  the  signature  on  a plate  representing 
the  storming  of  Goleta. 

Simpson,  William.  The  first  mention  of  stoneware  in  England 
occurs  in  1581  in  a petition  for  “full  power  and  onlie  license  to 
provyde,  transport,  and  bring  into  this  realm  drinking  stone  pottes,” 
stating  that  he  would  “as  much  as  in  him  lieth,  drawe  the  making 
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of  such  like  pottes  into  some  decayed  town  within  this  realm,  whereby 
many  hundred  poore  men  may  be  sett  at  work.”  It  is  not  recorded 
whether  he  found  his  decayed  town  and  found  employment  for  “many 
hundred  poore  men”  or  not. 

Simpson,  Thomas.  An  excellent  flower  painter  at  the  Minton 
China  Works,  where  he  produced  some  very  fine  pieces. 

Simpson,  Ralph,  was  a potter  at  Burslem  in  1710.  His  name 
is  found  on  a cradle  painted  in  slip,  as  also  on  a dish  with  the 
figures  of  William  and  Mary.  There  were  three  Simpsons,  all  pot- 
ters at  Burslem  about  this  date. 

Sincenny  (Aisne).  Among  the  numerous  fabriques  that  ema- 
nated from  Rouen,  that  of  Sincenny  should  be  placed  in  the  foremost 
rank,  its  products  being  for  a long  time  confounded  with  those  of 
Rouen,  which  they  frequently  equaled.  This  manufactory  was 
founded  about  1733  by-M.  de  Fayard,  Lord  of  Sincenny,  who  con- 
ferred the  directorship  upon  Pierre  Pelleve,  of  Rouen.  The  latter 
brought  with  him  workmen  and  artists  who  introduced  to  the  new 
establishment  the  methods  of  manufacture  and  decoration  in  use  at 
Rouen.  At  this  period  the  products  of  Sincenny  and  Rouen  so 
closely  resemble  one  another  that  they  are  distinguished  only  by 
certain  subtle  differences — the  enamel  is  slightly  bluish  and  the  red 
delicately  glazed  at  Sincenny,  while  at  Rouen  it  was  almost  always 
dull.  Under  the  influence  of  Dominique  Pelleve,  probably  a son  of 
Pierre  Pelleve,  the  decoration  was  soon  transformed,  and  evinced 
more  originality.  The  pseudo-Chinese  decoration  of  Guillebaud  was 
well  imitated  at  Sincenny,  while  they  added  personages  in  brilliant 
robes  of  a beautiful  citron  yellow,  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
peculiarity  of  the  second  period  of  Sincenny  faience,  the  same  color 
being  found  in  their  colored  statuettes  of  the  same  epoch.  Later, 
about  1775,  under  the  direction  of  Chambron,  who  introduced  paint- 
ers from  Lorraine,  the  manufactory  was  transformed  anew,  and 
imitated  successfully  the  enamel  decorations  that  Strasburg  had 
made  the  fashion.  The  faiences  of  this  third  period  are  difficult  to 
recognize  because  they  have  been  so  perfectly  imitated.  The  faiences 
erf  Sincenny  frequently  bear  an  S roughly  traced  in  blue,  or  the  abbre- 
viated name  of  the  town.  A vase  in  the  Museum  of  Rheims,  with 
raised  enamel  in  places,  decorated  with  two  ovoid  medallions  on 
which  are  painted  in  camaieu  blue  on  one  side  Louis  XI.,  and  on 
the  other  Mirabeau,  bear  in  raised  enamel  on  the  two  cartouches  the 
following  inscriptions : “Manufacture  de  Lepage,”  “Sincenny,  a 
Louis  Didier,  G.”  This  manufactory  of  Lepage  has,  so  far  as  we 
know,  never  been  mentioned ; and  as  to  the  vase  itself,  it  is  purely 
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an  individual  work  that  cannot  be  taken  to  represent  a type.  M 208. 

Silver  Luster.  Thomas  Wolfe,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  is  cred- 
ited with  having  first  produced  silver  luster  about  the  year  1776. 

Sing-i,  the  elder,  and  Sing-eul,  the  younger,  were  Chinese  potters 
of  the  tenth  century.  Sing-i  was  the  more  celebrated,  and  his  porce- 
lains went  down  to  fame  as  Koyao,  signifying  “porcelain  of  the  elder 
brother.”  His  most  highly  esteemed  work  was  vases  of  rice  color 
or  pale  blue,  whose  enamel  was  perfect.  Sing-eul  also  produced 
work  for  fame,  and  his  pieces  were  also  blue,  both  pale  and  dark. 

Slip  Decorated  Ware.  Slip  is  clay  diluted  with  water  to  about 
the  consistency  of  cream.  Designs  are  produced  by  pouring  the  slip 
through  a small  pipe  in  running  lines  or  small  drops.  The  process 
is  a very  old  one,  and  was  used  by  the  Romans.  In  Staffordshire 
a little  vessel  fitted  with  various-sized  quills  was  used,  the  running 
of  the  slip  being  controlled  by  a little  air-hole  pierced  on  the  upper 
part,  the  stopping  of  this  hole  with  the  thumb  being  all  that  was 
necessary  to  stop  the  flow  of. slip.  The  process  was  in  vogue  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century — tygs,  pots  and  dishes  being 
ornamented  with  figures,  flowers,  animals  and  ornaments.  Large 
quantities  were  produced  at  Wrotham,  in  Kent  ( q.  v. ) , and  other 
places.  In  Staffordshire,  Ralph  and  Thomas  Toft  are  the  names 
best  known  in  connection  with  this  slip  decorated  ware — so  much 
so  that  they  are  often  described  by  the  generic  name  of  Toft  dishes. 
Rude  as  was  the  art,  and  imperfect  the  designs,  it  is  not  to  be 
despised,  for  it  is  the  prototype  of  the  exquisite  pate-sur-pate  work 
of  to-day.  (See  also  Posset  Pots.) 

Smearing  is  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  certain  glazes  in 
closed  saggars.  In  earthenware  kilns  where  common  glazes  are 
employed  upon  the  ware  in  the  saggars,  if  these  last  be  closed  and 
the  heat  be  sufficient,  other  biscuit  ware  in  the  saggars  might  be 
slightly  covered  with  a glaze  coating,  or  be  smeared  by  the  evapora- 
tion from  the  glazes.  Certain  compositions  may  also  be  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  closed  saggars  and  by  their  evaporation  the  ware 
in  them  is  smeared.  The  compositions  employed  are  various,  and 
salt  is  sometimes  added ; for  example,  a compound  of  67  parts  of 
common  salt,  28  parts  potash  and  5 of  oxide  of  lead  is  used. 

Smith,  Wm„  & Co.,  were  earthenware  manufacturers  at  Stock- 
ton-on-Tees early  in  the  present  century. 

Soapstone,  or  steatite.  A silicate  of  magnesia  containing  in 
one  hundred  parts  about  sixty-two  of  silica,  thirty-three  of  magnesia 
and  five  of  water.  It  was  largely  used  in  the  first  body  made  by  the 
Worcester  Porcelain  Company. 
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Solon,  Louis  Marc.  Born  at  Montauban,  France,  in  1835. 

Early  in  life  he  en- 
tered the  studio  of  M. 
Lecoq  de  Boisbau- 
dran,  and  early  de- 
veloped a strong  lik- 
ing for  decorative  art. 
Among  his  fellow- 
students  the  etching 
needle  was  much 
used  to  express  their 
thoughts,  and  his  first 
original  production — 
a series  of  etchings  of 
mixed  figures  and  or- 
n a m e n t — attracted 
the  attention  of  M. 
Nicolle,  the  art  direc- 
tor of  Sevres,  and 
procured  for  him  the 
offer  of  permanent 
employment  at  the 
imperial  factory.  A 
Chinese  vase  at  the 
Sevres  Museum,  dec- 
orated with  white  re- 
lief on  a celadon 
ground,  had  led  to 
experiments  being 
made ; and  the  em- 
ployment offered  him 
was  especially  in  con- 
nection with  pate-sur- 
pate  painting.  “It 
was  charmed,”  says 
M.  Solon,  “to  be 
asked  to  join  my  ef- 
forts to  the  few  ar- 
tists then  engaged  in 
bringing  the  process 
to  perfection.  The  contrast  produced  by  the  sharpness  of  the  out- 
lines and  the  soft  and  mellow  tints  of  the  transparent  reliefs  made 
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me  most  anxious  to  try  some  figure  subjects.”  The  engagement 
then  begun  lasted  twelve  years.  In  1870  M.  Solon  went  to  England 
and  immediately  entered  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Minton  un- 
der the  best  possible 
conditions  for  devoting 
his  time  and  efforts  to  the 
art  which  is  most  con- 
genial to  him.  Here  he 
continued  to  produce  a 
series  of  the  most  delight- 
ful designs  of  poetic  and 
original  conception,  never 


under  any  conditions  re- 
peating a design,  there  ap- 
parently being  no  end  to 
his  fertile  imagination. 

That  there  should  not  be  a 
certain  amount  of  repeti- 
tion is  the  more  remark- 
able when  we  consider 
that  he  limits  his  fancy 
to  nymphs  and  cupids  al- 
most exclusively.  Some 
quaint  or  graceful  conceit 
is  always  expressed, 
sometimes  of  a humorous 
character,  sometimes  em- 
bodying the  more  serious 
thoughts  of  this  poet 
painter,  who  has,  by  his 
gifts  and  charming  skill, 
ennobled  ceramic  art  and 
so  closely  associated  his 
name  with  pate-sur-pate 
that  it  is  impossible  to 
think  of  the  one  with- 
out the  other  presenting 
itself.  He  married  Miss 
Arnoux,  daughter  of  M. 

Leon  Arnoux,  the  veteran 
ceramist  and  for  many  years  art 
to  his  work  as  a painter,  M.  S( 
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director  at  Minton’s.  In  addition 
Ion  has  given  us  the  best  picture 
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of  the  old  English  potter  ever  presented,  in  his  charmingly  written 
book,  “The  Art  of  the  Old  English  Potter” ; and  delving  far  into 
forgotten  ceramic  lore,  has  written  some  exhaustive  papers  whiff 
have  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  murrhine  vases,  noble  buc- 
caros,  old  celadon,  and  other  half-forgotten  ceramics. 

Solon,  Leon,  son  of  the  above,  seems  to  have  inherited  his 
father’s  talent,  and  the  few  designs  we  have  seen  executed  by  him 
for  Messrs.  Minton  are  of  extreme  originality  and  display  a taste 
in  the  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  ornament  to  the  shape  which 
gives  promise  of  a brilliant  future.  He  succeeded  M.  Arnoux  as  art 
director  at  Minton’s. 

Solobrin,  Jerome.  An  Italian  potter  who  before  1502  estab- 
lished a faience  factory  at  Amboise,  in  France. 

Sometsuki.  Japanese  ware  decorated  in  blue  on  the  body  before 
glazing  is  so  termed. 

Sonorous  Stone.  Chinese  symbol  used  on  ware  intended  for 
judges  and  magistrates.  The  sonorous  stone  was  hung  above  their 
door  or  above  the  temple  gate,  to  be  struck  by  those  seeking  admit- 
tance. (See  Honorific  Marks.) 

Sooui.  A decorator  from  Sevres  who  went  to  the  Cookworthy 
Works  at  Plymouth,  1760. 

Souffle.  A Chinese  decoration  effected  by  inserting  color  in  a 
tube,  one  end  of  which  is  covered  with  gauze,  and  when  blown  upon 
the  piece  to  be  decorated  the  color  falls  in  minute  air-balls  which 
break  into  little  circles. 

South  Amboy,  New  Jersey.  Large  deposits  of  clay  are  found 
here,  and  although  known  to  the  Revolutionary  soldiers,  who  used 
it  in  place  of  pipe  clay,  the  deposit  was  not  fully  developed  until 
about  1855. 

Souroux.  A potter  of  Paris,  established  in  1773,  whose  suc- 
cessor was  Ollivier. 

South  America.  Long  before  the  days  of  the  Aztecs  in  the 
north  and  the  Peruvians  under  the  Incas  in  the  south  there  existed 
an  aboriginal  race  whose  pottery  has  come  down  to  us.  Not  the 
least  remarkable  thing  in  it  is  its  similarity  in  form  and  even  in 
symbols  to  the  course  taken  in  ceramic  art  in  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa.  When  Peruvian  civilization  began  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining.  It  has  been  conjectured  to  he  as  remote  a date  as 
2500  B.  C.,  its  first  period  extending  to  the  second  century  of  our 
era,  followed  bv  a long  interval  of  internecine  struggle,  ended  by 
the  advent  of  Inca-Rocca,  the  first  of  the  Tncas.  Then  came  Pizarro 
with  his  Spanish  followers  in  1531  and  swept  everything  back  into 
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chaos.  Both  science  and  geology  seem  to  confirm  this  assumption 
of  a past  so  remote  that  the  Incas  seem  but  as  children  of  yesterday. 
Professor  Orton  says  they  combine  to  prove  that  Soxaka  and  Chim- 
borazo have  looked  down  upon  a civilization  far  more  ancient  than 
that  of  the  Incas,  and  perhaps  coeval  with  the  flint  flakes  of  Cornwall 
and  the  shell  mounds  of  Denmark,  and  possibly  are  as  venerable  as 
the  lake  dwellings  of  Geneva.  On  the  coast  of  Ecuador  pottery  has 
been  found  below  a marine  deposit  several  feet  in  thickness.  The 
natural  evolution  by  which  the  earth  was  submerged,  the  covering 
of  the  marine  deposit,  and  the  consequent  upheaval  of  the  land  to 
its  former  level  must  have  taken  centuries  to  accomplish,  and  go  to 
prove  that  the  Peruvians  were  accustomed  to  work  in  clay  at  an  age 
so  remote  that  the  mind  hardly  grasps  its  full  extent.  The  best 
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articles  of  pottery  were  taken  from  tombs — a parallel  to  the  practice 
in  ancient  Egypt,  in  mysterious  Etruria,  among  the  ancient  British, 
and  in  imperial  Rome.  This  potterv  shows  the  greatest  disparity, 
as  does  their  architecture,  and  exhibits  diametrically  opposite  types. 
Its  age  is  purely  conjectural.  Water  vessels  predominate,  often  with 
a bifurcated  handle  which  also  served  for  a spout.  The  shapes  were 
of  the  most  varied  form,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a human  head, 
representing  a high  type;  some  were  in  the  shape  of  fish,  of  birds 
and  of  animals.  Everything  in  nature  was  copied,  grotesqued  and 
exaggerated,  and  imagination  ran  riot.  One  of  these  vessels  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  represents  the  kneeling  figures  of  a man  eating 
and  drinking  and  joined  to  a water  bottle.  The  chief  colors  used 
in  decoration  were  red  black  and  brown.  The  pieces  seem  to  be 
hand-made  for  the  most  part  though  molds  were  sparingly  used. 
The  designs  were  often  graved  in  the  paste.  These  Peruvian  potters 
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seem  to  have  known  all  about  atmospheric  pressure,  Dr.  Le  Plongeon 
having  in  his  collection  a piece  that  demonstrates  this.  It  represents 
a double-headed  bird.  The  vessel  has  to  be  filled  through  a hole 
in  the  bottom,  and  yet  in  turning  it  over  not  a drop  is  spilled ; but 
the  liquid  would  readily  flow  out  when  the  jar  was  simply  inclined. 
Vessels  with  holes  through  which  the  air  escapes  when  forced  out 
by  the  liquid  poured  into  the  vessel  cause  a sound  to  issue  from  the 
holes  similar  to  the  cry  of  the  animal  represented.  Alice  de  la 
Plongeon,  speaking  of  these  extraordinary  vessels,  describes  one  as 
decorated  with  two  monkeys  embracing  each  other,  which  when 
filled  with  water  gave  out  a sound  like  the  screeching  of  these 
animals ; another'  decorated  with  a bird  would  emit  bird-like  notes ; 
a mountain  cat  on  one  jar  would  mew;  snakes  coiled  around  each 
other  would  hiss.  The  most  curious  was  the  figure  of  an  old  woman. 
When  the  jar  was  in  use  her  sobs  became  audible  and  tears  trickled 
down  her  cheeks.  Those  wonderful  productions  known  as  “Noble 
Buccarps”  (q.i’.),  which  emitted  and  transferred  to  their  contents 
an  incomparable  perfume,  were  made  largely  in  the  interior  of  Peru, 
far  removed  from  what  civilization  existed  In  Brazil  huge  covered 
jars  were  used  for  the  reception  of  the  mummies  of  their  chiefs. 
To-day  a good  underglazed  terra-cotta  is  produced,  distinctly  Greek 
in  shape  and  ornamentation,  together  with  vases  of  red  clay  with 
medallion  reliefs  and  faces  in  light  brown  clay.  Water  vessels  pre- 
dominate, from  ihose  of  small  size  to  the  immense  talhas,  which  hold 
from  ten  to  fifteen  gallons. 

Spaandonch,  Thomas.  Master  potter.  Established  at  Delft 
in  1764  at  the  Sign  of  “The  Double  Flagon,’’  from  which  he  adopted 
the  initial  letters  as  the  mark  of  his  products,  which,  while  still  being 
of  fine  manufacture,  already  marked  the  decadence  of  Delft — D S K. 

Spain.  The  greatest  antiquity  in  connection  with  pottery  must 
be  ascribed  to  Valencia.  Plmy  stating  that  at  Saguntum,  now  called 
Murviedro.  there  were  twelve  hundred  potteries.  The  remains  found 
there  are  all  of  Roman  character,  of  which  the  most  important  is 
the  red  Samian  ware.  Of  the  period  intervening  between  the  down- 
fall of  Roman  civilization  and  the  occupation  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
eighth  century  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  we  known  nothing,  and 
what  knowledge  we  have,  to  as  late  a date  as  the  sixteenth  century 
is  purely  conjectural.  The  pottery  produced  at  this  period  has  been 
already  referred  to  under  the  heading  Hispano-Moresque  and  Sara- 
cen. With  the  conquest  of  the  Moors  the  ceramic  art  quickly 
declined.  In  1760  Charles  III.  founded  the  china  works  in  the 
garden  of  Buen  Retiro  at  Madrid,  the  products  of  which  were  very 
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similar  to  those  of  Capo  di  Monte,  from  which  manufactory  the 
king  took  most  of  the  workmen  and  artists  (see  Buen  Retiro).  A 
second  manufactory  was  established  at  Moncloa,  near  Madrid,  in 
1827.  A manufactory  was  founded  at  Alcora,  near  Valencia,  in 
1727  by  the  Count  d’ Aranda,  with  the  aid  of  workmen  and  artists 
from  Moustiers.  The  productions  generally  resembled  those  of 
Moustiers,  the  lace  border  identified  with  that  fabrique  being  repro- 
duced, generally  in  connection  with  religious  or  mythological  sub- 
jects. Olery,  the  Mous- 
tiers artist,  also  worked  at 
Alcora,  as  did  also  the  art- 
ist Ferrer  Vicente.  To-day 
the  ceramic  productions  of 
Spam  do  not  call  for  espe- 
cial mention.  At  Seville, 

Messrs.  P i c k m a n and 
Sandeman  & McDougal 
have  extensive  earthenware 
works,  and  at  Triana,  near 
that  city,  Messrs.  Men- 
saques  have  made  a more 
or  less  successful  attempt 
to  reproduce  Moorish  tiles. 

In  Catalonia,  Florensa 
makes  china  of  good  qual- 
ity. There  is  a sanitary 
factory  at  Valladolid;  Mr. 

Juan  Falco  has  works  at 
Valdemorillo,  and  majolica 
and  earthenware  are  made 
at  Segovia  ( q . v.).  Valen- 
cia with  only  a slight  mod- 
ern break  has  a continuous  ceramic  history  from  the  Roman  epoch, 
and  has  now  two  potteries,  one  producing  colored  glazed  tiles,  the 
other  imitations  of  Hispano-Moresque  copper  iuster  on  dark  ivory 
body,  an  Etruscan  ware  and  parti-colored  majolica  Not  far  away, 
at  Marisses,  there  are  a number  of  factories  making  Azulejos,  re- 
productions of  Moorish  tiles.  At  Hostafranchs.  Province  of  Barce- 
lona, there  is  a porcelain  factory  making  ware  of  a very  good  quality, 
the  clay  and  glazes  both  being  procured  from  Limoges  At  Triana. 
near  Seville,  very  good  reproductions  of  Hisoano-Arabe  are  made 
bv  Vuida  (widow)  de  Gomez. 
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Sparkes,  Mrs.  An  artist  at  the  Doulton  Lambeth  factory.  A 
tile  piece  by  this  artist  representing  the  “Departure  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers”  was  a prominent  part  of  the  Doulton  display  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Centennial  Exhibition.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-two  tiles 
were  used  to  complete  the  panel,  the  composition  and  painting  of 
which  were  justly  admired. 

Speeler  & Taylor  were  the  pioneer  potters  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 
They  had  both  been  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Goodwin,  of  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio,  but  in  1852  they  started  a yellow  and  Rockingham 
ware  factory  at  Trenton.  In  1856  they  had  also  made  white  granite, 
though  the  firm  had  changed  to  Speeler  & Bloor.  An  attempt  was 
also  made  to  make  Parian  and  mojolica,  but  was  not  altogether 
successful.  About  1859  Mr.  Speeler  sold  out  to  John  F.  Houdayer, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Taylor  & Goodwin,  the  business  eventually 
(1875)  becoming  the  property  of  Isaac  Davis. 

Sperl,  the  widow,  had  a manufactory  of  hard  porcelain  at  Baden 
from  1753  to  1778. 

Spittoons.  Spittoons  of  similar  shape  and  size  of  Chinese  por- 
celain have  also  been  found  in  Persia.  Marco  Polo,  in  describing 
the  customs  of  the  Great  Khan,  says:  “I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you 
of  the  orderly  way  in  which  the  Khan’s  barons  and  others  conduct 
themselves  in  coming  to  his  presence.  In  the  first  place,  within  half 
a miie  of  where  he  is,  out  of  reverence  for  his  exalted  majesty,  every- 
body preserves  a mien  of  the  greatest  meekness  and  quiet,  so  that 
no  noise  of  shrill  voices  or  loud  talk  shall  be  heard,  and  every  one  of 
the  chiefs  and  nobles  carries  always  with  him  a handsome  little  vessel 
to  spit  in  whilst  he  remains  in  the  hall  of  audience — for  no  one  dare' 
spit  on  the  floor — and  when  he  hath  spitten  he  covers  it  up  and  puts 
it  aside.”  From  this  it  seems  that  we  have  still  something  to  learn 
from  the  ancient  Persians. 

Sprigged  Ware.  Ware  decorated  with  small  reliefs  made  in  a 
mold  and  attached  to  the  ware  by  means  of  slip.  The  process  is  a 
very  old  one,  but  china  tea  ware  of  a cheap  description  is  still  made 
in  this  way,  the  relief  generally  being  in  blue  or  lavender. 

Sprimont,  Nicholas,  succeeded  Gouyn  as  manager  of  the  Chel- 
sea China  Works.  He  was  probably  of  Flemish  extraction,  the 
name  being  that  of  an  old  family  of  the  Duchy  of  Limbour,  a dis- 
trict where  some  of  the  finest  stoneware  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was  made.  A fragment  of  a stoneware  jug  bearing  the  Sprimont 
arms  was  discovered  a few  years  ago  at  Bouffioulx,  near  Liege, 
where  some  of  the  Sprimont  family  settled  as  early  as  1600.  (See 
also  Chelsea.) 
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Springer  & Co.,  Elbogen.  Established  in  1815  and  now  the 
largest  factory  in  Austria.  Both  the  clay  and  coal  used  in  the 
manufactory  are  found  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Probably 
the  largest  oven  in  the  world  is  in  use  here,  being  twenty  feet  in 
diameter  and  three  stories  high.  The  first  iloor  is  used  for  glost  and 
the  second  and  third  for  biscuit  ware,  the  glost  fire  being  the  hardest. 
A good  quality  of  china  is  manufactured,  very  extensive  in  its 
variety,  the  production  giving  employment  to  about  one  thousand 
workmen.  M 209. 

Staffordshire.  From  the  district  known  as  “The  Potteries” 
(q.  v.)  the  pottery  trade  has  of  late  years  considerably  extended,  and 
on  the  borders  of  Derbyshire  an  industry  has  grown  of  considerable 
proportions.  Where  a few  years  ago  nothing  but  the  cheapest  of 
stoneware  for  domestic  purposes  was  made,  we  are  now  supplied 
with  ornamental  goods  relying  principally  on  their  beauty  of  form 
and  the  color  and  richness  of  the  glazing.  Messrs.  Ault  and  Messrs. 
Tooth  & Co.  have  been  the  leaders  in  the  movement,  and  from  both 
houses  some  charming  pieces  are  issued  of  pure  and  graceful  shape 
and  harmonious  coloring. 

Staffordshire  Figures.  Earthenware  figures,  oftentimes  imi- 
tations of  the  porcelain  productions  of  Chelsea  and  other  factories, 
more  or  less  artistically  colored,  were  made  in  The  Potteries  by 
Ralph  Wood,  grandfather  of  Enoch  Wood;  Wedgwood,  Voyez, 
Neale,  Enoch  Wood,  Bott,  Wilson,  Lakin  & Poole,  and  others. 
The  list  is  nearly  a chronological  one.  Original  subjects  were  not 
wanting,  some  of  them  being  well-modeled  specimens  and  exhibiting 
careful  coloring.  The  best-known  piece  by  Ralph  Wood  is  the 
group  of  “The  Vicar  and  Moses,”  the  humor  of  the  piece  being  well 
rendered.  It  was  reproduced  by  his  successors  for  many  years,  but 
the  coloring  grew  stronger  and  the  modeling  weaker  until  its  merits 
were  all  lost.  Another  example  of  his  work  is  a bust  of  Washington. 
Wedgwood  probably  discontinued  the  production  of  these  glazed  and 
enameled  figures  when  the  greater  adaptability  of  jasper  and  basalts 
became  obvious  to  him.  There  are,  however,  numerous  marked 
specimens  of  his  work,  some  of  considerable  size.  J.  Voyez  was 
responsible  for  much  of  the  modeling,  and  he  was  probably  employed 
both  by  Ralph  Wood  and  Wedgwood.  In  addition  to  statuettes, 
groups  of  figures,  busts  and  plaques  with  reliefs,  and  a good  many 
animals  were  made  by  the  Staffordshire  potters,  both  in  enameled 
ware  and  cream  color.  With  the  introduction  of  Parian  the  manu- 
facture of  these  figures  ceased,  or  the  modeling  and  coloring  became 
so  debased  as  to  have  no  claim  to  artistic  merit,  and  the  production 
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was  limited  to  “chimney  ornaments’’  of  woolly  lambs  and  dogs, 
impossible  shepherds  and  no  less  impossible  warriors  in  blue  on 
scarlet  and  white  horses. 

Stamnos.  A Greek  vessel  or  open-mouthed  jar  with  two  han- 
dles, the  body  inclined  to  be  oval,  and  curving  into  a narrow  base. 
They  were  frequently  painted  with  red  figures. 

Stamped  Ware.  The  Elers  Brothers  and  other  succeeding 
Staffordshire  potters,  instead  of  using  for  their  relief  ornamentation 
designs  made  in  a mold,  stamped  the  design  on  the  piece  itself  with 
small  metal  seals. 

Stanniferous.  A glaze  or  enamel  made  opaque  by  the  addition 
of  tin.  It  may  be  either  colorless,  as  the  enamel  of  Della  Robbia, 
Nevers,  Rouen  and  Delft,  or  colored,  as  the  enamels  of  Longwy, 
Colinot  and  Parville.  It  was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  and  from 
them  passed  to  the  Assyrians.  It  was  employed  by  the  Persians, 
and  also  the  Arabs,  who  carried  the  secret  of  its  manufacture  to 
Europe.  Here  it  was  lost,  only  to  be  resurrected  and  perfected  by 
Luca  della  Robbia  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

States,  Adam,  Stonington,  R.  I.  Stoneware  was  manufactured 
by  him  about  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

Steele,  Aaron.  A painter  employed  by  Josiah  Wedgwood.  In 
1784  he  signed  articles  of  agreement  for  three  years  to  paint  in 
London,  and  was  afterward  transferred  to  Etruria,  working  for 
the  firm  until  his  death,  which  was  some  time  later  than  1845.  Miss 
Meteyard,  in  “A  Group  of  Englishmen,”  says  of  him : “His  touch 
was  delicate,  his  taste  elegant,  and  his  aerial  figures  are  often 
supremely  graceful.  With  such  instruction  as  could  now  be  pro- 
cured in  schools  of  modern  art,  Aaron  Steel  would  have  probably 
risen  into  something  much  higher  than  a mere  decorator  of  repro- 
ductions from  the  antique.” 

Steele,  Daniel,  Burslem,  made  wares  resembling  jasper  in  1802. 

Steele,  Thomas.  A fruit  and  flower  painter  of  the  Derby 
China  Works,  and  afterward  with  Davenports,  of  Longport. 

Steen,  Jan.  A painter  of  figures  at  Delft,  A.  D.  1650. 

Steiner  & Adler,  Falkenau.  Manufacturers  of  china.  Estab- 
lished 1889.  M 210. 

Stephens,  W.  When  Champion  purchased  the  Cookworthy 
patent  he  is  known  to  have  taken  seven  apprentices  as  china  painters. 
Henry  Bone,  afterward  known  as  a miniature  painter,  was  the  first, 
and  Stephens  the  second. 

Steubenville,  Ohio.  The  town  is  named  after  Baron  Steuben, 
of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  was  originally  laid  off  in  lots  by  James 
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Ross  and  Bezeleel  Wells.  Here  are  the  works  of  the  Steubenville 
Pottery  Company,  which  were  organized  in  the  fall  of  1879  for  the 
manufacture  of  white  granite.  From  the  original  one  biscuit  and 
one  glost  kiln  the  capacity  has  been  increased  to  three  biscuit,  four 
glost  and  six  decorating  kilns.  The  range  of  manufacture  has  been 
increased,  and  the  body  gradually  and  considerably  improved.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Donaldson  is  the  president,  J.  Dunbar  vice-president,  and 
Alfred  Day  secretary.  Mr.  Day  is  also  the  secretary  and  keeps  the 
historical  records  of  the  American  Potters’  Association. 

Stevenson,  A.,  was  at  the  Cobridge  works  from.  1815  to  1820. 
He  made  a good  quality  of  earthenware,  many  of  his  American  his- 
torical designs  being  much  appreciated  by  collectors  of  the  present 
day.  He  was  succeeded  by  James  Clews. 

Stevenson,  R.,  was  also  an  earthenware  manufacturer  at  Co- 
bridge, and  he,  too,  produced  some  American  designs.  One  has  a 
view  of  Castle  Garden,  New  York.  (See  Historical  Earthenware.) 

Stevenson  & Dale  are  stated  by  Chaffers  to  have  started  the 
Cobridge  works,  until  recently  occupied  by  the  Brownfield  Guild 
Pottery,  in  1750. 

Stockton-on-Tees.  Messrs.  Ainsworth  Brothers  and  the  Clar- 
ence Potteries  Company  have  earthenware  manufactories  here,  and 
Codling  & Bainbridge  make  brown  ware. 

Stoke-upon-Tkf.nt,  Staffordshire.  There  are  nearly  half  a hun- 
dred towns  and  villages  in  England  named  Stoke,  each  with  its 
distinguishing  suffix.  The  Trent  serves  that  purpose  for  Stoke, 
one  of  the  group  of  towns  constituting  "The  Potteries.”  Rising  in 
the  moorland  a dozen  miles  away,  it  is  polluted  in  its  short  course 
by  coal  mine  and  factory,  and  is  but  a slender  stream — such  an  one  as 
Dr.  Johnson,  when  in  Scotland,  immediately  jumped  over  to  show 
an  Englishman’s  contempt  for  a Scotch  river.  The  town  itself  has 
no  points  of  interest,  with  the  exception  of  the  large  manufactories 
of  Mintons,  Copelands,  the  tile  works  of  Minton,  Hollins  & Co., 
and  other  potteries.  The  population  in  1881  was  24,027.  (See  Pot- 
teries, The.) 

Stone  China.  An  earthenware  body  of  great  density,  variously 
described  as  “opaque  china,”  “ironstone  china,”  and  “white  granite,” 
which  latter  is,  perhaps,  its  best  appellation.  It  varies  only  slightly 
from  ordinary  earthenware,  has  not  even  a vitrified  fracture,  same 
as  stoneware,  nor  any  of  the  translucency  of  porcelain,  and  has  no 
separate  classification. 

Stonier,  John.  Mr.  Stonier  was  born  in  The  Potteries,  and, 
after  traveling  for  a large  firm  there,  set  up  in  business  as  a china 
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and  glass  dealer  in  Liverpool  in  connection  with  Mr.  Livingstone, 
the  firm  being  Livingstone  & Stonier.  They  were  contemporary 
with  William  Litherland,  and  both  these  representative  Liverpool 
houses  became  associated  with  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  Mr. 
Litherland  being  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  present  Crown  Derby 
Works,  and  Mr.  Stonier  joining  the  firm  of  Powell  & Bishop, 
Hanley.  This  was  in  1878.  Mr.  Stonier  was  of  genial  disposition, 
and  earned  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  remained  a mem- 
ber of  the  firm  until  his  death.  February  25,  1897. 

Stoneware.  Earthenware  is  usually  divided  into  two  classifi- 
cations, soft  and  hard — the  former  with  a non-vitrified,  the  latter 
with  a vitrified  fracture.  Of  the  latter  the  grcs  of  Germany  and 
the  Lambeth  Doulton  represent  the  earlier  and  later  developments. 
It  is  seldom  glazed  otherwise  than  with  salt.  (See  Salt  Glaze.)  The 
Chinese  made  stoneware  covered  with  porcelain.  Stoneware  was 
made  at  Beauvais,  in  France,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the 
manufacture  did  not  assume  importance  in  Europe  until  about  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  Germany  is  usually 
credited  with  instituting  the  fabrication.  The  name  of  the  beautiful 
Jacqueline  of  Bavaria  (q.v.)  is  associated  with  its  manufacture  by 
a curious  tradition.  The  common  brown  German  pots  commonly 
called  graybeards,  from  the  bearded  heads  molded  on  the  neck,  date 
from  the  fifteenth  century.  Fine  ware  was  made  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  including  the  so-called  “Gres  de  Flandres”  (q.v.).  From 
Germany  the  art  passed  to  Holland,  and  from  thence  to  England. 
Dwight,  of  Fulham,  and  the  Elers  Brothers  produced  excellent 
stoneware,  that  of  the  former  having  probably  never  been  surpassed. 
(See  Dwight,  Elers,  Doulton,  Simpson,  etc.)  Stoneware  was  made 
in  this  country  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  as  early  as  1796. 

Stralsund  (Pomerania).  This  manufactory,  founded  about 
1 73  t by  Jean  Paskowitz,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Rorstrand  workmen, 
assumed  considerable  importance  under  the  direction  of  Ehrenreich. 
A number  of  remarkable  pieces  were  produced,  generally  decorated 
in  camaieu  blue,  which  have  been  classed  as  Swedish  productions 
because  of  the  general  resemblance  of  their  marks  to  those  of  the 
ware  of  Stockholm  and  Marieberg.  The  Stralsund  mark  is,  how- 
ever, easily  recognizable  because  it  bears  a portion  of  the  city  arms 
surrounded  by  a little  crown  and  accompanied  by  the  letter  E,  the 
initial  of  the  director  Ehrenreich,  director  of  the  fabrique.  As  to 
the  figures,  they  read  like  those  of  the  Swedish  fabriques — 20,  7,  68 
— that  is  to  say,  the  twentieth  clay  of  the  seventh  month  of  the  year 
176 8 (July  20,  1768).  The  initials  of  the  decorators  usually  accom- 
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pany  the  mark.  Present  productions  are  similar  to  those  of  Ror- 
strand.  (See  Geise.)'  M 21 1. 

Strasburg  (Alsace).  About  1709  Charles  Hannong  founded 
at  Strasburg  a manufactory  where  he  produced  the  first  faience 
painted  on  the  enamel  in  imitation  of  porcelain.  In  the  beginning 
the  products  were  chiefly  pipes  and  stoves  made  in  imitation  of  those 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Later,  in  1721,  Hannong  took  as 
a partner  a workman  from  Meissen  named  Wackenfeld,  who  had 
unsuccessfully  tried  to  establish  in  Strasbourg  a manufactory  of 
porcelain  ; and  in  conjunction  with  him  Hannong  manufactured  both 
porcelain  and  faience,  in  which  he  succeeded  so  well  that  in  1724  he 
established  another  fabrique  at  Haguenau,  a small  town  a few 
leagues  from  Strasburg.  In  1732  Charles  Hannong  retired,  leaving 
his  two  manufactories  to  his  sons,  of  whom  Paul,  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  efficient,  soon  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  Strasburg 
fabrique.  Paul  Hannong  (see  Hannong)  gave  attention  to  the 
development  of  porcelain,  while  at  the  same  time  using  on  faience 
the  porcelain  process  of  decoration.  Owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
Royal  Manufactory  of  Vincennes,  later  Sevres,  he  was  forced  to 
demolish  his  ovens  and  move  to  the  Palatinate.  His  sons,  first 
Pierre,  and  later  Joseph,  were  also  forced  to  give  up  their  manu- 
facturing, ruined  as  they  were  by  the  imposition  of  the  Ferine 
Royale,  by  which  their  product  was  taxed  as  merchandise  from 
reputed  foreign  provinces.  We  refer  to  this  subject  again  to  show 
that  when  Joseph  Hannong  was  forced  to  flee  into  exile,  as  his 
father  was  before  him,  and  to  die  in  want  and  misery  in  Munich, 
the  decadence  of  the  Strasburg  manufactory  began ; and  after  lan- 
guishing a few  years  the  collapse  was  final,  despite  all  attempts  to 
revive  it.  For  a period  of  fifty  years  the  Ilannongs  made  faiences 
that  give  them  just  title  to  a place  in  the  history  of  ceramic  industry. 
They  created  a school.  The  Strasburg  faiences  are  distinguished 
by  the  beauty  and  purity  of  the  enamel,  the  elegance  and  variety  of 
their  forms,  and  the  charming  brilliance  of  their  colorings.  Their 
decorations  consist  chiefly  of  floral  bouquets  of  fresh  colors,  some- 
times outlined  in  black,  and  often  modeled  with  a delicacy  and 
exactitude  that  the  best  porcelain  artist  might  envy.  Besides  the 
table  services  Strasburg  manufactured  a quantity  of  faiences  that 
bear  witness  to  the  skill  and  profound  decorative  sentiment  of  its 
artists — clocks,  vases,  etc.,  etc.,  with  reliefs,  sometimes  enriched 
with  gold,  and  of  remarkable  execution.  The  faiences  of  Strasburg 
are  nearly  always  marked  with  the  Hannongs’  monogram,  sometimes 
accompanied  with  figures  that  were  probably  intended  to  assist  in 
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their  assortment.  (For  marks,  see  Hannong).  The  style  of  dec- 
oration originated  at  Strasburg  was  promptly  imitated  in  almost  all 
of  the  faience  manufactories.  Most  of  the  fabriques,  while  employ- 
ing the  Hannong  processes,  created  a particular  style  of  decoration 
of  their  own ; but  there  were  many  others,  among  them  those  of 
Luneville,  St.  Amand  and  La  Rochelle,  that  simply  copied  servilely 
the  Strasburg  bouquets ; and  it  is  only  by  the  greatest  attention 
that  the  products  of  these  manufactories  can  be  distinguished  from 
one  another.  In  the  imitations,  however,  especially  in  those  of  La 
Rochelle,  the  drawing  is  less  flowing,  the  outlines  heavier,  and  the 
colorings  coarser  and  less  pure,  especially  the  carmines,  which  lack 
the  fresh  delicacy  of  those  of  Strasburg.  M 213. 

Straus,  L.,  & Sons.  Messrs.  Straus  & Sons  are  proprietors  of 
the  New  York  and  Rudolstadt  Pottery  (q.  v.),  and  have  also  a china 
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manufactory  at  Limoges.  In  1865  Mr.  Lazarus  Straus,  who  had 
been  a merchant  in  Georgia,  started  in  the  crockery  business  in  New 
York  in  conjunction  with  his  son  Isidor.  In  1873  Nathan  Straus 
and  his  son-in-law,  Lazarus  Kohns,  were  admitted  as  partners.  In 
1881  Mr.  Oscar  Straus  was  admitted  to  the  firm,  and  in  1892  Mr. 
Lee  Kohns  became  a partner.  Mr.  Lazarus  Straus  died  January  14, 
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1898.  From  the  first  the  firm  was  prosperous,  and  gradually  built 
up  a large  business,  acquiring  the  confidence  of  merchants  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  United  States.  As  mere  dealers  in  pottery,  how- 
ever extensive  their  ramifications,  Messrs.  Straus  would  have  had  no 
claim  to  notice  in  these  pages,  but  they  extended  their  sphere  of  use- 
fulness by  acquiring  and  working  several  manufactories,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  the  Rudolstadt  Pottery,  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  so  many  beautiful  works  of  art.  Mr.  Oscar  Straus,  under  the 
Cleveland  administration,  was  our  representative  at  Constantinople, 
and  the  most  flattering  comment  on  his  ability  and  usefulness  was  his 
reappointment  by  President  McKinley.  Mr.  Straus  has  devoted  a con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time  to  early  American  history,  and  his  life 
of  Roger  Williams  and  other  works  make  quite  a valuable  contri- 
bution to  our  national  history. 

Stratford-on-Avon.  Alfred  Espley  has  a small  factory  on  the 
Birmingham  Road. 

Strehla,  Germany.  In  one  of  the  churches  of  this  city  there 
is  a fine  pulpit  of  pottery,  the  inscription  on  it  stating  that  it  was 
made  by  Michael  Melchoir  Tat'zen  in  1568.  A life-size  figure  of 
Moses  supports  the  pulpit  with  his  right  arm,  the  left  one  holding 
the  table  of  the  law.  Above  the  door  Delilah  is  represented  cutting 
o-fif  the  hair  of  Samson,  and  below  Samson  is  carrying  off  the 
gates  of  Gaza.  The  four  evangelists  are  grouped  around  the  foot, 
surrounded  with  green  foliage.  Eight  plaques  have  relief  subjects — 
the  Creation,  Abraham,  the  Nativity,  etc. 

Stroom,  Paulus  van  der.  Maker  of  faiences  in  Delft  in  1725. 
A number  of  pieces  in  brilliant  color  are  marked  P.  V.  D.  S.  Jacque- 
mart  notes  one  of  the  marks  accompanied  by  the  date  1754. 

Stroom,  Pieter  van  der.  Master  faience  maker.  Established 
at  Delft  in  1693  at  the  sign  of  the  Pot  of  Gilded  Flowers,  of  which 
he  retained  proprietorship  for  barely  two  years,  though  he  continued 
to  direct  it. 

Strunz,  Johann  Heinrich.  The  last  of  the  Nuremberg  pot- 
ters, about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Stubbs,  Joseph,  founded  the  Dalehall  Works  in  1790,  and  owned 
them  up  to  1829.  He  made  an  excellent  earthenware  body,  and  his 
blue-printed  plates  with  American  designs  are  well  known  and 
appreciated  by  collectors. 

Stubbs  & Kent,  Longport,  made  similar  ware  to  above,  and 
probably  this  was  for  some  time  the  style  of  the  firm  founded  by 
Joseph  Stubbs,  though  Jewett  does  not  mention  them,  stating  that 
Joseph  Stubbs  was  succeeded  by  Mayers. 
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Suminosuke,  Fukamt.  A distinguished  porcelain  maker  of 
Arita,  who  revived  the  manufacture  of  Hirato  ware  ( q . v. ) . 

Sunderland,  England.  The  north  of  England  had  several  pot- 
teries making  plaited  strap  dessert  baskets,  statuettes  well  modeled, 
but  spoiled  in  the  coloring,  and  printed  earthenware,  during  the 
peripd  1775-1825.  Moore  & Co.,  Scott,  Dixon,  Austin  & Co.,  and 
J.  Phillips,  of  the  Hylton  Pottery,  were  some  of  the  principal 
manufacturers.  To-day  large  quantities  of  stoneware,  earthenware 
and  glass  are  manufactured  there. 

Sun-dried  Pottery.  Primitive  potters  the  world  over  hardened 
their  pottery  by  exposure  to  the  sun  until  accident  or  experience 
taught  them  the  value  of  fire.  We  find  it  in  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
Greek,  Peruvian,  Pueblo,  Mound  Builders  and  early  English. 

Suzuki,  Yasubei,  established  a kiln  at  Ota,  near  Yokohama, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  imitation  of  Satsuma  ware.  He  em- 
ployed a Kiyomidzu  porcelain  maker  named  Ivozan,  who  worked 
with  so  much  success  that  the  original  Satsuma  lost  its  value.  It  is 
from  this  factory,  as  well  as  from  the  Awata  factory,  near  Kioto, 
that  has  issued  the  greatest  quantity  of  pottery  commonly  sold  as 
Satsuma  ware. 

Swansea.  The  beautiful  china  made  here  was  undoubtedly  due 

to  the  genius  of  Billings- 
ley, the  painter  of  Derby, 
of  Worcester,  and  of 
Coalport,  and  the  manu- 
facturer of  Nantgarw  and 
Pinxton.  The  deftly 
painted  roses  of  Billings- 
ley occur  both  on  Nant- 
garw and  Swansea  china, 
but  certain  embossed  pat- 
terns in  low  relief  and  un- 
colored are  almost  char- 
acteristic of  Swansea. 
The  Swansea  works  were 
conducted  by  Mr.  L.  W. 
Dillwyn,  who  employed 
as  a draughtsman  Mr. 
W.  W.  Young,  the  de- 
signer of  those  charming 
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flower  sprays,  so  beautiful  and  faithful  in  their  transcript  from 
natural  models,  which  so  much  enhanced  the  fame  of  the  Swansea 
china.  China  was  only  made  here  from  1814  to  1817,  and  three 
years  after  the  works  were  sold  to  John  Rose,  of  Coalport.  The 
Swansea  works  were  founded  prior  to  1790,  at  which  date  they  were 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  G.  Haynes,  and  were  called  the  Cam- 
brian Pottery.  Under  his  management  the  works  were  considerably 
enlarged,  the  products  consisting  of  earthenware  similar  to  that 
made  in  Staffordshire,  and  man- 
telpiece figures  in  enamel  white  SWANSEA  . 
and  cream-colored  ware.  These 
have  often  a chocolate  or  orange 
line  on  the  plinth.  In  1802  the 
works  passed  into  the  hands  of 
L.  W.  Dillwyn,  who,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  W.  W.  Young,  the  SWANSEA 
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manufacture  of  black  basaltes, 
imitations  of  Etruscan  vases  in 
red  and  black,  unglazed  buff 
wares  with  figures  in  relief,  and 
finally  by  the  introduction  of  the 
beautiful  china  as  before  stated, 
gave  the  works  an  importance 
rivaling  many  of  the  prominent  Staffordshire  houses.  The  marks  on 
earthenware  varied  considerably,  sometimes  being  “Cambrian  Pot- 
tery,” either  impressed  or  printed,  and  the  others  as  shown  in  the 
sketch.  The  trident,  without  accompaniment,  was  the  mark  on 
china.  When  the  manufacture  ceased  in  1817  it  is  probable  that  a 
portion  of  the  works  were  continued  until  1820  by  Bevington,  the 
manager,  as  biscuit  porcelains  are  known  marked  Bevington  & Co., 
Swansea,  with  the  initials  I.  W.  (See  Nantgarw.) 

Societa  Ceramica,  Milan.  The  largest  earthenware  manufac- 
tory of  the  present  day  in  Italy. 

Swain  & Co.,  Huttensteinach.  Established  1854.  The  crossed 
pipes  mark  is  used  on  Delft  pieces.  M 214. 

Swinton,  near  Rotherham.  A pottery  of  common  earthenware 
was  founded  here  in  1745  by  Mr.  Edward  Butler,  which  in  1765 
passed  into  the  hands  of  William  Malpass.  who  had  as  partners 
John  Brameld  and  his  son  William.  In  1778  Thomas  Bingley  became 
the  principal  proprietor,  trading  under  the  style  of  Thomas  Bingley 
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& Co.  The  two-handled  drinking  cup  illustrated  is  an  example  of 
the  printed  ware  made  about  that  time,  it  bearing  the  date  of  1788. 
About  this  time  the  Greens  of  Leeds  became  partners,  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  two  potteries  became  almost  identical.  A few  years 
later  a great  impetus  was  given  to  the  works  by  the  production  of 
what  was  later  called  Rockingham  ware.  (See  Rockingham  and 

Cadogan.)  In  1806  the  firm,  which 
had  been  conducted  as  Greens, 
Bingley  & Co.,  was  dissolved,  and 
the  business  fell  into  the  hands  of 
John  and  William  Brameld,  who, 
with  other  partners,  continued  the 
works  under  the  style  of  Brameld 
& Co.  until  their  death.  They 
erected  additional  buildings,  and 
continued  the  work  with  great 
spirit.  About  this  time  cream-col- 
ored ware  was  extensively  made,  and  a fine  white  earthenware 
which  they  termed  chalk  body,  but  which  had  to  be  aban- 
doned on  account  of  its  costliness  through  losses  in  firing.  In 
1813  Mr.  William  Brameld  died,  and  three  of  his  sons 
entered  the  firm.  In  1820  the  manufacture  of  china  was  com- 
menced, but  the  firm  became  embarrassed,  and  would  probably 
have  entirely  collapsed  had  it  not  been  for  the  financial  aid  offered 
by  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  who  was  much  impressed  with  the  fine  examples 
of  china  produced.  In  this  year  (1826)  the  works  became  known 
as  the  Rockingham  Works,  and  the  crest  of  the  Fitzwilliam  family 
was  adopted  as  a trademark.  Mr.  John  Wager  Brameld  was  an 
excellent  artist,  and  he  and  John  Cresswell  produced  some  splendid 
services,  one  of  which  was  made  for  King  William  IV.  A notable 
artistic  success  was  achieved,  but  commercially  the  concern  was  a 
failure,  and  the  works  were  closed  in  1842.  In  addition  to  the 
Rockingham  ware  and  china,  a good  quality  of  earthenware  was 
made,  the  services  for  the  White  House  during  Jefferson’s  admin- 
istration being  made  here.  In  earthenware  also  were  produced 
many  artistic  pieces  in  the  shape  of  pot-pourri  jars  and  vases,  among 
which  we  may  particularly  mention  the  lotus  vase,  which  we  illus- 
trate. In  china,  too,  many  fine  vases  were  produced,  one  in  the 
possession  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  being-  three  feet  nine  inches  high  and 
painted  with  subjects  from  Don  Quixote  by  J.  W.  Brameld.  To 
show  the  lavishness  bestowed  on  important  pieces,  the  inside  of  the 
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cover  of  this  vase  is  beautifully  painted  in  panels  of  small  landscapes 
alternating  with  Bewick’s  celebrated  tailpieces.  But  the  dessert 
set  for  King  William  IV.  is  the  un- 
doubted chef  d’ocuvre  of  the  works. 

It  cost  £5,000  (about  $25,000),  and 
was  first  used  at  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Victoria ; and  from  the  esteem 
in  which  it  is  held  is  only  used  on 
special  state  occasions. 

Sweden.  (See  Marieburg  and 
Rorstrand.) 

Switzerland.  The  ceramic  pro- 
ductions of  Switzerland  are  unim- 
portant, if  we  except  the  valuable 
historical  pottery  of  the  lake-dwell- 
ers, who,  before  Rome  was  founded, 
built  their  huts  on  the  piles  in  the 
lakes  of  Switzerland.  ( See  Lake- 
Dwellers.)  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury there  were  manufactories  at 
Zurich,  Schaffhausen  a 11  d Win- 
terthur, the  latter  being  prob- 
ably the  most  ancient,  the  style 
similar  to  that  of  Italy.  The  Zurich  works  were  founded  in  1763 
by  one  of  Ringlers’  workmen  from  Hochst.  They  had  but  an 
ephemeral  existence,  and  were  closed  in  1768.  Imitations  of  Sevres 
were  for  a short  time  made  at  Nyon,  where  a Frenchman  established 
a workshop.  To-day  Messrs,  de  Grange,  at  Carouge,  near  Geneva, 
have  a factory  remarkably  well  situated  for  turning  out  goods,  the 
waters  of  the  Rhone  supplying  the  power. 
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Taft,  J.  S.,  & Co.,  Keene,  N.  IT.  Established  in  1871.  Makes 
fancy  goods  with  an  ivory  ground  and  art  nouveau  decorations, 
and  also  in  colored  glazes.  In  the  latter  are  some  very  good  colors, 
notably  an  olive  green.  Most  of  the  shapes  are  good,  and  there  are 
attractive  novelties  among  them,  notably  a small  tortoise,  cleverly 
modeled.  M 215. 

Taizan,  Yohei.  A Japanese  manufacturer  of  Awata  ware.  He 
was  formerly  a potter  of  Mizoro. 

Taj  ima.  Province  of  Japan.  Earthenware  has,  it  is  claimed, 
been  made  here  since  A.  D.  473. 

Takaitashi,  Dohachi.  A kind  of  Raku  ware  was  made  by 
him  in  1840.  He  was  one  of  the  tea  drinkers,  and  attempted  an 
imitation  of  Raku  from  two  kinds  of  clay — red  and  white.  His 
works  were  in  good  taste  and  great  demand,  his  porcelains  especially 
displaying  his  artistic  talent.  The  manufactory  is  continued  by  his 
son. 

Takatori  Ware.  The  factory  is  situated  in  a village  called 
Sobara-mura,  in  the  Province  of  Chikuzen,  Japan,  where  an  imita- 
tion of  Chinese  ware  had  already  been  made  in  the  periods  Onin 
and  Bunmei  (1467-86).  The  most  eminent  maker  is  said  to  have 
been  Hachizo.  The  ware,  for  which  a red-colored  clay  was  used,  is 
known  as  Ivo-Takatori.  The  first  glaze  is  rather  a light  brown,  and 
is  marbled  by  spreading  over  it  another  glaze  of  deep  yellow  or 
black.  In  the  period  Shoho  (1644-7)  a clay  of  light  yellowish  or 
grayish  white  color  came  into  use.  The  glaze  used  for  it  contained 
a small  amount  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  after  two  or  three  applications 
produced  a very  fine  metallic  luster.  This  particular  ware  is  dis- 
tinguished as  Yenshiu  Takatori,  which  is  derived  from  the  name  of 
Kobori  Masakatzu  or  Yenshiu,  who  was  a distinguished  patron  of 
tea  ceremonies,  and  died  in  1647,  who  greatly  admired  it  and 
encouraged  its  manufacture.  In  1614  a priest  made  here  for  the 
first  time  statuettes  representing  the  Chinese  saint  Kanzan.  In  1690 
Igarshi  Jihei  resumed  the  trade,  and  it  has  descended  in  two  families 
of  Takatori  and  Yama-kuchi,  together  with  the  art  of  manufacturing 
utensils  for  the  tea  ceremony,  and  other  articles. 

Talavera-i,a-Reyna  (Spain).  This  small  place,  situated  near 
Toledo,  was  so  renowned  for  its  faiences  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  that  it  was  customary  to  speak  in  Spain  of 
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Talaveraas  in  England  of  Delft  when  faience  with  stanniferous  enamel 
was  referred  to,  without  regard  to  the  fabrique  from  which  it  came. 
And,  singularly  enough,  there  is  no  manufactory  whose  products 
are  less  known  than  those  of  Talavera.  M.  Casati  has  devoted  a 
brief  notice  to  them,  and  notes  a characteristic  sufficiently  distinctive 
to  make  them  recognizable.  It  is  the  greenish  cast  of  the  enamel— 
a shade  approaching  water  green.  He  cites  several  pieces,  cups, 
vases,  inkstands,  etc.,  on  which  this  green  tinge  is  very  pronounced. 
The  decoration  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Italian  faiences. 
“They  do  not  attain  the  same  degree  of  artistic  perfection,"  says 
M.  Casati,  “but  they  are  distinguished  by  a broad  style.  These 
faiences  are  not  remarkable  in  general  for  the  finish  of  their  execu- 
tion, but  more  for  the  facility  and  spirit  of  if.”  Two  pieces  in  M. 
Casati’s  collection  are  marked — the  one,  Josplre  Albarez  f” ; the 
other  “d.  Joseph  Rossado.” 

Tamba  Ware,  A kind  of  stoneware  similar  to  that  made  in 
Corea  and  in  the  southernmost  part  of  China.  The  surface  is  not 
always  plain,  some  parts  being  wrinkled  and  others  swelled,  giving 
it  a curious  appearance.  Ware  made  here  between  1520  and  1580 
is  called  Ko-Tamba.  This  factory  now  produces  a common  ware 
with  different  colored  enamels  for  the  use  of  the  lower  class  of 
Japanese. 

Tamikichi,  Kato,  in  1801  went  to  Arita,  in  the  Province  of 
Hizen,  Japan,  where,  in  furtherance  of  his  plans  for  studying  porce- 
lain making,  he  • married  the  daughter  of  a china  manufacturer 
established  there.  He  remained  for  four  years,  and  then  returned  to 
the  Province  of  Owari,  where  he  succeeded  in  making,  with  a clay 
he  had  found,  porcelain  decorated  with  blue  under  the  glaze,  and 
known  as  Sometsuke.  Since  this  time  the  trade  has  continued  to 
increase  in  Owari. 

Tamura,  Gonzayemon.  The  original  manufacturer  of  Kutani 
ware  in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  had  studied  the  Hizen  process 
of  porcelain  making. 

Tamworth.  Terra-cotta  works  were  established  by  Gibbs  & 
Canning  in  1847,  the  works  being  still  continued  under  the  same 
name.  Terra-cotta  for  architectural  purposes  is  produced  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  is  of  good  quality.  So-called  “Della 
Robbia”  ware,  a fine  terra-cotta  enameled  in  brilliant  colors,  is  also 
produced  in  plaques  for  ceilings  and  walls.  At  Wilnecote,  near 
Tamworth,  are  the  extensive  works  of  George  Skey  & Co.,  who 
make  terra-cotta  of  excellent  workmanship,  sanitary  and  stone  ware. 

Tanaica-mura.  The  village  of  Arita,  Japan,  was  so  called. 
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Tan-niu.  The  tenth  generation  of  Raku  makers,  honored  with 
a seal  by  the  Prince  of  Kii,  of  the  family  of  the  Shogun. 

Tanzan,  Seikai.  A present-day  manufacturer  of  Awata  ware 
(Japan.) 

Tardessir,  Domenico.  A native  of  Faenza,  who  assisted  in  the 
management  of  the  factory  at  Lyons,  founded  by  a native  of  Pesaro 
named  Francesco  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Taroyemon.  A manufacturer  of  Karatsu  ware,  A.  D.  1690  to 
1730. 

Tassie,  James.  Born  in  1735,  died  in  1799.  Beginning  as  a 
stonecutter  in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow,  Tassie  devoted  himself  to 
making  in  clays  of  various  colors  imitations  of  cameos  and  portraits 
on  oval  medallions  remarkable  for  the  character  and  delicacy  of  their 
execution.  Wedgwood  employed  him  for  a long  time.  In  Sloane’s 
Museum  and  various  collections  of  portraits  and  plaques  in  enameled 
clays  his  pieces  may  be  found,  and  are  signed  “Tassie,  F.” 

Tatler,  Elijah.  A skilful  artist  for  some  time  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Charles  Cartlidge,  at  Greenpoint,  where  he  produced  much 
excellent  work. 

Tatler  Decorating  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Carried  on  by 
the  sons  of  the  above,  who  seem  to  have  inherited  their  father’s  talent. 
By  their  artistic  taste  and  their  care  in  execution  they  have  in  a 
few  years  earned  for  themselves  an  enviable  reputation,  and,  while 
easily  outstripping  their  competitors,  have  made  a standard  of  excel- 
lence which,  had  they  been  manufacturers  instead  of  decorators  only, 
would  have  placed  them  at  the  head  of  the  trade  in  America.  Too 
unassuming  to  adopt  a trademark,  the  public  at  large  know  little  of 
the  earnest  effort  to  give  every  piece  that  leaves  their  works  the 
impress  that  all  the  knowledge  and  taste  they  possess  have  been 
bestowed  upon  it.  The  company  have  not  attained  this  position  with- 
out some  disappointments  and  much  hard  work ; and  the  energy 
of  Mr.  James  Lawson  has  been  an  important  factor  in  their  success. 

Tavernes  (Var).  This  manufactory,  founded  about  1760  by 
Mr.  Gaze,  ceased  producing  in  1780.  A small  dish  with  festooned 
edge,  now  in  the  Sevres  Museum,  of  common  manufacture,  with 
enamel  full  of  pin-holes,  decorated  with  scattered  blue  flowers,  badly 
executed,  was  given  to  the  Baron  Davillier  at  Tavernes  by  a great- 
grandson  of  Gaze.  This  faience  is  marked  with  a rude  G. 

Tawara,  Japan.  There  is  a factory  here  making  mostly  teapots, 
which  are  used  in  Fiji,  the  center  of  the  tea-cultivating  district  in 
Japan. 

Taylor.  Mr.  Taylor  was  the  director  of  the  Birmingham  School 
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of  Art  and  turned  his  attention  to  pottery.  He  has  succeeded  with  a 
leadless  glaze  in  producing  some  of  the  most  beautiful  colored  glazes 
ever  made  in  England.  Occasionally  there  is  a little  painting,  gen- 
erally a mere  suggestion,  but  the  glazes  in  themselves  are  sufficiently 
beautiful  to  dispense  with  any  extraneous  enhancement. 

Taylor,  William  and  James,  were  throwers  at  the  Jersey  City 
Pottery  (1829).  “It  was  here  that  the  throwing  and  turning  of 
earthenware  upon  the  English  principle  were  first  performed  in 
America,”  says  The  Ceramic  Art.  One  of  the  brothers  afterward 
went  to  Trenton  and  founded  the  firm  of  Taylor  & Speeler. 

Taylor,  William  and  George,  were  potters  in  Staffordshire 
making  slip  decorated  ware  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Taylor,  William  W.  Much  of  the  success  of  Rookwood  is 
owing  to  Mr.  Taylor,  for  it  was  he  who  bv  his  absolute  faith  in  its 
future,  by  his  indomitable  perseverance,  sustained  and  encouraged 

Mrs.  Storer,  and  eventually 
made  it  the  artistic  and 
commercial  success  it  now 
is. 

Teapots  were  first 
made  in  Europe  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  not  known 
whether  they  are  of  Euro- 
pean or  Chinese  invention. 

Tebo.  The  best  statu- 
ettes made  at  Bristol  were 
modeled  by  Tebo,  and  he 
also  seems  to  have  worked 
for  other  potteries.  His 
pieces  are  sometimes 
marked  “To.”  We  give  an 
illustration  of  one  of  a set 
of  four  figures  represent- 
ing the  seasons.  This  is 
from  the  Schreiber  collec- 
tion. 

Technology.  The 
meaning  of  certain  terms 
used  in  pottery  from  diversity  of  usage  has  become  somewhat  ob- 
scured, some  authors  using  one  term,  some  another.  Porcelain  and 
china  are  synonymous  and  apply  to  ware  of  a semi-translucent  nature, 
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whether  of  natural  or  artificial  composition.  Yet  the  word  porcelain  is 
often  used  in  describing  various  wares,  from  the  glazed  pottery  of 
Egypt  and  the  fine  majolica  of  Italy  to  the  earthenware  of  the  present 
day.  “Pottery”  is  another  word  to  which  various  shades  of  meaning 
have  been  given,  many  writers,  erroneously,  we  think,  making  a dis- 
tinction between  pottery  and  porcelain.  Its  root  is  the  Latin  word 
“potum,”  a drinking  vessel,  and  we  hold  that  it  embraces  everything 
made  of  clay.  Faience  is  a French  word,  said  to  be  derived  from 
Faenza,  and  formerly  meant  earthenware  covered  with  a tin  glaze,  but 
latterly  has  been  applied  to  all  kinds  of  glazed  earthenware.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  excuse  for  this,  and  it  would  be  preferable  to 
restrict  it  to  its  original  meaning,  rather  than  to  indiscriminately  apply 
it  to  objects  of  earthenware  whose  value  it  fails  to  enhance.  Majolica 
is  another  word  whose  original  meaning  has  been  quite  lost  sight  of. 
Derived  from  Majorca,  one  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  from  which  place 
the  Italians  gained  much  of  their  knowledge  of  pottery,  it  was 
adopted  by  them  first  under  the  style  of  mesca  majolica,  to  describe 
the  slip-coated  ware  made  in  imitation  of  the  tin-glazed  ware  of 
Majorca,  and  afterward  as  majolica  when  tin  enamel  was  used  in 
place  of  slip.  This  limited  use  of  the  word  was  observed  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  afterwards  all  Italian  glazed 
earthenware  was  called  majolica.  Its  use  became  extended,  and 
when  Mintons  produced  earthenware  covered  with  colored  glazes 
they  called  it  majolica,  which  is  its  present  accepted  definition.  It 
was  effective  and  cheap  to  produce,  and  soon  there  were  a hundred 
Richmonds  in  the  field  ; and  the  veriest  trash  both  in  body  and 
manufacture  was  placed  on  the  market  as  majolica,  until  the' word 
became  a reproach.  The  simplification  of  terms  is  very  much  to  be 
desired,  and  we  think  might  advantageously  be  reduced  to : 

Pottery — Anything  made  of  clay. 
China  or  Porcelain— Hard 
and  soft,  both  semi-translucent. 

Earthenware — All  glazed 
ware  not  translucent  nor  show- 
ing a vitrified  break. 

Stoneware — Earthenware 
showing  a vitrified  break. 

Faience — Earthenware  with 
a tin  enamel. 

M ajolica — Earthenware  with 
colored  glazes. 

Biscuit — The  ware  before  it 
is  glazed. 
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Teco.  This  is  the  name  given  to  the  pottery  productions  of  the 
American  Terra-cotta  and  Ceramic  Company,  of  Chicago.  It  is  very 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  Grueby  ware,'  having  the  same  mat 
ground,  the  colors  mostly  inclining  to  greens ; but  lacks  some  of 
the  essentials  which  make  Grueby  what  it  is1.  An  effect  not  found 
in  the  latter  is  realized  in  Teco  in  the  form  of  a beautiful  silver 
luster,  though  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  it  adds  to  the  value  of 


the  mat  glaze.  These  mat  glazes,  so  suggestive  of  repose,  are  charm- 
ing in  themselves,  and  anything  beyond  a mere  suggestion  of  relief 
work  seems  to  detract  from  their  value.  Pottery  is  but  a side  issue 
with  the  company,  and  though  experiments  have  been  in  progress 
since  1880,  they  have  several  times  had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  the 
pressure  for  the  staple  products  of  the  company.  The  shapes  are 
extremely  varied  and  some  of  them  are  of  mammoth  size.  M 216. 

Teinitz  (Bohemia).  Earthenware  was  made  here  in  1800  by 
Weiby,  who  signed  his  name  in  a wreath. 

Teheran,  Persia.  Earthenware  which  retains  a degree  of  Ori- 
ental elegance,  though  to  a very  limited  extent,  is  made  here. 

Tellwright.  This  is  an  old  Staffordshire  family,  and  the  name 
is  adduced  as  a proof  that  under  the  Saxons  the  making  of  pottery  was 
practiced  there.  The  name  is  a corruption  of  tilewright  or  potter. 

Terchi,  of  Bassano,  was  very  early  associated  with  the  St. 
Ouirico  works,  either  having  founded  them  for  Cardinal  Chargi  or 
worked  there  as  an  artist. 

Ter  Himpelin  painted  marine  subjects  at  Delft  about  1650. 

Terra-cotta.  Literally,  “baked  earth.”  The  term  is  usually 
employed  to  indicate  a red  or  buff  clay  of  close  texture  and  unglazed. 

Terraglia.  A hybrid  porcelain  midway  between  earthenware 
and  china. 
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Terres  de.  Luneville.  The  statuettes  by  Cyffle  ( q . v.)  executed 
in  biscut  were  so  termed. 

Tervueren,  near  Brussels,  Belgium.  A small  faience  fabrique 
was  established  in  the  park  of  the  Castle  of  Terveren  by  Charles 
Alexander,  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  of  Bar,  Governor-General  of  the 
Low  Countries  for  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  The  products  of 
this  princely  manufactory,  whose  existence  is  proven  only  in  1767, 
and  which  ceased  in  1781,  after  the  death  of  the  duke,  .were  not  for 
commerce ; and  there  is  but  one  specimen  that  can  with  certitude  be 
ascribed  to  it — a fountain  with  garlands  in  relief,  decorated  with 
the  arms  of  Lorraine  and  bouquets  finely  painted,  that  belongs  to 
the  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Brussels,  and  which  bears  under  the 
base  the  marks  CCC,  CP. 

Teylinger.  (See  Jacqueline  of  Bavaria.) 

Thang-Kong.  A Chinese  potter  who  lived  between  736  and 
1795.  He  was  the  director  of  the  Imperial  Works  at  King-teh- 
chin,  and  reproduced  many  of  the  ancient  Chinese  colors,  besides 
inventing  many  admirable  new  ones. 

Thieme,  Carl,  Potschapel.  Many  admirable  pieces  come  from 
this  manufactory,  well  designed  and  executed.  Many  of  the  imita- 
tion pieces  of  Capo  de  Monte  ware  are  made  here.  M 216  a. 

Thomas  China  Company,  Lisbon,  Ohio.  A four-kiln  earthen- 
ware plant  recently  erected. 

Thooft  (Joost)  & Labouchere,  Delft.  “The  Porcelain  Bottle,” 
founded  in  1672,  and  “The  Bell”  were  the  only  potteries  remaining 
in  Delft  in  1848,  in  which  year  “The  Bell”  was  silenced  forever. 
Its  one  remaining  rival,  conducted  by  two  sisters,  led  a precarious 
existence  until  some  time  in  the  seventies  it  was  purchased  by  Joost 
Thooft.  He  was  fortunate  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  M.  Adolf 
Lecomte,  a professor  of  the  Delft  Polytechnic,  who  undertook  the 
art  direction  and  who  is  still  associated  with  the  firm.  An  old  potter 
was  found  who  had  some  memory  of  the  old  Delft  processes,  and  for 
ten  years  he  lingered  among  the  workers,  when  he  was  pensioned,  and 
his  portrait  executed  on  pottery  was  prepared  in  honor  of  his  eight- 
ieth birthday.  Mynheer  Senf,  one  of  the  best  workmen  in  the 
pottery,  was  one  of  his  pupils.  Messrs.  Thooft  & Labouchere  have 
not  confined  their  attention  to  copies  of  old  Delft,  but  adapting  the 
old  methods  to  modem  requirements  have  given  to  the  world  much 
excellent  and  original  pottery,  strong  and  virile  in  character,  perfect 
in  technical  skill  and  with  the  highest  artistic  excellence.  M 217. 

Thorwalsden,  the  Danish  sculptor  whose  works,  reproduced  in 
terra-cotta  and  biscuit  by  the  Danish  potters,  have  been  made  famil- 
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iar  and  served  as  an  art  education  to  thousands  who  would  have  had 
no  chance  to  see  the  originals.  The  fine  texture  of  the  Danish  clay 
and  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  productions  have  made  these  among 
the  choicest  productions  of  the  ceramic  art. 


PLAQUES  OF  OLD  MASTERS,  BY  THOOFT  & LABOUCHERE. 

Thouars.  Oiron,  near  Thouars,  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
famous  faience  d'Oiron.  There  were  numerous  potteries  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood — at  Regne  ( 1771 ) ; at  Chef-Boutonne  ( 1778) ", 
at  Fontenay  (1558-81),  and  at  He  d’Elle  (1636-1742). 

Thourout,  near  Brussels,  Belgium.  Pottery  in  glazed  red  clays. 
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decorated  with  figures  and  ornaments  on  light  yellow  engobe,  and 
sometimes  enriched  by  pastillage  of  varied  colors,  was  made  here. 
This  ware  is  often  confounded  with  that  of  the  same  style  made  at 
Beauvais  and  in  the  north  of  France.  Some  of  them  bear  dates  vary- 
ing from  1706  to  1780. 

Thrower,  Throwing.  Until  recently  the  thrower  was  the  most 
important  workman  in  a pottery,  but  he  has  been  superseded  by  a 
machine  termed  a “jigger,”  and  this  honored  calling  has  become 
almost  a thing  of  the  past.  While  commercially  this  has  been  a 
great  gain,  artistically  it  is  to  be  regretted,  for  it  must  always  be 
a matter  of  regret  that  our  pottery  no  longer  bears  the  evidence  of 
a craftsmanship  as  old  nearly  as  the  art  itself.  (See  Potter’s 
Wheel.) 

Thursfield,  Richard.  “The  Broseley  establishment  was 
founded  by  Mr.  Richard  Thursfield,  of  Stoke,  in  1713,”  says  The 
Ceramic  Art  We  can  find  no  confirmation  of  this  stateihent.  The 
Caughley  works,  to  which  the  above  refers,  were  erected,  according 
to  Jewett  and  other  authorities,  by  Mr.  Browne,  of  Caughley  Hall, 
though  but  little  is  known  of  them  until  1754,  when  they  were  leased 
by  Mr.  Browne  to  Gallimore.  (See  Caughley.) 

Tickeni-iall,  Derbyshire.  Pottery  made  of  brown  clay  streaked 
with  brown  slip,  some  of  it  in  the  shape  of  roughly-formed  heads, 
with  the  ruffs  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  has  been  found  here,  and 
probably  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century. 

Tiles,  In  the  Middle  Ages  one  of  the  widest-spread  uses  of 
burned  clay  consisted  in  the  employment  of  encaustic  glazed  paving 
tiles  (see  Encaustic  Tiles)  that  replaced  the  mosaics  previously  used 
for  paving  temples  and  palaces.  It  would  require  a volume  to  pass 
in  review  the  thousand  varied  combinations  of  these  tiles  created  by 
the  ingenious  caprice  of  skilled  artisans  of  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.  Ail  that  imagination  could  invent  of  decorative 
arrangement,  figures,  fantastic  animals,  etc.,  are  grouped  in  an  odd 
manner,  forming'  rich  carpets,  of  which,  unfortunately,  very  few 
have  remained  intact.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  dis- 
covery of  glaze  with  a tin  base  replaced  the  glazed  with  painted  tiles 
more  brilliant  in  color,  but  much  less  substantial,  and  which  were 
soon  abandoned.  Urbino  and  Faenza,  in  Italy;  Rouen  and  Lisieux, 
in  France,  and  some  other  manufactories  produced  a great  number 
of  these  tiles,  of  which  the  Louvre,  the  Museums  of  Sevres,  Cluny, 
and  South  Kensington  possess  very  beautiful  specimens.  But 
if  the  enameled  tiles  were  not  long  used  for  paving  halls  in  the 
castles  or  chapels  in  the  churches,  they  have  always  been  used  as  an 
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interior  or  exterior  wall  covering  for  edifices  in  the  Orient  and  in 
Spain  (see  Azulejos),  and  in  our  Occidental  countries  for  the  much 
more  modest  bathrooms,  dairies,  kitchens,  and  even  stables.  Nearly 
every  manufactory  of  faience  made  this  sort  of  tiles  veritable  works 
of  art  that  deserve  to  be  preserved — Delft,  among  others,  being 
renowned  for  its  wall  tiles,  oftenest  decorated  in  blue,  and  that 
formed  by  grouping  veritable  pictures  of  quite  large  dimensions. 
The  articles  on  Encaustic  Tiles,  Sadler  & Green,  Pilkington,  and 
Mintons  give  some  further  information  on  this  subject,  as  does  also 
that  on  the  Low  Art  Tile  Company.  Large  quantities  of  tiles,  both 
for  walls  and  pavements,  are  made  here,  principally  at  Trenton  and 
Zanesville,  and  some  notice  of  the  latter  appears  under  that  heading. 
Whieldon,  in  Staffordshire,  made  salt-glaze  tiles,  with  landscapes 
and  animals,  made  from  carved  molds. 

Tithe  Pig.  This  group  of  three  figures  was  originally  made  at 
the  Derby  China  Works,  and  was  copied  by  the  Staffordshire  potters 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  It  was  a popular  chimney-piece 
ornament. 

Tin  worth.  Geo.  Artist  and  modeler  in  clay,  born  at  Walworth 
in  1843.  His  father  was  a wheelwright  in  a small  way  of  business, 
and  failed  to  recognize  the  great  gift  bestowed  on  his  son,  punish- 
ing him  frequently  whenever  he  detected  him  carving  in  wood  A 
friendly  plasterer  who  lived  near  suggested  to  the  boy  to  apply  to 
the  art  school  for  admittance,  and  this  resulted  in  his  constant  at- 
tendance there  for  some  time,  under  the  encouragement  of  the  art 
director,  Mr.  Sparkes.  In  1864  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy 
Schools,  and  two  years  later  he  won  the  distinction  of  exhibiting  in 
the  academy  itself.  This  exhibit  was  a street  scene,  representing  two 
boys  fighting,  with  two  girls  interfering,  and  a dog  adding  his  note 
to  the  noise  by  barking.  During  this  time  he  was  working  as  a 
wheelwright,  his  father  having  died  in  the  meantime,  and  he  was  the 
only  support  of  his  mother.  By  the  kindly  offices  of  Mr.  Sparkes  he 
was  in  1867  introduced  to  the  Doultons,  commencing  work  at  re- 
touching old  molds,  and  earning  a salary  of  thirty  shillings  per 
week.  It  was  not  long  before  he  launched  forth  into  more  original 
work — modeling  filters  and  making  enlarged  copies  of  ancient  coins. 
Some  of  these  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  the  eminent  art 
critic.  When,  in  pursuance  of  the  Doulton  policy,  he  was  allowed 
to  have  his  own  way,  he  commenced  a series  of  religious  subjects 
which,  from  their  excellence  in  thought,  composition  and  modeling, 
attracted  universal  admiration.  The  story  is  always  simply  told,  but 
told  with  a virile  strength  that  appeals  to  the  least  appreciative. 
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These  terra-cotta  panels  of  sculptured  subjects  have  been  not  inaptly 
termed  “The  Bible  in  Sculpture.”  Among  the  many  produced  by 
him  may  be  mentioned  “Gethsemane,”  “The  Foot  of  the  Cross,” 
and  “The  Descent  from  the  Cross,”  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1874,  and  purchased  by  the  Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science  and 
Art.  in  the  following  year  he  exhibited  eight  panels  which  were 
much  praised,  and  four  other  panels  in  1876.  It  would  partake  too 
much  of  the  nature  of  a catalogue  to  follow  Mr.  Tinworth  in  his 
various  successes,  but  the  large  vase  illustrating  scenes  from  English 
history,  and  exhibited  at  Chicago,  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
many  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Tinworth  is  also  possessed  of  a fund  of 
humor  which  he  loves  to  give  vent  to  in  his  work,  and  some  charm- 
ing conceits  in  this  vein  have  come  from  his  hands.  In  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  at  Washington  is  a Doulton  pulpit,  with  panels  by 
Tinworth  illustrating  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ,  from  the  offering 
in  the  Temple  to  the  Ascension.  The  expression  and  attitude  of  the 
figures  are  marvelously  lifelike  and  forcible. 

Toad  Mugs.  Mugs  with  models  of  frogs  attached  to  the  interior 
were  made  at  Leeds  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century. 

Toft,  Tiios.  A Staffordshire  potter,  who  had  a small  works  at 
Tinker’s  Clough,  midway  between  Shelton  and  Newcastle-under- 
Lyme,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  made  large 
dishes  of  common  earthenware  decorated  with  slip,  and  from  the 
preponderance  of  examples  bearing  his  name  these  slip  dishes  are 
often  described  as  Toft  ware.  He  was  probably  the  first  to  attempt 
anything  as  ambitious  as  the  human  figure,  but  soon  had  numerous 
imitators.  These  huge  platters,  often  eighteen  inches  across,  were 
made  of  common  red  clay,  with  a wash  of  pipe  clay  on  the  inner  sur- 
face, on  which  the  design  was  laid  in  red  slip,  and  the  whole  glazed 
with  galena — a yellowish  hue  being  given  to  the  pipe-clay  grounds 
and  ornaments.  The  rims  are  usually  ornamented  with  a trellis  work 
of  orange  and  brown  slip,  and  the  center  adorned  with  a conventional 
flower,  an  animal,  or  a roughly-executed  portrait,  usually  of  royalty. 
Toft  is  a well-known  name  among  Staffordshire  potters,  and  a de- 
scendant of  Thos.  Toft  worked  for  Wedgwood,  who  made  a medal- 
lion of  him. 

Toft,  Ralph,  was  contemporary  with  Thos.  Toft,  and  also  ex- 
ecuted work  in  slip. 

Toft,  Chas.  One  of  the  most  proficient  artisans  the  century  has 
produced.  From  1868  to  1883  he  was  employed  at  the  Minton  fac- 
tory, and  to  him  was  entrusted  the  reproduction  of  the  celebrated 
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faience  d’Oiron  pieces,  which  were  executed  with  marvelous  fidelity, 
and  which  for  modern-day  productions  realized  enormous  prices. 
He  has  been  aptly  described  as  “King  of  the  Potter’s  Bench,”  and 
such,  no  doubt,  he  was.  In  1883  he  started  in  business  for  himself 
at  the  Swan  works,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  continued  to  produce 
this  remarkable  ware ; but  a succession  of  losses  obliged  him  to  re- 
linquish the  business,  and  he  accepted  an  engagement  with  Messrs. 
Wedgwoods,  of  Etruria,  who  intended  to  continue  the  important 
work  he  had  so  successfully  carried  on  for  so  long  a time  for  Messrs. 
Minton.  An  attack  of  apoplexy  some  months  later  terminated 
fatally,  he  being  in  his  sixty-first  year.  It  is  to  such  men  as  these — 
Toft,  of  the  Potteries;  Tinworth,  of  Lambeth  ; Avisseau,  of  Tours — 
and  others,  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  choicest  productions  of 
the  potter’s  art ; men  just  as  deserving  of  eulogy  as  the  most  promi- 
nent manufacturers  in  the  world. 

Toft  & Wheeling,  Charles  Street  Works,  Hanley.  They  suc- 
ceeded Wm.  Mellor,  who  founded  the  works  in  1758.  They  were 
followed  by  Toft  & May,  and  later  May  carried  on  the  works  alone. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Wm.  Ridgway.  (See  Johnson  Bros.) 

Tokio.  Ware  made  in  Arita  and  the  province  of  Mino  is  fre- 
quently sent  to  Tokio  to  be  decorated  by  artists  there.  Of  the  latter 
the  most  familiar  are  the  eggshell  sake  cups,  the  exterior  of  which  is 
covered  with  a minute  basketwork  of  finely  split  bamboo.  This 
basketwork  is,  however,  not  made  in  Tokio,  the  ware  when  painted 
being  sent  to  the  province  of  Suruga,  where  the  basketwork  is  applied 
and  the  ware  completed  for  export.  Raku  ware  covered  with  lacquer 
is  also  made  here  by  Kowaza  Benshi. 

Toku-niu.  The  eighth  generation  of  Raku  manufacturers. 

TomatarO',  Kato,  Koishekawa,  Tokio.  Established  in  1880.  His 
special  designs  are  landscapes  and  flowers  in  underglaze.  The  mark 
painted  in  blue  is  the  signature  of  one  of  his  artists,  Togioku  Yen. 
Tomotara  had  two  fine  vases  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  quite  worthy 
of  his  reputation.  One  was  painted  with  roosters,  the  other  birds  on 
a branch.  M 218. 

Tome,  Jansz.  The  oldest  authentic  specimen  of  blue  painted 
ware  made  at  Delft  is  so  signed.  It  is  a dish  painted  with  “The 
Last  Judgment,”  a subject  comprising  400  figures,  and  made  at  the 
factory  of  Herman  Pietersz  about  1600.  Mr.  Solon  says  the  name  is 
but  a misspelling  which  conceals  but  imperfectly  the  British  name  of 
Tom  Jones,  a soldier,  who  is  described  as  having  been  “born  in  Eng- 
land, beyond  London,  and  who  came  to  Holland  with  the  English 
regiment  commanded  by  Capt.  Hamwout  (?).” 
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Tooth  & Co.,  Bretby,  near  Burton-on-Trent.  Manufacturers  of 
the  colored  glaze  ware  known  as  Bretby  ware,  and  which  from  its 
tine  quality  has  rapidly  risen  in  popular  favor.  M 219. 

Tombstones.  In  several  of  the  churchyards  of  the  Potteries — 
Burslem,  Wolstanton,  and  others — there  are  many  earthenware 
headstones  of  common  brown  or  red  clay,  some  having  ornaments 
and  inscriptions  in  relief  of  the  same  material,  some  in  white  slip, 
and  others  inlaid.  The  dates  range  from  1718  to  1767,  but  one  is  as 
late  as  1S28.  There  is  a fine  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  made 
of  coarse  clay  covered  with  white  slip  and  glazed  yellow.  It  has  a 
floral  design,  the  initials  E.  E.,  and  the  date  1695  incised,  and  the 
inscription  “When  This  V C Remember  Mee.”  A Continental  firm 
are  making  tombstones  in  porcelain  at  the  present  day. 

Torelli  is  a small  Florentine  potter  who  has  attained  some  suc- 
cess in  the  manufacture  of  white  enameled  figures  of  children,  cupids, 
etc.  Otherwise  his  work  is  largely  an  imitation  of  Cantagelli. 

Tortoise.  The  sacred  tortoise  of  the  Japanese  is  frequently  used 
as  a motif  in  the  decoration  of  pottery.  It  is  an  emblem  of  longevity, 
and  is  found  associated  with  the  bamboo,  fir  and  other  objects  sym- 
bolizing long  life.  With  the  exception  of  a broad,  hairy  tail  it  re- 
sembles the  ordinary  tortoise. 

Tortoiseshell  Ware.  This  production  of  Whieldon  and  other 
contemporary  potters  differed  from  other  parti-colored  wares  such 
as  marbled,  combed  and  agate  in  that  instead  of  the  decoration  being 
formed  with  colored  clays  it  was  effected  by  coloring  in  the  glaze. 
Whieldon’s  perforated  double  teapots  and  octagonal  plates  have 
never  been  surpassed  and  are  the  admiration  of  modern  collectors 
and  the  despair  of  modern  potters.  Four-fifths  of  the  surface  are 
flooded  with  a mass  of  rich  manganese  brown  color,  with  an  irregular 
V-shaped  pattern  in  light  brown,  and  about  this  and  elsewhere  on  the 
surface  are  splashes  of  copper  green  and  cobalt  blue.  Specimens  are 
extremely  rare. 

Tour-d’Aigues  (Vaucluse).  This  factory,  established  prior  to 
I773  'n  the  castle  of  Baron  de  Buni,  of  the  Tour  d’Aigues,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Sevres  Museum  a very  beautiful  dish  in  camaieu 
green  of  soft  tone,  decorated  with  a rustic  scene,  excellently  drawn, 
and  bearing  as  mark  an  outline  drawing  of  the  chateau  and  the  in- 
scription “fait  a la  Tour  Daigues.” 

Toulouse  (Blaute  Garonne).  The  existence  of  this  manufac- 
tory is  only  known  by  a bunting  bottle  decorated  in  camaieu  blue, 
bearing  the  inscription  : “Laurens  Basso,  a Toulouza  le  14a  Mav, 
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1756,”  and  by  a few  pieces  decorated  with  grotesques  bearing  in  full 
the  word  “Toulouse.” 

Tournay,  Belgium.  Pierre  Joseph  Fauquez,  who  already  pos- 
sessed a factory  at  St.  Amand,  also  established  one  at  Tournay.  He 
died  in  1741,  and  it  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  who,  in 
turn,  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  yielded  it  to 
Peterynck,  of  Lille,  under  whose  direction  it  became  of  considerable 
importance.  To  the  manufacture  of  faience  he  added  that  of  por- 
celain. Pieces  not  marked  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  those  of  St. 
Amand,  which  they  much  resemble.  M 220. 

Tours,  Indre-et-Loire.  About  1770  Thos.  Sadly  established  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Pierre  des  Corps  a fabrique  which,  at  his  death 
in  1782,- passed  to  his  son  Noel.  It  seems  only  to  have  produced 
common  faience.  It  was  in  one  of  the  fabriques  of  St.  Pierre  des 
Corps  that  Avisseau  of  Tours  served  his  apprenticeship.  At  St. 
Radegonde,  near  Tours,  there  is  now  a small  manufactory  chiefly  of 
specialties  in  colored  glazes — deep  blues,  crimson,  etc.,  decorated 
with  gilding  and  raised  enamels.  The  shapes  are  chiefly  Renaissance, 
and  the  decorations  almost  wholly  so. 

Toyosuke,  the  first  manufacturer  of  Horaku  ware  on  the  Raku 
system,  established  in  1820.  Latterly  a production,  the  outside  of 
which  is  covered  with  lacquer  painting  and  called  Toyosuke,  after  its 
inventor,  has  come  into  use.  Eating  and  drinking  utensils  are  made 
of  it,  but  they  are  not  used  in  the  tea  ceremonies. 

Tozan  Ware.  This  ware  is  made  in  Flimeji,  in  the  province  of 
Harima.  The  factory  was  founded  by  the  family  of  Sakai,  who  were 
princes  under  the  feudal  system,  for  the  purpose  of  imitating  Arita 
ware.  The  celadon  produced  here  is  somewhat  finer  than  that  known 
as  Nankin  Celadon  in  China.  For  the  last  twenty-five  years  the 
works  have  been  degenerating,  and  at  present  only  a small  trade  in 
inferior  wares  is  carried  on. 

Toyo-ura  Ware.  The  factory  at  which  this  ware  is  produced  is 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  about  1716-35.  It  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  of  Toyo-ura-yama,  in  the  province  of  Nagato.  The 
trade  was  originally  in  ash  bowls  for  use  at  the  tea  ceremonies,  but  is 
now  in  an  inferior  ware,  with  a white  glaze,  for  domestic  purposes. 

Tozan  Pottery,  Giwon,  Kioto.  Decoration  on  the  glaze  in  gold 
and  various  colorings.  M 221. 

Tozo.  A Japanese  potter  of  Matsu-moto,  province  of  Nagato. 
His  ancestors  seven  generations  ago  founded  a kiln  there  on  the 
Corean  system.  The  productions  resemble  Hagi  ware,  and  are 
called  “Matsu-moto  Hagi.” 
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Trenton,  N.  J.  The  history  of  Trenton  has  been  told  in  these 
pages  under  various  headings,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  re- 
peat it  here.  Its  development  as  a pottery  center  has  been  some- 
what remarkable  when  we  look  upon  what  has  been  accomplished 
there  and  reflect  that  its  first  pottery  sprang  into  existence  in  1852. 
In  1879  there  were  nineteen  potteries,  with  fifty-seven  kilns,  produc- 
ing something  like  $2,000,000  worth  of  pottery  per  annum.  Up  to 
1863  the  products  were  confined  to  white,  sanitary,  yellow  and  Rock- 
ingham ware ; but  about  that  date  the  products  took  a much  wider 
extension,  and  since  then  decorated  goods  of  all  kinds  have  been 
largely  produced.  Of  late  years  the  potteries  of  Ohio  have  divided 
the  honors  with  Trenton,  the  growing  markets  of  the  West  materially 
assisting  in  their  development ; but,  though  many  of  the  old  Trenton 
firms  remain  only  as  a memory,  there  are  still  a few  of  the  old  ones 
left,  who,  with  some  younger  ones,  worthily  maintain  the  city’s  pres- 
tige as  a ceramic  center.  The  following  chronological  table  will  be 
of  interest : 

1852 —  Taylor  & Speeler  commenced  the  manufacture  of  Rock- 
ingham and  yellow  ware. 

1853 —  Astbury  & Millington.  First  manufacturers  of  sanitary 
ware. 

1853 — W.  Young  & Sons  (now  Willets)  founded. 

1855 — Taylor  & Speeler  making  white  granite. 

1859 — Rhodes  & Yates.  The  first  pottery  erected  for  the  exclu- 
sive manufacture  of  white  granite  and  cream  color  ware, 

1863 — Etruria  Pottery  built. 

1863 — Firm  of  Coxon  & Co.  founded. 

1863 — Firm  of  John  Moses  founded. 

1865 — John  Hart  Brewer  became  a partner  in  the  Etruria  Pot- 
tery. 

1869 — Mercer  Pottery  Company  organized. 

1879 — Willets  Manufacturing  Company  organized. 

1879 — Burroughs  & Mountford  founded. 

1879 — International  Pottery  Company  organized. 

1883 — Belleek  ware  made. 

1889 — Ceramic  Art  Company  founded. 

1892 —  Trenton  Potteries  Company  organized. 

1893 —  Maddock  Pottery  Company  organized. 

Trenton  Potteries  Company.  This  company  was  organized  in 
1892  for  the  purchase  of  the  Crescent,  Delaware,  Empire,  Enterprise 
and  Equitable  potteries,  who  were  all  producing  sanitary  ware. 
Afterwards  the  Ideal  Pottery  was  built  to  enable  the  company  to 
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manufacture  earthenware  bathtubs,  laundry  sinks,  etc.  Sanitary 
ware  continues  to  be  the  principal  article  of  production,  though  din- 
ner and  toilet  ware  are  also  made. 

Trentvale  Pottery  Company,  East  Liverpool.  The  only  firm 
in  America  making  decorated  jet  ware. 

Tressemanes  & Vogt,  Limoges.  This  manufactory  was  found- 
ed by  J.  F.  H.  Vogt  in  1852,  who  was  succeeded  in  1882  by  the  pres- 
ent firm.  China  of  fine  quality  is  made,  with  a pronounced  indi- 
viduality in  the  decorations,  some  of  which  are  exceptionally  good. 
A word  of  praise,  too,  must  be  given  to  the  shapes,  originality  being 
a conspicuous  feature.  Their  trademark  is  a bell  on  which  are  the 
letters  T.  & V.  M 222. 

Treviso,  Italy.  A dish  painted  with  “The  Sermon  on  the  Mount” 
has  a mark  stating  that  it  was  made  at  Treviso  in  1538.  Sgraffiati 
ware,  poor  in  character,  was  made  there  in  the  last  century. 

Triana,  near  Seville  (Spain).  Azulejos  (q.  v. ) and  spikes  for 
the  adornment  of  roofs  have  at  all  times  been  made  here.  Triana  has 
also  produced  common  pottery  with  metallic  luster,  and  the  ordinary 
coarse  faiences. 

Tripous,  a Greek  vessel  standing  on  three  feet.  It  was  used  as  a 
warming  pot. 

Trieste.  The  French  term  for  fine  crackle  glaze. 

Tsuji  Katsuzo,  a descendant  of  Tsuji  Kizayemon,  is  one  of  the 
distinguished  Japanese  potters  of  to-day,  and  is  especially  skilled  in 
piercing  porcelain.  He  also  receives  employment  from  the  Imperial 
court. 

Tsuji  Kizayemon.  About  1665  Dati,  the  Prince  of  Sandai,  sent 
to  Tokio  to  purchase  an  article  made  by  Tsuji,  which  was  afterwards 
offered  to  the  Emperor.  Since  then  the  maker  has  been  honored 
annually  by  an  order  from  the  court  to  supply  the  ware  used  in  the 
palace,  which  is  a very  clean,  translucent  porcelain  with  cobalt  dec- 
oration. The  grandson  of  Kizayemon  discovered  the  use  of  sag- 
gers. 

Tucker,  William  Ellis.  About  the  year  1816  W.  E.  Tucker 
commenced  business  in  Philadelphia  as  a decorator  of  pottery,  and 
at  some  subsequent  period  which  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained 
started  the  manufacture  of  china  in  conjunction  with  his  brother 
Thomas.  The  works  were  at  the  corner  of  Market,  Schuylkill  and 
Front  streets.  It  was  some  time  prior  to  1827,  for  we  know  that  in 
that  year  a medal  was  awarded  him  by  the  Franklin  Institute.  It  is 
stated,  but  apparently  on  very  slender  premises,  that  the  workmen 
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lie  employed  purposely  spoiled  his  ware  and  did  all  they  could  to 
render  his  efforts  abortive.  A conspiracy  of  English  manufacturers 
is  even  charged,  but  the  story  must  be  taken  with  much  reservation. 
Some  time  before  Tucker’s  death  Judge  Hemphill  acquired  an  inter- 
est in  the  business,  and  he  afterward  carried  on  the  works  in  con- 
junction with  Thomas,  brother  of  W.  E.  Tucker.  He  afterward  sold 
out,  and  in  1837  Thomas  was  conducting  the  business  alone,  and 
the  works  were  closed  in  the  following  year.  The  products  were 
chiefly  table  ware,  and,  although  the  body  and  glaze  were  excellent, 
the  shapes  and  decorations  left  much  to  be  desired.  Foreign  compe- 
tition was  too  keen  for  the  infant  industry,  and  it  consequently  died 
of  public  neglect. 

Tunis.  The  ceramic  industry  here  dates  back  to  a period  of  high 
antiquity,  the  large  jars  found  at  Pompeii  having  been  made  at 
Djerba,  where  there  are  still  129  small  potteries  at  work.  The  trade 
has  declined  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  competition  of  the  potteries 
of  Bizerte  and  the  environs  of  Tunis.  The  potteries  of  Nebeul  were 
founded  by  immigrants  from  Djerba  three  or  four  hundred  years 
ago,  and  there  are  still  fifty-three  master  potters  running  twenty- 
eight  kilns.  Both  glazed  and  unglazed  ware  is  made,  for  the  former 
two  glazes,  yellow  and  green,  being  used.  The  principal  articles 
made  are  the  jar  or  “goulla,”  and  these  are  often  ornamented  with 
designs  in  brown.  Water  bottles,  plates,  lamps,  wash  basins  and 
other  domestic  utensils,  vases  for  flowers,  etc.,  are  also  made.  The 
sale  of  the  goods  is  effected  by  camel  loads,  always  of  assorted  kinds, 
Each  load  consists  of  fifty  “abars,”  the  unit  is  indicated  by  the  num- 
ber required  to  form  an  “abar.”  For  instance,  a strainer  is  of  abar 
size,  or  one-fiftieth  of  a load,  while  a smaller  one  is  a one-eighth 
abar,  or  one  four  hundred  and  eighth  part  of  a load.  The  value  of  a 
load  varies  from  about  $1.25  to  $2  or  $3.  In  Tunis  itself  there  is  a 
bank  of  clay  in  the  center  of  the  town  which  is  still  worked  by  sev 
eral  potteries.  Another  branch  of  the  industry  once  in  a flourishing 
condition,  but  now  fallen  off  to  a considerable  extent,  is  that  of 
glazed  paving  and  wall  tiles  introduced  by  the  Andalusians  into  Italy 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  contemporaneously  with 
their  settlement  in  Tunis. 

Tunstall,  one  of  the  towns  constituting  the  group  known  as 
“The  Potteries.”  The  trade  is  principally  earthenware,  several  im- 
portant manufactories  being  located  here.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  Booths,  Ltd.,  W.  PI.  Grindley  & Co.,  Pitcairns,  Ltd.,  Al- 
fred Meakin  and  Wedgwood  & Co.  The  population  is  about  16,000. 
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Here  is  the  United  States  consular  office,  where  all  invoices  from 
the  potteries  are  certified. 

Turin,  Italy.  A fabrique,  of  which  there  is  no  precise  document 
known,  and  which  is  only  known  to  have  existed  because  of  one  piece 
bearing  the  inscription  “ Fattu'in  Torino  adi  1 d setebre,  1577,’'  ex- 
isted in  France  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  this  town  possessed  another  manufactory,  whose 
products,  decorated  in  blue,  in  the  style  of  Savona,  are  marked  with 
the  sword  of  Savoy,  surmounted  by  the  royal  crown.  A magnificent 
dish  in  the  Sevres  Museum,  decorated  in  camaieu  blue  in  a remark- 
able manner,  with  a figure  subject  representing  Pharaoh’s  daughter 
placing  Moses  in  his  cradle,  bears  on  the  reverse  the  following  in- 
scription: “Fabrica  di  Torino  1736  Depint  da  Giorg  Gracinto  Ros- 
ser.” This  Hyacinthe  Roux  is  the  same  whose  Latinized  name 
(Rossetus)  is  found  on  a table  by  Moustiers  in  the  Limoges  Museum. 
A polychrome  piece  bears  the  inscription  : “Fabrica  Reale  di  Torino 
1737.”  About  1770  Prof.  Gioanetti  established  a soft  porcelain 
factory.  The  marks  are  a cross  in  the  paste,  or  in  color,  sometimes 
with  the  addition  of  a V or  V N.  The  products  were  tasteful  in 
shape  and  decoration. 

Turkey.  Pot- 
tery with  Persian 
designs  is  made  at 
Brousa  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora.  Brousa 
is  the  old  capital  of 
Turkey. 

Turner,  John, 

Longton,  1762-1786. 

He  was  an  extreme- 
ly clever  potter  and 
almost  equaled 
Wedgwood  in  the 
quality  of  his  blue 
and  white  jasper. 

In  fineness  of  grain 
it  left  nothing  to  be 
desired,  but  is  more 
porcellaneous,  and 
the  blue  has  a greenish  or  purplish  hue  in  it.  His  black  basaltes 
was  excellent,  as  was  also  his  cane  colored  or  bamboo  ware. 
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He  also  made  excellent  busts  in  fine  stoneware,  usually  mounted 
on  plinths  of  black  basaltes.  Miss  Metevard  says  his  works 
were  “of  a high  degree  of  beauty,  both  as  to  form  and  orig- 
inality.” He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons,  John  and  William,  who 
continued  the  manufacture  until  1803.  The  majority  of  his  produc- 
tions are  stamped  TURNER.  M 223. 

Turner,  Thos.,  born  in  1749,  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Turner,  rector 
of  Ely  Castle  and  private  chaplain  to  the  Countess  of  Wigtown, 
became  a partner  in  the  Caughley  works  in  1772.  He  had  served  an 
apprenticeship  at  the  Worcester  works,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  men  who  ever  graduated  from  that  time-honored  firm.  He 
was  not  only  a thoi  ough  practical  chemist,  but  was  also  a designer 
of  no  mean  abilty  and  a skilful  engraver.  Under  his  fostering  care 
the  works  soon  assumed  importance,  and  in  quality  and  design  com- 
peted closely  with  Worcester.  In  1780  he  went  to  France,  and 
brought  back  with  him  several  skilled  workmen,  whose  influence 
was  quickly  felt.  He  married  a daughter  of  Gallimore,  the  niece  of 
Thos.  Brown,  the  founder  of  the  works.  He  remained  in  possession 
of  the  works  until  1799,  when  they  were  sold  to  John  Rose.  (See 
Caughley.) 

Turnor,  Ralph,  contemporary  with  Thos.  Toft,  producing  sim- 
ilar slip-painted  wares. 

Twyford.  The  story  of  Josiah  Twyford  is  so  interwoven  with 
that  of  the  Elers  Bros,  and  that  of  John  Astbury  as  to  need  no  re- 
capitulation here.  When  the  Elers  left  Staffordshire,  and  Astbury 
by  his  energy  and  research  laid  the  foundation  for  the  triumphs  of 
Wedgwood,  Twyford  started  a manufactory  near  Shelton  Old  Hall, 
the  seat  of  Elijah  Fenton,  the  Staffordshire  poet,  and  the  site  of  the 
present  church  at  Shelton.  Specimens  of  bis  work  are  extremely 
rare,  and  they  are  similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  Elers.  Twyford 
died  in  1799,  and  was  buried  in  Stoke  Church.  The  precise  date  at 
which  the  Twyfords  gave  up  potting  at  the  original  works  is  not 
known,  but  they  have  continued  in  the  district,  with  probably  the 
lapse  of  a generation,  up  to  the  present  time.  Prior  to  fifty  years  ago 
the  Twyfords  made  general  pottery;  to-day  their  operations  are  con- 
fined to  sanitary  and  plumbers’  ware.  Mr.  T.  W.  Twyford  intro- 
duced many  innovations  in  the  manufacture  of  sanitary  earthenware, 
making  it  possible  in  many  cases  to  dispense  with  unsatisfactory 
wood  fittings.  Since  1897  the  firm  has  been  known  as  Twyfords, 
Limited. 

Tygs.  The  prototype  of  the  lavishly  embellished  loving  cup  of 
the  piesent  day  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
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one  preserved  in  the  Liverpool  Museum  being  dated  1612.  The 
earliest  were  provided  with  only  two  handles,  and  were  not  unlike  a 
mug  with  incurved  sides  tapering  towards  the  base.  Gradually  the 
number  of  handles  was  increased,  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  them 
to  have  eight  or  ten.  The  shape  became  more  globular,  and  some- 
times it  had  a gourd  like  swelling  in  the  middle.  The  term  seems  to 
have  originated  in  Staffordshire.  They  were  intended  for  the  use  of 
several  guests,  each 
person  drinking 
from  a separate  part 
of  the  rim.  From 
the  inscriptions  on 
them  they  seem 
mostly  to  have  been 
intended  as  presents 
to  housewives,  and 
as  an  ornament  for 
the  “dresser,”  and 
also  perhaps  to  show 
the  skill  of  the 
donor.  Probably 
they  were  only  used 
on  special  occasions,  and  this  may  account  for  why  so  many 
have  been  preserved  to  us.  The  handles  of  the  tyg  were  usually 
made  with  a sharp  curve  enriched  with  a small  loop  below 
and  a knob  above.  The  decorations  consisted  of  pieces  of  applied 
clay,  stamped  in  separate  molds,  and  later  of  slip  decorations.  Being 
presentation  pieces,  the  skill  of  the  potter  was  expended  on  them,  and 
though  the  result  was  not  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  present  ac- 
cepted canons  of  art,  they  display  an  ingenuity  and  creative  power 
which  we  cannot  but  admire  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  of  their  production  England  was  only  awake  to  the  dawn  of 
art,  and  the  commonest  kind  of  earthenware  satisfied  the  wants  of  a 
people  imperfectly  educated  and  of  primitive  habits.  Thus  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  may  not  justly  admire  the  productions  of  these 
early  English  potters.  When  the  use  of  earthenware  became  more 
general  tygs  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  local  custom  of  passing 
the  tyg  from  hand  to  hand  almost  entirely  vanished.  Loving  cups 
were  still  made  in  tortoise  shell,  or  salt  glaze  ware,  and  upon  them 
the  workmen  displayed  his  greatest  skill ; but  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  he  abandoned  the  numberless  combinations  of  handles  which 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  setting  around  his  favorite  piece. 
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Ucitiumi,  Kichizo,  a present-day  manufacturer  of  dark  red 
ware  at  Ivutani. 

Uji,  province  of  Yamashiro,  Japan.  Here  the  ware  known  as 
Asahi  Yaki  (Asahi  ware)  is  made.  The  name  is  derived  from  its 
color,  resembling  the  morning  light.  The  original  factory  was 
founded  about  1644.  At  the  present  time  tea  jars  and  tea  vases  of 
every  description  are  made.  Uji  is  the  most  celebrated  tea  district 
of  Japan. 

Ulysse  M.  Blois  manufactures  artistic  faience  in  the  old  Italian 
style  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Unaker.  In  the  patent  taken  out  in  1744  by  Edward  Heylin  and 
Thomas  Frye,  Bow,  they  stated  that  the  main  ingredient  in  the  por- 
celain body  was  an  earth  “the  produce  of  the  Cherokee  nation  in 
America,  called  by  the  natives  ‘unaker.’  ” It  was  identical  with 
kaolin. 

United  States.  The  history  of  modern  pottery  in  the  United 
States  is  necessarily  brief,  and,  as  has  been  the  case  with  many  other 
countries,  mainly  imitative.  Looking  back  on  the  early  days  of 
ceramicsin  Europe,  we  find  that  all  the  leading  potteries  there  were 
influenced  largely  in  the  matter  of  design  by  Oriental  suggestions, 
until  later  they  developed  a distinctive  style  of  their  own.  This  in- 
fluence is  plainly  observable  in  the  old  Delft  ware,  Meissen,  Chelsea, 
and  other  prominent  factories,  and  they  in  turn  found  their  imitators. 
It  hardly  seems  possible  that  the  capabilities  of  ceramics  have  been 
exhausted ; yet  a moment’s  reflection  will  sustain  the  fact  that  since 
the  days  of  Wedgwood  no  discovery  of  importance  has  been  made. 
The  industry  in  the  United  States  is,  of  course,  a transplanted  one, 
and  is  largely  of  English  origin.  It  would  be  interesting,  to  know 
the  exact  percentage  of  industries  founded  by  Englishmen,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  present  percentage  of  manufactories  owned  by  them. 
The  difference  would  demonstrate  beyond  a doubt  that  the  English- 
men are  now  in  a minority  as  small  as  formerly  their  majority  was 
large.  There  may  be,  but  we  do  not  call  to  mind  a single  English 
manufacturer  in  Trenton;  there  are  one  or  two  in  East  Liverpool 
who  may  be  so  classed,  and  these,  with  Edwin  Bennett  of  Baltimore, 
and  the  Mayers,  of  Beaver  Falls,  constitute  the  minority.  The  indus- 
try may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  distinctly  American.  In  the 
period  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War  but  little  pottery  seems  to 
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have  been  imported  to  this  country,  and  its  use  was  restricted  to  the 
few.  The  first  attempt  at  pottery  seems  to  have  been  made  by  a Mr. 
Bartlem,  a Staffordshire  potter,  who  emigrated  to  South  Carolina  in 
1765  or  1766,  but  the  venture  was  not  a successful  one.  Another  at- 
tempt was  made  at  Philadelphia  in  1770,  of  which  nothing  is  known 
except  some  advertisements  in  newspapers  of  the  period,  and  that 
in  1771  it  was  reported  in  England  that  “better  cups  and  saucers  are 
made  than  at  Bow  or  Stratford.”  In  1789  Samuel  Dennis  made  an 
unsuccessful  application  for  State  aid  in  founding  a stoneware  pot- 
tery in  Connecticut  in  which  he  promised  to  make  ware  resembling 
Staffordshire  queensware.  A few  years  afterward  (1796)  Charles 
Lathrop,  of  Norwich,  in  that  State,  was  making  earthenware  and 
stoneware,  and  about  the  same  period  Isaac  Hanford,  at  Hartford, 
and  Adam  States,  of  Stonington,  were  also  engaged  in  potting.  In 
1800  Van  Wickle  had  a stoneware  factory  at  Old  Bridge,  N.  J.,  and 
two  years  later  Price,  at  Sayerville,  started  another.  They  both  used 
clay  from  South  Amboy.  There  were  doubtless  other  attempts  made, 
of  which  no  record  remains.  We  have  already  noted  the  fact  that 
in  1825  a factory  for  the  manufacture  of  natural  porcelain  was 
started  in  Jersey  City  by  a number  of  Frenchmen,  which  later  de- 
veloped into  the  American  Pottery  Company,  where  printing  was 
first  practiced  in  America ; that  Perrine  & Co.  had  a stoneware  fac- 
tory in  Baltimore  in  1820 ; and  the  efforts  of  W.  E.  Tucker  about  the 
same  period  to  manufacture  china  in  Philadelphia.  In  1834  Jas. 
Bennett  built  a small  works  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  at  East  Liver- 
pool, the  foundation  of  a pottery  center  which  has  since  assumed  pro- 
portions entitling  it  to  the  honor  of  being  to  America  what  “The 
Potteries”  are  to  England.  In  1838  the  Hudson  River  Pottery  at 
Twelfth  street,  New  York,  was  started,  and  in  1847  Lyman  Fenton 
& Co.  at  Bennington,  V L,  erected  the  works  where  afterwards  biscuit 
figures  were  first  made  in  America.  A year  later  Chas.  Cartlidge 
was  manufacturing  china  in  the  shape  of  door  furniture  at  Greenpoint 
and  afterwards  made  table  china  in  commercial  quantities,  and  in  the 
same  locality  two  years  later  the  present  Union  Porcelain  Works 
were  inaugurated.  In  1852  Taylor  & Speeler  commenced  business 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  a small  way,  and  from  this  humble  beginning 
have  arisen  great  hives  of  industry,  which,  passing  through  fluctuat- 
ing fortunes  and  having  overcome  the  many  difficulties  inseparable 
from  the  use  of  new  materials,  whose  adaptability  time  alone  would 
prove,  have  emerged  triumphant.  These  pioneer  potters,  these  in- 
defatigable workers,  who  by  their  grit  and  determination  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  ceramic  art  in  America,  are  not  too  well  known, 
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and  occupy  a far  less  prominent  position  in  the  minds  of  collectors 
and  the  public  than  will  be  accorded  to  them  in  ages  to  come.  The 
rime  will  surely  arrive  when  the  productions  of  Philadelphia,  of 
Chas.  Cartlidge,  of  Jas.  Carr,  of  the  Jersey  City  Pottery,  and  others 
of  our  early  potters  will  be  of  inestimable  value  as  records  of  their 
work ; and  it  is  even  now  not  too  early  to  store  away  specimens  of 
the  work  of  Thomas  Copeland,  of  the  New  England  Pottery,  of  the 
Robertsons,  of  Chelsea;  of  Burroughs  & Mountford,  of  Trenton;  of 
the  creations  of  that  erratic  genius,  Isaac  Broome ; of  the  Ott  & 
Brewer  productions,  and  of  others  who  have  made  and  are  making 
pottery  which  in  the  future  shall  show  the  progress  in  the  United 
States  of  the  potter’s  art.  To  follow  the  development  of  this  in  its 
later  days  would  only  be  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  written ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  convenience  the  following  table  has  been  compiled. 
The  Trenton  potteries  are  omitted,  as  they  already  have  been  tabu- 
lated. The  present  style  of  firm  name  is  here  used : 

1840 — Harker  Pottery  Company,  East  Liverpool,  O. 

1844 — Goodwin  Pottery  Company. 

1853 —  Knowles,  Taylor  & Knowles  Co.,  East  Liverpool. 

1854 —  New  England  Pottery  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

1857 — Vodrey  Pottery  Company,  East  Liverpool. 

3:857 — James  Carr,  New  York. 

1866 — Chelsea  Pottery  (Robertsons). 

1868 — C.  C.  Thompson  Pottery,  East  Liverpool. 

1871 — Onondaga  Pottery  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1874 — Homer  Laughlin,  East  Liverpool,  O. 

1876 — Potters’  Co-operative  Company. 

1879 — Steubenville  Pottery  Company,  Steubenville,  O. 

1879 — Wellsville  Pioneer  Pottery  Company,  Wellsville,  Ohio. 

1879 —  Wheeling  Pottery  Company,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

1880 —  Rookwood  Pottery,  Cincinnati,  O. 

1880 —  Faience  Manufacturing  Company,  Greenpoint,  N.  Y. 

1881 —  Mayer  Pottery  Company,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

1887 — Sebring  Pottery  Company,  East  Liverpool,  O. 

1887 — Warwick  China  Company,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

During-  the  half  century  that  potting  may  be  said  to  have  been 
in  existence  in  the  United  States  a gratifying  progress  has  been 
made.  At  one  time,  through  the  giving  out  of  clay  beds  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  another  clay  of  exactly  the  same  quality,  the  in- 
dustry^ seemed  in  danger  of  extinction,  and  though  this  unavoidable 
cause  put  back  American  pottery  fully  tw-enty  years,  the  energy  of 
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those  engaged  in  the  business  finally  triumphed,  and  the  earthenware 
now  produced  equals  that  made  in  any  other  country,  with,  perhaps, 
the  exception  of  England.  In  the  matter  of  shapes  and  designs, 
while  they  often  lack  originality,  they  are  always  tasteful  and  neat, 
and  if  the  public  demands  designs  which  do  not  rise  beyond  a certain 
prettiness,  that  demand  has  to  be  satisfied.  Only  a few  years  ago  and 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  named  any  pottery  of  note  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  Rookwood,  producing  what 
could  be  legitimately  termed  art  goods.  Happily  to-day  no  such 
difficulty  exists,  and  the  mere  mention  of  such  names  as  Newcomb, 
Grueby,  Brouwer,  and  the  Ceramic  Art  Company  arouses  a pardon- 
able pride.  China  for  some  reason  has  been  neglected,  though  the 
Onondaga  Pottery  Company  at  Syracuse  and  the  Union  Porcelain 
Works  at  Greenpoint  have  bodies  in  which  there  are  possibilities  for 
the  development  of  purely  ornamental  pieces  as  great  as  those  of  any 
other  country. 

United  States  Pottery,  Bennington,  Vt.  A factory  was  es- 
tablished here  about  1846  for  the  manufacture  of  white,  yellow  and 
Rockingham,  the  proprietors  being  C.  W.  Fenton,  H.  D.  Hall  and  J. 
Norton.  Afterward  the  firm  became  Lyman  & Fenton,  and  in  1849 
the  United  States  Pottery.  It  only  existed  until  1858,  and  is  chiefly 
noteworthy  on  account  of  the  fact  that  biscuit  figures  were  made 
there  the  first  time  in  America.  Mr.  Barber  states  that  this  was  “in 
1846,  or  possibly  the  preceding  year,”  but  this  latter  is  scarcely  prob- 
able in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  first  piece  made  by  John  Mountford 
at  Copelands  was  cast  Dec.  25,  1845.  Daniel  Greatbach,  formerly  of 
the  Jersey  City  Pottery  Company,  was  a modeler  there,  and  repro- 
duced his  Hound  handle  pitcher,  varying  the  top  part.  M 224 
and  387. 

Union  Pottery  Company,  East  Liverpool,  O.  Manufacturers 
of  earthenware.  M 225. 

Union  Porcelain  Works,  Brooklyn.  This  is  the  only  manu- 
factory in  the  United  States  making  a true  hard  porcelain.  Orig- 
inally established  about  1854  by  a number  of  German  workmen  as  a 
manufactory  of  bone  china,  it  was  rescued  from  extinction,  which 
their  want  of  knowledge  and  dishonesty  nearly  precipitated,  by  Mr. 
Tlios.  C.  Smith,  who  had  joined  them  in  1857.  His  purpose  origin- 
ally was  to  abandon  the  works  and  turn  the  property  to  account  in 
some  other  way,  but  a timely  visit  to  France  so  interest- 
ed him  that  his  resolution  weakened,  and  on  his  return, 
armed  with  the  results  of  his  visits  to  French  and  Eng- 
lish potteries,  the  manufacture  of  bone  china  was  recommenced. 
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This  body  was  retained  until  November,  1863, , and  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  experiments  were  made  with  a view  to  produce  a purely 
kaolinic  china.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1865  that  he  was  able  to 
place  on  the  market  plain  white  tableware.  In  the  year  following  he 
commenced  to  decorate,  his  chief  designer  and  modeler  being  Karl 
Muller,  who  has  produced  several  important  pieces,  such  as  the  Cen- 
tury and  Iveramos  vases.  Vases  and  statuettes  are  made,  but  the 
principal  production  is  tableware,  which  is  of  excellent  quality,  both 
in  body  and  glaze,  and,  on  the  whole,  tastefully  decorated.  M 226. 

Un-yei.  A Japanese  manufacturer  of  Fujina  ware  ( q . v. ) . 
Specimens  of  his  work  date  from  1830  to  1840. 

Urbacic  Gebruder,  Turn,  near  Teplitz.  Art  ware  in  ivory  and 
majolica  with  a line  of  fine  figures. 

Urbino,  Italy.  Faience  fabriques  existed  at  Urbino  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  it  was  only  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
sixteenth  that  they  attained,  under  the  protection  of  Guidobaldo  II., 
a place  of  such  importance  that  they  must  be  ranked  among  the  fore- 
most of  Italian  manufactories.  With  those  of  Faenza  the  faiences  of 
Urbino  may  be  considered  the  most  artistic  and  the  most  remarkable 
ceramic  products  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  renown  was  such 
as  to  make  them  esteemed  as  gifts  worthy  of  presentation  to  sover- 
eigns themselves,  and  for  a long  while  it  was  commonly  believed  in 
Italy  that  many  of  them  were  painted  by  Raphael,  whose  compo- 
sitions were  reproduced  with  incontestable  perfection.  Three  ar- 
tists contributed  to  establish  this  renown.  The  first  was  Guido 
Durantino,  whose  reputation  was  widespread,  and  who  received  im- 
portant orders  from  foreigners,  as  is  proved  by  several  pieces  of  a 
service  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Constable  Montmorency,  and  dishes 
with  the  escutcheons  of  the  Cardinal-Chancellor  Dupont.  Durantino 
signed  his  works  with  his  name  in  full,  preceded  by  the  title  of  the 
subject  represented — a pompous  style  later  much  exaggerated  by 
other  Urbino  artists.  The  works  of  Guido  Durantino,  or  Guido 
Fontana  (q.  v.),  while  sometimes  incorrect  in  drawing,  traced  in  blue 
with  dry,  hard  modeling,  are  easily  recognized  by  the  vigor  of  their 
coloring  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  orange,  which  is  almost  red,  and 
the  free,  bold  execution.  This  artist  was  the  first  to  cover  the  object 
with  decorations  without  regard  to  the  form  of  the  piece,  and  despite 
this  fault,  of  which  the  Faenza  artists  are  guiltless,  he  may  be  easily 
forgiven  when  one  sees  the  richness  of  his  coloring  and  the  beauti- 
ful execution  of  his  marvelous  ceramics.  An  artist  no  less  celebrated, 
who  lived  at  the  same  epoch,  was  Francisco  Xanto  Avelli  da  Rovigo, 
who  signed  his  works  in  full  or  with  his  initials  and  the  date — “X. 
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N.,  F.  X.  A.  R.,  Urbino,  1530.”  In  his  Notice  des  Faiences  Itali- 
ennes,  M.  Darcel  says : “A  skilful  artist,  Xanto  lacks  neither  style 
nor  breadth  in  drawing,  and  if  there  are  among  his  paintings  those 
that  indicate  haste  and  little  care  there  are  others  that  rival  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  faience  painting  that  have  ever  been  produced. 
The  general  tone  of  his  painting  is  light,  with  contrasts  of  brilliant 
black  and  luminous  greens  that  give  fine  effect  in  his  foliage  and 
draperies.”  Xanto  copied  principally  from  engravings  after  Raphael, 
which  he  often  modified  and  rearranged  according  to  his  own  taste. 
The  long  inscriptions  on  the  reverse  of  his  pieces,  intended  as  a com- 
ment or  description  of  the  subjects  represented,  show  that  if  they 
emanated  from  the  artist  himself  he  was  a man  of  culture.  (See 
Francesco  Xanto.)  About  the  time  of  Xanto’s  death,  in  1545,  or 
a little  later,  another  artist  appeared  whose  name  dominates  those  of 
all  others  in  the  history  of  the  fabrique  of  Urbino — he  was  Orazio 
Fontana,  son  of  Guido  Fontana,  who  possessed  a studio  in  which 
Orazio  worked  until  1563.  The  subjects  painted  by  Orazio  are  easily 
recognized  by  a light  outline  made  with  the  blue  which  he  used  in 
drawing  his  figures  and  with  which  he  modeled  the  flesh  ; sometimes 
the  same  subject  is  painted  entirely  in  camaieu  blue,  and  in  a style 
far  superior  to  the  usual  execution  of  majolicas.  The  decorations 
with  grotesques  are  principally  due  to  Orazio  Fontana,  or,  at  least,  to 
his  atelier.  Some  of  these  decorations  are  most  remarkable  for  their 
grace  and  skill,  and  are  usually  inspired  by  the  compositions  of  Jean 
d’Undine  and  of  Perino  del  Vaga.  (See  Fontana.)  Another  family 
of  artists — that  of  Patanazzi— whose  works  date  from  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  round  up  the  series  of  faience  painters  at  Urbino. 
The  oldest  was  Antonio  Patanzzi,  who  most  closely  followed  the 
traditions  of  Orazio  Fontana.  This  family  seem  to  have  retained  an 
atelier  for  a long  time,  for  we  again  find  in  1620  the  name  of  a Pat- 
anazzi, Vincenzio,  who,  proud  of  his  precocious  talent,  signed  the 
pieces  he  painted  with  his  full  name  and  the  mention  of  his  age : Vin- 
cenzio Patanazzi  da  Urbino  di  eta  danni  trcdici  del  1622.”  He  was 
probably  the  son  of  Alfonso,  of  whom  there  are  several  pieces  known, 
dated  on  the  first  year  of  the  seventeenth  century — “ Alfonso  Patanazzi 
fecit — Urbino  1606.”  It  was  at  Urbino  that  the  faiences  with  figures, 
chimeras  and  ornaments,  etc.,  in  relief  were  made,  which,  despite 
their  execution  and  the  coarseness  of  the  enamel,  are  usually  of  dec- 
orative form.  But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  products  of  Urbino 
are  without  doubt  the  magnificent  vases  for  which  Battista  Frances 
made  the  designs,  that  were  in  part  executed  by  Orazio  Fontana. 
After  the  death  of  the  last  duke  of  Urbino  this  incomparable  series, 
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which  comprises  not  less  than  380  vases,  was  carried  to  the  Santa 
Casa  of  Loretto,  where  they  may  still  be  seen  to-day.  According  to 
Passeri,  artists  of  talent — B.  Franco,  Raffaele  del.  Borgo,  and  others 
— did  not  disdain  to  become  ceramic  painters,  and  join  with  Orazio 
to  execute  this  series.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  a 
Frenchman,  named  Rolet,  was  established  at  Urbino,  where  he  made 
faiences  with  rather  coarse  decorations  in  the  style  of  Moustiers,  and 
marked  them  with  the  following  singular  inscription:  “Fabrica  di 

majolica  Una  di  Monsieur  Rolct,  in  Urbino  a 28  Aprile  1773.”  M 227. 

Ureshino,  province  of  Hizen,  Japan.  Near  Jhis  place  are  sit- 
uated the  factories  of  Shida,  Koshida  and  Yoshida,  which  were  es- 
tablished about  1764-71.  They  manufactured  articles  for  domestic 
use,  ornamented  with  cobalt.  Plates  only  were  produced  at  Shida, 
while  both  at  Koshida  and  Yoshida  cheap  and  inferior  teacups  and 
bowls  formed  part  of  the  trade. 

Utzchneider  & Co.,  Sarreguemines.  This  manufactory  was 
founded  in  1770  by  Paul  Utzchneider,  and  is  still  carried  on  by  his 
descendants  under  the  style  of  Utzchneider  & Co.  To  retain  its  claim 
as  a French  pottery  the  firm  have  opened  a branch  works  at  Degoin 
in  France.  The  products  ore  the  firm  have  been  extremely  varied  and 
have  always  had  a high  reputation.  Imitations  of  jasper,  marble, 
granite  and  porphyry  of  the  most  beautiful  description,  jasper 
ware  similar  to  Wedgwood’s,  vases  with  black  grounds  and  elaborate 
designs  in  white  enamel  heightened  with  gold  and  jewels,  large  vases 
and  pedestals  in  majolica,  and  art  tiles,  are  among  some  of  the  prod- 
ucts. M 194. 


V 

Valencia.  The  almost  unbroken,  if  unwritten,  record  of  pot- 
tery in  Valencia  dates  from  the  Roman  epoch  to  the  present  day. 
Before  its  conquest  by  James  I.  of  Arragon,  in  1239,  potteries  had 
long  been  established,  and  were  of  such  importance  that  the  Moorish 
potters  of  Xativa  (San  Filippo)  were  protected  by  special  edict. 
This  charter  provides  that  every  master  potter  making  vases,  domes- 
tic vessels,  tiles  “rajolas”  (an  Arabic  name  synonymous  with  azu- 
lejos)  should  pay  a “besant"  annually,  and  freely  pursue  his  calling. 
These  wares  were  so  highly  esteemed  in  Italy  that  the  Venetian 
Senate  in  1455  passed  an  ordinance  declaring  that  no  earthenware 
should  be  admitted  into  the  dominions  of  the  Signory  except  crucibles 
and  majolica  of  Valencia.  The  illustration  represents  a vase  of  this 
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period,  and  has  a pierced  scroll  and  votive  inscription,  and  is  covered 
with  a beautiful  golden  luster.  At  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  Valencian  wares 
had  lost  nearly  all  their  Moresque 
character,  and  the  employment  of 
copper  luster  only  was  retained,  the 
designs  having  figures  in  the  cos- 
tume of  that  period,  and  coarse  leaf- 
age or  birds,  with  rococo  ornaments. 

(See  Spain.) 

Valenciennes  (France).  The 
manufactory  founded  at  Valen- 
ciennes about  1735  by  Fr.  Louis 
Dorez,  whose  father  was  established 
at  Lille,  was  directly,  after  the  death 
of  the  founder,  in  1739,  by  his 
widow,  and  later  by  Joseph  Ber- 
nard, whose  incapacity  compromised 
the  existence  of  the  establishment, 
and  finally  it  was  taken  in  charge  by 
Claude  Dorez,  brother  of  Louis. 

The  faiences  of  Valenciennes  are  not 
distinguished  by  originality  ; as  at  Lille,  they  were  imitations  ot  the 
products  in  vogue  in  the  center  of  manufacture  in  France,  those  of 
Rouen  especiallv.  Nothing  precise  is  known  of  another  manufactory 
that  existed  from  1755  to  1757,  nor  of  that  directed  by  Becar  from 
1772  to  1774.  Fauquez  made  porcelain  at  Valenciennes  in  1785,  and 
the  works  were  in  1787  taken  by  Lamoninary.  M 230. 

Valognes.  Hard  porcelain  of  the  best  quality  was  made  here 
from  1800  to  1810.  Many  artists  from  the  Sevres  factory  were 
employed. 

Van  Briggle  Pottery.  Mr.  Van  Briggle,  a former  artist  at 
Rookwood,  has  a small  pottery  at  Colorado  Springs,  where  he  pro- 
duces works  with  a beautiful  dead  giaze  and  with  ornament  in  low 
relief  modeled  directly  on  the  green”  clay,  and  the  glaze  or  glazes 
then  blended  on.  This  decorative  modeling  is  most  effective  and  is 
applied  with  the  finest  adjustment  to  the  shape  of  the  piece. 

Vance  Faience  Company,  Tiltonville,  Ohio.  This  was  orga- 
nized in  1900,  Mr.  C.  W.  Franzheim  being  the  president  An  earnest 
effort  is  being  made  to  produce  a strictly  artistic  line  of  goods,  the 
management  being  convinced  that  an  effort  in  this  direction  applied 
to  articles  of  utility  as  well  as  those  of  a more  ornamental  character 
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would  meet  with  prompt  recognition.  Whilst  the  development  of 
their  plans  has  of  necessity  been  somewhat  slow,  they  are  now  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  show  that  in  the  near  future  they  will  place  on 

the  market  some  effects  as  orig- 
inal as  they  are  artistic  and 
which  should  place  them  easily 
in  the  front  rank  of  manufact- 
urers. The  molds  of  the  Great- 
bach  Jug  used  at  the  U.  S.  Pot- 
tery, Bennington,  Vt.,  are  in 
their  possession,  and  this  they 
have  reproduced.  We  give  an 
illustration  of  it.  They  have 
been  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  a little  coterie  of  en- 
thusiastic artists  from  whom 
good  results  will  quickly  ma- 
terialize. M 373. 

Van  Hamme,  J.  A.  Wil- 
liam III.  did  all  m his  power  to  foster  the  introduction  into  England 
of  the  faience  of  his  own  country,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
presents  of  his  own  portrait  on  large  dishes.  According  to  Henry 
Walpole,  his  ambassador  at  The  Hague  persuaded  A.  Von  Hamme 
to  go  to  England  and  establish  a factory  there.  In  1676  he  took  out 
a patent  for  the  sole  practice  of  “the  art  of  making  tiles,  porcelain 
and  other  earthenware  after  the  way  practiced  in  Holland,  which  has 
not  been  practiced  in  this  our  Kingdom.”  However,  many  pieces  of 
English  Delft  ware  bear  dates  anterior  to  this  patent. 

Van  Wickle.  About  the  year  1800  Van  Wickle  had  a stone- 
ware factory  in  operation  at  Old  Bridge,  now  called  Herbertsville, 
N.  J.  The  clay  used  was  obtained  from  Morgan’s  Bank  at  South 
Amboy. 

Vanloo.  A celebrated  French  artist  who  supplied  many  designs 
for  figures  and  groups  which  were  executed  by  competent  artists  at 
Sevres  during  its  first  period. 

Varages  (Var).  There  were  at  Varages  from  1740  to  1800  six 
fabriques  that  all  imitated  more  or  less  coarsely  the  faience  of  Mous- 
tiers,  which  was  situated  only  eight  leagues  from  this  little  place. 
None  of  the  six  fabriques  appears  to  have  marked  its  products, 
though  there  is  a dish  in  the  Sevres  Museum  attributed  to  Varages, 
decorated  with  detached  bouquets  in  the  Moustiers  style. 

Variegated  Wares.  Under  this  title  are  included  the  marbled. 
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combed,  agate  and  tortoiseshell  wares  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries,  and  even  earlier.  They  were  thoroughly  English  in 
character,  and  though  early  specimens  were  rough  and  crude,  in  the 
hands  of  such  experienced  potters  as  Dr.  Thomas  Wedgwood, 
Thomas  Whieldon  and  Josiali  Wedgwood  some  beautiful  effects 
were  produced. 

Vecchio,  F.  del,  Naples,  made  faience  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Vengobechea,  Gabriel,  made  coarsely  painted  faience  plates, 
signed  with  his  name  in  full,  at  TIouda,  in  Holland,  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Venice  (Italy).  Venice  possessed  from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  manufactories  whose  products,  now  rare,  were  dated  1542, 
1543,  1546,  1562,  etc.,  and  were  in  no  wise  remarkable,  especially 
when  compared  with  the  products  of  other  Italian  fabriques  of  the 
same  period.  About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century — 
probably  in  a fabrique  established  at  Murano  by  the  brothers  Bar- 
tolini,  who  asked  the  Senate  for  authority  to  open  a store  in  Venice — 
faience  was  produced  of  a distinctive  style,  characterized  by  the  fine- 
ness, lightness,  and,  above  all,  by  the  density  of  the  body,  which  was 
as  resonant  as  metal.  This  series  is  composed  principally  of  large 
dishes,  slightly  convex,  ornamented  with  flowers,  etc.,  in  relief  on  the 
brim.  The  reliefs  are  defined  by  fine  outlines  drawn  in  black  or  blue, 
and  the  centers  are  decorated  with  landscapes,  broadly  painted  and 
strongly  colored,  representing  most  frequently  ruins.  Often  the 
entire  piece  is  ornamented  with  embossments  in  relief,  raised  in  pale 
blue  on  a dark  blue  ground.  Venice  also  produced  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century  carefully  painted  faiences  of  fine  body,  with 
pseudo-Chinese  decoration,  recalling  that  of  its  porcelain. 

Verneuilles.  Faience  manufactured  at  Bordeaux,  and  so 
marked  in  stencil  with  two  V’s  in  monogram,  has  been  ascribed  to 
Verneuilles. 

Verhagen,  johannes.  Master  potter  established  from  1725  to 
1759  at  the  Sign  of  the  New  Moor's  Head,  a fabrique  upon  which 
he  impressed  a high  artistic  character.  He  signed  with  his  initials, 
accompanied  by  a date.  After  his  death  his  widow  continued  the 
manufactory,  but  she  adopted  the  following  as  her  mark : “C.  B.  S.” 
M 232. 

Verhaast,  Gysbert.  Ceramic  painter  born  at  Delft  in  1737. 
His  works,  painted  in  polychrome,  are  veritable  masterpieces  of  color 
and  execution,  and  have  erroneously  been  attributed  to  Johannes 
Vermeer.  Some  of  them  are  signed  in  full  “G.  Verhaast.” 

Verona  (Italy).  There  is  but  one  piece  known  that  can  with 
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certainty  be  attributed  to  this  city,  which,  however,  according  to 
Piccolpasso,  possessed  about  1540  a considerable  number  of  fa- 
briques.  It  is  a very  beautiful  dish,  representing  “Alexander  and 
the  Family  of  Darino,”  and  bearing  the  inscription:  “1563  adi  15 
genaro  Gin  Giovani  Batista  da  faensa.  In  Verona.”  A monogram 
composed  of  an  M joined  probably  to  a V,  but  illegible  because  of 
a slight  accident  in  firing,  accompanies  this  inscription. 

Verses  on  Pottery.  Jugs,  mugs,  etc.,  of  the  old  English  potter, 
1775-1800,  were  often  inscribed  with  inscriptions  and  verses.  The 
Willett  collection  at  Brighton  is  particularly  rich  in  these.  Some 
of  these  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting.  Tom  Paine  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  potters — a jug  bearing  his 
portrait  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  a picture  of  him  addressing  a 
herd  of  pigs,  from  the  back  of  one  on  which  he  is  riding,  with  this 
couplet : 

“Ye  pigs  who  never  went  to  college, 

You  must  not  pass  for  pigs  of  knowledge.” 

A white  mug  has  these  lines: 

“Prithee,  Tom  Paine,  why  wilt  thou  meddling  be 
In  other  business  which  concerns  not  thee? 

For  while  thereon  thou  dost  extend  thy  cares, 

Thou  dost  at  home  neglect  thy  own  affairs. 

God  save  the  King!" 

Another  mug,  in  addition  to  the  above,  has  the  uncomplimentary 
addition : 

“Observe  the  wicked  and  malicious  man 
Projecting  all  the  mischief  that  he  can.” 

Different  trades  and  societies  were  favorite  subjects,  the  cotton 
spinners  being  honored  with  this  couplet : 

“We  cheerfully  labor,  we  merrily  sing; 

Are  true  to  our  masters,  our  country  and  king.” 

While  the  potter's  art  is  thus  extolled : 

“What  handicraft  can  with  our  art  compare! 

For  pots  are  made  of  what  we  potters  are.” 
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The  tailor  as  a sportsman  is  lampooned  in  the  following  lines : 

“There  was  a tailor  a-shooting  would  go, 

Who  before  had  ne’er  fired  a gun,  we  well  know ; 

The  piece,  double  charged,  hit  him  full  in  the  breast, 

And  gave  him  the  attitude  as  here  expressed ; 

The  gun  left  his  hands,  and  the  birds  flew  away, 

And  the  tailor’s  been  sick  of  the  sport  to  this  day.” 

The  collier  and  the  coal  merchant  are  represented  by : 

“Success  to  the  collier  that  works  underground! 

No  better  man  living  there  is  to  be  found.” 

“Coals  by  the  bushel,  coals  by  the  peck, 

If  you  have  not  a horse  and  cart  you  may  carry 
them  on  your  neck.” 

Which  bit  of  doggerel  was  evidently  the  production  of  Richard 
Nason,  who  appears  on  the  reverse  of  the  mug  in  the  act  of  driving 
a cartload  of  coal.  The  farmer  is  eulogized  in  many  more  or  less 
good  verses,  among  which  is  the  practical  reflection : 

“He  that  by  the  plow  would  thrive, 

Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive,” 

and  the  following  superlative  lines  : 

“Let  the  wealthy  and  great  roll  in  splendor  and  state; 

I envy  them  not,  I declare  it. 

I eat  my  own  lamb,  my  own  chickens  and  ham  ; 

I shear  my  own  fleece  and  I wear  it. 

I have  lawns,  I have  bowers,  I have  fruit,  1 have  flowers  ; 
The  lark  is  my  morning  alarmer ; 

So,  my  jolly  boys,  now,  here’s  God  speed  the  plough ! 

Long  life  and  success  to  the  farmer!” 

Sports  of  all  kinds,  from  cockfighting  to  horseracing,  are  largely 
represented,  while  amatory  lines  are  so  numerous  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  selection.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  eating  and 
drinking  were  not  exploited,  the  most  celebrated  example  of  the 
combination  of  the  two  being  a cup  with  the  device  of  a gridiron 
surrounded  by  the  motto  “Beef  and  Liberty.”  This  is  the  identical 
cup  made  and  used  for  “The  Sublime  Society  of  Beefsteaks,”  or,  as 
the  members  called  themselves  for  shortness,  “The  Steaks.”  The 
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society  was  founded  by  Rich,  the  actor,  in  1772,  and  met  everv 
Saturday  night,  the  fare  being  restricted  to  beefsteaks,  punch  and 
port  wine — the  punch,  no  doubt,  being  brewed  in  this  very  cup. 
Fancy  such  a company  as  Hogarth,  Sir  James  Thornhill,  Garrick, 
Churchill,  Rich,  Colman,  John  Kemble,  Dr.  Johnson,  the  Dukes  of 
Clarence  and  Sussex,  gathered  around  the  board,  and  joined  later 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  admit  whom  the  number  of  “Steaks”  was 
increased  from  the  original  twenty-four  to  twenty-five.  In  1808 
the  property  and  archives  of  the  society  were  destroyed  by  fire,  this 
cup  and  the  club  gridiron  being  alone  saved. 

Verstelle,  Geertruy.  She  was  a faience  manufacturer  estab- 
lished at  Delft  at  the  Sign  of  the  Old  Moor’s  Head.  The  products, 
of  which  some  are  of  a fine  and  careful  execution,  while  the  most 
are  of  ordinary  make,  bear  the  initials  of  her  name — “G.  V.  S.” 

Vezzi  Brothers,  Venice.  A china  manufactory — the  first  after 
Medici — was  founded  in  Venice  by  Francesco  Vezzi  about  1726, 
and  continued  until  1740.  Some  very  beautiful  works  were  attrib- 
uted to  this  fabrique.  The  brothers  were  ennobled  by  the  Senate  in 
1716.  M233. 

Victoria  Porcelain  Works,  Altrohlau,  near  Carlsbad.  These 
works  are  controlled  by  Lazarus,  Rosenfeld  & Lehman,  of  New 
York.  The  china  made  is  of  fair  quality,  and  the  decorations  neat 
1716.  M 233. 

Vienna.  The  royal  factory  here  was  established  in  1719  by 
Claude  Innocent  du  Pasquier,  who  induced  a workman  from  Meis- 
sen, named  Stenzel,  to  break  his  oath  and  go  to  Vienna.  He  had  as 
partners  C.  Conrad  Hunger,  Martin  Peter  and  Heinrich  Zender. 
Conrad,  not  being  promptly  paid,  did  not  communicate  the  secret, 
and  after  two  years  of  unsuccessful  work  the  factory  was  suspended. 
Du  Pasquier,  however,  managed  to  obtain  the  secret,  but  not  meeting 
with  much  success  he  sold  the  factory  to  the  Government  in  1747, 
and  Marie  Theresa  appointed  him  as  director.  Lip  to  1790  the  best 
work  of  Joseph  Neidermeyer,  the  figure  modeler,  was  produced. 
The  factory  was  offered  for  sale  in  1784,  but  no  buyer  appeared. 
In  1785,  under  Baron  de  Sorgenthal,  great  progress  was  made, 
and  the  works  were  at  their  best  until  about  1820.  Good  imitations 
of  Wedgwood  ware  were  produced  under  the  direction  of  Flaxman. 
The  works  of  such  artists  as  Angelica  Kaufmann  and  Watteau  were 
beautifully  copied,  in  conjunction  with  that  rich  gilding  for  which 
Vienna  is  so  justly  celebrated.  Leithner  produced  some  charming 
colors,  the  most  notable  of  which  was  a rich  cobalt  blue  and  a brown 
red.  A fine  staff  of  artists  was  employed,  which  included  Foestler, 
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mythological  subjects;  Lamprecht,  who  afterward  worked  at  Sevres, 
animals;  Joseph  Nigg,  flower  pieces;  Varsanni,  Wech,  Perger, 
Raffey,  Schallez  and  others.  George  Perl  succeeded  Leithner,  and 
is  distinguished  as  a decorator.  Alexander  Lowe  was  appointed  to 
the  directorate  in  1856,  and  during  this  period — in  1864 — the  factory 
ceased  to  exist.  The  Austrian  shield  was  the  trademark,  and  from 
1784  to  1864  the  last  three  numerals  of  the  year  were  embossed  in 
the  clay — thus,  863  for  1863.  The  mark  is  now  used  almost  indis- 
criminately, both  by  manufacturers  and  decorators.  At  the  present 
day  Vienna  possesses  no  china  manufactory,  but  there  are  a number 
of  china  decorators.  The  Vienna  Tile  Works  is  an  immense  con- 
cern, employing  8,000  hands  in  its  multifarious  productions  of  brick, 
roofing,  stove  and  bath  or  wall  tiles.  M 235. 

Vieux  Sevres.  This  term  is  arbitrarily  applied  to  Sevres  soft 
china  porcelain  made  before  the  year  1800. 

Villengen  in  the  Black  Forest.  Hans  Kraut,  who  died  in 
1590,  made  tiles  and  bas-reliefs  in  the  style  of  JSJuremburg. 

V illeroy  & Boch.  Established  January  1,  1841,  by  the  two 
families  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  manufactories  carried  on  by 
them  at  Wallerfangen,  Septfontaines  and  Mettlach.  The  Waller- 
fangen  factory  was  founded  in  1789  by  Nicholas  Villeroy,  a native 
of  Metz,  after  he  had  given  up  a small  factory  at  Frauenberg,  Alsace. 
The  first  important  progress  mare  at  Wallerfangen  was  due  to  the 
French  engineer,  Aug.  Jaunez,  appointed  in  1828,  who  introduced 
the  English  system  of  manufacture.  The  Septfontaines  works  were 
founded  in  1766,  a concession  being  granted  to  the  Boch  Brothers 
from  the  Austrian  Government,  which  carried  with  it  the  right  to 
use  the  title  “Imperial  Royal  Manufactory,”  and  to  use  as  a trade- 
mark the  Austrian  double  eagle.  The  Boch  family  came  from 
Audun-le-Tiche  in  Lorraine,  where  Pierre  Joseph  Boch,  the  son  of 
a foundry  workman  of  the  smelting  works  of  Hayingen,  established 
in  1784  a small  pottery  which  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  after  a 
long,  unsuccessful  lawsuit  with  a neighbor.  About  1790  pate  tendre 
was  made,  but  only  for  ornaments  and  small  figures.  The  blue  and 
white  earthenware  made  at  this  period,  and  marked  with  the  inter- 
twined letters  B L (Boch.  Luxemburg)  is  much  prized  by  con- 
noisseurs. The  factory  was  very  successful,  but  in  1795  P.  J.  Boch 
was  driven  from  his  home  in  consequence  of  the  siege  of  Luxem- 
bourg by  the  French,  and  obliged  to  flee  to  Arlou.  After  a lapse  of 
seven  months  he  was  able  to  return  to  find  only  a heap  of  ruins  in 
the  place  of  the  stately  manufactory  he  had  left.  He  rebuilt  the 
work  and  assiduously  set  himself  to  work  to  build  up  again  the  de- 
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molished  results  of  thirty  years’  labor.  He  died  in  1818.  His  son,  Jean 
Frangois,  bought  in  the  year  1809  the  Abbey  of  Mettlach,  which 
had  been  suppressed  by  the  French  Republic,  with  the  intention  of 
founding  an  earthenware  manufactory  there.  Permission  to  build  it 
was  coupled  with  the  condition  that  coal  should  be  used  in  firing, 
wood  only  having  been  used  in  the  ceramic  industry  on  the  Continent. 


PIERRE  JOSEPH  BOCH. 


At  first  calciferous  ware  was  made  at  Mettlach,  but  about  1832,  in 
order  to  make  stronger  ware,  the  lime  was  replaced  by  feldspar.  In 
1842  the  first  fine  stoneware  was  manufactured,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  later  special  manufacture  of  drinking  vessels  and 
artistic  articles  inlaid  with  colored  clays,  which  are  familiar  to  most 
of  our  readers,  and  for  which  the  firm  are  so  justly  celebrated.  I11 
1850  architectural  ornaments  in  terra-cotta  were  introduced,  and 
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in  the  following  year  Parian  figures  were  made.  In  1852  mosaic  tiles 
for  floors  were  made  by  hydraulic  pressure  instead  of  by  the  lever 
press  from  dry  dust,  as  had  been  done  at  Septfontines  since  1846. 
All  these  branches  of  business  were  successful,  and  the  firm,  which 
after  the  death  of  J.  F.  Boch  in  1858  had  been  under  the  manage- 
ment of  his  son  Eugene,  found  the  capacities  of  the  factories  so 
overtaxed  that  a new  manufactory  was  built  at  Dresden  in  1853. 
Here  are  made  the  dinner  and  toilet  services  with  the  familiar  onion 
pattern  in  blue,  palettes  for  painters,  wall  and  hearth  tiles  and 
plaques,  vases,  etc.,  with  colored  glazes.  In  1879  a small  factory  at 
Merzig  was  absorbed  by  the  firm,  and  here  are  made  figures  up  to 
twice  life  size,  monumental  tombstones,  mosaic  and  other  tiles.  In 
1883  another  factory  was  acquired.  This  is  at  Schramberg,  and  is 
used  for  the  production  of  white  earthenware  and  ornamental  objects 
m majolica.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  these  factories  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  fact  that  considerably  over  5,000  workpeople  are 
employed.  In  connection  with  these  works  there  are  various  relief 
funds,  sleeping  and  dining  rooms,  the  charges  for  which  are  most 
moderate — sleeping  accommodations  for  one  night,  breakfast,  dinner 
and  supper,  fifty-five  pfennigs — hospitals,  schools  for  the  children, 
nurseries  for  the  babies,  free  shower  baths,  gymnasium  and  swim- 
ming baths  ; and  the  firm  will  also,  to  encourage  thrift,  build  houses 
for  its  workpeople  on  most  advantageous  terms.  M 236. 

Vincennes  (Seine,  France).  The  existence  of  this  manufactory 
is  only  known  by  a decision  of  December  31,  1767,  according  to  a 
M.  Maurin  des  Aubiez,  of  the  authority  to  establish  in  the  Castle  of 
Vincennes  in  the  old  location  of  the  royal  manufactory  of  porcelain, 
transferred  in  1756  to  Sevres,  a fabrique  of  “faience  in  the  style  of 
Strasbourg,  imitating  porcelain."  This  fabrique  was  directed  by 
- Pierre  Antoine  Hannong,  but  the  products,  which  are  without  any 
distinctive  character,  are  easily  confounded  with  those  of  the  other 
manufactories  of  the  Hannongs.  M 237. 

Vincente,  Ferrar.  A director  at  Alcora,  Valencia,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Vineuf,  near  Turin  (Italy).  Dr.  D.  Gioanetti  established  at 
Vmeuf  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  a porcelain  manufactory 
where  he  also  produced  faiences  bearing  the  same  mark  as  the 
porcelain — viz.,  a V surmounted  by  the  cross  of  Savoy. 

V iolins.  Tradition  states  that  a potter  of  Delft  had  four  daugh- 
ters about  to  marry  four  ceramic  painters  the  same  day,  and  that 
the  four  grooms  played  on  four  faience  violins,  while  some  of  the 
guests  played  on  various  instruments  made  of  the  same  ware.  Four 
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such  violins  are  known  in  European  collections,  one  of  which  we 
illustrated  in  the  article  on  Delft.  Faience  violins  are  now  made  at 
Sornewitz  and  are  said  to  be  excellent  in  tone. 

Violet.  In  the  tenth  century  the  Chinese  used  three  tints  of 
violet — the  aubergine,  or  egg-plant  violet ; manganese  violet,  and  a 
third  tint  of  great  softness  and  beauty.  This  was  often  effectively 
used  in  conjunction  with  turquoise  blue,  the  one  color  shading 
gradually  into  the  other. 

Virginia.  Cookworthy,  of  Plymouth,  in  1745,  alludes  to  the 
discovery  of  china  clay  and  china  stone  in  Virginia,  and  as  having 
seen  samples  of  china  made  from  it  ‘‘which  I think  are  equal  to  the 
Asiatic.” 

Very,  G.  A painter  at  the  works  of  Pierre  Clerissy,  Moustiers, 
about  1 71 1. 

V ista,  Allegre,  near  Oporto.  A hard  porcelain  factory  was 
established  here  in  1790  by  Pintobosso,  and  was  in  existence  up  to 
1840.  The  ma-rk  was  a crown  surmounting  the  letters  V.  A. 
M 238. 

Viterbo  (Italy).  On  a dish  in  the  Kensington  Museum  that 
has  a border  of  trophies  and  a center  subject  representing  Diana  and 
Acteon,  a figure  holds  a ribbon  bearing  the  inscription  “I.  Viterbo 
Diomed,  1544.”  Up  to  the  present  this  is  the  only  piece  known  to 
have  come  from  this  fabrique. 

Vizeer,  Piet.  Faience  maker  at  Delft  in  1752,  where  he  pro- 
duced principally  plaques  and  polychrome  tiles,  which  he  signed  in 
full,  “P.  Vizeer.” 

Vodrey  Pottery  Company,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  This  works 
was  founded  by  Woodward,  Blakeley  & Co.,  who  were  succeeded 
by  Vodrey  & Bro.  From  1857  to  1875  Rockingham  and  yellow  ware 
only  were  made.  In  the  latter  year  the  manufacture  of  white  granite 
and  semi-porcelain  was  commenced  and  has  been  successfully  con- 
tinued. The  firm  was  incorporated  under  the  above  style  in  1896. 
M 239. 

Vodrey,  Jabez,  father  of  Colonel  W.  H.  and  Tames  N.  Vodrey, 
members  of  preceding  firm,  made  yellow  ware  in  Pittsburg  in  1827. 

Vogt,  M.  Head  of  the  chemical  department  of  the  manufactory 
of  Sevres,  under  M.  Lauth. 

Voisinlifu  (Oise).  About  1839,  Jean  Ziegler,  an  artist  of  some 
ability,  whose  failing  sight  obliged  him  to  abandon  painting,  estab- 
lished at  Voisinlieu.  near  Beauvais,  a manufactory  of  artistic  stone- 
ware. of  which  some  specimens  deserve  special  notice.  The  body  of 
this  stoneware  is  generally  covered  with  a glaze  that  shows  the 
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brown  tone  of  the  ware  through  it,  and  that  is  hard  and  sonorous. 
The  large  Apostle  jugs,  of  which  specimens  may  be  found  in  the 
museums  of  France  and  elsewhere,  are  remarkable  productions. 
The  stoneware  of  Voisinlieu  is  marked  in  the  paste  with  a J.  Z.  in  a 
square. 

Voleur,  Jehan  de,  at  Hesdin,  France,  was  toward  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century  acquainted  with  the  use  of  stanniferous 
enamel. 

Volkmar,  Charles,  Corona,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Volkmar  started  on 
his  career  as  a potter  in  Brooklyn  in  1895  and  a little  later  formed  a 
partnership  with  Miss  Cory,  and  the  works  were  moved  to  Corona, 
N.  Y.  In  addition  to  some  plaques  with  American  subjects  in  the 
underglaze  blue,  he  has  produced  some  good  pieces  in  stoneware. 

Voltaire.  In  his  “Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.”  there  occurs  a pas- 
sage confirming  the  claims  of  St.  Cloud  as  being  the  first  porcelain 
manufactory  in  Europe  : “They  began  to  make  porcelain  at  St.  Cloud 
before  it  was  manufactured  in  other  parts  of  Europe.” 

Von  Lang.  A fugitive  workman  from  Furstenberg  who  assisted 
in  the  founding  of  the  Copenhagen  China  Works  in  1772. 

Voyez,  J.  A French  sculptor  who  worked  in  London  for  Adams, 
the  celebrated  architect  and  decorator.  In  1768  he  is  said  to  have 
gone  to  work  for  Josiah  Wedgwood.  Professor  Church  describes 
him  as  a “pirate”  who  “sometimes  worked  for  Palmer  and  some- 
times on  his  own  account.  He  went  so  far  as  to  forge  the  names 
of  Wedgwood  and  Bentley  upon  the  intaglio  seals  which  he  made.” 
His  original  work  was  much  esteemed.  He  was  probably  employed 
both  by  Ralph  Wood  and  Wedgwood.  He  published  in  1773  a cata- 
logue of  his  imitations  of  cameos,  under  the  title  “A  Catalogue  of 
Intaglios  and  Cameos  after  the  most  esteemed  of  the  Antiques,  made 
by  J.  Voyez,  sculptor,  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Artists  of 
Great  Britain,  and  to  be  sold  at  his  house  at  Cobridge,  near  New- 
castle, Staffordshire.” 

Vron  (Somme).  This  manufactory,  founded  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Courpont,  produced  chiefly  tiles  for 
furnaces,  chimneys  and  walls  of  butchers’  stalls,  inkstands,  dishes 
and  plates  and  vessels  of  different  kinds,  decorated  in  colors,  or 
oftenest  in  violet  bordering  on  black,  with  figure  subjects,  landscapes 
or  animals  badly  drawn,  but  having  at  least  the  merit  of  originality. 
After  the  death  of  Courpont,  his  brother,  who  continued  the  busi- 
ness, married  Verlingue,  and  their  daughter  married  a man  named 
Delahodde,  into  whose  hands  the  fabrique  finally  passed.  A plaque 
in  the  Museum  of  Sevres,  bearing  in  the  center  the  words  “Vive  le 
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Roy”  and  the  device  “Manibus  lilia  date  plenis,”  is  signed  “Manu- 
facture de  Vron,  25  Avril,  Delahodde  Verlingue,  1815.” 

Vulcan.  In  the  origin  of  pottery  accepted  by  the  Greeks, 
Vulcan  is  credited  with  having'  made  Pandora,  the  first  of  mortal 
women,  out  of  clay,  as  a wife  for  Prometheus — a punishment  in- 
flicted on  him  by  Jupiter  for  his  rash  impiety. 


w 

Wackenfield.  A potter  from  Anspach  who  was  in  1721  asso- 
ciated with  Charles  Francois  Hannong  at  Strasburg.  (See  Han- 
nong.) 

Wahleiss,  Ernst,  Teplitz.  Makes  principally  ornamental 
china,  some  of  it  of  a high  order  of  merit.  Mr.  Wahleiss  died  last 
year.  M 240. 

Wakayama,  Province  of  Kii,  Japan.  Ivishiu  ware  is  made  here. 
The  factory  is  supposed  to  have  existed  for  over  two  hundred  years, 
but  according  to  Ninagawa,  an  authority  on  Japanese  ceramics,  it 
dates  only  from  1804-17.  It  is  an  inferior  ware,  generally  mottled 
in  purple,  yellow  and  blue. 

Wakanetsu-hiko-no-mikoto.  The  Emperor  Jimmu  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  B.  C.  660 — the  year  in  which  the  historical 
period  of  Japan  commences — ordered  Wakanetsu-hiko-no-mikoto  to 
manufacture  various  kinds  of  pottery  to  be  used  in  the  temple  for 
religious  services.  He  succeeded  in  producing  a coarse  kind  of 
earthenware,  fired  in  a pit  in  the  ground,  covered  with  wood. 

Wake  Kitei.  Japanese  potter,  the  second  generation  of  this 
name,  who  manufactures  Sometsuke  (porcelain  decorated  in  blue 
under  the  glaze). 

Walker  & Beely.  Beely  is  the  diminutive  of  Billingsley.  They 
founded  the  factory  at  Nantgarw.  George  Walker  and  Billingsley 
were  brothers-in-law.  (See  Nantgarw.) 

Walker,  Brown,  Aldred,  and  Reckman.  Proprietors  of  the 
Lowestoft  works  in  1757.  (See  Lowestoft.) 

Wal,  Johannes  van  her.  Potter  of  Delft,  1691.  Later  he  was 
foreman  with  Lambacher  van  Eenhorn  in  the  fabrique  of  the  Metal 
Pot,  and  finally  established  on  his  own  account.  His  products,  which 
were  of  an  inferior  order,  were  marked  with  his  monogram — J.  V. 
D.  W. 

Wall  Tablets.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  The  Pot- 
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teries,  wall  tablets  of  earthenware  were  made,  bearing  the  initials 
of  the  builder  or  owner  and  a date,  which  were  inserted  in  the  walls 
of  houses  in  the  district.  Many  of  the  churches  are  ornamented 
with  a string  course  of  encaustic  tablets  in  memory  of  departed 
members  of  the  congregation.  These  form  such  an  impressive  and 
effective  memorial,  are  so  entirely  in  character  with  the  sacred 
edifice,  that  it  is  a wonder  they  have  not  been  extensively  used  here. 

Wamps.  A potter  from  Holland  who  founded  a factory  at  Lille, 
France,  in  1740. 

Wandelein.  A celebrated  chemist  attached  to  Marquis  Ginori’s 
establishment  La  Doccia,  near  Florence,  and  whose  skill  and  ability 
did  much  to  make  the  reputation  of  this  celebrated  house. 

Warburton,  Mrs.  Enameling  on  cream  color  was  successfully 
carried  on  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Mrs.  War- 
burton.  She  is  credited  with  having  in  1751  made  an  improvement 
in  the  body  of  earthenware.  She  acquired  great  celebrity  for  her 
painting,  and  until  1769  she  enameled  for  Josiah  Wedgwood. 

Warner,  Edmund.  As  evidence  of  the  early  date  when  white 
and  painted  earthenware  was  made  in  London,  in  1693  Edmund 
Warner  commenced  an  action  against  the  Custom  House  authorities, 
who  had  seized  some  potter’s  clay  imported  from  Holland.  Five 
London  potters  gave  evidence  as  to  the  clav  being  of  the  same  kind 
they  had  constantly  bought  from  Warner  for  twenty-five  years. 

Warwick  China  Company,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  This  company 
was  organized  in  1887.  J.  R.  McCortney  was  president  and  M.  N. 
Cecil  secretary.  Mr.  McCortney  retired  in  1889,  his  place  being 
taken  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Dewey,  a position  he  occupied  for  a few  months 
only,  as  in  November  of  the  same  year  he  was  succeeded  by  C.  W. 
Franzheim,  who  held  the  position  until  February,  1893,  when  he 
retired,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Carr,  who  was  at  that  time  manager,  was 
elected  president,  a position  he  has  since  most  worthily  filled.  Mr. 
Carr  is  the  son  of  James  Carr,  the  veteran  potter,  who  occupies  a 
prominent  position  in  American  ceramic  art.  The  manufactures 
consist  of  semi-vitreous  earthenware,  jardinieres  and  an  extensive 
line  of  specialties.  Under  Mr.  Carr’s  able  and  energetic  manage- 
ment the  products  of  the  Warwick  China  Company  have  greatly 
enhanced  in  importance.  The  body  has  been  brought  to  such  a state 
of  perfection  that  that  bugbear  of  all  manufacturers  of  pottery, 
crazing,  is  practically  unknown  ; decorations  are  selected  with  taste 
and  judgment,  and  new  shapes,  generally  characterized  by  graceful 
modeling,  are  constantly  added.  The  firm  have  made  quite  a repu- 
tation for  their  extensive  line  of  what  are  called  “novelties,”  which 
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means  the  thousand-and-one  articles  of  utility  not  included  in  the 
composition  of  regular  table  services,  or  of  such  a distinctive  shape 
as  to  give  them  a more  ornate  appearance  than  is  usual  in  a service. 
M 241. 

Watani.  A present-day  potter  of  Kutani,  Province  of  Ivaga, 
Japan. 

Watson,  J.  R.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  in  1833  had  a manufactory 
there  of  fire-brick  and  stoneware. 

Watts,  John.  Partner  with  John  Doulton.  They  established 
the  Doulton  factory  at  Lambeth  in  1815.  Mr.  Watts  died  in  1858. 

Wedgwood.  At  once  the  best  known  and  the  greatest  name  in 
the  history  of  English  pottery.  The  Wedgwoods  constituted  almost 
a clan  in  themselves,  so  numerous  were  they.  In  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  the  surname  Wedgwood  half  fills  the  parish 
registers  of  Burslem.  As  early  as  1370,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
Thomas  de  Weggewood  is  mentioned.  It  was  the  second  branch  of 
the  family  that  removed  to  Burslem,  and  we  find  that  Gilbert  Wedg- 
wood settled  in  Burslem  in  1612,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  a 
long  line  of  potters.  He  made  the  ordinary  stoneware  of  the  day, 
such  as  butter  pots,  porringers,  and  the  like.  1691  is  the  earliest 
dated  piece  of  ware  bearing  the  name  of  Wedgwood.  It  is  a puzzle 
jug  in  the  style  of  Delft  and  bears  the  lines: 

“Here,  gentlemen,  come  try  your  skill ! 

I’ll  hold  a wager  if  you  will 
That  you  don’t  drink  the  liquor  all 
Without  you  spill  or  let  some  fall,” 

and  the  inscription  “John  Wedgwood,  1691."  Thomas  Wedgwood, 
the  son  of  Gilbert  Wedgwood,  owned  a large  part  of  Burslem, 
including  two  or  three  pot  works.  He  died  in  1679.  His  son,  Dr. 
Thomas  Wedgwood,  was  the  principal  potter  of  Burslem,  making 
salt  glaze  and  other  wares.  Agate  ware  he  produced  in  great  per- 
fection. He  had  both  the  Overhouse  and  Churchyard  potteries  at 
Burslem.  Aaron  Wood,  the  acknowledged  best  block  cutter  of  the 
time,  was  apprenticed  to  him.  In  1740,  Thomas  and  John  Wedg- 
wood, one  a fireman  and  the  other  a potter,  established  themselves  at 
Burslem,  and  made  protracted  experiments  with  a view  of  testing 
the  value  and  qualities  of  all  available  clays — experiments  which 
were  of  infinite  service  to  the  whole  trade.  They  also  demonstrated 
that  some  of  the  waters  then  indiscriminately  used  were  unfit  for 
potting  purposes.  The  results  obtained  by  these  careful  experi- 
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ments  and  investigations  marked  a distinct  advance  in  potting. 
Thomas  Wedgwood,  the  third,  inherited  from  his  father  the  Church- 
yard Pottery.  He  was  the  father  of  Josiah  Wedgwood.  Aaron 
Wedgwood  was  a potter  in  Burslem  about  1765,  and  in  conjunction 
with  William  Littler  effected  an  improvement  in  the  color  of  earth- 
enware, making  it  white  by  adding  a small  quantity  of  zaffre  with 
the  glaze.  They  were  also  the  first  to  glaze  their  ware  by  immersion. 
Ralph  Wedgwood,  a cousin  of  Josiah,  in  1796  joined  the  firm  of 
Tomlinson  & Co.,  of  Ferrybridge,  Yorkshire,  and  the  style  of  the 
firm  was  changed  to  Wedgwood  & Co.  This  mark  was  impressed 
on  the  ware,  the  name  of  the  place  being  sometimes  used  in  addition. 
Wedgwood  & Co.  are  manufacturers  of  earthenware  at  Tunstall. 

Wedgwood,  Josiah.  To  obtain  a true  estimate  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  Josiah  Wedgwood  on  English  ceramics  it  is  necessary 
to  briefly  review  the  conditions  of  the  art  in  the  time  immediately 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  his  labors.  The  beautiful  white 
salt  glaze  stoneware,  difficult  sometimes  to  distinguish  from  porce- 
lain on  account  of  its  thinness,  translucency  and  whiteness,  had  been 
perfected.  Astbury  had  discovered  the  use  of  ground  flints,  which 
macle  possible  a perfectly  white  body,  easily  formed,  and  which 
would  not  crack  in  the  firing.  And  Booth,  thirty  years  later  (1750), 
had  supplied  a colorless  fluid  glaze  by  his  method  of  dipping  the 
ware  into  a glaze  kept  in  suspension  in  water.  In  the  hands  of 
potters  of  such  caliber  as  Whieldon  and  others  this  earthenware  body 
was  so  improved  as  to  leave  but  little  for  Wedgwood  to  add  to.  Of 
a jug  made  by  him  in  1757  M.  Solon  says:  “Anything  better  made 
than  this  jug  cannot  be  imagined.  It  is  as  thin  and  true  as  if  it  were 
made  of  metal.”  This  same  jug  has  the  characteristic  English  dec- 
oration of  applied  reliefs  made  from  separate  molds,  and  which 
Wedgwood  could  make  no  improvement  on  for  his  jasper  ware. 
The  high  standard  obtained  should  be  borne  in  mind ; and  though  his 
was  undoubtedly  the  master  mind,  let  us  not  forget  those  who  made 
his  improvements  and  discoveries  possible.  The  story  of  Wedg- 
wood’s life  has  been  told  times  without  number  and  with  a keen 
appreciation  of  his  efforts,  notably  by  Llewellyn  Jewett,  Miss  Mete- 
yard  and  Samuel  Smiles.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  came  of 
a race  of  potters.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  large  family  of 
Thomas  and  Mary  Wedgwood,  and  was  born  July  12,  1730.  After 
his  father  died  in  1739  he  was  taken  away  from  school,  and  with  this 
rudimentary  education  he  made  his  start  in  life.  His  brother  Thomas 
had  succeeded  to  the  Churchyard  Works,  and  here  at  an  earlv  age  he 
was  employed,  and  familiarized  himself  with  the  making  of  butter 
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pots,  black  and  mottled  ware,  and  other  ware  of  a common  descrip- 
tion. He  early  developed  a taste  for  modeling,  but  was  not  allowed 
to  follow  this  natural  bent  of  his  mind,  and  was  set  to  work  as  a 
thrower.  In  this  he  made  rapid  progress — his  skill  soon  attracting 
the  attention  of  his  fellow-workmen.  In  1741,  when  Josiah  was 
only  eleven  years  old,  virulent  smallpox  broke  out  in  Burslem,  and 
one  of  the  worst  cases  was  that  of  the  young  thrower.  The  disease 
threatened  to  be  fatal,  but  after  a long  and  painful  illness  he  recov- 
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ered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  resume  work,  but  his  right  knee  was 
painfully  affected,  and  was  never  completely  healed.  In  1744  he 
was  bound  apprentice  to  his  brother  as  a thrower  and  handler  for 
a period  of  five  years.  The  original  indenture  is  preserved  in  the 
Hanley  Museum,  and  is  signed  by  his  eldest  brother  and  his  two 
uncles,  Samuel  Astburv  and  Abner  Wedgwood.  On  account  of  the 
injury  to  his  knee  he  was  obliged  to  sit  with  his  leg  extended  on 
a stool  before  him,  and  this  so  hampered  his  position  at  the  wheel 
that  he  was  soon  obliged  to  abandon  the  thrower’s  bench,  and  went 
to  the  molder’s  board.  This  ailment  of  Wedgwood’s  has  always 
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been  regarded  as  a blessing  in  disguise,  for,  while  it  prevented  him 
from  growing  up  an  active,  vigorous  workman,  it  set  his  mind  to 
studying  the  laws  and  secrets  of  his  art.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  chemistry  at  this  time  was  practically  an  unknown  factor  in 
the  manufacture  of  pottery,  but  in  spite  of  this  and  in  course  of  time, 
as  his  mind  became  enlarged,  he  made  experiments  with  all  the 
clays  he  could  procure,  and  endeavored  to  find  out  new  methods 
of  ornamenting  them.  He  spent  so  much  time  in  these  experiments 
as  to  cause  his  brother  to  expostulate  with  him  and  enjoin  him  to 
confine  himself  more  to  his  regular  trade.  But  Josiah  was  too  much 
interested  in  his  art,  and  applied  himself  all  the  more  diligently 
to  his  studies,  with  the  result  that  when  his  apprenticeship  ended 
he  was  told  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  jeopardize  the  prospects  of 
the  manufactory  with  his  new  and  untried  experiments,  and  that  he 
must  find  another  field  for  them.  He,  however,  continued  to  work 
as  a journeyman  for  his  brother  for  two  years,  and  on  arriving  at 
maturity  was  paid  the  twenty  pounds  bequeathed  him  by  his  father; 
and  with  this  modest  capital  entered  into  partnership  with  John 
Harrison  and  Thomas  Alders,  of  Cliff  Bank,  near  Stoke.  Alders 
was  a working  potter ; Harrison  a tradesman  of  Newcastle  who 
supplied  the  capital.  Two  years  later,  Harrison,  becoming  dissatis- 
fied with  his  share  of  the  profits,  withdrew,  and  the  works  were 
shortly  afterward  pulled  down.  About  1752  he  joined  Thomas 
Whieldon,  one  of  the  most  if  not  the  most  skilful  potter  of  the  day, 
at  his  works  at  Fenton  Hall,  near  Stoke.  He  devoted  himself  to 
modeling,  and  also  to  the  improvement  of  the  various  agate,  tortoise- 
shell and  cauliflower  ware  then  being  produced.  One  of  his  prin- 
cipal productions  was  a beautiful  rich  green  glaze.  Dessert  services 
in  the  form  of  leaves  were  made  in  this,  and  instantly  became  popular. 
His  right  leg  and  knee  tormented  him,  and  he  was  often  obliged 
to  absent  himself  from  the  works ; so  much  so  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  confide  the  formula  of  the  green  glaze  to  others,  with  the 
result  that  it  soon  became  common  property.  His  experiments  to 
improve  the  then  existing  manufactures  were  long  and  arduous,  and 
were  carefully  tabulated  for  reference.  His  partnership  with 
Whieldon  ended  in  1759,  when  Whieldon  retired,  having  accumu- 
lated a fortune.  In  1760  Wedgwood  rented  a portion  of  the  Ivy 
House  Works  from  his  distant  cousins,  John  and  Thomas  Wedg- 
wood, at  a rental  of  £10  per  year,  the  working  premises  consisting 
of  two  kilns,  a few  tile-covered  sheds  and  the  ivy-covered  cottage. 
With  a few  workmen  only, and  among  whom  was  his  second  cousin, 
Thomas  Wedgwood,  who  had  been  a potter  at  Worcester,  he  made 
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his  green  glaze  ware,  his  tortoiseshell  and  tinted  snuffboxes,  his 
perforated  plates ; and  these  from  their  beauty  and  careful  finish 
attracted  attention  to  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  increase  the  number 
of  his  workmen  and  to  hire  a new  works.  The  new  premises  were 
known  as  the  Brickhouse  Works,  but  soon  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Bell  Works,  from  the  fact  that  a bell  was  used  instead  of  a cow’s 
horn  to  summon  the  workpeople  together.  The  site  of  these  works 
is  now  partly  occupied  by  the  Wedgwood  Memorial.  Wedgwood’s 
chief  difficulty  lay  with  his  workpeople,  who  were  inclined  to  be 
lazy  and  careless  in  their  work,  who  were  far  from  renowned  for 
sobriety,  and  cotdd  not  or  would  not  understand  for  a long  time  the 
necessity  of  absolute  care  in  the  details  of  each  piece  made,  or 
accustom  themselves  to  the  new  tools  which  their  employer  had 
invented.  But  he  had  infinite  patience,  and  at  last  the  roystering 
crew  was  turned  into  an  ardent  band  of  skilled  craftsmen.  His  new 
wares,  too,  required  much  more  careful  firing  than  the  butter  crocks 
of  old,  and  many  difficulties  presented  themselves ; but  by  dint  of 
observation  and  experience  the  difficulties  were  at  length  happily 
solved.  Inspired  by  his  financial  success,  his  workmen  now  gave 
him  every  aid  in  their  power,  and  what  the  fertile  and  busy  brain 
of  Wedgwood  conceived  found  ready  hands  to  carry  it  to  perfection. 
It  was  at  the  Bell  Works  that  the  celebrated  earthenware  was  pro- 
duced which  was  to  earn  him  the  title  of  Queen’s  Potter,  and  the 
ware  itself  that  of  Queensware.  This  ware  he  tinted  in  various 
hues,  such  as  cream  color,  saffron  and  straw.  It  was  often  enameled 
with  well-painted  designs  of  flowers,  etc.,  and  the  more  gorgeous 
patterns  became  very  popular  on  the  Continent.  In  addition  to 
services,  a large  number  of  vases  and  statuettes  were  made  in  this 
ware,  ornamented  with  various  kinds  of  enameled  decorations.  The 
following  inscription  in  red  enamel  occurs  on  a large  dish  of  this 
ware:  “This  dish  was  made  at  Etruria  by  Messrs.  Wedgwood  & 

Bentley,  the  first  year  after  Messrs.  Wedgwood  & Bentley  removed 
from  Burslem  to  Etruria.  Richard  Lawton  served  his  apprentice- 
ship at  turning  with  them,  and  has  had  it  in  his  house  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  It  is  my  broiher  William’s  modeling.  It  was 
turned  on  a hand  lathe,  as  plates  were  at  that  date.  I preserve  this 
to  show  the  quality  of  Cn  Cr"  ( ? common  cream  ware)  “before  the 
introduction  of  growan  or  Cornwall  stone.  This  body  is  formed 
of  flint  and  clav  only,  the  same  as  used  for  salt  glaze  ware  at 
that  time,  and  flint  and  lead  only  instead  of  salt  glaze,  and  it  is 
fired  in  the  usual  and  accustomed  way  and  manner  as  usual  for 
glazed  teapots,  tortoiseshell,  mottled  and  agate,  and  cauliflower,  etc. 
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Also  sand  from  the  Mole  Cop”  ( ? Mow  Cop)  “and  Baddley  Edge 
was  used  either  in  the  body  or  glaze.  N.  B.— Before  flint  was  intro- 
duced they  used  a certain  proportion  of  slip  for  the  body  in  the 
glaze  to  prevent  crazing,  and  to  make  it  bear  a stronger  fire  in  the 
glost  oven.  I was  the  first  person  that  made  use  of  bone  in  earth- 
enware when  in  my  apprenticeship  at  Mr.  Palmer’s,  at  Hanley  Green. 
Enoch  Wood.  Burslem,  Sept.  26,  1826.”  Wedgwood,  though 
so  busy  with  his  own  concerns,  found  time  to  devote  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  roads  in  and  around  Burslem.  These  at  this  time  were 
in  a villainous  condition,  and  were  mere  lanes,  totally  impassable 
in  anything  but  the  driest  weather.  Materials  were  brought  from 
considerable  distances — from  Liverpool,  Cornwall,  and  up  the  River 
Severn  to  Bridgenorth — chiefly  on  packhorses,  and  the  manufac- 
tured articles  were  returned  in  the  same  manner.  The  lowest  charge 
was  eight  shillings  a ton  for  ten  miles.  The  goods  were  subject  to 
breakage  and  pilferage,  highwaymen  infested  the  roads,  and  all  these 
evils  made  living  expensive,  and  impeded  both  manufacture  and 
agriculture.  Wedgwood  was  foremost  in  promoting  an  application 
to  Parliament  for  powers  to  repair  and  widen  the  road  from  Lawton, 
in  Cheshire,  to  Cliff  Bank,  at  Stoke.  The  bill  was  passed  in  a 
modified  form,  making  one  end  of  the  road  stop  at  Burslem.  But 
his  efforts  in  this  direction  did  not  stop  here ; and  though  it  took 
years  of  hard  work  and  honest  effort  he  did  not  relinquish  his 
purpose  until  roads  in  good  condition  led  in  all  directions  from 
Burslem,  and  the  canal  connecting  the  Trent  and  the  Mersey  was 
an  accomplished  fact.  Jasper  ware  was  Wedgwood's  great  triumph, 
for  it  was  an  entirely  new  body,  differing  from  anything  known  in 
its  chemical  composition  and  physical  properties.  It  has  the  peculiar 
property  of  receiving  through  its  whole  substance  a metallic  coloring 
matter,  which  no  other  body,  ancient  or  modern,  possesses.  The 
secret  of  its  manufacture  was  preserved  for  about  twelve  years.  It 
is  composed  of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  baryta,  in  combination 
with  flint  and  clay  stained  with  oxides.  Wedgwood  had  long  been 
desirous  of  emulating  some  of  the  works  of  the  ancients,  and  these 
two  bodies  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  The  basaltes  excelled 
anything  made  in  Greece.  The  first  jasper  was  white,  and  gradu- 
ally Wedgwood  added  blue  of  various  tints,  lilac,  pink,  sage  green, 
yellow  and  black.  In  1777  he  invented  a “jasper  dip,’’  which  con- 
sisted of  the  white  jasper  with  a surface  coloring  produced  by  a wash 
of  a mixture  in  which  metallic  oxides  formed  the  chief  ingredient. 
In  1763  Wedgwood  adapted  the  engine  lathe  to  pottery  purposes, 
and  it  became  a most  important  tool.  His  first  aoplication  of  it  was 
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to  the  red  porcelain,  which,  being  of  a close  texture  and  without 
glaze,  retained  in  the  best  manner  sharpness  in  the  work.  He  after- 
ward used  it  for  queensware  vases.  Quick  to  take  advantage  of 
every  improvement,  he  utilized  the  services  of  Sadler  & Green,  of 
Liverpool,  sending  them  large  quantities  of  ware  to  decorate  by  their 
newly  invented  process  of  transfer  printing.  But  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure was  so  complicated  that  after  a time  he  bought  the  right  to 
make  transfers  for  himself.  Whether  he  actually  availed  himself  of 
this  process  to  lampoon  William  Pitt  I do  not  know,  but  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  which  appeared  at  the  time,  either  indicates  so,  or 
the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought:  “I  am  told  that  a scoundrel  of  a 

potter,  one  Mr.  Wedgwood,  is  making  10,000  spitting  pots  and  other 
vile  utensils,  with  a figure  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  bottom.  Around  the 
head  is  to  be  a motto:  ‘We  will  spit  upon  Mr.  Pitt,’  and  other  such 

d d rhymes  suited  to  the  use  of  the  different  vessels.”  All  the 

time  Wedgwood  was  tormented  with  the  ailment  in  his  knee,  and 
this  was  exaggerated  by  a journey  on  horseback  to  Liverpool,  where 
he  struck  his  knee  against  the  wheel  of  a cart.  A serious  illness 
followed — an  illness  which  was  the  direct  cause  of  his  introduction 
to  Thomas  Bentley,  his  future  partner.  The  two  conceived  a great 
attachment  for  each  other,  which  resulted  not  only  in  a partnership, 
but  in  a pure  and  beautiful  friendship.  Wedgwood  was  married 
January  29,  1764,  to  a remote  connection— Sarah  Wedgwood — an 
heiress,  and  daughter  of  Richard  Wedgwood,  a cheese  factor  of 
Spen  Green,  in  Cheshire.  The  principal  markets  for  his  goods  were 
the  Continent  and  North  America,  and  about  this  time  he  seems  to 
have  been  seriously  afraid  that  the  Colonial  trade  would  be  last, 
writing  to  Sir  William  Meredith:  “They  have  at  this  time  an  agent 
among  11s  hiring  a number  of  our  hands  for  establishing  a new  pot 
works  in  South  Carolina,  having  got  one  of  our  insolvent  master 
potters  to  conduct  them.  They  have  every  material  there  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  our  own,  for  carrying  on  the  manufacture.  There- 
fore we  cannot  help  apprehending  the  untoward  consequences  of  our 
own  home  commerce.”  The  year  1766  was  a notable  one,  seeing, 
as  it  did,  the  production  of  unglazed  black  porcelain,  or  Egvptian 
ware,  jasper  ware  and  cane  ware.  He  was  also  at  the  same  time 
experimenting  upon  mortars  for  chemists’  use.  Egyptian  black  ware 
owes  its  color  principally  to  iron  ; and  it  was  much  finer  in  grain 
and  richer  in  hue  than  that  previously  made.  Seals,  plaques,  life- 
size  busts,  ancient  and  modern  medallion  portraits  and  lamp  vases 
(for  illustration  see  Egvptian  Black)  were  extensively  made.  Wedg- 
wood began  his  artistic  work  in  cameos  by  working  from  plaster 
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casts  of  engraved  gems  of  antique  Roman  or  Greek  origin,  but  later 
from  the  originals  themselves.  Many  artists,  both  English  and  for- 
eign, were  constantly  employed  in  producing  new  designs  or  copying 
the  figures  from  ancient  vases,  the  best  known  of  which  are  Flaxman 
(q.  v.)  and  William  Hackwood  (q.v.).  Flaxman  was  engaged  in 
1 775  to  model  portraits  and  plaques  of  classic  subjects,  and  the  beau- 
tiful work  he  produced  added  greatly  to  Wedgwood's  fame.  His  vase 
representing  the  Apotheosis  of  Homer  is  one  of  his  best  known  pieces. 
Seven  hundred  guineas  were  paid  for  one  of  these  vases — the  high- 
est price  realized  in  modern  times  for  a Wedgwood  vase.  Wedg- 
wood’s masterpiece  in  this  ware  is  generally  regarded  as  the  Port- 
land vase  (q.v.).  A rich  black-blue  ground  was  chosen,  and  fifty 
copies  were  made,  which  were  subscribed  for  at  fifty  guineas  each. 
Copies  are  produced  at  the  factory  to-day  for  less  than  one-tenth  of 
that  sum.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  multiplicity  of  articles  made  in 
jasper  ware  would  be  impossible,  and  merely  to  describe  the  classes 
and  sections  in  which  Wedgwood  arranged  his  intaglios,  portrait 
medallions,  statuettes,  vases,  jardinieres,  etc.,  would  occupy  several 
pages.  Professor  Church,  than  whom  there  is  no  higher  authority 
on  English  ceramics,  says : “His  improvements  in  the  potting  or 
fashioning  of  his  wares,  and  in  their  body  or  paste,  were  very  great 
and  perfectly  legitimate.  So  much  as  this  cannot  be  said  of  the 
artistic  value  of  his  work.  Accepting  and  even  encouraging  the 
prevailing  fashion  of  his  day,  Wedgwood  adopted  the  rather  shallow 
conception  of  classic  art  then  in  vogue.  Classic  forms  stimulated 
and  satisfied  his  efforts  toward  mechanical  perfection  ; classic  finish 
he  tried  to  render  by  means  of  those  fine  pastes  which  he  was  elab- 
orating. But  no  amateur  of  antique  gems  would  accept  his  copies 
as  adequate  translations  of  the  originals.  The  lens  reveals  the 
roughness  of  grain,  the  lumpiness  of  surface,  and  the  faults  of  con- 
tour in  the  one,  while  it  serves  to  bring  out  the  beauty  of  the  other. 
But  to  the  portraits  of  contemporary  celebrities  which  he  produced 
in  jasper  and  basaltes  ware,  to  his  works  after  Flaxman,  and  to  a 
great  deal  of  his  ‘useful’  ware  must  be  accorded  the  very  highest 
praise.  In  a word,  Wedgwood  was  a great  potter,  but  not  a great 
artist.  In  the  former  capacity  he  influenced  favorably  the  whole  sub- 
sequent course  of  English  ceramic  industry ; less  happy  in  his  results 
have  been  his  fondness  for  the  antique  and  his  lack  of  originality.” 
Prof.  Middleton,  who  was  selected  to  write  the  article  on  pottery  for 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  says : “He  neglected  the  special  re- 

quirements of  fictile  work.  His  productions,  delicate  and  beautiful 
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as  they  often  are,  have  the  characteristics  of  anything  rather  than 
pottery.  At  great  labor  and  expense  he  turned  out  from  his  work- 
shops imitations,  necessarily  unsuccessful,  of  ancient  engraved  gems 
and  cameos,  of  jasper,  basaltes  or  mottled  marble,  of  gemlike  cut 
glass,  such  as  the  Portland  vase,  and  dull  copies,  feeble  in  drawing 
and  hard  in  texture,  of  beautiful  painted  Greek  vases.  Of  natural 
methods  of  decoration  suitable  to  pottery,  or  of  the  life  and  freedom 
of  the  plastic  clay  rising  in  graceful  forms  under  the  touch  of  the 
thrower's  hand,  aided  by  the  rhythmical  movement  of  the  wheel,  he 
knew  nothing.  Nearly  all  his  pottery  is  dully  scholastic  and  ar- 
cheological in  style,  and  therefore  must  cn  the  whole  be  regarded  as 
a failure,  though  often  a very  clever  and  even  beautiful  failure.” 
During  Wedgwood's  illness  in  Liverpool  he  arranged  with  Bentley 
to  come  to  Staffordshire,  but  instead  of  remaining  at  the  works  he 
went  to  London,  where  his  affability  and  courtly  manner  eminently 
fitted  him  to  associate  with  the  distinguished  crowds  who  now  visited 
Wedgwood’s  showrooms  there.  The  example  of  Queen  Charlotte 
had  been  followed  by  the  aristocracy,  who  not  only  gave  him  exten- 
sive orders,  but  placed  such  of  their  art  treasures  as  he  desired  at 
his  disposal.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of  his  queensware  services 
was  executed  for  the  Empress  of  Russia — Catharine  II.  It  took 
more  than  eight  years  to  manufacture,  having  been  commenced  in 
1766  and  finished  in  1775.  It  had  1,200  views,  many  of  them 
sketched  for  the  purpose,  of  English  life  and  scenery.  This  service 
is  much  treasured  in  the  Russian  royal  family.  The  views  are 
principally  of  the  palaces  and  seats  of  the  English  nobility.  In  1769 
his  manufactory  was  partially  removed  to  a new  works  he  had  built 
midway  between  Burslem  and  Stoke,  and  which  he  named  Etruria, 
and  was  completely  installed  there  in  1771.  I11  addition  to  his 

manufactory,  he  had  works  at  Chelsea,  where  a large  number  of 
artists  were  employed.  These  were  under  the  supervision  of  his 
partner,  Bentley,  whose  partnership,  however,  did  not  extend  to  the 
“useful”  portion  of  the  productions.  Notwithstanding  the  burden 
of  conducting  such  a large  business,  Wedgwood  was  indefatigable 
in  his  researches  and  experiments,  always  insisting  that  the  capabili- 
ties of  pottery  had  been  by  .no  means  exhausted.  In  addition  to 
queensware,  jasper  and  basaltes,  he  also  made  a white  semi-porcelain 
which  he  used  first  for  plinths  of  vases  and  later  for  portrait  medal- 
lions and  plaques,  ware  marbled  on  the  surface  and  under  the  glaze, 
and  an  improved  agate  ware,  recalling,  without  exactly  imitating,  the 
appearance  presented  by  many  beautiful  natural  agates  and  marbles. 
He  also  invented  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  heat  during  the 
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firing  of  the  ware.  During  all  this  time  his  leg  still  troubled  him, 
and  four  years  after  his  marriage  it  was  amputated,  and  henceforth 
he  walked  through  life  with  a wooden  leg.  His  greatest  comfort 
was  the  love  and  assistance  of  his  wife,  who  entered  heartily  into  all 
his  projects,  relieved  him  to  a large  extent  in  his  correspondence, 
nursed  him  in  his  sickness,  cheered  and  encouraged  him,  and  was  his 
constant  companion.  His  eyesight,  too,  began  to  fail  him,  but  he 
showed  no  lack  of  courage,  and  indomitably  went  on  with  the  work 
he  had  appointed  himself  to  do.  In  his  workshop  he  insisted  on 
the  highest  standard  of  excellence;  and  if  any  piece  was  brought  to 
his  notice  which  in  his  judgment  did  not  conform  to  this  he  ordered 
it  to  be  destroyed,  or  more  frequently  destroyed  it  himself.  His 
success  was  the  success  of  the  district,  for  other  manufacturers 
adopted  his  improvements.  His  efforts  in  the  promoting  of  good 
roads  and  canals  benefited  them  equally,  and  the  trade  and  impor- 
tance of  the  district  quickly  and  largely  increased.  His  inventions, 
to  a great  extent,  were  a gift  to  the  district,  for  he  never  took  out 
but  one  patent,  and  that  of  an  unimportant  nature.  When  Cham- 
pion, of  Bristol,  applied  for  a renewal  of  Cookworthy’s  patent  it  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  Staffordshire  potters,  with  Wedgwood 
as  their  leader ; and  though  this  opposition  has  been  considered 
factious,  his  view  that  the  free  use  of  the  china  clay  of  Cornwall 
would  improve  manufactures  and  extend  commerce  was  reasonable. 
The  House  of  Commons  passed  the  bill,  but  in  the  Lords  it  was 
modified  by  two  clauses — one  making  it  imperative  on  Champion  to 
enroll  anew  his  specification  of  both  body  and  glaze  within  four 
months ; the  second  throwing  open  the  use  of  the  raw  materials  for 
potters  for  any  purpose  except  the  manufacture  of  china.  He  after- 
ward made  a journey  to  Cornwall  to  investigate  the  clays  found 
there.  Later  he  went  to  Meissen  with  a view  of  purchasing  the 
royal  manufactory  there,  but  nothing  came  of  the  project.  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  and  liberal  supporter  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  was 
treasurer  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal  and  a member  of  many  learned 
societies.  He  died  January  3,  1795,  aged  sixty-five  years,  and  was 
buried  in  the  old  parish  church  at  Stoke-upon-Trent.  His  children, 
to  whom  he  was  passionately  attached,  were : Susannah,  the  eldest, 
born  January  3,  1765  ; John,  March  28,  1766;  Richard,  July  11,  1767 
(died  June,  1768)  ; Josiah,  August  3,  T769;  Thomas,  May  14,  1771  ; 
Catharine,  November  30,  1774  ; Sarah,  September  25,  1776;  Mary 
Anne,  August  19,  1778,  who  died  the  following  April.  Five  years 
before  his  deatfr — his  partner  Bentley  having  died  in  1780 — he  had 
taken  into  partnership  his  three  sons,  John,  Josiah  and  Thomas,  and 
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his  nephew,  Byerlev.  Miss  Meteyard  says  his  two  sons  absented 
themselves  from  the  works  and  the  prosperity  of  Etruria  declined, 
and  it  was  left  to  another  generation  to  revive  and  give  progress  to 
the  varied  branches  of  that  noble  handicraft.  John  and  Thomas 
retired,  and  the  firm  became  Josiah  Wedgwood,  Son  & Byerley.  The 
management  was  assumed  by  the  latter  until  his  death  in  1810.  In 
1823  the  third  Josiah  became  a partner,  and  four  years  later  his 
brother  Francis  was  admitted,  and  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  its 
present  style.  In  1809  the  manufacture  of  china  was  commenced, 
but  it  was  abandoned  nine  or  ten  years  later,  to  be  again  revived  some 
ten  years  ago.  John  Boyle,  sometime  partner  with  Herbert  Minton, 
and  Robert  Brown  were  both  partners  for  a limited  term  of  years, 


the  firm  eventually  consisting  of  the  present  members — Godfrey, 
Clement  and  Lawrence,  sons  of  Mr.  Francis  Wedgwood.  In  i860 
the  manufacture  of  majolica  was  added  to  the  firm  s productions, 
and  in  1865  was  revived  the  solid  jasper  body'.  Lessore  (q.v.),  an 
artist  of  great  originality',  was  an  honored  employee  of  the  house 
from  1858  to  a short  time  before  his  death  in  1876.  About  this  time 
the  house  was  fortunate  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Thomas  Allen,  a 
figure  painter,  who  had  received  his  education  in  the  Minton  studios, 
and  who,  until  quite  recently,  continued  in  the  position  of  art  director. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  firm  we  are  able  to  give  an  illustration  of 
a fine  tile  panel  painted  by  this  artist,  which  gives  a good  idea  of  the 
original,  though  black  and  white  utterly  fail  to  convey  any  impres- 
sion of  the  charm  of  his  color  scheme.  One  of  the  latest  productions 
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of  the  firm  is  “Lindsay”  ware.  The  pieces  are  of  an  ornamental 
character,  but  whilst  good  in  design  the  color  schemes  are  too  pro- 
nounced. One  is  a vivid  green  and  lilac,  another,  red,  green  and 
orange.  It  has  been  honored  with  a special  mark  on  the  back  of 
each  piece.  Many  of  the  old  molds  are  still  in  existence,  and  of 
all  the  old  factories  in  the  district  none  carry  us  back  more  forcibly 
to  the  past  when  Wedgwood  was  a living,  breathing  personality  than 
the  old  factory  at  Etruria,  which  stands  much  as  it  did,  except  for 
some  few  added  buildings,  more  than  a century  ago.  M 242. 

Weert,  Jean  de,  potter  of  Delft  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
marked  I.  D.  W. 

Weesp,  Holland.  The  first  natural  porcelain  manufactory  in 
Holland  was  founded  at  Weesp  in  1764.  It  was  only  in  existence 
until  1771. 

Weller,  Samuel  A.,  Zanesville,  O.  Mr.  Weller  commenced 
business  in  a village  near  Zanesville  as  a manufacturer  of  flower  pots, 
eventually  removing  to  Zanesville,  where  he  has  now  a very  large 
establishment.  In  1896  he  purchased  the  business  of  the  Lonhuda 
Pottery  Company,  of  Steubenville,  Mr.  Long,  the  moving  spirit  in 
the  concern,  entering  Mr.  Weller’s  employment  with  a view  of  con- 
tinuing the  production  of  Lonhuda  ware,  though  under  another 
name.  At  that  time,  in  addition  to  making  large  quantities  of  jar- 
dinieres with  colored  glazes,  Mr.  Weller  had  begun  to  decorate  his 
productions  with  paintings  on  the  clay,  executed  in  broad  touches, 
but  withal  very  effective,  and  which,  considering  his  name,  were  not 
inappropriately  callen  Dickens’  ware.  Mr.  Long  remained  only  a 
short  time  with  Mr.  Weller,  but  this  did  not  break  the  continuity  of 
production  of  Louwelsa  (as  the  Lonhuda  ware  was  rechristened), 
which  is  still  produced  in  large  quantities.  Some  very  subtle  and 
charming  effects  have  been  produced,  especially  in  large  pieces. 
Turada  ware,  an  invention  of  Mr.  Weller,  consists  of  pieces  of  vari- 
colored clays,  somber  browns,  orange  and  cream  with  applied  orna- 
ments of  pierced  work  judiciously  and  artistically  introduced.  The 
color  schemes  are  admirable,  and  the  general  effect  pleasing  in  the 
extreme.  Its  distinct  novelty,  no  less  than  its  artistic  conception  and 
execution,  makes  it  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  Mr.  Weller 
is  a practical  and  enthusiastic  potter,  and  delights  to  take  his  turn  at 
the  bench  when  some  problem  more  intricate  than  usual  presents  it- 
self for  solution.  M 243. 

Wellsville  Pioneer  Pottery  Company,  Wellsville,  O.  This 
business  was  inaugurated  by  Morley  & Co.  in  1879  for  the  manu- 
facture of  white  granite  and  majolica.  In  1885  the  business  was  in- 
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corporated  under  the  style  of  the  Pioneer  Pottery  Works  Company. 
The  works  were  burned  down  in  1890,  but  were  rebuilt  in  the  follow- 
ing spring.  February  1,  1896,  the  company  was  reorganized  under 
the  present  title.  M 244. 

Wendrich  & Sons,  Copenhagen.  Manufacturers  of  fine  terra- 
cotta, for  which  they  and  other  Danish  potters  are  so  justly  cele- 
brated. 

Wessel,  Ludwig,  Popplesdorf.  Mr.  Wessel’s  charming  produc- 
tions are  well  known  for  the  care  taken  in  their  finish  and  execution. 
They  are  mostly  goods  of  ornamental  character  and  comprise  vases 
of  graceful  outline  with  rich  and  tasteful  decorations,  some  in  the 
well-known  Louis  XVI.  style  being  particularly  commendable ; 
others  are  Asiatic  in  form  and  are  well  adapted  for  metal  mounting. 
The  colors  are  rich  and  of  surprising  variety.  A decoration  in  ivory 
with  gray  blue  shadowing  from  dark  to  light  is  very  effective.  The 
gold  relief  work  is  well  designed  and  carefully  executed  and  is  a fea- 
ture in  the  productions  of  the  house.  M 245. 

West  End  Pottery  Company,  East  Liverpool,  O.,  organized  in 
1893.  The  company  purchased  the  bone  china  works  of  Burgess  & 
Co.,  and  started  the  manufacture  of  white  granite.  M 246. 

West  Virginia  China  Company.  (See  Ohio  Valley  China 
Company. ) 

Wetherby,  J.  H.,  & Sons,  Hanley.  Manufacturers  of  a cheap 
grade  of  earthenware.  Their  trademark  is  a flag  on  which  is  the 
word  “Durability,”  and  the  initials  of  the  firm.  Recently  they  have 
considerably  improved  the  quality  of  their  wares.  M 247. 

Wheeling  Pottery  Company,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Incorporated 
in  1879,  since  which  the  productive  capacity  has  been  increased  four- 
fold, necessitating  the  building  of  a new  factory,  the  “La  Belle” 
works,  and  practically  continues  under  the  same  management  as 
originally  composed,  with  Mr.  C.  W.  Franzheim  as  president  and 
general  manager.  The  productions  are  extremely  varied,  one  of  their 
most  notable  successes  being  a rich  cobalt  decoration  applied  not  only 
to  utilitarian  articles,  but  to  jardinieres,  pedestals  and  other  orna- 
mental pieces.  Another  is  Cameo  china  in  which  an  ambitious  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  produce  a china  body  of  extreme  thinness 
and  translucencv,  and  Mr.  Franzheim  may  be  fairly  congratulated 
on  having  succeeded.  The  group  shown  in  our  illustration  represents 
a number  of  new  models  made  in  this  new  body,  decorated  either  in 
a rich  flowing  blue  of  extreme  softness  or  enriched  with  hand  painted 
designs  in  natural  colors.  At  present  these  ornamental  and  semi- 
ornamental pieces  are  all  that  have  been  produced,  but  it  is  intended 
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to  extend  its  use  to  table  services,  etc.,  in  the  near  future.  The  glaze 
is  pure  and  translucent,  and  the  ware  itself  of  such  thinness  as  to 
suggest  the  daintiest  comparisons.  In  jardinieres  and  vases  some 
clever  effects  were  obtained  in  imitation  of  lacework,  the  lace  itself 
having  to  be  used  to  procure  the  effect.  The  Wheeling  Pottery 


Company,  conscious  of  the  merits  of  their  productions,  and  at  a time 
when  American  pottery  had  none  too  good  a reputation,  when  some 
houses  stamped  their  ware  with  an  imitation  of  the  English  register 
mark — with  what  purpose  it  is  easy  to  guess — boldly  adopted  as  a 
motto  ‘‘Made  in  America,"  and  on  this  were  content  to  await  the 
public  verdict.  M 248. 

Wheatley,  Thomas.  Mr.  Wheatley  built  in  1880,  in  Little 
Hunt  Street,  the  first  pottery  in  Cincinnati,  where  the  ladies  of  the 
city  first  found  their  opportunity  of  “dabbling  in  clay,”  and  which 
eventually  made  Rookwood  possible.  In  the  same  year  he  took  out 
a patent  covering  the  process  of  decorating  clay  with  colored  slips. 
His  first  pupils  were  John  Rittig  and  A.  Valentine,  the  latter 
now  with  the  Rookwood  pottery,  and  we  illustrate  a plaque  painted 
by  him  under  Mr.  Wheatley’s  tuition  at  his  studio  in  Dayton  Street, 
and  which  is  dated  and  signed.  Mr.  Wheatley  not  satisfied  with  his 
shabby  quarters  built  a commodious  pottery  at  the  Covington  end  of 
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the  Suspension  Bridge,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  flood  of  1884  and 
with  it  Mr.  Wheatley’s  fortunes  and  hopes.  He  then  drifted  about 
the  country,  sometimes  as  an  author,  sometimes  as  an  actor,  but  pot- 


tery had  too  great  a charm  for  him  to  be  long  separated  from  it  and 
he  went  to  Zanesville,  we  believe  to  S.  A.  Weller.  His  stay  here  was, 
however,  short,  and  he  eventually  returned  to  Cincinnati  and  re- 
sumed in  a small  way  the  manufacture  of  clay  painted  ware. 

Whieldon,  Thomas.  At  the  time  that  Whieldon  commenced 
business  the  manufacture  of  the  beautiful  salt  glaze  wares  of  Staf- 
fordshire was  in  danger  of  extinction  through  the  underselling  of  the 
different  potters  and  the  consequent  deterioration  of  the  ware,  which 
in  place  of  the  thinness  that  had  distinguished  it  had  become  coarse 
and  clumsy.  Whieldon,  in  his  modest  thatched-covered  pottery  at 
Fenton,  resisted  this  retrograde  movement.  The  exact  year  in  which 
he  commenced  business  is  unknown,  but  it  was  some  time  prior  to 
1740.  How  modest  this  business  was  at  the  commencement  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he  shouldered  his  samples  in  a pack, 
and  walked  from  town  to  town  soliciting  orders.  He  first  made  small 
pieces  for  hardware  men — snuff  boxes  that  were  mounted  in  metal 
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at  Birmingham,  and  agateware  knife  handles  for  the  Sheffield  cut- 
lers. To  these,  as  his  business  increased,  he  added  the  manufacture 
of  table  and  tea  ware,  mostly  tortoiseshell,  for  which  he  acquired  a 
great  reputation — so  much  so  that,  although  similar  goods  were 
made  by  a number  of  other  manufacturers,  it  has  since  been  gen- 
erally known  as  Whieldon  ware.'  The  best  workmen  to  be  found  in 
the  district  were  employed  by  him,  and  it  is  a criterion  of  his  judg- 
ment and  an  evidence  of  his  ability  in  training  that  many  of  his  ap- 
prentices in  after  years  made  reputations  of  their  own  as  potters, 
which  not  only  enriched  them,  but  perpetuated  the  fame  of  their 
employer  and  maintained  the  prestige  of  the  district.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  Josiah  Spode,  Robert  Garner,  J.  Barker  and  W. 
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Greatbach.  In  1749  he  built  large  additions  to  his  works  and  con- 
siderably increased  the  scope  of  his  manufacture.  He  made  black 
glazed  tea,  chocolate  and  coffee  pots,  and  also  many  of  those  with 
crabstock  handles,  and  spouts  of  leafy  forms,  with  green  and  mot- 
tled glazes.  His  beautiful  octagonal  plates  and  perforated  double 
teapots  have  never  been  surpassed,  the  deep,  soft  glaze  being  “at 
once  the  admiration  of  modern  collectors  and  the  despair  of  modern 
potters.”  (See  Tortoiseshell. ) He  also  made  large  quantities  of  pine- 
apple, maize,  melon  and  cauliflower  ware,  the  modeling  of  which 
was  excellent.  (See  Cauliflower.)  The  perforated  double  teapots 
were  made  in  a double  shell  the  outer  one  being-  pressed  with  a design 
of  leaves  and  apple  blossoms,  the  cutting  covering  the  shape  with  a 
sort  of  lacework,  very  light  in  appearance,  and  the  peculiar  tints  of 
tortoiseshell  ware  impart  to  the  whole  a look  of  originality,  although 
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but  copies  or  adaptations  from  Oriental  originals.  The  process  has 
been  revived  several  times  since  Whieldon’s  days,  and  always  given 
out  as  a new  invention.  Recognizing'  the  abilities  of  the  rising  young 
potter,  Josiah  Wedgwood,  Whieldon  in  1754  made  a partnership 
agreement  with  him  for  five  years,  with  the  result  that  still  further 
improvements  were  made  in  his  bodies  and  glazes,  and  a new  and 
beautiful  green  glaze  was  added  to  his  decorations.  In  1759,  on  the 
termination  of  the  partnership,  Whieldon  retired  from  business,  his 
honest  efforts  having  had  their  reward  in  the  accumulation  of  a 
considerable  fortune.  He  built  a handsome  house  near  Stoke,  where 
he  long-  continued  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  He  was  great- 
ly esteemed  for  his  charity  and  benevolence,  was  made  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Stafford  in  1786,  and  died  in  1798  at  a very  advanced  age. 

Whistles.  The  Peruvian  made  whistles  in  the  form  of  birds. 
A similar  one  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  A.  True,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  made  in  this  country  in  Revolutionary  times  for  the  pur- 
pose of  whistling  the  British  out  of  New  York.  They  were  also 
largely  made  in  more  recent  years  both  in  England  and  Germany. 

White  Chinese  Porcelain.  By  this  is  understood  not  plain 
white  china,  but  china  decorated  with  designs  engraved  in  the  paste 
or  painted  in  relief.  The  best  was  made  during  the  Song  dynasty 
(960-1278).  Tcheou,  a celebrated  Chinese  potter  who  lived  between 
1567  and  1619,  is  said  to  have  imitated  this  old  white  china  so 
cleverly  as  to  deceive  the  most  expert. 

Wileman  & Co.,  Foley  Potteries,  Longton.  This  enterprising 
pottery  was  originally  owned  by  J.  F.  Wileman,  who  made  common 


earthenware  for  the  Colonial  market.  He  was  afterward  joined  by 
J.  B.  and  Percy  Shelley,  and  they  commenced  making  a very  good 
quality  of  china.  Mr.  Wileman  retired  from  the  business,  and  the 
death  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Shelley  left  Mr.  Percy  Shelley,  B.A.,  the  sole 
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proprietor.  He  makes  now  only  fine  china  and  art  faience  of  the 
most  modern  and  finished  character,  known  under  the  names  of 
Intarsio,  Urbato,  and  Spano-Lustra,  for  which  Mr.  F.  A.  Rhead 
is  responsible.  Under  Mr.  Shelley’s  active  management  the  works 


have  been  considerably  enlarged,  artists  of  repute  engaged  and  a 
somewhat  rude  manufacture  raised  to  one  of  really  artistic  merit. 
Intarsio  ware  is  executed  under  the  glaze  entirely  by  hand,  the 
desig'ns  showing  a wonderful  fecundity  of  invention.  Urbato  ware 
is  in  the  nature  of  the  Italian  sgraffito,  but  with  the  difference  that 
sgraffito  is  usually  in  two  colors,  superimposed  one  on  the  other, 
whilst  in  Urbato  ware  a third  color  is  used,  to  which  frequently  other 
colors  are  added  with  the  brush.  The  Spano-Lustra  ware  is  similar 
to  this,  but  is  sgraffito  work  in  one  or  two  colors  only,  to  which  is 
added  an  applied  luster.  M 249. 

Wilhelmsburger  Steingutfabrik,  Wilhelmsburg.  Manu- 
facturers of  stoneware,  established  1835. 

Wilkinson,  A.  J.,  & Co.,  Burslem.  Manufacturers  of  earthen- 
ware. They  succeeded  Richard  Alcock.  The  semi-porcelain  made 
by  this  house  is  of  good  quality,  and  the  shapes  and  designs  are 
always  distinguished  by  originality.  M.  250. 

Willets  Manufacturing  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.  This  is 
one  of  the  oldest  factories  in  Trenton,  having  been  erected  by  Win. 
Young  & Son  in  1853.  The  present  firm  succeeded  to  the  business 
in  1879.  Wm.  Bromley,  after  being  with  Ott  & Brewer,  went  there 
to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  Belleek,  which  is  still  extensively 
carried  on.  The  principal  production,  however,  consists  of  staple 
lines,  such  as  dinner  and  toilet  ware  with  printed  decorations. 
M 251. 

Willow  Pattern.  This  familiar  pattern  is  an  adaptation  from 
a Chinese  design,  and  it  is  claimed  was  first  produced  at  Caughley, 
the  engraver  being  Thos.  Minton,  the  founder  of  the  well-known 
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house  at  Stoke.  It  has  served  as  a theme  for  many  writers,  who  have 
immortalized  it  in  prose  and  verse.  The  legend  is  as  follows : “The 
mandarin  had  an  only  daughter  Li-chi,  who  fell  in  love  with  Chang, 
her  father’s  secretary ; and  he  lived  in  the  island  cottage  at  the  top  of 
the  plate.  The  mandarin  forbade  the  match  and  the  lovers  eloped, 
and  lay  concealed  for  a time  in  the  gardener’s  cottage,  from  thence 
made  their  escape  to-  the  island  home  of  the  lover.  The  father  pur- 
sued them  with  a whip,  and  would  have  beaten  them  to  death  had 
not  the  gods  changed  them  into  turtle  doves.  At  tire  time  of  the 
elopement  the  willow  shed  its  leaves.” 

Wilson,  C.  In  1787  Wilson  was  a partner  with  J.  Neale,  who 
eleven  years  earlier  had  united  in  partnership  with  Palmer.  They 
were  unscrupulous  imitators  of  Wedgwood’s  productions,  procur- 
ing specimens  from  his  London  showroom  for  reproduction.  Wil- 
son appears  afterwards  to  have  succeeded  to  the  business.  His 
trademark,  when  he  used  one,  was  a crown  and  his  name. 

Wiltshaw  & Robinson,  Stoke-upon-Trent.  Manufacturers  of 
earthenware.  Their  trademark  is  a swallow  inclosed  in  a double 
circle  in  which  is  "W.  & R.,  Stoke-on-Trent,”  the  whole  surmounted 

Wine  Pots.  The  early  pro- 
ductions of  Lambeth  Delft  ware 
consisted,  as  far  as  we  know, 
mostly  of  wine  pots,  large 
dishes  and  posset  pots.  The 
former  were  mostly  pint  and 
half  pint,  and  had  the  name  of 
the  wine  they  were  intended  to 
contain  and  the  date  of  manu- 
facture— or,  possibly,  of  bot- 
tling— in  blue  letters  on  the 
stanniferous  enamel,  but  under 
the  thin  lead  glaze.  They  are 
usually  inscribed  “Whit  Wine, 
“Whit,”  “Sack”  and  “Claret,” 
and  date  from  1641  to  1663. 

Wintergurst.  From  1620 
to  the  present  century  this 
family  has  made  fine  faience 
at  Schreitzheim,  Wurtemberg. 
Dishes  in  the  form  of  animals,  vegetables,  etc.,  are  a characteristic 
production. 


by  a crown.  M 25 2. 
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Winterthur,  Switzerland.  Faience  was  made  here  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  similar  to  Italian — deep-bordered 
dishes  with  fruit,  flowers  or  arabesques  running  around  the  margin, 
and  escutcheons  or  fortified  castles  forming  the  center  decoration. 
The  drawing  is  precise  and  stiff. 

Wirksworti-i,  Derbyshire.  In  1770  a potter  named  Gill  made 
here  similar  wares  to  those  of  Nottingham,  and  later  poorly  painted 
china. 

Witsenburg,  Cornelis,  .master  potter  of  Delft  in  1696.  His 
products,  now  rare,  are  beautiful  in  execution,  and  are  decorated  in 
camaieu  blue.  They  are  marked  with  the  initials  C.  W. 

Witsen burgh,  Theodore,  master  potter  in  Delft  about  1690, 
where  he  was  established  at  the  Sign  of  the  Star.  I lis  faiences  were 
remarkably  beautiful,  especially  his  plaques  surrounded  by  a frame- 
work in  relief,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Henry  Harvard,  may  be 
classed  among  the  most  beautiful  of  Delft  ceramics.  They  are 
marked  with  a star. 

Wittenberger  Steingutfabrik,  Wittenberg.,  Stoneware. 
Established  1884. 

Wolfe,  Thos.,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  potter  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  He  died  in  1818,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law, 
Robert  Hamilton.  The  firm  afterwards  became  Wm.  Adams  & Co. 

Wolfsohn,  Dresden.  About  the  middle  of  last  century  Wolf- 
sohn  adopted  the  old  Meissen  mark  of  the  caduceus  and  the  mono- 
gram A.  R.,  and  continued  to  use  it  until  stopped  within  recent  years 
by  litigation.  Many  thousands  of  pieces  bearing  this  mark  were 
issued  which  have  only,  of  course,  a commercial  value.  The  factory 
now  uses  as  a mark  the  letter  D surmounted  by  a crown. 

Wood,  Aaron,  w^as  apprenticed  in  1731  to  Dr.  Thos.  Wedgwood, 
of  Burslem.  He  attained  a great  reputation  as  a block  cutter  and 
mold  maker,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  working  in  a room  by  him- 
self, where  he  remained  locked  up  all  day  by  his  employer.  He 
afterwards  (1736)  worked  for  John  Mitchell,  and  for  Whieldon, 
when  in  partnership  with  Wedgwood  (1754-9).  In  conjunction 
with  Wm.  Littler,  employing  for  the  first  time  oxide  of  cobalt  as  a 
ground,  he  made  the  first  blue  salt  glaze,  which  was  said  to  resemble 
the  finest  lapis  lazuli.  He  was  the  son  of  Ralph  Wood  ( q . v.) 

Wood,  Enoch,  son  of  Aaron  Wood.  It  is  seldom  that  three 
successive  generations  furnish  such  three  representative  men  as 
Ralph,  Aaron  and  Enoch  Wood.  The  latter  commenced  business  on 
his  own  account  in  Burslem  at  the  old  Swan  Bank  in  the  year  1783. 
In  1790  he  was  joined  by  James  Caldwell,  and  the  firm  became  Wood 
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& Caldwell.  This  continued  until  1818,  when  the  firm  was  changed 
to  Enoch  Wood  & Sons.  Enoch,  one  of  the  sons,  also  dealt  in 
borax,  and  'amassed  quite  a fortune.  On  his  withdrawal  from  the 
firm  there  was  but  little  capital  left,  and  the  other  brothers  went  out 
They  occupied  works  known  as  the  Foun- 
tain Place  Works,  and  the  family  resided  at 
Fountain  Place  House,  adjoining  the  pottery. 
There  were  some  good  pieces  of  modeling  in 
the  house,  notably  a large  piece  in  one  of  the 
halls  representing  the  Crucifixion.  Enoch 
Wood  made  a number  of  busts  and  groups, 
the  best  known  of  which  is  the  bust  of 
Wesley,  made  soon  after  he  commenced  busi- 
ness, and  probably  modeled  by  him  while 
working  for  Palmer,  of  Hanley.  The  best 
of  the  American  historical  pieces  in  an  in- 
imitable deep  blue  ware  produced  by  E. 
Wood&  Sons.  (See  Idistorical  Earthenware.) 
Enoch  Wood  was  not  only  an  intelligent  pot- 
ter— he  was  an  enthusiastic  and  intelligent  collector  of  all  Stafford- 
shire wares,  and  to  his  well-directed  efforts  we  owe  much  of  our 
knowledge  of  early  Staffordshire  pottery.  Many  pieces  are  rendered 
still  more  valuable  by  the  copious  notes  accompanying  them.  The 
collection  remained  intact  until  1835,  when  no  less  than  182  of  the 
choicest  specimens  were  forwarded  by  Mr.  Wood  to  the  King  of 
Saxony,  and  are  now  in  the  Dresden  Museum.  The  rest  of  the  col- 
lection has  been  dispersed,  but  a large  part  of  it  was  secured  bv  the 
English  Government,  and  is  now  divided  between  the  museums  of 
Edinburgh,  Dublin  and  London. 

Wood,  Ralph.  The  first  of  this  name  of  whom  we  have  any 
record  was  a potter  of  Burslem  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was 
the  father  of  Aaron  Wood,  the  mold  maker,  and  grandfather  of 
Enoch  Wood,  “the  Father  of  the  Potteries.”  One  of  his  pieces  is 
a bust  of  Washington  in  cream-colored  ware.  He  issued  quite  a 
number  of  groups  and  statuettes,  the  best  known  of  which  are  “The 
Vicar  and  Moses”  and  “The  Vicar  and  his  Clerk,”  the  former  of 
which  we  illustrate.  He  also  made  a granite  or  porphyry  ware, 
which  was  made  by  attaching  to  the  earthenware  surface  small 
fragments  of  differently  colored  paste,  smoothing  the  surface  and 
glazing  the  whole.  It  resembled  a polished  piece  of  porphyritic  rock 
with  imbedded  crystals.  His  pieces  were  frequently  stamped  in  the 
clay  “Ra  Wood,  Burslem.”  A teapot  and  cover  in  the  form  of  an 
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elephant  and  castle,  with  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Coventry  arid  a 
figure  of  a monkey  seated  astride  the  cover,  sold  at  the  Hamilton 
Palace  sale  for  £19.  A unique  example  of  this  eminent  English  potter. 

Wood,  William, 
son  of  Aaron  and 
brother  of  Enoch 
Wood,  born  1741  and 
died  prior  to  1821. 

Most  of  the  useful  ar- 
ticles made  at  Etruria 
are  from  models  and 
molds  of  his  produc- 
tion. He  had  been  en- 
gaged at  £53  per  year 
and  gradually  a d- 
vanced  to  £70,  and  it  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  fell  into  debt 
on  such  a munificent 
salary.  Byerley,  in  an 
interesting  letter, 
writes : “A  few  days 
ago  he  spoke  to  me, 
saying  he  was  in  debt 
about  £30,  part  to  his 
brother  and  £10  or  £12 
for  malt ; that  he  could 
not  do  without  malt 
liquor  in  the  house ; 
was  ashamed  to  go  for 
that  he  had  none,  and 
more  until  he  had  paid  ofif  the  old  score.”  Byerley  describes  him  as 
being  in  great  distress  and  fearful  of  ending  his  days  in  the  work- 
house,  and  that  he  petitioned  for  £106  pounds  a year,  double  his  orig- 
inal wages,  as  the  cost  of  living  had  increased  twofold.  We  are  glad 
to  say  his  petition  was  granted,  and,  cheered  by  his  “malt  liquor,” 
he  served  the  Wedgwoods  well  and  faithfully  until  his  death. 

Wood  & Son,  Burslem.  Manufacturers  of  earthenware.  M 164. 

Woodall,  William,  M.P.  Mr.  Woodall,  son  of  William 
Woodall,  of  Shrewsbury,  was  born  in  1832.  The  project  of  a 
memorial  of  fitting  character  to  Josiah  Wedgwood  had  been  mooted, 
but  was  threatened  with  extinction  when  Mr.  Woodall  became  hon- 
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orary  secretary  to  the  movement ; and  it  was  almost  entirely  to  his 
unremitting  zeal  that  the  project,  after  six  years  of  incessant  labor, 
found  fulfilment  in  the  present  Wedgwood  Institute.  In  1862  he 
married  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Macintyre,  a prosperous 
manufacturer  of  Burslem,  and  in  1867  became  a member  of  the 
firm.  Taking  always  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  town, 
his  shrewdness  in  business  matters,  the  polish  and  suavity  of  his 
manner,  his  kindly  consideration  for  his  workmen,  his  unceas- 
ing labors  to  further  the  cause  of  education,  won  him  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  neighbors,  the  love  and  trust  of  his  em- 
ployees, and  when  in  1880  he  was  selected  as  the  Liberal  candidate 
to  contest  the  Borough  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  he  wrested  the  seat 
from  the  Conservatives,  he,  and  his  colleagues  being  returned  by 
overwhelming-  majorities.  He  continued  to  represent  Stoke  until 
1885,  when,  owing  to  the  redistribution  of  seats,  Hanley  and  Burs- 
lem were  formed  into  one  parliamentary  borough,  which  he  repre- 
sented until  his  death.  Mr.  Woodall  has  also  distinguished  himself 
in  literature,  his  book,  “Paris  After  Two  Sieges,’’  having  been  most 
favorably  received.  A series  of  articles,  among  his  other  contribu- 
tions to  literature,  entitled  “On  Western  Ways,”  embodied  his  im- 
pressions of  winter  travel  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Woodall  died 
April  8,  1901. 

Woodville,  or  Wooden  Box.  Situated  about  five  miles  from 
Burton-on -Trent,  Derbyshire.  The  name  arose  from  an  old  wooden 
box  or  hut  which  formerly  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  toll-house, 
where  a man  used  to  sit  and  collect  tolls,  but  which  was  afterward 
burned  down.  The  original  box  was  an  old  port  wine  butt  from 
Drakelow  Hall,  and  in  this  the  collector,  Diogenes-like,  spent  his 
days.  In  1800  Woodville  boasted  of  two  houses  only — the  Butt 
house,  belonging  to  Lord  Ferrars,  and  the  residence  of  his  son.  Lord 
Tamworth,  and  a farm  house.  On  this  land  valuable  beds  of  clay 
were  found,  and  a Mr.  Peake,  from  Staffordshire,  established  a small 
factory.  In  1790  Tames  Onions  built  the  Hartshorne  Pottery.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Luke  Copeland.  It  was  next  carried  on  by  Read, 
Malkin  & Co.,  who  were  succeeded  by  G.  S.  Read,  who  carried  it 
on  up  to  i860,  when  it  passed  to  the  present  owner,  J.  B.  Rowley. 
The  Woodville  potteries  were  established  in  1810  by  Mr.  Watts, 
who  was  joined  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Cash.  The  firm  is  still 
known  as  Watts  & Cash.  The  Hartshorne  Pottery  was  established 
in  1818  by  Joseph  Thompson,  father  of  the  present  proprietors, 
Richard  and  Willoughby  Thompson,  who  trade  as  Thompson  Broth- 
ers; the  Wooden  Box  Pottery  was  founded  in  1817  by  Thomas 
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Hallam ; the  Poole  Works  about  1830,  by  Joseph  Walker  Bourne; 
the  Woodville  Pottery  in  1833  by  Thomas  Hall  and  William  Daven- 
port, and  the  Rawdon  Pottery  was  built  by  the  fourth  Marquis  of 
Hastings.  The  staple  production  of  this  group  of  potteries  consists 
of  Rockingham,  yellow,  and  a buff  or  cane  ware.  It  was  from  this 
district  that  the  Bennetts,  who  were  the  first  potters  in  East  Liver- 
pool, came. 

Woodward,  Blakf.ley  & Co.  were  among  the  early  potters  of 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  They  were  succeeded  by  Vodrev  & Bro. 

Worcester.  The  Worcester  Porcelain  Works,  or,  as  originally 
termed,  the  “Worcester  Tonquin  Manufacture,"  were  the  direct 
result  of  the  experiments  of  Dr.  John  Wall,  a chemist  of  much 
practical  ability,  aided  by  Mr.  William  Davis,  an  apothecary.  These 
experiments  were  conducted,  not  with  a view  of  founding  a manu- 
factory, but  from  a pure  love  of  science.  Mr.  Binns  tells  us  that 
at  that  time  political  rivalries  ran  high  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  and 
that  the  expense  of  contested  elections  was  very  great.  The  Georgian 
party  were  anxious  to  withstand  the  Jacobites,  and  in  order  to 
increase  their  voting  strength  they  resolved  on  a manufactory  of 
some  description.  They  came  into  contact  with  Dr.  Wall,  who  was 
politically  in  sympathy  with  them,  and  the  scheme  for  a porcelain 
works  was  launched.  Although  the  secret  of  the  manufacture  of 
hard  porcelain  had  spread  from  Meissen  to  different  places  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  it  had  not  yet  penetrated  to  England,  nor 
could  the  Continental  productions  have  been  well  known,  Oriental 
china  having  inspired  the  Bow  and  Chelsea  works,  as  it  did  that  of 
Worcester.  Even  had  the  case  been  otherwise,  Dr.  Wall  had  no 
natural  clay  to  work  with,  and  so  composed  a frit  with  which  he  first 
mixed  pipe  clay  and  afterward  steatite.  From  the  partnership  deeds 
we  learn  that  two  workmen,  R.  Podmore  and  John  Lyes,  who  had 
been  employed  for  some  time  by  the  inventors  of  Worcester  porce- 
lain, were  to  receive  extra  remuneration,  “the  better  to  engage  their 
fidelity  to  keep  such  part  of  the  secret  as  may  be  entrusted  to  them.” 
Precautions  almost  as  rigid  as  those  adopted  at  Meissen  were  taken 
to  prevent  the  entrance  into  the  works  of  inquisitive  visitors.  No 
strangers  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  factory,  which  was  to  be 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  privacy  and  secrecy.  Even  the  keys 
of  the  inner  and  outer  doors  were  not  to  be  kept  by  the  same  guard- 
ian. The  practical  manager  was  William  Davis.  The  works  were 
near  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  on  the  side  of  the  River  Severn.  The 
building  was  formerly  known  as  the  Wamstrv  House,  and  had 
formerly  belonged  to  Lord  Windsor.  It  is  now  nart  of  Dent’s  glove 
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factory.  The  early  productions  of  the  works  were  copies  or  adapta- 
tions of  blue  and  white  Nankin  patterns,  and  were  distinguished 
for  their  simplicity,  though  the  body  had  a somewhat  cold  and  coarse 
look.  In  1756  the  invention  of  printing  on  biscuit  ware  was  prac- 
ticed at  Worcester,  having  been  brought  there  bv  Robert  Hancock, 
who  had  been  an  engraver  under  Ravenet  at  Battersea,  where  the 
process  had  been  applied  to  enamels  by  Mr.  Alderman  Jansen.  The 
new  process  was  used  not  only  for  decorative  but  for  political  pur- 
poses, Thomas  Carlyle  referring  to  a mug  with  a portrait  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  as  “a  mug  got  up  for  the  temporary  English 
enthusiasm  and  the  accidental  instruction  of  posterity.”  It  was 
possibly  this  same  mug  that  led  to  the  newspaper  controversy  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  process.  It  inspired  a long  poem  in  the 
Gentleman  s Magazine  for  December,  1757,  which  was  dedicated  to 
Josiah  Holdship,  who,  with  his  brother  Richard,  owned  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  capital  of  the  company,  and  contained  this  couplet : 

“What  praise  is  thine,  ingenious  Holdship,  who 
On  the  fair  Porcelain  the  portrait  drew.” 

The  Worcester  Journal  in  January,  1758,  reprinted  this  poem  with 
some  alterations,  and,  knowing  that  Holdship  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  production,  the  editor  appended  the  following: 

“Extempore  on  the  compliment  of  imprinting  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia’s bust  being  ascribed  to  Mr.  Josiah  Holdship : 

‘ Hancock,  my  friend,  don’t  grieve,  though  Holdship  has  the  praise. 

’Tis  yours  to  execute,  'tis  his  to  wear  the  bays.’  ” 

The  early  transfer  prints  are  noticeable  for  their  fine  engraving, 
which  sensibly  deteriorated  as  the  practice  of  coloring  them 
increased.  The  early  blue  and  white  china  printed  under  the  glaze, 
and  the  black,  or,  as  it  was  called,  “jet  enameled,”  lavender  and 
brick  red  printed  on  the  glaze,  show  not  only  very  fine  workmanship, 
but  a freedom  and  gracefulness  which  make  them  really  works  of 
art.  These  latter  seldom  bear  a trademark,  but  in  a part  of  the 
picture  the  name  of  the  engraver  occasionally  appears — usually  that 
of  R.  Hancock.  Richard  Holdship  became  bankrupt  in  1761,  and 
sold  his  shares  for  five  shillings,  and  carried  the  secret  of  printing 
to  the  Derby  Works.  In  1769  Hancock  purchased  from  the  mort- 
gagees of  Holdship  the  buildings  he  had  erected,  and  became  a part- 
ner. but  the  partnership  only  lasted  until  1774.  About  the  year  1764 
many  Chelsea  workmen  went  to  Worcester,  and  with  their  assistance 
the  finest  Worcester  work  was  produced — much  of  the  work  highly 
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decorated  services  and  vases  bearing  unmistakable  evidences  of  the 
style  of  Chelsea.  The  coveted  apple-green  of  Sevres  and  the  rich 
bleu-de-roi  ground  with  salmon-scale  markings,  the  exotic  birds  of 
brilliant  plumage,  the  elaborate  but  tasteful  gold  borders,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Binns,  “all  bear  evidence  of  a cultivated  taste;  the 
designs  and  combinations 
were  not  haphazard,  but 
were  made  with  judgment. 

It  is  this  fact,  more  than 
fashion  or  caprice,  which 
causes  old  Worcester  to 
command  such  high  prices 
in  the  market.  The  de- 
signs are  rich  and  elegant, 
and  the  work  is  always 
good.”  We  give  an  illus- 
tration of  a vase  which  is  a 
combination  of  the  blue 
salmon-scale  ground,  rich 
gilt  bordering  and  painted 
tropical  birds.  A set  of 
three  of  these  vases  is  to- 
day worth  worth  from  $750 
to  $1,000.  Dr.  Wall  died  in 
1776,  and  the  remaining 
members  of  the  original 
company  continued  the 
manufacture  until  1783, 
when  they  disposed  of  their 
works  to  their  London 
agent,  Mr.  Thomas  Flight, 
who  placed  his  two  sons, 

Joseph  and  John,  in  charge 
In  1788  King  George  III., 
with  the  three  princesses, 
visited  the  factory,  and 
gave  Messrs.  Flight  the, 
liberty  they  had  requested  of 
facturers  to  their  Majesties,”  at  the 
additional  orders  for  china.  The  Worcester  Works  thus 
gained  the  title  of  Royal  Porcelain  Works,  by  which  they  have  ever 
since  been  known,  the  last  royal  warrant  having  been  granted  by 
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themselves  “China  Manu- 
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Queen  Victoria  in  1883.  The  service  executed  for  George  III.,  the 
first  of  a long  series  of  royal  services,  had  a band  of  royal  blue,  upon 
which  is  drawn  in  gold  a design  comprising  the  emblematical  flowers 
of  Great  Britain — the  rose,  thistle  and  shamrock — in  panels  of  oak 
leaves.  Between  the  panels  are  sprays  of  laurel,  also  in  gold,  and 
the  center  is  decorated  with  the  royal  arms  beautifully  painted.  Mr. 
John  Flight  died  in  1791,  and  two  years  later-  Mr.  Martin  Barr 
became  a partner,  and  the  style  of  the  firm  was  Flight  & Barr.  This 
lasted  until  1807,  when  it  was  changed  to  Barr,  Flight  & Barr,  which 
lasted  until  1813,  to  give  place  to  Flight,  Barr  & Barr,  the  last  phase 

of  the  firm  of 
the  original 
W orcester  com- 
pany. Professor 
Church  says: 
“The  artistic  de- 
cadence of  the 
ware  began  dur- 
ing this  period 
(1783-1793)  al- 
though the  pot- 
tery and  work- 
m a n s h i p re- 
in a in  ed  excel- 
lent. But  the 
heavy,  pseudo- 
classic forms, 
the  labored 
painting  and  the 
exuberant  gild- 
ing that  were 

then  in  vogue  gradually  displaced  the  last  traces  of  the  grace,  free- 
dom and  simplicity  of  the  earlier  time.”  In  1786  Robert  Chamber- 
lain,  the  first  apprentice  the  Worcester  company  ever  had,  com- 
menced business  on  his  own  account  and  soon  built  up  a very  con- 
siderable trade.  The  old  firm,  owing  to  his  vigorous  competition, 
seemed  in  danger  of  extinction,  and  the  two  firms  were  amalga- 
mated in  1840.  This  partnership  was  dissolved  in  1847,  the  original 
factory  being  closed.  In  1850  Mr.  F.  Filly  and  Mr.  Kerr  became 
partners,  and  they  were  joined  in  1852  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Binns,  when 
the  firm  name  became  Kerr  & Binns,  Mr.  Chamberlain  retiring.  In 
1862  Kerr  & Binns  disposed  of  their  business  to  the  present  joint 
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stock  company — “The  Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Company  Lim- 
ited.” Mr.  Kerr  retired,  and  to  Mr.  Binns  was  intrusted  the 
position  of  art  director — an  office  he  honorably  filled  until 
June,  1897,  when,  although  retaining  his  seat  on  the  board,  he 
retired  from  active  management.  Three  different  bodies  have 
been  used  at  Worcester — the  Tonquin  porcelain  previously  men- 
tioned, the  Regent,  about  1812,  which  had  whiting  and  pipeclay 
added  to  the  original  body,  and  ivory  porcelain  about  1850,  which 
is  a bone  china.  Mr.  R.  W.  Binns,  about  1854,  was  enabled  to  show 
specimens  of  enamels  executed  by  the  late  Mr.  Bott,  an  artist  of 
very  considerable  talent,  and  who  had  been  specially  trained  for  the 
work.  These  were  veritable  triumphs  of  pottery,  and  specimens 
to-day  are  worth  a hundred  times  their  original  cost.  We  illustrate 
a tazza  painted  by  this  artist.  While  speaking  of  values  we  may 
here  mention  that  the  services  made  for  the  Prince  Regent,  afterward 
George  IV.,  cost  over  $20,000 ; and  this  was  exceeded  by  a service 
made  for  the  Honorable  East  India  Company,  the  charge  for  which 
was  something  like  $21,000.  Mr.  Binns  also  introduced  ivory  porce- 
lain, which  forms  an  excellent  basis  for  all  kinds  of  ornamental  deco- 
ration. The  jeweled  ware  which  Mr.  Binns  brought  to  such  a high 
point  of  perfection  is  superior  to  that  of  Sevres,  as  the  jewels  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  piece,  unlike  that  of  Sevres,  which  are  but 
paste  jewels  fitted  into  receptacles  left  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
Japanese  style  some  very  successful  pieces  have  been  produced,  a 
notable  example  being  a set  of  vases  representing  the  potter’s  art 
which  are  painted  with  such  minuteness  that  a good  lens  has  to  be 
used  to  bring  out  their  beauty.  They  were  painted  and  gilded  by 
Mr.  Callowhill,  the  modeling  of  the  pieces  being  by  Mr.  Hadley. 
About  the  year  1803  a manufactory  of  porcelain  was  started  by 
George  Grainger,  who  excelled  in  pierced  work,  and  who  also  made 
a semi-porcelain  vitrified  body  of  excellent  quality.  The  works 
were  carried  on  by  direct  descendants  of  the  founder  until  1889, 
when  they  were  taken  over  and  are  still  operated  by  the  Worcester 
Porcelain  Company.  The  numerous  imitations  of  the  Worcester  ivory 
body  and  its  inherent  style  have  caused  a marked  falling  off  in  the 
United  States  of  its  consumption  ; and  though  the  workmanship  and 
finish  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  paste  the  perfection  of 
the  potter’s  art,  it  could  not  stand  the  competition  of  unscrupu- 
lous rivals,  who,  with  models  and  designs  furnished  at  the  cost  of 
a single  piece,  greatly  undersold  the  original  house,  and,  regretful 
as  may  be  the  fact,  forced  Worcester  ivory  out  of  the  market.  It  is 
hardly  practicable  here  to  give  a complete  list  of  Worcester  marks, 
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but  they  may  be  briefly  summarized : Of  the  early  marks,  to  which 
no  exact  date  can  be  ascribed,  the  open  crescent  (a)  is  usually  in 
blue  under  the  glaze;  the  solid  or  ruled  crescent  (b)  is  generally 
found  on  blue  printed  ware ; a capital  E is  sometimes  placed  in  the 
hollow  of  the  crescents;  of  the  W mark  (c)  fiw'  or  six  varieties 
have  been  noted,  and  are  in  blue,  of  fair  size,  under  the  glaze ; of 
the  square  marks  (d),  a copy  of  a Chinese  seal  character,  there  are 
four  or  five  varieties,  the  two  given  being  the  most  usual  form ; 

( cc  nv  mi 


there  is  also  an  imitative  Dresden  mark  (e)  with  the  figure  9 or  91 
between  the  points.  These  marks  all  belong  to  the  period  from  the 
foundation  of  the  works  up  to  1783.  From  this  date  the  various 
firm  names  were  used,  or  simply  “FLIGHTS,”  sometimes  sur- 
mounted by  a crown.  Chamberlain’s  wares  ( 1786  to  1852)  were 
also  marked  with  their  name,  often  with  the  London  address  added. 
Kerr  & Binns  used  the  familiar  quatrefoil  of  W's  in  a circle  from 
1852  to  1862,  when  a crown  was  added  to  it,  constituting  the  present 
mark. 

Wrede.  A German  who  is  said  to  have  made  stoneware  at 
Bristol  early  in  1700. 

Wright,  John.  A potter  of  Staffordshire  whose  name  is  found 
on  slip  dishes  dated  1707. 

Wright,  S.,  Shelton,  Staffordshire,  obtained  a patent  in  1830 
for  the  reproduction  of  encaustic  tiles.  This  was  the  patent  worked 
by  Herbert  Minton. 

Wrottiam,  Kent,  contests  with  Staffordshire  the  employment  of 
slip  decoration  for  objects  of  any  degree  of  importance.  The  earli- 
est known  piece  is  a jug  in  the  Maidstone  (Kent)  Museum,  dated 
1656.  The  ware  was  formed  of  a red  clay  covered  with  a white 
layer  cut  through  to  form  the  ornament,  and  with  spots  of  raised 
slip,  frequently  accompanied  L / inscriptions  in  raised  letters,  such  as 
W CR  WROTTIAM  RS  1659  on  a piece  in  the  Baldwin 
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collection,  and  IE  : WE  1699  : WROT : HAM  on  a very  large 
dish  in  the  British  Museum.  The  initials  I.  E.  probably  stand  for 
John  Evelyn,  cousin  of  the  author  of  "John  Evelyn’s  Diary.”  The 
whole  is  covered  with  a yellow  glaze.  As  a rule,  the  Wrotham 
slip  is  more  elaborately,  or,  at  least,  more  variously,  ornamented  than 
that  of  Staffordshire,  as  represented  by  the  most  famous  of  its 
workers  in  slip  decoration. 

X 

Xanto,  Francesco,  a native  of  Rovigo,  settled  at  Urbino  and 
there  produced  all  his  works.  His  true  name,  gathered  from  the 
pieces  he  signed,  seems  to  have  been  Francesco  Xanto  Avelli  da 
Rovigo,  and  the  dates  of  his  signed  works  extend  from  1530  to  1542, 
though  he  was  probably  working  both  before  and  after  these  dates. 
Many  of  his  pieces  were  sent  to  the  botega  of  M.  Giorgio,  to  be  en- 
riched with  metallic  reflect.  Of  Xanto's  ability  as  an  artist  there  is 
among  critics  a great  diversity  of  opinion,  some  placing'  him  at  the 
head  of  the  then-existing  artistic  movement  in  Italy.  Others,  while 
acknowledging  his  ability  to  skilfully  arrange  the  groups  he  took 
from  the  compositions  of  other  artists,  severely  attack  his  original 
works,  which  they  stigmatize  as  monotonous  and  mechanical,  color- 
ing crude  and  positive,  and  full  of  violent  opposition,  redeemed  only 
by  a certain  force  and  brightness  of  aspect.  (See  also  Urbino.) 

Xhronet,  an  artist  of  Sevres,  who  invented  the  beautiful  rose 
color  known  as  Rose  du  Barry. 

Y 

Yanagawa  Ware.  This  is  a species  of  terra-cotta  from  a factory 
in  the  town  of  Yanagawa,  province  of  Chikuzen  (Japan),  founded 
in  the  period  Keicho  (1596-1615),  and  still  in  operation. 

Yasujiro,  Ikeda,  Arita,  in  1837  made  a very  thin,  paper-like  and 
glossy  translucent  porcelain-  known  as  eggshell.  Small  pieces  only 
were  made,  turned  on  the  potter’s  wheel.  In  later  years  it  has  been 
painted  with  enamels  of  various  colors  and  largely  exported.  The 
material  comes  from  the  Island  of  Amakusa,  or  Goto,  and  is  softer 
and  tougher  than  that  from  Idsumi-yama. 

Yatsu-shiro  Ware,  made  at  the  village  of  Shirno  Toyoharo, 
near  the  town  of  Yatsu-hashi,  province  of  Higo,  Japan,  where  the 
factory  was  founded  about  1624  for  the  purpose  of  producing  ware 
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similar  to  Satsuma.  It  is  of  a hard  porcelain,  composed  of  gray  clay, 
and  decorated  by  inlaying  white  clay  in  a small  design.  It  is  so  fine 
and  in  such  good  taste  as  to  meet  with  universal  approval.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  art  perished  with  the  maker,  and  such  fine  results  can- 
not now  be  obtained.  « 

Yebis,  one  of  the  seven  divinities  of  Japan,  and  often  found  as  a 
motif  on  ceramics.  Yebis  was  brother  of  the  sun — the  god  of  daily 
bread — represented  as  a fisherman,  occasionally  with  a large  fish  at- 
tached to  his  rod,  fish  being  the  favorite  food  of  the  Japanese. 

Yedo  Banko  Ware.  About  1652  a potter  named  Banko  Kichibei, 
established  a kiln  near  Tokio,  the  products  of  which  somewhat  re- 
sembled Satsuma,  and  are  now  known  as  Yedo  Banko.  This  manu- 
factory has  been  discontinued,  and  the  articles  known  in  foreign  mar- 
kets as  Banko  ware  are  made  principally  at  Kuwana  and  Yokka  ichi. 
The  Kuwana  factory  was  founded  about  1850  by  a porcelain  maker 
named  Yiusetsu,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Banko.  He  was  living 
as  late  as  1880,  although  too  old  to  work.  The  product  consisted 
of  a peculiar  kind  of  stoneware,  generally  unglazed.  Hashimoto 
Chiuhei  studied  with  Yiusetsu,  and  established  a kiln  at  Kawasaki, 
where  he  produces  similar  ware  from  materials  found  in  the  vicinity. 
His  work  is  not  equal  to  the  original.  There  is  also  another  kind  of 
Banko  ware  called  Banko  Celadon,  which  is  very  brilliant,  and  unlike 
the  Chinese.  Its  manufacture  has  been  discontinued. 

Ye-Karatsu,  viz.,  painted  Karatsu,  made  about  1590.  The  de- 
signs, resembling  the  Corean,  but  not  glossy,  were  under  the  glaze. 

Yohei,  Seifu,  a potter  of  Arita  producing  principally  ware  of 
the  Sometsuke  class,  but  also  vases  and  ornamental  pieces  in  various 
colored  enamels. 

Yojibei,  a manufacturer  of  Karatsu  ware  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Yone-hakari,  or  Rice  Measure.  The  Japanese  name  for  a 
large  bowl  for  measuring  rice,  beans,  etc.,  in  use  before  the  exact 
measure  of  capacity  had  been  fixed  by  the  Emperor  Mommee,  A.  D. 
702. 

Yorkshire.  (See  also  Leeds).  Slip  ware  was  made  in  York- 
shire in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  a certain  Wedgwood  was  a pot- 
ter at  Yearslev,  as  we  glean  from  the  traditionary  distich : 

“At  Yearsley  there  was  pancheons  made 
By  Willie  Wedgwood,  that  young  blade.” 

There  are  now  numerous  potteries  in  Yorkshire,  at  Bradford,  Ferry- 
bridge, Hull,  Leeds  and  other  places,  but  the  production  is  gen- 
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erally  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  earthenware,  and  do  not  call  for  par- 
ticular mention. 

Yoshidaya.  About  1804  to  1817  lie  erected  a kiln  at  Yamashiro- 
mura.  and  made  great  efforts  to  restore  the  ancient  manufacture  of 
Kutani  ware. 

Yosobei,  Midsukoshi,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
commenced  to  make  Sometsuke  porcelain  in  imitation  of  Arita  ware 
from  clay  imported  from  Idsumi-yama  in  Arita,  province  of  Hizen. 

Young,  W.,  & Sons,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Founded  in  1853,  and  they 
were  the  first  house  in  Trenton  to  make  cream  color  ware.  The  fac- 
tory is  now  known  as  Willet’s  (q.  v.). 

Yuzan,  a present-day  Japanese  potter  of  Kutani. 


z 

Zaffre,  a purplish  color  obtained  from  cobalt.  It  was  probably 
first  used  in  Staffordshire  by  T.  Heath,  of  Lane  Delph,  in  1710. 

Zaffarino,  a celebrated  artist  of  Ferrara,  Italy,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Zell.  There  appears  to  have  been  a pottery  at  Zell  as  long  ago 
as  1560,  founded  by  a grandson  of  the  Duke  of  Hanover,  from  whom 
the  English  Royal  House  of  Brunswick  was  descended. 

Zengora,  Reyozen,  the  tenth  generation  of  that  name,  early  in 
the  present  century  commenced  making  porcelain  in  Kioto,  the  trade 
having  previously  consisted  of  earthen  braziers.  Fie  most  skilfully 
reproduced  the  old  wares,  both  of  China  and  Japan.  The  Prince  of 
Ki,  of  the  family  of  the  Shogun,  honored  the  manufacturer  with  the 
title  of  Yeiraku,  which  he  adopted  as  his  family  name  and  even  ap- 
plied to  articles  he  made — hence  the  appellation  of  Yeiraku  Kin- 
raute.  Zengora  Hozen  (twelfth  generation)  settled,  about  1862, 
at  Kutani,  province  of  Kaga,  and  did  much  toward  encouraging  and 
instructing  the  manufacturers  of  that  district  in  the  method  of  mak- 
ing and  decorating  porcelain.  The  present  maker -(thirteenth  gen- 
eration) by  reason  of  his  great  talent  has  completely  sustained  the 
family  fame.  His  work  still  outrivals  the  best  productions  of  the 
Kutani  factory. 

Zeze  Ware.  This  ware  is  produced  in  the  small  town  of  Zeze, 
near  Lake  Omi  (Japan).  The  factory  was  founded  about  1644  for 
the  purpose  of  making  tea  utensils  on  a large  scale.  They  consisted 
of  a kind  of  stoneware,  the  glaze  very  closely  resembling  the  Ko- 
Seto.  There  is  still  a small  kiln  in  operation. 
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Ziegler,  Claude  Louis,  a pupil  of  the  celebrated  painter,  Ingres, 
through  impaired  eyesight,  had  to  relinquish  his  art,  and  in  about  the 
year  1840  entered  into  a partnership  with  a stoneware  manufacturer 
at  Voisinlieu,  near  Beauvais,  with  a view  to  restore  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  stoneware  some  of  its  former  artistic  character.  Ziegler  gave 
a truly  artistic  direction  to  the  establishment,  the  stoneware  manu- 
factured by  him  and  for  which  he  supplied  the  models  being  remark- 
able for  the  purity  of  form,  the  style  of  decoration,  as  well  as  the 
fineness  of  the  body  and  excellence  of  workmanship.  One  of  his 
finest  works  is  the  large  vase  known  as  Vase  des  Apotres,  the  cover 
of  which  supports  a figure  of  Christ  in  the  round,  while  the  sides  of 
the  vase  are  ornamented  with  figures  in  relief  representing  the  twelve 
apostles.  This  vase,  severely  conceived  and  executed,  may  justly  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  best  productions  of  modern  art.  The  salt 
glaze  of  this  piece  has  a uniformly  brown  color.  Ziegler  also  made 
stoneware  ornamented  with  enamels  imitated  from  stoneware  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  was  not  so  successful  as  his  original  work. 
After  his  retirement  the  manufacture  he  had  founded  ceased  to  pro- 
duce artistic  pottery,  and  finally  disappeared  in  1854. 

Zonan,  Antonio,  is  said  to  have  been  making  majolica  at  Man- 
tua at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Zoroku,  Masiiimidsu,  a manufacturer  of  porcelain,  Awata,  in 
the  eastern  district  of  Kioto. 

Zsolnay,  W.,  Fiinfkirchen.  This  manufactory  was  established 
in  1885  and  quickly  rose  into  prominence,  the  five  churches  mark  be- 
ing regarded  as  a guarantee  of  excellence.  The  works  are  large,  em- 
ploying about  a thousand  hands.  Mr.  Zsolnay  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained complete  control  over  the  metallic  lusters  and  uses  them  in 
any  way  he  seems  to  think  proper.  Greens,  purples  and  blues  shot 
with  gold  are  all  obtained  and  with  the  utmost  brilliancy,  and  to  these 
he  has  added  a most  wonderful  red,  which  is  almost,  if  not  cpiite,  a 
scarlet.  Other  noteworthy  productions  are  slabs  six  feet  long  and 
three  feet  wide,  which  he  manages  to  obtain  quite  straight  and  on 
which  are  painted  religious  subjects.  These  immense  slabs  are  prin- 
cipally used  in  the  decoration  of  churches.  Colored  glaze  tiles,  statu- 
ary, perforated  vases,  &c.,  are  also  produced  and  Mr.  Zsolnay  has 
fully  demonstrated  the  possibilities  of  transforming  the  commonest 
clay  into  works  of  high  artistic  merit.  M 382. 

Zurich  (Switzerland)  was  renowned  in  the  eighteenth  century 
for  its  manufactories  of  faience  stoves.  There  are  also  attributed  to 
this  town  faiences  of  polychrome  decoration  rather  weekly  drawn  in 
black.  Thev  are  marked  B.  Z. 
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A to  J,  are  marks  on  patterns  with  radiating  designs,  J^jP‘  (1b.b)  -7^-  -P 

J M,  on  decorations  in  blue,  heightened  with  black;  mostly  in  blue 
N “ Q,  colored  decorations  with  copper  lustre  ; R to  V,  h la  corne  designs  in 
bright  colors ; A . A,  on  similar  designs,  but  with  citron  yellow  predominat- 
ing ; B . B,  the  marks  of  A.  Poterat,  a celebrated  Rouen  faience  manufac- 
turer, who  made  the  first  pieces  of  artificial  china  in  France. 
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Yilleroy  & Boch,  Septfontaines. — Ros.  1-10,  before  1795; 
J 1 1-14,  between  1795-1830  ; 15,  about  1830  ; 1,  2,  11,  12,  13  and  15  were  im- 
printed ; 3-10  were  painted  in  blue  ; 14  was  stamped  in  green. 
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Mettlach.— 1,  about  1S10,'  painted  in  blue;  2,3  and  4,  from 
1810-1841,  imprinted;  5,  from  1841-1860,  imprinted;  6,  from  1844-1860, 
stamped  in  blue  ; 7,  from  1842-1860,  laid  on  (for  stone  substances);  8,  from 
1852-1872,  laid  on  (for  Parian) ; 9,  from  1865-1875,  stamped  (for  colored  im- 
pression) ; 10,  1876-1883,  laid  on  (for  chromolith) ; 11,  from  1860-1874, 
stamped  in  blue.  Wallerfangen.— 1,  from  1790-1825,  imprinted  ; '2,  from  182J 
1841,  imprinted ; 3,  from  1825-1841,  painted  in  blue ; 4,  from  1825-184 
imprinted  ; 5,  from  1S44-1S60,  stamped  in  brown  ; 6,  from  3852-1S65 
stamped  (for  porcelain) ; 7,  from  1860-1874,  stamped  Jin  31ack.  The  las’ 
four  are  the  present  marks. 

Since  1874  the  factory  mark  with  the  head  of  Mercury,  has  been  intro, 
duced  in  all  the  earthenware  factories  of  the  firm. 
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The  marks  on  the  following  pages  are  either  without  reference 
number  in  the  text,  or  the  makers  represented  have  not  previously 
been  mentioned.  In  the  former  case  a reference  is  made  to  the  text. 

M212  Stellmacher,  A.,  Turn.,  near  Teplitz. 

244a  Wick  China  Co.,  Kittanning,  Pa. 

253  Arras.  Page  35. 

254  Art  Pottery  Co.,  Hanley. 

255  Aynsley,  H.,  & Co.,  Longton.  China. 

256  Baguley,  Isaac.  See  page  35. 

257  Baker  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Fenton.  Earthenware. 

258  Barkers  & Kent,  Ltd.,  Longton. 

259  Bauer,  Adolph.  Page  38. 

260  Baum,  J.  H.,  Wellsville,  Ohio.  Page  38. 

261  Bauscher,  Aug.,  Weiden.  Established  1881. 

262  Beerbower,  L.,  & Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Page  40. 

263  Bellmark  Pottery  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Sanitary. 

264  Berg,  Justus.  Page  46. 

265  Bertram,  B.,  Luftelburg.  Majolica,  etc.  Page  47. 

266  Birks,  L.  A.,  & Co.,  Stoke-upon-Trent. 

267  Bohne,  E.  Page  57. 

268  Bordeaux.  Page  59. 

269  Bordello  Bros.  Page  69. 

270  Bourg-la-Reine.  Page  62. 

270a  Breber  & Leibman.  Page  67. 

271  Brameld.  See  Swinton. 

272  Brancas-Laureguais.  Page  66. 

273  Britannia  China  Co.,  Longton. 

274  Brouwer,  T.  A.,  Jr.  Page  72. 

275  Buhl,  H.,  & Son,  Grossbreitenbach.  Est..  1780. 

276  Burslem  Pottery  Co.,  Burslem. 

277  Rissai,  Inouye,  Smeda,  Tokio. 

278  Christie  & Beardmore,  Fenton.  Earthenware. 

279  Collingwood  Bros.,  Longton.  China. 

280  Collier,  S.  & E.,  Reading.  Terra  cotta. 

281  Copenhagen  Royal.  See  Denmark. 

282  Copenhagen,  middle  of  18th  century. 

283  Ditmar,  Rudolph,  Znaim.  Est.  1888.  Majolica. 

284  Dornheim,  Koch  & Fischer.  Est.  i860  They  have  made 
china  since  1880. 

Dresden  Porcelain  Co.,  Longton.  The  two  last  are  old 
marks. 
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Emery,  F.  J.,  Cobridge.  Not  now  in  business. 

Etiolles. 

Faience  d’Orion.  The  cypher  of  Henri  deux. 

Fell  & Co.,  Newcastle-on -Tyne. 

Fischer,  Naumann  & Co.,  Semenau.  Figures.  Est.  i860. 
Frankenburg’sche,  Tillowitz.  Est.  1852. 

Gardners,  Moscow.  Page  241. 

Giorgio  Maestro.  Page  21. 

Glasser  & Greiner,  Schmiedefeld.  Est.  1809. 

Glatz,  J.,  Vellengen.  Est.  1870. 

Globe  Pottery  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

Goodwin,  Stoddard  & Co.,  Longton.  China. 

Grainger,  Geo.  See  Worcester. 

Ford  & Son,  Burslem. 

Ford,  S.,  & Co.,  Burslem. 

Green,  T.  G.,  & Co.,  Burton. 

Grueby  Faience  Co.,  Boston.  See  Grueby. 

Hammersley  & Co.,  Longton.  China. 

Hancock,  B.,  & Son.,  Stoke-upon-Trent.  Earthenware. 
Hancock,  F.,  & Co.,  Stoke-upon-Trent.  Earthenware. 
Harrup  & Burgess,  Hanley.  Earthenware. 

Hawley  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Rotherham.  Earthenware. 

Hawley,  Webberley  & Co.,  Longton.  Earthenware. 

Hines  Bros.,  Fenton.  Earthenware. 

Hollinshead  & Greatbach,  Burslem.  Earthenware. 
Hollinshead  & Kirkham,  Tunstall.  Earthenware. 

Holmes  & Son,  Longton. 

Kessell,  J.  P.,  van,  Delft.  Est.  1656. 

Iveyser  & Pynaker,  Delft.  Est.  1680. 

Ivleynoven,  Q.,  Delft.  Est.  1680. 

Kornleff  Bros.,  St.  Petersburg. 

Ivulick,  Jan  Jansz,  Delft.  Est.  1662. 

Laughlin,  Homer,  China  Co.  Page  345. 

Laporte,  R.,  Limoges. 

Leeds  Pottery.  Page  346. 

Liege. 

Limoges.  Mark  of  Sieur  Massier.  Page  350. 

Lowesby.  Leicestershire  Terra-Cotta  Co.  1835-40. 

Littler,  W.  Longton. 

Martin  Bros.,  Limoges. 

Mac  Intyre,  J.,  & Co. 

Mintons.  Page  388. 

McNeal  & Co.,  Longton. 
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Mayer,  T.,  Stoke-upon-Trent.  Page  379. 

Merrimac  Pottery.  Page  385. 

Monte  Loupo.  Page  395. 

Minas,  Hadji,  Turkey.  A modern  factory.  Good  repro- 
ductions of  old  Persian. 

Moravian. 

Moore  & Co.,  Hanley.  Late  Moore,  Leason  & Co. 

Morris,  T.,  Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Myott  Sons  & Co.,  Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Neale,  J.  Page  408. 

New  Hall  works.  Page  414. 

Nove.  Page  418. 

Nymphenburg.  Mark  of  Kroniglich  Bayerische  Porz. 

manufactory,  the  modern  works. 

Ohme,  Herman,  Sorgau.  Est.  1883. 

Ott  & Brewer,  Trenton.  Page  424. 

Palmer,  H.  Page  433. 

Pinder,  Bourne  & Co.  See  Doulton. 

Paree,  Pieter,  Delft.  Sign  of  the  "Metal  Pot.”  Est.  1759. 
Pearson  & Co.,  Chesterfield. 

Plant,  R.,  & Sons,  Longton. 

Plant,  R.  H.,  & S.  L.,  Longton. 

Plant  Bros.  Longton. 

Podmore,  Walker,  & Co.  Page  452. 

Pauer,  D.,  Delft.  Sign  of  the  “Peacock."  Established  in 
1651  and  the  works  continued  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Price  Bros.,  Burslem.  Decorated  jet  ware. 

Radford,  S.,  Fenton.  China. 

Radford  & Drakeford,  Longton. 

Reissberger  & Co.,  Franz.  Est.  1882. 

Reinische,  Porz,  near  Dusseldorf.  Est.  1861. 

Rittenhouse,  Evans,  & Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Robinson  & Son,  Longton. 

Rowley  & Son,  Longton. 

Rookwood.  Page  488. 

St.  Petersburg.  Page  505. 

Seville. 

Salt  Bros.,  late  Brownhills  Pottery  Co. 

Saltzer,  Aug.,  Eisconach.  Est.  1858.  Majolica,  etc. 
Smith,  W.  T.  IT.,  & Co.,  Longport.  Earthenware. 
Steubenville  Pottery  Co. 

Stubbs  & Kent.  See  Stubbs. 
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Taylor  & Kent,  Longton. 

Taylor,  Tunnicliffe  & Co.,  Hanley. 

Tervueren,  near  Brussells. 

Thomas,  U.,  & Co.,  Hanley. 

Union  Pottery  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

Vance  Faience  Co.,  Tiltonsville,  Ohio.  Fage  579. 

Thoun,  Switzerland. 

Wardle  & Co.,  Hanley. 

Warrilow  & Son,  Longton. 

Wittenberg,  Steingut  fabric. 

Watcombe  Terra-Cotta  Co.,  Devon. 

Wedgwood  & Co.,  T unstall. 

Winkle,  F.,  & Co.,  Hanley.  The  second  mark  is  that  of 
their  predecessors,  Winkle  & Wood. 

Wood,  Enoch.  Page  61 1. 

Zslonay,  W.,  Funfkirchen.  Page  625. 

Knowles,  E.  M.,  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

Taylor,  Smith  & Taylor  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 
Dedham.  See  Robertson. 

Hispano  Moresque.  Seventeenth  century. 

Bennington.  See  United  States  Pottery. 

Fischern,  near  Carlsbad.  Bawo  & Dotter. 

Bavarian  china. 

Made  for  C.  L.  D wenger,  New  York. 

Kloesterle  Porzelan  fabrik. 

Elite  china.  Bawo  & Dotter. 

Makuzo,  Ivozan. 

Seiji  Keisha.  Page  518. 

Haito,  Takemoto.  Famous  imitations  of  peach  blow  and 
Sang  de  boeuf.  He  died  in  1892  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son.  The  first  mark  is  the  father's ; the  second 
that  of  his  son. 

Taizan. 

Yabou,  Meizan,  the  foremost  artist  of  Osaka  on  Satsuma 
pottery.  The  mark  is  in  gold. 

Kinzan.  Another  celebrated  Satsuma  decorator. 

Kinkozan  pottery.  Awata,  Kioto.  Decorations  in  gold  and 
colors. 

Okumura  pottery.  Unique  decorations  on  the  glaze. 

Seifu  Yohei.  Page  518. 

Taizan. 

Tozan.  Page  565. 

Shiraishi.  Page  530. 
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Pedrinus,  John  221 

Pelissier,  P 349 

Pelleve,  P 509,  532 

Pelleve,  D 532 

Penn,  William  408 

Pennington,  Seth.  ...57,  145,  197,  352 

Pennis,  J 175 

Penthieve,  Due  de  423,  515 

Penzetta  119 

Perger  585 

Perl,  G 585 

Perret  & Fourmy  405 

Perrin,  Widow  374 

Perrine  & Co 573 

Peter,  M 584 


Peter  the  Great  505 

Peterynck  40,  s6s 

Philip,  A 395 

Philippe,  Louis 484 

Phillips,  E 151,  202 

Phillips,  J 304,  548 

Phillips  354 

Philtias  258 

Piccolpasso 24,  246,  428, 

452,  506,  582 

Pichon,  Louis  26 

Pickman  539 

Pidoux  383 

Pietersz,  H 563 

Piggary  101 

Pilkington  Tile  Co 80,  561 

Pillipario  222 

Pinder,  Bourne  & Co 302,  647 

Pinder,  T.  S 166 

Pintobosso  588 

Pioneer  Pottery  Co 604 

Pitcairns  568 

Pitt,  Thomas  83,  453 

Pitt,  William  598 

Pizarro  536 

Pizzolo,  N 428 

Plant  Bros 647 

Plant,  R.,  & Sons 647 

Plant,  R.  H.  & S.  L 647 

Pliny 393,  403,  437,  538 

Plongeon,  Dr.  De  538 

Pl&ngeon,  Alice  De  538 

Plymouth  Pottery  Co 19 

Podmore,  R *.617 

Podmore,  Walker  & Co. . .40,  271,  647 

Poirel,  N 498 

Pompadour,  Marquis  of 230,  522 

Pompadour,  Madame  455 

Popoff,  A 505 

Portland,  Duke  of 459 

Poseidon  259 

Potier,  A 254 

Potter,  Charles  101 

Potters’  Co-operative  Co.. ..178,  330, 

381,  574 

Poterat,  Louis 28,  104,  113,  224, 


229,  2to,  453,  499 


Poteret,  E 498 

Poulisse,  P 471 

Poulson  Bros.  . . .> 21 1 

Poulson,  Joseph  388 

Poultney  & Co 69 

Pouyat,  Emile  466 

Pouyat,  Eugene  466 

Pouyat,  F 466 

Pouyat,  J 465 

Pouyat,  L 468 

Pouyat,  P 465 

Powell  & Bishop 54,  81,  544 

Pownall,  William  ...388 

Pradel,  A.  de  ,-5°8 

Pratt,  Hy 384 

Price  573 
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Price  Bros 647 

Price,  Sons  & Co 69 

Priestman,  James  280 

Prime,  W.  C..  .105,  181,  260,  289,  363 

Prosser  391 

Protat  391 

Provence,  Compte  de  215,  373 

Pugh,  W 120 

Pulinex,  B 75 

Pulinex,  H 40,  75 

Pull  231,  432,  435 

Pynacker,  A 331,  465 

Pynacker,  J 331,  338 


Q. 


Quinquiry,  J. 


394.  395 


R. 


Rabelais  452 

Radford,  A 427 

Radford,  S 647 

Radford  & Drakeford 647 

Raffaelle 205,  221,  226,  311, 

355,  576,  577 

Raffey  585 

Randale,  J 121 

Rathbone,  H 146 

Raunvier  139 

Ravenet  616 

Ravier,  J.  M 364 

Raynal,  Abbe  306 

Read,  C.  H 53 

Read,  G.  S 614 

Read,  Malkin  & Co 614 

Reed  1 1 6 

Reed,  John  386 

Regnault  436,  525 

Regnier  523 

Regout,  Louis  298 

Regout,  Petrus 298 

Reibier  139 

Reinische  647 

Reissberger  & Co 647 

Reis  296 

Remmey  & Crolius 131 

Remmey  & Son 13 1 

Remmey,  John  13 1 

Remusat,  de  404 

Resampea  320 

Reverend,  C 113,  478 

Revol  509 

Reynolds,  Sir  J 214 

Rhead,  F.  A 609 

Rhead,  Louis  480 

Rhodes  & Yates 116,  480,  566 

Rhodes,  William  324 

Rich  584 

Richard  316,  387 

Richardot,  W 21 


Ridgway,  E.  J 10,  291 

Ridgway,  John 25,  86,  92,  202, 

293,  393,  549 

Ridgway,  John,  & Co 92,  529 

Ridgway,  Job 43,  92,  112, 

195,  200 

Ridgway,  William  ....43,  =5,  87,  92, 
1 16,  325,  380,  563 

Regal,  M 26 

Rikei  269 

Riley,  J.  B 177 

Riley  200 

Ring,  Joseph 68,  231,  277 

Ringler  47,  296,  303, 

359,  419,  55i 

Riocreux  70 

Risampei  320 

Rissai,  1 645 

Rittenhouse,  Evans  & Co 647 

Rittig,  John  605 

Kiverside  Pottery  Co 420 

Riviere,  J 262 

Robertson,  H 574 

Robbia,  Andrea  della  310,  446 

Robbia,  Gerolamo  della  228,  446 

Robbia,  Luca  della 13,  21,  28,  57, 

81,  85,  1 13,  218,  242,  248,  312, 
368,  382,  419,  424,  432,  446,  542 

Robert,  Joseph  374 

Robert,  Louis 437,  525,  526 

Robinson  (author)  226,  360 

Robinson  & Leadbeater 383 

Robinson  & Son  647 

Robinson,  H.  M 389 

Robinson,  310,  439,  469 

Robinson,  Wood  & Brownfield.  ..  122 

Robitzek,  D 178 

Rodrigues,  F 410 

Rogers,  J.  & J.  .179,  200,  202,  293,  337 

Rogers,  J..  & Sons 337 

Rogers,  Spencer  337,  486 

Rolet  578 

Rolland,  J 405 

Romano,  G.  P 216,  218 

Rookwood  Potterv  Co 574.  575, 

579-  647 

Roquepine,  Abbe  506 

Rose  & Blakeway 120 

Rose,  Blakeway  & Rose 120 

Rose,  Clark  & Madison 120 

Rose,  John,  & Co 197,  318,  358 

Rose,  Johnson  & Winter 120 

Rose,  Johnson,  Clarke  & Winter.  120 

Rose,  John  48,  51,  570 

Rose,  W.  F 120 

Rose  (Lowestoft)  358 

Rosenburg  298 

Ross,  James  543 

Rossado  553 

Rosseau,  J.  J 432 

Rothschilds  208,  416 

Roussencq,  P 372 

Roux,  FI 569 
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Rowe  & Cullen  510 

Rowley,  J.  B 614 

Rowsley  & Son 647 

Rubate,  F.  de  P 387 

Rudder,  J.  A 262 

Rudler,  F.  W 53 

Ruel,  Jean  509 

Reuter,  D.  de  497 

Ruskin,  John  561 


S. 


Sadler,  A 470 

Sadler,  John  470 

Sadler  & Green.  ..  .195,  199,  259.  272, 

352,  469,  470,  561,  598 

Saijir,  G 327,  340 

Sail ly,  Thomas  565 

Sailly,  Noel  563 

St.  Amans,  de 70,  230,  395,  508 

St.  Aulais,  Marquis  de 344,  518 

St.  Etienne,  Sieur  230 

St.  Petersburg  647 

Saiyemon,  K 269,  270,- 483 

Saladin,  L 175,  509 

Salomini  515 

Salmon  524 

Salopian  Art  Pottery  Co 71 

Salt  & Co 75 

Salt  Bros 647 

Salvini,  M 316 

Salzmann  351 

Salmazzo,  G 37 

Saltzer,  A 647 

Samo,  Taiko  335 

Sandai,  Prince  of  567 

Sanderman  & McDougall 539 

Saunders,  Miss  E 482 

Sauvage,  Charles  415 

Savano,  G.  de  24 

Savy,  H 373 

Saxe,  G 375 

Saxony,  King  of  612 

Sazerac,  L 23 

Scez-Montbellard,  Prince  87 

Schafer  & Vater  504 

Schaller  & Co 173 

Schallez  585 

Schaper,  J 275 

Scheffer,  C.  F 372 

Schiller  & Sons  56 

Schmidt,  H 173 

Schmitz  473 

Schneider,  A 416 

Schnorr,  J .61 

Schon  148 

Schonau  Bros 173 

Schrieber  347 

Schuermans  233 

Schiirholz  & Son 5°4 

Schwazburg,  Prince  364 

Scott  548 


Scrivener  & Co 529 

Seifu,  Yohei  648 

Sebring  Potter-  Co 574 

Seiji-Keisha  648 

Seinie,  Count  de  la 518 

Senf  558 

Sequoi  453 

Seubach  505 

Seville  647 

Sevres  China  Co 178 

Sforza,  C 529 

Sforza,  G 529 

Sforza,  Duchess  398 

Shaw,  Alderman  469 

Sheraishi  648 

Sherozaimon,  K 425 

Shelley,  J.  B 608 

Shelley,  Percy  608 

Shreiber  555 

Sieffert 94 

Simpson,  John  391 

Sims  271 

Sing-i  106 

Sing-eul  106,  533 

Sitson,  Dr 215 

Skey,  G„  & Co 553 

Slater,  A 11 

Sliner  173 

Smiles,  S , 593 

Smith,  James 43 

Smith  (Hull)  481 

Smith,  Jeremiah  43 

Smith,  Major  441,  444 

Smith,  Phillins  China  Co 178 

Smith,  Theo 12 

Smith,  Thomas  C 575 

Smith,  W.  T.  H„  & Co 647 

Society  of  Beeksteaks 583 

Society  Ceramique  29S 

Socles  259 

Sokei  Sasaki  335 

Soliman  II 352 

Solobrinus,  L 221 

Solon,  L 392 

Solon,  L.  M 48,  94,  175,  252,  392, 

437,  478,  526,  563,  593 

Sorgenthal,  Baron  584 

Sparks,  J 483 

Sparkes  561 

Speeler  & Bloor 540 

Speight  393 

Spode,  J...57,  1 12,  124,  195,  199.  200 
257,  272,  276,  388,  391,  607 

Sprimont.  N 102,  103,  104 

Springer  & Co 183,  51 1 

Stadelmeyer  523 

Standard  Pottery  Co 178 

Stanislaus,  King 203,  265,  361 

States,  A 573 

Steel,  Miss  427 

Steele,  W 238,  39c 

Stenzel  584 

Stellmacher,  A 645 
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Stephan,  P 150 

Stevens,  Miss 427 

Steubenville  Pottery  Co 574,  647 

Stevenson  & Co 151 

Stevenson  & Dale  121 

Stevenson,  A 117,  121,  122 

Steuben,  Baron  542 

Stiff  & Sons  343 

Stonier,  John  54 

Storer,  Mrs.  Bellamy 489,  490 

49i,  555 

Straus,  L.,  & Sons 502 

Straus,  N 546 

Straus,  O .546 

Straus,  L 546 

Strong  324 

Strobel  419 

Stubbs,  Jos 37,  1 12,  200,  293,  380 

Stubbs  & Kent 647 

Suminosuke,  F 286 

Sussex.  Duke  of  584 

Sutherland,  Duchess  of  48 


T. 


Taiko,  Hideyoshi  519 

Taizan  648 

Tams,  James  260 

Tamworth,  Lord  614 

Tardessio,  D 225,  228,  364 

Tashiro  425 

Tasso  395 

Tatler,  El  88 

Tatler,  W.  H 88 

Tatzen,  M.  M 547 

Taylor  & Goodwin  540 

Taylor  & Kent 648 

Taylor  & Speeler 55,  115,  139, 

253.  303.  555,  566,  573 
Taylor.  Smith  & Taylor  Co.  .178,  648 

Taylor,  J.  N 337 

Taylor,  Thomas  384 

Taylor,  Tunnicliffe  & Co 648 

Taylor,  W.  W 489 

Tcheon  608 

Tchin-Tsong,  Emperor 334 

Teichart,  C 383 

Tempest,  Brockman  & Co 69 

Tempesta  400 

Terchi.  A 37 

Terchi,  B 37,  104,  531 

Tervueren  648 

Teuxiades  259 

Theodore,  Carl 274,  419 

Thiersch.  F 404 

Thomas,  Germain  361 

Thomas.  U„  & Co 648 

Thooft  & Labouchere.  . . 146,  298,  494 

Thompson,  C.  C..  Pottery  Co 574 

Thompson,  Joseph  614 

Thompson,  Richard  614 

Thompson,  Willoughby  614 


Thornhill,  Sir  J 584 

Thoresby,  R 452 

Thoun  648 

Thursfield,  John  318 

Thursfield,  M 318 

Tielch,  C 215 

Tielsch  & Co 38 

Timagoras  259 

Timberlake,  Miss  427 

Tinworth,  Geo 166,  200,  563 

Toft  & May 325,  563 

Toft  & Wheeling 325 

Toft,  Charles 209,  392 

Toft,  Ralph  533 

Toft,  Thomas  112,  188,  533 

Tomlinson  & Co 211,  593 

Tooth  & Co 67,  80,  541 

Torelli,  Jafet  316 

Torenburg,  J.  van 71,  284 

Torquay  Terra  Cotta  Works 16 

Tosaburo  519 

Toshiro  519 

Tozan  648 

Tremblay.  Baron  de 186 

Trenton  China  Co 365 

Trenton  Potteries  Co 18 

Trou,  Hy 127,  508 

True,  A 608 

Tschirnhausen,  Count  60 

Tucker  & Hulme 439 

Tucker,  1' 567,  568 

Tucker,  W.  E 439,  573 

Turner  & Shaw  gi 

Turner  & Tomkinson  381 

Turner,  John 112,  193,  252 

Turner,  Rev.  Dr 570 

Turner,- Thomas 91,  120,  388 

Turgot  350 

Tyldesley,  Miss  449 

Tyndale,  Mitchell  & Co 298 

Twyford 185,  193,  464 

U. 

Udy  John  219 

Ulrich,  Duke  A 350 

Ulster  Pottery  308 

Union  Pottery  Co 648 

Union  Porcelain  Works 573,  575 

U.  S.  Pottery 239,  575,  580 

Urban  VIII.,  Pope 88 

Utzschneider  & Co 153,  512 

V. 

Valette  30 

Valentine,  A 605 

Vallet  Bros 133 

Vance  Faience  Co 648 

Vanderkest  331 

Van  Hamme  112,  140,  343 

Van  Laun  & Brandeis 20 

Van  Palland 268 
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Vantrin,  F 203 

Van  Winkle  283 

Van  Wickle  573 

Vargas  317 

Vargis,  M 517 

Varsanni  585 

Vasari  359 

Veer,  S.  de  497 

Vehlen,  von  A.  B 242 

Velheim,  von  H 404 

Venables  393 

Vennerburg,  G 266 

Verlingue  590 

Vermeer,  J 581 

Vermonet  57 

Vernon,  Admiral 460 

Vetse,  B 154 

Vezzi,  F 312 

Vicchtj,  F 207 

Victoria.  Queen.  .63,  481,  524,  551,  6r8 

Vienna  Tile  Co 585 

Viellard  59 

Villehaut,  L.  de  24 

Villeneuve,  H.  de 351 

Villeroy  & Boch 146,  245 

Villeroy,  N 585 

Villerav,  Madame  de  101 

Villeray,  Due  384 

Vincent  539 

Vineuf  31 6 

Vitellius  437 

Vivien,  J 136 

Vodrey,  Jabez 115,  588 

Vodrey,  Col.  W.  H 588 

Vodrey  Pottery  Co 178,  574,  615 

Vogt,  J.  F.  H 567 

Voleur,  J.  de 227,  285 

Volfato,  G 487 

Vollet  270 

Von  Lang  225 

Voyez  541 

Voysey,  C.  F.  A 448 

W. 

Wackenfeld  545 

Wagstaff  & Co 400,  507 

Wainwright,  S 347 

Wakenetsu  59° 

Walker,  Geo 5L  358,  405 

Walkins.  J.  D 365 

Wall,  Dr 199.  615,  617 

Wallace  & Chetwynd  438 

Wallender  493 

Walpole,  Horace 252,  452,  580 

Wampo  35° 

Warburton  & Britton 347 

Warburton,  Jacob 414 

Warburton,  P 451 

Wardle  & Co 53°,  648 

Warner,  Dudley  3 63 

Warner,  Ed 342 

Warrilow  & Sons  648 


Warwick  China  Co.. 87,  232,  381,  574 

Washington,  G 134.  415,  518 

Watcombe  Terra  Cotta  Co 648 

Watkinson,  S 418 

Watteau  584 

Watts,  John  164 

Watts  & Cash  614 

Weatherby  64 

Webb,  Miss  S 388 

Wech  585 

Wedgwood,  Aaron  593 

Wedgwood,  Abner  594 

Wedgwood,  Catherine 601 

Wedgwood,  Clement  602 

Wedgwood,  Francis 602 

Wedgwood,  Gilbert  592 

Wedgwood,  Godfrey  602 

Wedgwood.  John 12.  112,  592 

Wedgwood,  Josiah 13,  46.  55,  63, 

581,  608,  61 1,  613 

Wedgwood,  Lawrence  602 

Wedgwood,  Mary 593 

Wedgwood.  Mary  Ann 601 

Wedgwood.  Ralph  21 1 

Wedgwood,  Richard  60 1 

Wedgwood,  Sarah  601 

Wedgwood,  Susannah 601 

Wedgwood,  Thomas  192,  592 

Wedgwood,  Willie  623 

Wedgwood,  Dr.  TI10S...581,  592,  611 
Wedgwood,  J.,  & Sons....  13,  15,  16, 
46.  55.  63.  80,  86,  1 12,  183,  192, 
194,  195,  199,  21 1,  213,  214,  220, 
246,  251,  257,  276,  284,  294,  322, 
324,  332,  M7,  349,  352,  358,  380, 
381,  388,  380.  398,  408,  423,  433, 
459,  463,  464,  470.  472,  478,  541. 
542,  554.  562,  563,  569.  570,  572, 
59i. 

Wedgwood  & Boyle  591 

Wedgwood,  Josiah,  Son  & Byerley 

602 

Wedgwood  & Co.  ..452,  568,  593,  648 

Weggewood,  Thos.  de 592 

Wegley  285 

Welby  557 

Weller,  S.  A 354,  606 

Wells,  B 543 

Wellsville  Pioneer  Pottery  Co.  . . .575 

Wesley,  John.  Rev 612 

West  jersey  Societ"  79 

West  Virginia  China  Co 420 

Wheeling  Pottery  Co.  . . .232,  438,  574 

Whieldon 94,  112,  192,  193,  257, 

276,  56-  581,  593.  595,  61 1 

White,  Charles  164 

Wick  China  Co 645 

Wigtown,  Countess  of  570 

Wileman  & Co 478 

Wilkinson  & Wondle  147 

Wilkinson,  A.  J 14 

Willetts 566 

William  and  Marv  532 
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William  III 140,  184,  580 

William  IV 550,  55  c 

William,  Roger  547 

Williamson,  E.  C 307 

Willetts  69 

Willumson  51 

Wilson  541 

Winckleman  452 

Windsor,  Lord  617 

Winslow  & Co 464 

Witsenburg,  T 204 

Willinberg,  Steingutfabrik 648 

Wolf,  Jean  492 

Wood  & Brownfield 122 

Wood  & Caldwell 391 

Wood  & Hawthorn 438 

Wood,  Edgar  448 

Wood,  Enoch 58,  112,  129,  185, 

195,  200,  202,  290,  291,  353,  463, 
541,  597,  613,  648. 

Wood,  Ra 541,  591,  611 

Wood,  W 129,  596 

Wood,  A 592,  61 1 

Wood  & Co 612 

Woodward,  Prof.  E 411 

Woodward,  Blakeley  & Co 588 

Woolf,  Thomas  137,  533 

Worcester  Porcelain  Co 20,  69. 

267,  272,  353,  390,  422,  533 

Worthington,  Humble  & Holland. 283 

Wouters,  J 21 

Wright,  S 389 


X. 

Xanto 1 13,  3 1 1.  414,  576,  577 

Y. 


Yabou  648 

Yale,  W 125 

Yates  & Bamford 123 

Yates,  Bennett  & Allen 480 

Yates  & Titus 480 

Yates  480 

Yen  Tigioku  563 

Yeiraka  624 

Yoshidaya  327,  340 

Young,  W.,  & Sons 115,  116, 

138,  566 

Young,  W.  W 407,  548,  549 

Young,  Miss  226 

Yraiku,  Emperor  234 

Yuzan 339 
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Zeiseler  

Zender,  H.  . . . 
Zeschenger  . . 

Zieglar  

Zimmer,  Dr.  . 
Zingar,  Shisni 
Zsolnay,  W. . . 
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